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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION 


1TN THE first edition of this book the Notes were designed 
for students who could and would follow a prescribed 
il method of reading Latin, — a method equally applicable 
to the spoken word and to the printed page. Extensive class- 
room tests proved that such notes were too hard for many 
pupils. Hence, while the logical way to read Latin is to 
gather the sense from the units of the sentence in the Latin 
order before venturing to translate, the editor became con- 
vinced that this could best be explained by the teacher in the 
classroom. Unless a student has been soundly taught from 
the beginning, and has much time at his command, he finds 
it hard to use effectively a commentary which assumes at 
every stage that hfs technique is ideal. 

With this in mind the editor made a complete revision of 
his notes. He then asked his friend Dr. J. E. Barss, of the 
Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut, to rewrite and enlarge 
these amended notes in the light of his long experience in 
boys’ schools. In this new commentary the development of 
a method of reading has been left to the teacher (with the 
exception of occasional hints), and to the teacher is also left 
the decision whether to make much or little use of the ma- 
terial on rhetoric contained in the Introduction, only a few 
of the references to which have been retained. The space 
thus gained has made it possible to give much additional help, 
and to adopt a simpler treatment. It is hoped that this collab- 
oration will make the book useful to all classes of students. 
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The Introduction, which remains unaltered, will furnish 
the more ambitious students with helps toward an apprecia- 
tion of Roman oratory and Latin prose style. In many cases 
familiarity with the rhetorical features there treated will 
prove of frequent and positive assistance in grasping the 
meaning of a sentence or the connection of ideas through a 
whole paragraph. The bibliography has been enlarged and 
brought up to date. 

The Exercises in Latin Composition are entirely new and 
conform to the recent recommendations of the Classical In- 
vestigation and of the New York State Syllabus. In the 
Grammatical Outline a number of lesser changes have been 
made, and some sections on indirect discourse rewritten, to 
simplify the treatment and make room for more examples. 
For help in these parts of the book the editors are especially 
indebted to Dr. Francis K. Ball, of Boston, formerly of 
Phillips Exeter Academy. 

No changes have been made in the text, which was based 
mainly upon the Oxford editions of Professors Clark and 
Purser and the late Sir William Peterson, but with numerous 
divergences from their readings. 

A considerable number of teachers of the Orations have 
been good enough to place their criticisms at our disposal, 
and to all these helpful critics we would express our grate- 
ful appreciation, only regretting that detailed acknowledg- 
ments cannot be made here. Such suggestions were at times 
mutually exclusive, while in other cases a desired expansion 
or insertion has been made impossible by the limits of 
our space. 

From the preface to the first edition certain acknowledg- 
ments must be repeated here: to General Umberto Nobile, 
the eminent Arctic aviator, for aeroplane views of the Forum 
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and its surroundings ; to the houses of Anderson, in Rome, 
and Alinari, in Florence, for other photographs ; to the late 
Sir Charles Walston, of Cambridge, England (plates in his 
Herculaneum ) ; to the publishing houses of A. Picard and 
A. Levy, in Paris, and of William Heinemann, Ltd., in London 
(further illustrations) ; also to three friends and colleagues. 
Professors Charles Sears Baldwin, William L. Westermann, 
and Nelson Glenn McCrea. 

FRANK GARDNER MOORE 

JOHN EDMUND BARSS 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. THE PUBLIC SPEAKER 

O ratory is the art of persuasion. Whatever the sub- 
I ject may be, whatever the occasion, a speaker’s highest 
aim is to make others share his convictions and feelings. 
No matter how important or impressive may be the facts of the 
case, the feelings and convictions to which they give rise in the 
mind of the speaker can seldom be communicated to his hearers 
by mere cold statements. 

First of all, he must impress his audience as an honest man, 
deeply interested in a matter of real consequence. He must 
himself show sincerity of purpose and depth of feeling. He 
must carry hearers with him in a sympathy which springs from 
their hearts or minds reacting to his. And this reaction is a 
constant stimulus to him, so that the best results of oratory de- 
pend in no small degree upon the responsiveness of the audience. 
This interaction between speaker and hearer has never been 
better expressed than by Gladstone, who compared the influ- 
ence received by the orator from his audience to a "vapour, 
which he pours back upon them in a flood.” ^ But this "vapour” 
is drawn from a crowd only by the potent personality of a 
speaker who presents his cause in clear and forceful language, 
with sympathetic modulation of voice, while suitable gestures 
accompany him up and down the scale of emotion. 

He knows, however, that he is not merely an actor, that no 
effectiveness of delivery will atone for lack of substance and 

^Studies on Horner^ Vol. Ill, p. 107; Morley, Lije of Gladstone^ Vol. I, 
p. 191. 
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form. He has first taken care to marshal the strongest argu- 
ments in support of his case, and to arrange them in the most 
logical order. His opponent’s arguments he has anticipated so 
far as possible, and is prepared to refute them in advance. All 
this matter he will enliven with imagery and present with 
animation and ready resourcefulness, especially when it be- 
comes necessary to stimulate flagging interest or recall dis- 
tracted attention. 

At one moment a speaker will strike fire with some expressive 
phrase, or compress a whole argument into a telling epigram, to 
be carried home and remembered when the rest shall have been 
forgotten. More frequently he will find it expedient to repeat 
a leading idea in several different forms, with apt illustration for 
each. Thus his main points are dwelt upon long enough to make 
a distinct impression. Further resources he has at his command 
in animated questions and answers, in exclamations, happy com- 
parisons and metaphors, striking contrasts, personification, play 
upon words, pathos, wit, humor, irony, sarcasm, vivid descrip- 
tion, anecdote, quotation, and all the other artifices of rhetoric. 
If he makes skillful use of these devices, tactfully adapting his 
style to the situation, the theme, and the particular context, he 
will hold knowing listeners as with a spell; the rest will be 
charmed without knowing why. 

Public Speaking, Greek and Roman 

2. Among the Greeks and Romans public speaking played 
a role which it is difficult for us to comprehend. Not only did 
the art of oral persuasion take the place of newspaper and 
printing-press : it was the highest accomplishment to which an 
educated citizen could aspire, the indispensable means of politi- 
cal advancement in the city-state. It was accounted a fine art 
of the very first order, universally ranked with poetry at its 
very best, as in the drama, and far above painting and sculpture. 
Occasions were not w'anting when the man who could speak ex- 
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tempore with effectiveness was the man of the hour; but in 
general most careful preparation was the rule. The orator was 
the product of intensive professional training, as to which we 
have detailed information in ancient writers on rhetoric, among 
them Cicero, the only orator of the first rank who has ever 
written standard treatises on the art.^ 

Sometimes an entire speech was written out in advance with 
the utmost care, then memorized, and finally delivered. To 
read such speeches to one's audience was very exceptional, 
though this was the habit of Augustus. Then as now the final 
test was the impression produced upon the hearers. 

The discourse was in many cases revised and published, that 
it might add to the orator's fame among those who had not been 
present and those who were to come after. Occasionally the 
published speech assumed quite a different form, by the addi- 
tion of further material, or by the combining of two speeches 
into one, as was probably the case in the Fourth Oration against 
Catiline. Sometimes it happened that the speech was never 
delivered at all but appeared first in book form, as in the Second 
Action against Verres. 

^Cp. Introd. § loi. Quintilian, who flourished in the second half of the first 
century after Christ, is our foremost authority on Roman oratory. The 
teachers of rhetoric generally insisted upon these five essentials of an oration ; 
(i) that it show complete mastery of the subject in its arguments; (2) that 
these be clearly and skillfully arranged; (3) that they be developed in highly 
finished language; (4) that there be no lapses of memory, to betray lack of 
preparation or attention; (5) that the delivery be thoroughly suitable. These 
requirements correspond to the five main divisions of Roman rhetoric: (i) in- 
ventid, the finding of suitable arguments; (2) dispositio; (3) elociitio, expres- 
sion, style; (4) memoria\ and (5) actio, delivery. On the basis of this fivefold 
enumeration Cicero constructed one of his best definitions of the orator, as 
a man "who, no matter what the subject which is to be treated in his dis- 
course, will speak with judgment fi.e. in the choice of his arguments], orderly 
arrangement, finished style, unfailing memory, and a certain dignified de- 
livery’* {De Oral ore, I, 64: qui, quaecumque res incident quae sit dictione 
explicanda, prudenter et composite et ornate et memoriter dTcet cum quadam 
actidnis etiam dignitate) . Each item corresponds with one of the heads just 
named; cp. Baldwin, Ancient Rhetoric and Poetic, p. 42. 
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The Condensed Speech 

3. Later on, the same speech might appear again in brief in 
the text of some historian, since Greek and Roman readers of 
history demanded the frequent enlivening of situations by ora- 
tory. But in these condensed versions they cared little for the 
actual words used by the speakers on those occasions. Hence 
three historians of the same events would furnish three very 
different versions of the oration in question, each recasting in 
his own particular style, and avoiding the modern method of 
inserting sentences in the original wording. Livy, for ex- 
ample, no doubt produced in his lost books some very ani- 
mated speeches from outlines in indirect discourse in the 
Gallic War. 

But it is a significant fact that these condensed speeches in 
the historians of Greece and Rome were much admired, often 
excerpted and carefully studied by students of oratory, as fur- 
nishing models of arrangement, clearness, and point, and as 
worthy in other respects of comparison with complete orations 
of Demosthenes or Cicero. These same brief speeches in Thu- 
cydides, Sallust, Livy, or Tacitus have repeatedly served as 
models for orators of modern times, and so have entered into the 
traditions of our oratory. One of the most striking parallels is 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, which conforms very closely to 
that ancient type and is animated by the same grave dignity, 
with the same powerful handling of the inevitable word and the 
most telling contrast. 

4. Such speeches represent a different type from the oratory 
of which we have been speaking. They do not allow themselves 
time enough to rouse the emotions of the listeners. They are 
not that ''vapour ’’ poured back in "flood” {§ i). But they are 
drawn out of the deep wells of private meditation on the eve of 
some great occasion, when the inmost feelings of the heart are 
to be shared with others by "the gift and the glory of words — 

^Morlcy, Life of Gladstone, Vol. I, 191. 
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the few words fitly spoken, and linked together with an art 
which has required lifelong study, but which has in the end 
become second nature.^ 

The late Marquis Curzon, a brilliant speaker, concluded his 
Modern Parliamentary Eloquence by quoting Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, together with a striking passage from his Second 
Inaugural Address, and by adding the following paragraph : 

Neither of these passages was extemporaneous. Both were written in 
advance ; one was recited and the other read. . . . They seem to me to 
represent better than any explanation or definition could do that which 
is not rhetoric nor declamation, nor even sermonising, but the purest 
gold of human eloquence, nay, of eloquence almost divine. Either could 
be delivered, if a man capable of composing and delivering them were to 
exist, in any assemblage, before any audience, at any time of the modern 
world’s history, without a suggestion of artifice or incongruity, with an 
effect inexorably sure and eternally true. They were uttered by a man 
who had been a country farmer and a district lawyer before he became a 
statesman. But they are among the glories and the treasures of man- 
kind. I escape the task of deciding which is the masterpiece of modern 
English eloquence by awarding the prize to an American.^ 


Public Speaking in Our Own Day 

5. Brief speeches of this kind, no matter in what language, no 
matter where or when delivered, reveal no less plainly than the 
most elaborate effort the real orator and true eloquence. Few 
speakers may hope to reach these higher levels ; but the edu- 
cated man or woman in every walk of life is repeatedly placed 
in a situation where clear and forceful speaking is rightly ex- 
pected,— above all, of those who would lead in matters of public 
interest. 

1 An admirable example is the speech of M. Viviani, formerly prime minister 
of France, at the tomb of Washington, April 29, 1917, with an eloquent tribute 
to the unknown dead of the war. 

2 Curzon, Modern Parliamentary Eloquence, p. 75. 
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Speaking in our day tends to become less ornate and arti- 
ficial, more direct and to the mark. Yet much care is still re- 
quired, and for many occasions speeches are still studiously 
written, critically revised, and delivered from memory, or read, 
as was President Wilson’s practice. Others are delivered in the 
main from mere notes, but in certain important passages written 
out and committed to memory,— the method of John Bright and 
Gladstone. 

6. Oratory is now in a transition stage; and just at this mo- 
ment a new factor, hitherto undreamed-of, but of immense 
possibilities, brings vast enlargement to the power that may be 
wielded by one human voice aided by the magic of the radio. 
In this altered situation there are still important lessons to be 
learned from the ancient masters of the art, as from their mod- 
ern successors. Whatever changes of manner and method may 
be in store for us in the future, the one absolute certainty is 
that the art of speaking persuasively and acceptably will always 
remain an asset of a value beyond estimation to everyone who 
fills a position of responsibility in the community. On this 
point one may well mark the word of the eminent statesman 
already quoted: 

The gift of speech in political leaders has become a greater necessity 
— it is really a condition of existence. . . . Though oratory may be 
shorn of much of its ancient reverence, the power of speech is in no wise 
dethroned. It still sits aloft and holds the keys of fortune in its lap. It 
may be that "fragments of the mighty voice” less often "come rolling 
on the wind”; but, with a humbler and less sonorous utterance, elo- 
quence still sways the hearts of men and opens the doors to influence 
and power. . , . The man who would lead the people and control the 
State may not perhaps succeed without character; but he will un- 
doubtedly fail if he has not the gift of tongues. . . , Never was there 
a time when power of speech was more sure of its reward.^ 


iCurzon, Modern Parliamentary Eloquence, pp. 21-22. 
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II. THE ORATOR’S MASTERY OF FORM 
Periodic Structure 

7. No speaker can afford to forget that he reaches mind and 
heart through the ear; or that this sensitive organ, so easily 
offended, may also be charmed. Pleasing sounds, combined in 
groups, marked by something like a rhythmical beat, furnish a 
kind of music which appeals in a strange way even to one who 
is hostile or indifferent to the speaker and his cause, or who even 
understands his language imperfectly. Oratory, especially that 
of certain peoples, is very closely related to music and poetry. 
Greek and Roman hearers demanded harmony and finish, and 
their ears were extremely sensitive. 

Oratorical language tends inevitably to a certain swing, often 
produced deliberately by balancing one group of words over 
against another of about equal length. Jf the thought of the 
second group repeats that of the first in different words, the 
hearer will unconsciously absorb the meaning more completely, 
wdhle taking satisfaction in the musical symmetry. This fea- 
ture of repetition in paired members is most familiar in the 
Psalms and other Hebrew poetry. Even where repetition of 
thought is absent, the ear expects no uninterrupted stream of 
separate w^ords, but the intermittent flow of clauses and phrases, 
each set off by a suitable pause. 

8. Naturally enough many sentences require a subordinate 
clause; and here, in the combination of subordinate and prin- 
cipal, is raw material for the orator, who has only to shape them 
into fairly symmetrical members of about a certain length, and 
the thing is done. This, of course, means care in adding here and 
pruning there. In the former case w^e sometimes scent an un- 
necessary repetition, or we try in vain to find some real differ- 
ence between tw'o .synonyms, wdien in reality the speaker’s 
motive was chiefly musical,— to produce a more perfect balance 
or rhythm. 
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Longer sentences call for more than one pair of balanced 
members, or other more elaborate structure. There may be 
three such members, or four, arranged in pairs, with the shorter 
members first and the longer last. Another variety shows two 
members, followed by three. Monotony was avoided by the 
use of two very short word groups, each called a coyyima, to 
make up a large member, the colon. The entire sentence, thus 
composed of neatly balanced parts, often holding the central 
thought in partial or complete suspense until the main point is 
reached at the end, was named a period” {periodus, or ambitus 
verbdrum) . It is easy, then, to fix in mind the main features of 
this architecture of the sentence by simply recalling our own 
marks of punctuation, which owe their borrowed Greek names 
—"comma,” "colon,” "period,” respectively— to their position 
after the shorter or longer members, or after the complete 
sentence.^ 

The Period in English 

9. Modern oratory also makes use of periods, although less 
than in former times. Examples of periods may readily be 
found in Burke or Webster, for instance; but shorter sentences 
closely linked by the thought are more usual, and symmetry is 
commonly satisfied with a smaller number of balanced members. 

Older English prose, down to the age of Milton, delighted in 
ample periods, such as the following from his Areopagitica (a 
defense of freedom to print and publish) : 

For if we be sure we are in the right, 
and doe not hold the truth guiltily, 
which becomes not, 

1 In modern textbooks of rhetoric the term " period ” has been narrowed to 
include only such sentences as hold their syntax in suspense until the very last. 
In the best Latin prose many periods do indeed have that feature, in addition 
to the much more important elements of symmetry and rhythm. The thought, 
which must be sustained, may culminate in a subordinate clause ; for suspended 
syntax was not a positive requirement. And in this respect older English fol- 
lowed the tradition of the classical rhetoric. 
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if we ourselves condemn not /our own weak and frivolous teaching, 

and the people / for an untaught and irreligious gadding rout, 

what can be more fair 

than when a man / judicious, learned, 

and of a conscience, / for aught we know, 

as good as theirs / that taught us what we know, 

shall not privily / from house to house, 

which is more dangerous, 

but openly by writing / publish to the world 

what his opinion is, / what his reasons, 

and wherefore that which is now thought / cannot be sound ? 


10. This briefer example is from Jeremy Taylor {Holy 
Living ) : 

He, therefore, that refuses to do good 
to them whom he is bound to love, 
or to love that which did him good, 
is unnatural and monstrous in his affections, 
and thinks all the world born to minister to him 
with a greediness worse than that of the sea, 
which, although it receives all rivers into itself, 
yet it furnishes the clouds and springs 
with a return of all they need. 

11. Modern punctuation often disguises the fact that two or 
more sentences unite to form a larger complex, resembling the 
classic period, as in this example of modern oratory from Glad- 
stone, speaking at Glasgow in 1879 : 

Remember that the sanctity of life 
in the hill villages of Afghanistan, 
among the winter snows, 
is as inviolable in the eye of Almighty God 
as can be your own. 

Remember that He who has united you 
as human beings / in the same flesh and blood, 
has bound you by the law of mutual love ; 
that that mutual love is not limited 
by the shores of this island, 
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is not limited by the boundaries of Christian civilisation; 
that it passes over the whole surface of the earth, 
and embraces the meanest / along with the greatest 
in its unmeasured scoped 

The Period in Latin 

12. Side by side with these examples of modern eloquence we 
may place this specimen of periodic structure from Cicero’s 
Third Oration against Catiline (the opening words) : 

Rem publicam, Quirites, 

vitamque omnium vestrum, 

bona, fortunas, / coniuges libcrosque vostros 

atque hoc domicilium clarissiml imperi, 

fortunatissimam pulcherrimamque urbem, 

hodicrnd die / deorum immortalium 

summo erga vos arndrc, 

laboribus, cdnsiliis, pcriculis mcis 

e 11am ma atque ferro 

ac paenc ex faucibus fati ereptam 

et vobis conservatam ac restitutam videtis. 

This elaborate period presented its thought to the hearer in 
eleven members {cola, or membra) of varying length. It is peri- 
odic in the most modern sense of the term, as well as according 
to Greek and Roman definitions. At least two of the members 
may be subdivided into two parts (commata, or inctsa), the 
shorter preceding the longer, ddie orator first builds up a series 
of accusative phrases, —an impressive enumeration running 
through five members. Of course his hearers were not impatient 
to anticipate the verb which would account for this accumula- 
tion of accusative terms. Whether they were to prove to be 
objects of a main verb, or subjects of some infinitive, did not 
trouble the Roman hearer ; and that question should not em- 
barrass us, as we pass on to other members, with ablative modi- 
fiers, presumably, of a predicate which is still held in reserve. 

iMorley, Life of Gladstone, Vol. II, p. 595. 
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13. The one essential thing for us is to form the habit of 
thinking of the listener, with no book before him, and how he 
carried along in mind the successive elements of a thought which 
was in process of development, perhaps to be completed only 
as the last words fell from the speaker’s lips. That listener’s 
method must be ours, -grasping the meaning of each phrase and 
clause just where it stands, in a tentative way at first, subject 
to correction and clarification as the next clause and the next 
follow in turn. By such attention to the successive groups of 
words, with no thought of rearrangement in English order, one 
makes it possible to understand even the longest sentence by 
ear, without aid from the eye.* And until we begin to form the 
habit of following the thought in the Latin order through this 
system of members, observing how the meaning is made clearer 
and more impressive, there can be no real appreciation of 
Roman oratory. 

14. Another example, from the peroration of the pro Archia 
Poeta ( § 3 r ) : 

Quae cum ila sint, / petimus a vobis, iudices, 
si qua non modo humana, / vcrum otiam divina 
in tantis ingeniis commcndatid debot esse, 
ut eum qui vos, / (jui vestros iniperatores, 
qui populi Romani / res gestas semper ornavit, 
qui etiam his recentibus nostris 
vestrisque domcsticis i)ericulis 
aeternum se testimonium laudis 
daturum esse profited ur, 

qui est ex ed numcro / qui semper apud omnis 

sancti sunt habiti itaque dicti, 

sic in vestram accipiatis fidcm 

ut humanitate vestra Icvatus 

potius quam acerbitatc violatus esse videatur. 

^For method in translating Latin and for the mental processes involved, see 
F. G. Moore, "Haste and Waste in Translating T.atin,” EdurntionaJ Review, 
Vol. LV, pp. 417-426; Porta Latina (Ginn and Company), introduction; and 
Classical Investigation, Pt. I, pp. 288 ff. 
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15. An exclusive use of these longer periodic sentences, with 
their marked rhythm (a subject to be considered in the next 
sections), would quickly produce insufferable monotony. Hence 
orators sought variety in the frequent use of shorter sentences^ 
many of them hardly longer than the members of a period. And 
where the thought moves along on the level of everyday affairs, 
matters of business, etc., periodic sentences are usually aban- 
doned completely. In this matter, as in every other, Cicero 
knew how to adapt his style to the sense, often using the sim- 
plest sentences or brief questions where flights of oratory would 
be out of place. It is a very common mistake to imagine that 
nothing is Ciceronian if sonorous periods are lacking. Whole 
pages of short and informal sentences may be found here and 
there in some of his greatest orations ; and those who think he 
was always using the grand manner, never descending to the 
plane of common speech, simply do not know him. 

Rhythm^ 

16. Ancient orators and their hearers were peculiarly sensitive 
to rhythm and to the varied effects which could be produced by 
adapting it to the sense or the situation. To select words hav- 
ing as many short syllables as possible was a method of gain- 
ing lightness and rapidity of movement. Conversely, the choice 
of phrases involving many long syllables insured solemnity or 

^ The subject of rhythm has been zealously studied within the last twenty- 
five years, but such is its difficulty that scholars are still far from agreement. 
No attempt is here made to pre.sent the complete system of the eminent Polish 
authority, Zielinski, the best-known investigator in this field. His theory of 

clausulae is built upon a so-called ''base,” — a cretic ( w ) often, but very 

frequently one of numerous substitutes, — followed by two or more syllables 
(the "cadence” in his special, restricted use of the terra). Evidence, if such 
were obtainable, that Cicero regarded the cretic "base” as essential in theory, 
would clash with the free use, in practice, of so many substitutes. One may 
well hesitate to adopt a "base” which has no stability of form, and prefer 

simply to note Cicero’s fondness for the cretic (or www, or — ) in the 

penultimate or antepenultimate foot; cp. § 19, 2-3; 20, 5 (especially a). 
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stateliness. Studied combinations of longs and shorts yielded 
a wide range of musical effects. In these ways the orator strove 
to attain harmony; but he deliberately avoided the strict re- 
quirements of poetry, that he might not drift into verse. Not 
for him were the fetters of meter, but a conscious self-restraint 
within reasonable limits.^ It was a fault if an actual verse 
could be detected in his prose, or a suggestion of the singsong. 
But the subtle element of rhythm pervades the whole sentence, 
the paragraph, the entire speech. 

17. For Greek and Roman oratory rhythm has been stud- 
ied chiefly in the more limited form of certain well-marked 
cadences, i.e. particular combinations of longs and shorts in 
closing syllables (from four to seven in number, or even more), 
at the end of the members {cola) or of the period itself. Thus 
the term '' rhythm,'' as applied to Cicero and other orators, 
commonly has this restricted meaning. 

18. It was clear that if the closing syllables of a colon or 
period should take on some kind of metrical form, the hearer 
could never fail to observe the membering of the sentence, just 
as in certain kinds of meter a particular combination of long 
and short syllables announced the close of a verse (line) not 
less clearly than rime marks the end of a line in most of our 
poetry. Thus were evolved the so-called cadences {numeric or 
clausiilae), marking off the ends of members or of sentences, so 
that pauses required by syntax or emphasis were reenforced by 
this kind of audible punctuation.- These musical cadences, fol- 
lowing the less measured movement of the preceding words, 
may be compared with the closing notes of a chant. In fact, 
the Gregorian chant was evidently developed out of the ca- 
dences of ancient oratory. 

19. Naturally a considerable variety of cadence forms was 
needed, to avoid a monotonous singsong. The two lists which 

* As defined by Cicero in his de Oratore, III, 184. 

2 Sometimes a cadence falls where no pause seems to be suggested by the 
sense, but this is uncommon. 
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follow show most of the forms used by Cicero. Favorite forms 
are marked with an asterisk.^ It will be noted that word accent 
is, as a rule, carefully regarded. 


SHORT FORMS 


1 (a)* vy 


-um Paldti^ or quewqiie nostrum 

(/;) 


nos clfiitet^ or intcrfecit 

(,:) 

/ w 

-incntl cape ret 


/ w 

tiutilcnTabutcrc, or -entia nostra 

(i) jL . 

/ V-/ 

p(itres edusertpti 

(<•)• 

/ yy 

-tare cupienteni^ oi poena remordtast, or the 
frequent esse viibedtur- (9 1) 

((/) H- 


-silia non. sty it is 


ww — 

-hil tiniqr pop nli, or host i uni nunierus 

(/) 


-is aluerunt (15 2v'^) (usually avoided as being 
the end of a hexameter verse) 



-taint aiiddcia^ or atqiie efistodient 

{/>) 


admJranduni dies^ or inter fa/ednos 

4 (</) .Z w 

1 

aniplius exspeetes 'I (both of these infre- 

((^) -L 


yse nieniineritis (65 3) / quent) 


20. The above list of cadences shows those forms which con- 
tain two metrical feel. In many cases, however, other syllables, 
farther from the end of the member or sentence, are included in 
the cadence, so that three feet, or sometimes more, are to be 
reckoned with, as in the examples which follow. 

' A (lot beneath a vowel means that the syllable (not the vowel) is long by 
position, i.e. where two consonants follow, or an .v. In prose rhythms, just as 
in verse, a vowel at the end of a word (or before final m) was clipped before 
a word beginning with a vowel or /i, or allowed to coalesce with the following 
vowel. But if the following word was est or es, the verb lost its c, while the 
preceding vowel remained unchanged. The examples here given are from the 
early sections of the First Oration against Catiline, except where another refer- 
ence is added. 

‘“^This particular exprtxssion occurs repeatedly, but unfriendly critics greatly 
exaggerated its frequency. 

^ Older quantities are sometimes retained for the sake of the rhythm. 
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LONGER FORMS 


5(^)* 

1 -Z.M 1 

iam diti mdcJiindris^ or ignordre^ 
arbiirdris 

(d) 1 _Lw. 

1 J- M 2 

ad saliiiem Tolinifdfis (60 23) 

(c) _L_ i 

l-L 

cdnfinnandain'auddciam 

(./) 


•idriids huius ordinis, or in vdgind 
reapidituin 

(^) w w 1 -L w 


signijicdiidnibus (32 26) 

{/) 

-7'iculd atque insidiis fuit (61 17) 

(V) 

1 xw uy- 

esse pqssitis prinddebo (49 21) 

(//) 


date idoldtus esse videdtur (113 21) 



niente^ volunidte^ voce cdnscntiunt 

(6111) ' ^ 

(J) 

1 

dae suae sah’UffTesse velini (60 31) 


An important practical effect of these melodious cadences is 
that they mark off more distinctly the word groups. Thus, to 
me who reads aloud, this musical element adds a positive help 
n grasping the sense. 

21. In late Latin prose the musical cadences ceased to be 
based upon the quantity of syllables and depended simply upon 
the word accent, which had been an important element even to 
Cicero. All down through the Middle Ages rhythmical prose 
:ontinued to be written. In the stately liturgies of the Roman 
Church no small part of the sonorous quality is due to this 
particular element. 

Other Rhetorical Features 

22. It remains to mention briefly other noteworthy features 
of oratory, --the chief rhetorical figures,-— as employed by 
Cicero and ancient speakers in general ; and to add a brief 
nummary of his achievements in oratory and as a master of 
finished prose (see pages xxxvi f.). 

^I.e. 1 (a) with a cretic prefixed. 

21. e. 2 (a) lengthened in the same way. 
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a. Symmetry. Aside from the balance of members in the 
general fabric of the sentence, already considered (cp. §§7 ff.), 
symmetry was sought in many lesser details, as in paired words 
or phrases, or other groups arranged with an eye to equilibrium : 

varia et diver sa genera et belldrum et hostiiim (79 20) 
classem magnam et oriidtam, quae . . . studio atque odid tnflam- 
mdta raperetur, super dtam esse atque depressam (75 28 ) 
quod bellum exspectdtidne eius attenudtum atque imminutufn est, 
adventu subldtum ac sepidtum (80 13 ) 
in illd ipso maid gravissinidque belli ojensidne (78 7 ) 
meis praesidiis, custddiis, vigiliis (6 12 ) 
tarn taetram, tarn horribilem tamque infestam (7 22 ) 

Often a pair of synonyms, or of words nearly synonymous, 
is found among the closing words of a member, where the aim 
was evidently to combine impressiveness, through additional 
weight at the close, with the rhythmical effect desired : 

custddiis vigiliisque dejendite (49 19 ) 

cum sit cdirurn turn verd duke atque iucundiirn (60 11 ) 

egentiurn atque irnperitdrurn . . . coepturn atque ternptdtum (60 26 ) 

cdnjringere et labefaetdre possit (63 31 ) 

necandds trucidanddsque curdvit (69 26 ) 

omnes sinus atque portiis (80 17 ) 

b. Antithesis, or contrast. This is no mere ornament, but 
rather one of the most effective ways of making the meaning 
stand out in bold relief : 

plura bclla gessit quarn ceteri legerunt (79 11 ) 
ndn ex proelid nuntius sed ex seryndne rumor (78 6 ) 
res eds tarn pridern, fides niiper deficere coepit (23 28 ) 
ndn minus ndbis iucundi atque inlustres sunt ei dies quibus ednserva- 
mur quarn illi quibus ndiscirnur, quod salutis certa laetitia est, 
ndscendi incerta condicid, et quod sine serisii ndscirnur, cum 
voluptdte servdrnur (35 8 ) 

c. Chiasmus. An antithesis was often made more pointed 
and striking by a crisscross order of words, which may be 
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represented by the formula ab = ba, resembling the four terms 
of a proportion in the relation of means and extremes. The 
figure owes its name to the crossed arms of the Greek letter X 
{chi). Sometimes it is used without reference to a contrast, 
merely to secure variety or a desired rhythm. 

Sclpid . . . Gracchum . . . interjecit: Catilinam . . . nos cdnsules 
per j ere mils ^ (3 19) 

cdnsulite vobis . . . co7iiuges . . . dejendite (52 10) 

Catilinani vocat, attribnit nos truddandds Ccthego (68 29) 
lit terrae motiis relinquam, ut oniittam cetera quae, etc. (44 9) 
furentem auddcid, scelus anhelantem (19 1) 

ant ab omnibus imperdtdribus mo anno aut omnibus annts ab und 
imperdtore (this form is called antimetabole) (80 24) 

d. Climax. If a series of words or larger units is so arranged 
that each term is more impressive than the last, we have a 
climax ('Madder”): 

abut, excessit, evdisit, erupit (19 4) 

non in campo, non in ford, non in curidi, non denique intrd domesticds 
parietes (19 lO) 

tantum bellum . . . extremd hieme appardvit, ineunte vere suscepit, 
media aestdte cdnfecit (82 20) 

nihil agis, nihil mdllris, nihil c 5 gilds quod non ego . . . videam (6 13) 

e. Anticlimax, or descending climax. Merely a sarcastic re- 
versal of the preceding figure : 

Catilinam ... ex urbe vel eiecimus vel emisimus vel ipsum egre- 
dientem verbis prdsecuti sumus (19 4) 

/. Polysyndeton. A series of terms, whether single words or 
phrases, may be linked by conjunctions in each case, and this 
multiplication of connectives, called polysyndeton ("many 
times connected”), produces a legato effect: 

Sdturnini et Gracchdrum et Placet et superidrum complurium (16 15) 
et mds maidrum et huius impert severitds et res publica (20 ll) 
ereptam et vdbis cdnservdtam ac restitiitam (35 7) 
omnia et proviso et pardta et ednstituta sunt (59 9) 
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a. Symmetry. Aside from the balance of members in the 
general fabric of the sentence, already considered (cp. §§7 ff.), 
symmetry was sought in many lesser details, as in paired words 
or phrases, or other groups arranged with an eye to equilibrium : 

varia et diversa genera et belldrum et hostium (79 20 ) 
classem magnam et orndtam, quae . . . studio atque odid In flam- 
mdta raperetur, superdtam esse atque depressam (76 28 ) 
quod bellum exspectdtidne eius attenudtum atque imminutum est, 
adventu subldtum ac sepultum (80 13 ) 
in illo ipso maid gravissimdque belli offensidne (78 7 ) 
meis praesidiis, custddiis, vigiliis (6 12 ) 
tarn taetram, tarn horribilem tamque injestam (7 22 ) 

Often a pair of synonyms, or of words nearly synonymous, 
is found among the closing words of a member, where the aim 
was evidently to combine impressiveness, through additional 
weight at the close, with the rhythmical effect desired : 

custddils vigililsque defendite (49 19 ) 

cum sit cdrum turn verd duke atque iucundum (60 11 ) 

e gentium atque imperttdrum . . . coeptum atque temptdtum (60 26 ) 

cdn f ringer e et labefactdre possit (63 31 ) 

necandds trucidanddsque curdvit (69 26 ) 

omnes sinus atque portus (80 17 ) 

b. Antithesis, or contrast. This is no mere ornament, but 
rather one of the most effective ways of making the meaning 
stand out in bold relief : 

plura bella gessit qtiam ceteri legerunt (79 11 ) 
ndn ex proelid niintius sed ex sermdne rumor (78 6 ) 
res eds iam prldem, fldes Jtuper deflcere coepit (23 28 ) 
ndn minus ndbis iucundt atque inlustres sunt el dies quibus cdnservd- 
mur quam Hit qidbus ndscimur, quod salutis cert a laetitia est, 
ndscendi incerta condicid, et quod sine sensu ndscimur, cum 
voluptdte servdmur (35 8 ) 

c. Chiasmus. An antithesis was often made more pointed 
and striking by a crisscross order of words, which may be 
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represented by the formula ab = ba^ resembling the four terms 
of a proportion in the relation of means and extremes. The 
figure owes its name to the crossed arms of the Greek letter X 
{chi). Sometimes it is used without reference to a contrast, 
merely to secure variety or a desired rhythm. 

Sctpid . . . Gracchum . . . interfecit: Catillnam . . . nds cdnsules 
per jer emus ? (3 19) 

cdnsulite vdhls . . . coniuges . . . defendite (62 10) 

Catillnam vocat, attribuit nds trucldandos Cethego (68 29) 
ut terrae motus relinquam, ut omittam cetera quae, etc. (44 9) 
furentem auddcid, scelus anhelantem (19 l) 

aut ab omnibus imperdtdribus und annd aut omnibus annls ab und 
imperdtdre (this form is called antimetabole) (80 24) 

d. Climax. If a series of words or larger units is so arranged 
that each term is more impressive than the last, we have a 
climax ("ladder”) : 

abut, excessit, evdsit, erupit (19 4) 

non in campd, ndn in jord, ndn in curid, ndn denique intrd domesticds 
parietes (19 10) 

tantum bellum . . . extremd hieme appardvit, ineunte vere suscepit, 
media aestdte cdnfecit (82 20) 

nihil agis, nihil mdltris, nihil cdgitds quod ndn ego . . . videam (6 13) 

e. Anticlimax, or descending climax. Merely a sarcastic re- 
versal of the preceding figure : 

Catillnam ... ex urbe vel eiecimus vel emlsimus vel ipsum egre- 
dientem verbis prdsecutl sumus (19 4) 

/. Polysyndeton. A series of terms, whether single words or 
phrases, may be linked by conjunctions in each case, and this 
multiplication of connectives, called polysyndeton ("many 
times connected”), produces a legato effect: 

Sdturnlnl et Gracchdrum et Flaccl et superidrum complurium (16 15) 
et mds maidrum et htdus imperl severitds et res publica (20 11) 
ereptam et vdhls cdnservdtam ac restitutam (36 7) 
omnia et prdvtsa et pardta et cdnstituta sunt (69 9) 
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g. Asyndeton. Conversely, a staccato effect is produced by 
the omission of connectives, and this is named asyndeton (^'not 
bound together”). Thus we have many groups of two, three, 
or more words or phrases or clauses without conjunctions. If 
the series is longer than usual, a studied grouping in pairs or 
trios diminishes the effect of staccato and removes the impres- 
sion of a mere list. The conjunctions which might have been 
used are either copulatives {et^ ac, or -que) or adversatives 
(sed, etc.). 

COPULATIVE ASYNDETON 

sendtus haec intellegit, consul videt (3 12) 
praesidiis, custddus, vigiliis (6 12) 

scientiam rei niilitaris, virtutem, auctdritdtem, fellcitatem (79 1) 
ADVERSATIVE ASYNDETON 

Tongilium mihi eduxit . . . refiquit quds virds ! (with chiasmus, 
as in the following example) (20 26) 
cdnsulite vobis , . . mihi parcere . . . desinite ( 62 10) 
mortis poenam removet, ceterorum supplicidrim o^nnis acerbitdtes 
amplectitur (55 l) 

In the case of adversative asyndeton the mind, dwelling on 
the contrasted terms (the antithesis), makes its own link of 
connection, and might even resent conjunctions. 

h. Anaphora. Another favorite mode of connecting succes- 
sive units is to repeat the same word at the beginning of each, 
particularly such words as wdw, nihil, tarn, tantus, quam, quan- 
tus, demonstrative or relative pronouns, etc. : 

nihilne te nocturnum praesidium Paldti, nihil urbis vigiliae, nihP 
tinior popult, etc. (three more terms) (3 4) 

7wn jeram, non patiar, non sinam (7 19) 

qtiod . . . extulit, quod . . . egressus est, quod . . . extorsimus (19 15) 
sic enim obstupuerant, sic terram intuebantur, sic jurtini non num- 
quam inter sese aspiciebant (41 6) 

multa tacui, fnulta perttdi, multa concessi, multa . . . sdndvi (51 17) 
testis est Italia . . . testis Sicilia . . . testis . . . testis, etc. (80 3) 
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Sometimes it is not exactly the same word which is repeated, 
but so similar a word that the same figure is to be recognized 
in a form less strict, to which may be given the name quasi- 
anaphora : 

saepius aim hoste conflixit . . . plura bella gessit . , . pluris prd- 
vhicids confecit (79 9) 

71071 enhn mn sunt mediocres hofnhmm libldines, 7tdn himdnae et 
tolerandae auddciae; iiihil cdgitant 7tisi caedem, etc. (23 24) 

qud usque tandem . . . qtiam diii . . . quein ad fmetn (3 l) 

i. Rime. Another form of repetition shows itself in the use 
of the same closing syllables, especially at the close of members, 
—in other words, in rime, called by the ancients homoeoteleuton 
("ending similarly”). Of this device the Greeks and Romans 
made more use in prose than in poetry. Such rimes were often 
effectively used to intensify an antithesis, to emphasize par- 
allelism, or to produce a sonorous effect in the closing words : 

anhelantem . . . 7ndlientem . . . mmitantefn . . . egrediente7n (19 2) 

maritorum . . . otiosonmi (14 4) 

compulissem . . . depiitissem . . . cdnstituisset . . . denuntidvisset, 
etc. (43 17) 

ceddmus . . . lacessdmus (49 2) 

labor in negotils, fortitudd m periculls, industria m agendo, celeritds 
hi cofificieiidd, cdnstlium hi prdvidendo (79 29) 

In general much care was taken to avoid too many riming 
inflections, by skillful order or by substitution of another 
word. 

j. Alliteration and assonance. These sound effects were spar- 
ingly used by Cicero, who was careful to avoid excess— just as 
in other ways he practiced restraint—and was more studious to 
avoid a harsh sound or an uneuphonious combination than to 
produce a novel or striking effect : 

ferrd ftammdque (l9 3) 

e flammd atque ferrd ac paene ex faucibus fdtl ereptam (36 6) 

ut in perpetud pace esse possUis prdvidebd (49 21) 
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ut . . . deliberatid difficilis esset quemnam potissimum . , . praeji- 
ciendum putdretis (78 23) 

ad certds res cdnficiendds certos homines delectds ac descriptds 
hahebat (43 10) 

conftixit . . . concertdvit . . . conjecit . . . concupiverunt (79 9) 

The last two are examples of assonance, since the corre- 
spondence extends to the whole syllable, not merely to the 
initial letter, as in alliteration. 

k. Crescendo, Occasionally the successive terms are so 
worded that each is longer than the last, and to that extent 
weightier, without always producing a climax. Less frequent 
is a decrescendo. 

virtute, cdnsilid, providentid ( 3 , 4 , 5 syllables) (41 15) 
egredere ex urbe, Catilina, libera rem publicam metu, in exsilium, 
si hanc vdcem exspectds, proficiscere (11 23) 
tarn dcrem, tarn aiiddcem, tarn pardtum, tarn callidum, tarn in scelere 
vigilafttem, tarn in perditis rebus diligent em (43 14) 
tantum bellum, tarn diuturnum, tarn longe Idteque dispersum (82 20) 

l. Paronomasia, or play upon words : ^ 

ut . . . saliiti vestrae provideretis cum oculis maleficium ipsum vi- 
deretis (36 19) 

nisi . . . compulissem . . . ndn facile . . . deptdissem (43 16) 
singulds unius cuiusque nostrum domos et hoc universum rei publicae 
domicilium (68 9) 

quam si conmictmiem . . . confirmdtam . . . tenuerimus, confirmo 
vdbis (69 29) 

m. Metaphor and simile. These familiar figures of rhetoric 
were, of course, used by Cicero, but similes are not common. 
An example of simile is the comparison with a fever patient 
(16 14 ff.). Metaphors (implied comparisons) were much less 
fi'eely used than in later or modern oratory. Many figurative 
expressions now trite were then new and timidly used, with 

^ Including puns, as in 148 1 ff . 
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an apologetic quasi or quidam^ to be discarded in translation. 
Highly imaginative figures were thought better suited to the 
poet than to the orator, 

n. Miscellaneous figures: 

1. Personification, as in pudor pugnat (30 23) ; [patria] re- 
VO care debuit (39 26) ; manus tendit patria (62 1) ; also in the 
more striking form in which the patria, for example, is made 
to speak at length, as in 10 21 ff. and 14 16 ff. 

2. Litotes, or understatement, as non multa = pauca (9 14) ; 
non dubiis = certis (32 25) . 

3. Oxymoron, in which one uses terms at first sight contra- 
dictory, as cum quiescunt, probant (12 2); muta revocdre 
debuit (39 26). 

4. Hysteron proteron, reversing the order of time, as in ''bred 
and born”: in Africam redlre atque Italia decedere codctus est 
(63 5). 

5. Zeugma, in the commonest form of which a single verb 
nominally does a double duty, as esse in 28 8 ; redunddvit in 
47 8. This figure, at bottom grammatical, often produces a rhe- 
torical effect. 

6. Praeteritio, or the pretense of omitting something, as 
though the hearer would not need to be reminded of a matter 
so obvious, as in non died, etc. (89 11 ff.). 

7. Hyperbole, or rhetorical exaggeration, as parietes . . . 
huius curiae tibi grdtids agere gestiunt (118 18). 

8. Irony implies that the opposite is really meant, as fortes 
viri (3 15) ; timidus aut etiam permodestus (24 26) . 

9. Metonymy replaces the obvious name or noun by one 
which will suggest that term, as duodecim secures = duo prae- 
tor es (81 7). 

10. Euphemism substitutes harmless or colorless terms for 
subjects naturally repellent, as si quid obtigerit (52 16). 

11. Repetition adds emphasis, as juit, fuit ista . . . virtus 
(4 6) ; vives, et vives ita ut nunc vivis (5 14). 
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12. Figures of grammar, rather than of rhetoric, are 

Hendiadys, as vim et manuSj ” violent hands” (12 1 ). 

Pleonasm, or unnecessary fullness, as restat ut , . , dtcen- 
dum esse videdtur (78 20 ) . 

Anacoluthon, in which the construction unexpectedly changes 
in the course of the sentence, as si mecum patria . . . loqudtur 
. . . [a speech follows, after which a new sentence begins] Hts 
. . . vocibus pauca respondebd (14 14 to 15 11 ). 

0 , Summary. Cicero’s oratory combined all the varied re- 
sources of an art which he had cultivated from his youth with 
almost incredible pains in order to reach a perfection never be- 
fore attained in Latin. On the one hand, he avoided the florid, 
overfinished style called Asiatic, as practiced by Hortensius, 
and, on the other, that exaggeration of simplicity and plainness 
which was misnamed Attic, and which was preferred by his 
friend Brutus and, in general, by Caesar.^ Thus steering a mid- 
dle course between the two extremes, avoided by his Rhodian 
master, he developed a style that was all his own (cp. §§ 54, 
56 fin.). 

Of his power to sway his audience there is abundant evi- 
dence. Much, indeed, he owed to what is lost to us,-— a delivery 
largely molded by the fact that he was himself so readily stirred 
to anger, pity, and other emotions by the very words with which 
he sought to arouse the same feeling in his hearers. On first 
rising to speak he was nervous and timid, as he tells us in two of 
his speeches.^ But he soon mastered the trepidation of the first 
moments, and after the manner of all great actors he lost con- 
sciousness of a part to be played, as distinct from his own highly 
susceptible nature. What was surely instinctive in his case 
he lays down in de Oratore^ as a guiding principle for the 
orator. His practical wisdom in this was later confirmed by 

^One speech in the Gallic War, VII, 77, shows that Caesar occasionally 
wrote the same type of rhythmical prose which dominates in Cicero. 

“Pro Cluentio, 51 ; pro Rege Deiotaro, i. 

3 II, 190 f. 
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Quintilian.^ The secret is the real assumption of the feeling 
required by the situation,— no mere acting of a part, unless our 
actor have the rarest degree of imagination. It was by such a 
combination of art and personality that ancient oratory wielded 
immense power, deserving the praises of the poets who spoke of 
her as ''the universal queen who sways all hearts,”- or "the one 
tyrant of mankind.”'^ Cicero’s own range of power was of the 
widest. He could touch the heart with pathos, or delight with 
flashes of wit ; he handled irony as the keenest of weapons ; he 
could risk a pun, usually with the transparent excuse that he 
was borrowing the language of others; he showed a marked 
appreciation of the picturesque, entertaining his audience with 
vivid descriptions. And seldom indeed did taste or tact or sense 
of proportion fail him. 

For posterity there remained only the published texts (col- 
umns of writing across long rolls of papyrus paper, later 
parchment pages laboriously copied, finally the products of the 
printing-press), all of these but a phonographic record for which 
no one will ever invent the proper instrument of reproduction, 
and for the appreciation of which we have left to us but one 
resource,— the closest study of rhetorical and musical form, 
aided by such imagination as we may bring to bear. If we con- 
sider Cicero’s eloquence merely as prose, we find it the purest, 
most correct Latin, expressing well-digested thought and ad- 
mirably ordered argument without straining after effect, direct 
and simple where plainness was in place, often full of feeling, 
rising to the heights upon occasion, pervaded by a harmony and 
a rhythmical music, a delicacy of shading, found in such per- 
fection in no other Latin prose. 

^Summa . . . circa movendds affectiis in hoc posita est, ut movedmur ipsi 
(VI, 2, 26; cp. 27 ff.). More tersely still in Nos illi slmus, quds, etc. (ib. 34). 
For his own success due to this see ib. 36. 

^Pacuvius, in de Oratore, II, 187. 

^Euripides, Hecuba, 816. 
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III. ROME IN THE TIME OF CICERO 

23. The Roman state in Cicero’s day was in form a republic, 
with a limited body of citizens. Even within that limited body 
the ruling element was a small aristocracy firmly intrenched 
in power in the Roman senate. There was no written constitu- 
tion,— only customs and laws, some venerable, some recent, 
upon which the government rested as upon a foundation. The 
selfish aristocratic element and the moneyed class, the equites, 
were too strong for the equilibrium of the state, so that in ac- 
tual fact the government was far from democratic. There were 
ambitious men, masters of intrigue ready to lead armies,— 
Pompey, Crassus, Caesar,— prepared to play any role that self- 
interest might dictate in the complicated politics of the day. 

Popular government in any real sense could never be achieved 
under that system. The successful leader of a popular move- 
ment against the selfish rule of the senate could lead the people 
in crushing the aristocracy, but only to erect a tyranny upon 
the ruins. Small indeed was the prospect of an unselfish cham- 
pion, who would make the state a real republic. Party strife 
was almost continuous ; for the old-time clash of patrician with 
plebeian had given way to no less bitter economic conflicts be- 
tween the mass of poorer citizens and the well-to-do, headed by 
the no bilit as, —in its wider sense an upper class of magistrates, 
ex-magistrates, and the sons and other descendants of those 
who had filled the higher (curule) offices.^ But anything like 
publicly recognized party organization, as in Great Britain or 
the United States, was unknown. 

The corner stone of the Roman official structure was the prin- 
ciple of divided administrative authority. Magistrates were 
grouped in ''colleges,” or boards, in which each member had 
equal power. A single magistrate, without a colleague, was not 
to be thought of, except in moments of gravest danger. Thus 
the fear of a king had led to the dual consulate and all the 

’ In the strict sense these sons or descendants alone were ndbiles; cp. § 41, 
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other ” colleges, ’’—praetors, aediles, tribunes, etc. No modern 
government illustrates this principle of entire equality, since 
cabinets or ministries are presided over by a superior. 

These officials were collectively styled magistrdtus, and the 
same word was applied to their offices, known also as hondres. 
The official career of a public man was thus known as his cursus 
hondrum, and for each office a certain age was required in 
Cicero’s time. One could not be a quaestor before entering 
one’s thirty-first year, and the final stage of advancement, the 
consulship, required, as a minimum, entrance upon the forty- 
third year. 

The Consuls 

24 . The chief magistrates were the two consuls, who were 
elected for one year, and who entered upon office, in the time of 
Cicero, on the first of January. Thus their 
names served in place of dates in Roman 
history. A candidate, besides satisfying the 
age requirement just mentioned, must have 
held the lower offices of quaestor, tribune or 
aedile, and praetor, except by special enact- 
ment of the people. The consuls were chosen 
by popular election in the assembly called 
comitia centuridta (§37). They had that 
full authority known as imperium^ and their powers were in 
all respects equal, except that, subject to certain conditions, 
the veto power of an objecting consul prevailed over a col- 
league’s power to take positive action. To avoid conflict they 
agreed that one should take precedence for a certain period 
(usually a month) ; if in the field together, they ordinarily 
commanded on alternate days. It was the duty of the consul to 
preside over the senate, and to seek its advice and approval : 
also to preside over the popular assemblies (§§ 36-38). He had 
the power to levy and command troops, to propose bills to the as- 
semblies, and in a great emergency to appoint a dictator (§30). 
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Ever since Sulla’s time armies (except in Italy) were com^ 
manded, as a rule, not by consuls but by proconsuls, —that is, by 
ex-consuls,— ordinarily in the year after their term of office (but 
cp. §90). Originally the consul had had further duties as a 
judge ; but these had been taken over by the praetors long before 
Cicero’s time. In religion the consuls still retained certain 
duties, as taking the auspices, offering par^ 
ticular sacrifices, presiding at some of the 
festivals, dedicating temples, and making 
and performing solemn vows in the name of 
the state. Financial responsibilities in con- 
nection with taxation and public works fell 
upon the consuls when there were no censors 
in office (§ 29). Like the other higher mag- 
istrates, the consuls had certain insignia,— 
the official seat, or sella curulis (a camp stool in form, but 
usually of ivory), the purple-bordered robe, or toga praetexta, 
and, most conspicuous of all, the twelve attendants called lic- 
tors, each bearing a bundle of rods, the outward sign of the 
consul’s authority to inflict punishment. Outside the city these 
jasces contained an ax {securis), to indicate the power of life 
and death 

The Pr^tors 
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25 . Next to the consuls stood the college of prgetors, of whom 
the praetor urbdnus represented the consuls in their absence and 
was the chief justice of the state (§40), while the praetor 
peregrinus had jurisdiction in cases involving a foreigner. One 
of the most important duties of the praetor urbdnus was to post 
his edict, in which he announced in just what way he expected 
to enforce the laws during his year of office. His tribunal was 
a simple platform in the open Forum. In the age of Cicero there 

^The ax head did not project beyond the end of the rods, as in many 
modern representations. More correct is that upon our dime. The coin of 
Furius (p. xxxix) shows the sella cvrulis flanked by fasces. 
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were eight praetors in all, until Caesar raised their number to 
ten, and finally to sixteen. They were elected by the comitia 
centuridta (§37) and had the imperium (§24), but were all 
judges during this period, presiding over the permanent courts, 
each of which took cognizance of a particular kind of crime or 
abuse; and after their year of office they went out to govern 
provinces. Their robe and official seat were the same as for the 
consuls. Only the praetor urbdnus had lictors, and he but two. 
In the provinces, however, any praetor or propraetor had six 
lictors. Some executive duties also fell upon the praetors, as 
directed by a consul or the senate. 

The Tribunes of the People 

26 . The ten iribunl plebis were plebeian officials, not magis- 
trates in the strictest sense, ^ elected by the assembly of the 
tribes described in §38. The office had been established in 
order that the plebeians might have a protector able to resist 
an arbitrary magistrate, particularly in judicial matters. The 
powers of this college had grown with time, until a tribune’s 
veto {inter cessid) became a very powerful weapon. Moreover, 
he could propose as well as veto legislation. By personal inter- 
vention a tribune could effectually block any measure proposed, 
or prevent any official from acting. The tribunes had seats in 
the senate, and minor administrative duties sometimes devolved 
upon them ; but their main duty was to champion the rights of 
the individual citizen. Though attended by no lictors, the per- 
son of a tribune was sacrosanct, and hence an attack upon him 
was punishable by death without trial. His term of office began 
on December loth. 

The ^diles 

27 , There were two curule aediles, originally patrician, and 
two plebeian aediles, all elected by the people in the comitia 
tributa (§38). They were commissioners of streets, markets, 

• ^They had potestds, but not imperium. 
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public works, and the all-important grain supply. They divided 
the city into four quarters, and exercised very minor judicial 
functions. More conspicuous was their part in the repair of 
public buildings and the conduct of the great festivals, or ludiy 
which were paid for chiefly through the lavishness of individual 
aediles in their desire for popular support when they should 
next be candidates for office. Only the curule aediles had the 
sella curulis and the toga praetexta. No lictors were allowed to 
aediles or any of the lesser officials. 

The Quaestors 

28 . Twenty quaestors were elected annually by the comitia 
tributa (§38) until Julius Caesar raised the number to forty. 
Two of these served at Rome ; the rest, in Italy and the prov- 
inces. Judicial functions had gradually been taken from them, 
and their duties were now connected largely with public fi- 
nance. The urban quaestors received and paid out all the state 
moneys, subject to law or a higher magistrate, and had charge 
of the state tveamry {aer dr i urn) , in the Temple of Saturn (§48), 
where they had the duty, also, of preserving state documents. 
Election to the quaestorship was the first important step in a 
public career, and raised the incumbent to the rank of a senator. 
The minimum age was thirty (§23 fin.), and the term of office 
began on December 5th. 

The Extraordinary Officials 
Censors 

29 . Once in five years two censors were elected by the comitia 
centuridtay to serve for eighteen months. They had usually 
been consuls already, and though without military power or 
lictors, this office was accounted the highest dignity in the state, 
with the exception of the rare dictatorship. They of course had 
the sella curfdis and wore the toga praetexta. It was their duty 
to conduct the census, assessing the property of all citizens, 
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and revising the lists of senators and knights by admitting new 
names and by expunging those of the unworthy. They were in 
charge of the state finances, and had in addition the general 
oversight of public morals, roads and bridges, aqueducts, and 
public buildings. Sulla had robbed the office of most of its 
importance, but, after an interval in which there had been no 
censors at all, they were now recovering some lost ground. 

Dictator and Master of the Horse 

30 . Foranextraordinary emergency— a great war, an invasion, 
etc.— a dictator had formerly been appointed, usually by a con- 
sul. His authority was above that of all the other magistrates, 
as was outwardly announced by the fact that he was attended 
by twenty-four lictors. But his powers lasted for the duration of 
the emergency only, and were limited by custom to six months. 
The office had been obsolete for more than a century when it 
was revived by Sulla for his own purposes, with an indefinite 
term. Caesar in the same way made himself dictator for life. 
As his second in command the dictator had a magister equitum^ 
or master of the horse, who also had the imperium, acted as dic- 
tator in the absence of his chief, and was entitled to six lictors. 

Pontiffs, Augurs, Vestals 

31 . Of no small political importance, in spite of the fact that 
they were not magistrates, were the priestly colleges, or boards, 
of pontiffs, augurs, etc. The pontifices, fifteen in number in 
Cicero’s day, with the pontifex maximus at their head, had 
general charge of religious matters, including public and private 
sacrifices, burial rites, and many other ceremonies. They were 
not priests of any particular divinity. To them was intrusted 
the regulation of the erratic calendar, an important duty before 
its reform by Julius Caesar (Gram. §§300 ff.). They had been 
accustomed to fill their own vacancies, but in 63 b.c. the people 
resumed an older right to choose between two candidates named 
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by the pontiffs. Julius Csesar was pontifex maximus, and as such 
resided in the DomusPublica, close to the Temple of Vesta (§48). 

Hardly less important was the college of augurs, also fifteen 
in number and elected in the same manner. They observed the 
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flight of certain birds, the notes of certain others, and announced 
the omens accordingly. The official interpretation of these and 
other signs was in the hands of the augurs ; and since favorable 
omens were indispensable for all important public acts, the 
augurs, having in their own hands the means of preventing 
action or requiring postponement, made themselves a power 
in politics by abusing their authority. 
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The six Vestal virgins played an important role in Roman 
religion, living together in a house which became in time a 
palace, close by the Temple of Vesta and under the slope of the 
Palatine (§48). Chosen by the pontifex maximus in childhood, 
they remained in the service of the goddess for thirty years, 
after which they might return to normal life and marry. It was 
their duty to keep the sacred fire in Vesta’s temple burning, and 
to preserve the sacred relics upon which the safety of the city 
was supposed to depend. Failure to keep their vows was re- 
garded as a national calamity, and punished by burying the 
Vestal alive. 

The Senate 

32. During the mature life of Cicero the senate consisted of 
about six hundred members, a figure raised by Caesar in 45 b.c. 
to nine hundred. All of these had held some magistracy from 
the grade of quaestor up, as Sulla had made this a condition of 
eligibility. Other conditions were age (the thirty-first year, at 
least), means, and leisure, as there was no salary; and no sena- 
tor could engage in any occupation beneath the dignity of his 
class, or otherwise unfitting him for the senate. Between the 
patres (patrician senators) and the cdnscrtptt (plebeian sena- 
tors) there was a distinction, but it had no great importance. 
All wore a distinctive dress,— the tunic with a broad purple 
stripe, and also special shoes. At public performances and cere- 
monies they had seats of honor,— at the theater, in the orchestra. 

The senate was mainly responsible for such matters as 
treaties, declarations of war, and the conduct of war, whereas in 
strict theory the authority to declare war or make a treaty 
belonged to the people. In the management of the public 
finances also the senate had a very important part, but not 
entire control. By this means it could exert pressure upon 
the magistrates. In religion too the authority of the senate was 
considerable, while the routine conduct of public worship was in 
the hands of the colleges of priests, under the pontifex maximus. 
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33 . Meetings of the senate were usually held in the Curia 
Hostilia, an ancient senate-house, restored by Sulla, burned in 
52 B.C., but rebuilt by his son (§ 49). Temples were also used 
for sessions of the senate, as that of Jupiter Stator or of Con- 
cord, not to mention the rarer use of certain halls. The doors 
were usually wide open, and the crowd permitted to gather at 
the entrance. Meetings were called to order by a consul, who 
presided throughout. Seldom was his place taken by a praetor 
or tribune. The presiding magistrate presented the business to 
be considered {rejerre ad sendtum). This was first discussed 
and disposed of. Other magistrates, of the ranks just mentioned, 
could then bring up further questions, with approval of the 
chair. 

34 . Parliamentary rules were few and ineffectual. In fact, the 
absence of most of the machinery now thought necessary in 
such bodies is a striking feature of the Roman senate. Only 
when called upon {sententiam rogdlus) by the chair could a 
senator speak. But he was then free to express his views on 
subjects not before the house. That more confusion did not 
result was due to the fact (without a parallel in any modern 
parliament) that nearly all the members had had experience in 
practical administration. The magistrate presiding called for 
expressions of opinion from some of the members in a fixed 
order of precedence, beginning with the consuls elect, if there 
were such. The senators were addressed by speakers as patres 
conscriptt, usually translated conscript fathers,” but inaccu- 
rately, since the two words refer separately to the two dis- 
tinct classes in the senate (§32).^ 

Voting was by division, the ayes taking their places at one 
side of the house, the noes on the other. Magistrates refrained 
from voting. After the close of the meeting, motions favorably 
acted upon were reduced to writing, unless a tribune had inter- 
posed his veto (§ 26), and were formally drafted by a corn- 
el. e. "heads of old families” and "enrolled senators ” 
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mittee. Every such decree of the senate {sendtus cdnsultum) 
was preserved in the treasury (§28). 

35 . A rare form of decree of the senate was the sendtus cdn- 
sultum ultimuni, by which the senate in some grave crisis estab- 
lished martial law and empowered the consuls to take measures 
necessary for the safety of the state. The senate claimed the 
right to take this extreme action instead of appointing a dic- 
tator, and the optimates held that this suspended the right of 
appeal to the people, so that a man guilty of treason could be 
executed, they claimed, without a trial. But in 123 b.c. a law 
of Gaius Gracchus (lex Semprdnia) had required the consent 
of the people for the execution of any Roman citizen. And the 
popular party never admitted the right of the senate to give 
absolute power of life and death to the consuls. The contro- 
versy over this grave question bore bitter fruit for Cicero after 
the execution of the Catilinarians (§§ 87-88). 

Assembles 

36 . There was a popular assembly, the comitia centuridta, or- 
ganized upon a military basis, and another, the comitia tributa^ 
based upon the tribal organization ; for every citizen belonged 
to one of the thirty-five tribes. No arbitrary line separated the 
duties and powers of these two assemblies of the people. Cus- 
tom alone distinguished their mingled elective, legislative, and 
judicial powers, but the last of these became unimportant after 
the permanent courts were established by Sulla (§40). Unless a 
citizen was able to attend the meeting he had no vote, as no 
provision was made for voting elsewhere than at Rome. As a 
result the city and suburban population gained a political im- 
portance out of all proportion to its actual numbers. Thus it 
was unnecessary for the politician to influence public opinion at 
a distance. It was enough for him to gain the favor of the city 
populace by lavish shows and entertainments, or by other forms 
of corruption. 
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The Comitia Centuriata 

37. The whole body of citizens was divided into thirty-five 
tribes, each divided into seniores (from forty-six to sixty years) 
and iunidres (seventeen to forty-six). Each of these two sub- 
divisions was, in turn, classified in five centuriae (five classes, 
graded according to property). To these three hundred and fifty 
centuriae were added eighteen centuries of knights, four more 
special centuries, and one century of the proletdrii,^ or citizens 
without property, making a total of three hundred and seventy- 
three. Their assembly, originally military, was summoned by 
authority of the consul to meet in the Campus Martius. Such 
meetings could not be held on holidays or court days, nor if the 
omens were unfavorable. Due notice had to be given seventeen 
days in advance, with a statement of the business to come before 
the assembly. The purpose of the meeting might be to elect 
magistrates of the higher grades, or to adopt a proposed bill, or 
(down to Sulla’s time) to consider an appeal from a death sen- 
tence. This assembly alone had the legal right to declare war. 
Bills usually came with the previous approval of the senate, 
and had been read, explained, and defended in a preliminary 
contid^ or ^'gathering.” For voting the citizens then reas- 
sembled, each in his own century, to pass through the narrow 
gangways (pontes) as they cast their ballots. One century of 
the first class was selected by lot to vote first, and the presiding 
magistrate announced (renuntidre) this result before the other 
centuries began to vote. As soon as a majority of the centuries 
had been obtained for this side or that, the election, or adoption 
of the law proposed, w^is considered complete. But the magis- 
trate could refuse to announce the result, and by reporting un- 
favorable omens, or by delaying matters till sunset, he could 
block the will of the people. The comitia centuridta passed 
very little legislation in the second and first centuries b.c. 

^ Hence our term "proletariat,” for the class which has large families (pro- 
les, "offspring”) but no means. 
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The Comitia Tributa 

38. This was an assembly of the entire people by tribes, meet- 
ing commonly in the Forum (as earlier in the smaller Comi- 
tium), usually upon a market day, which would bring many 
rustics into the city, but very few citizens, relatively speaking, 
from a distance. Voting was conducted as in the comitia cen- 
turidta (§ 37 ), except that the unit was the tribe. One of the 
tribes received the privilege of voting first ; then all the others 
voted at the same time. A cdntid, with speeches from the 
Rostra, preceded the assembly, which might be summoned 
merely to deliberate upon some public question. In this de- 
liberative capacity, or as a court, the assembly was sometimes 
called concilium plcbis, although patricians, now negligible in 
numbers, were probably not excluded from participation. In 
its legislative and electoral functions the same assembly was 
described as comitia tributa, ''assembly by tribes.” This double 
use of terms gave rise to the theory of Mommsen and others 
that there were really three distinct popular assemblies,— a 
complication so needless as to be credible only when established 
by better evidence than we now possess. 

This popular assembly elected aediles (curule and plebeian), 
tribunes, quaestors, and certain inferior or special officials. A 
partial assembly of seventeen tribes, chosen by lot, elected the 
pontifex maximus from the number of the pontiffs, and also 
other priests and the augurs. Most of the legislative power was 
wielded by the tribal assembly, though it could not declare war. 
Its acts, formally known as plebisclta, "decrees of the com- 
mons,” had the full force of law and were often called leges. A 
notable example was the lex Gabtnia, which created a general 
command for the war against the pirates, leaving to the senate 
nominally the choice of the particular person to fill that revolu- 
tionary office. Another was the lex Mdnilia, which added to 
Pompey’s duties the conduct of the war against Mithridates. 
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Some Comparisons with Our Government 

39. Constitution. As in Great Britain, so in Rome there was 
no written constitution, but only a body of precedents, old 
customs, and separate laws. 

Powers of government. The founders of our government 
sought to correct a peculiarity of the Roman system,— the lack 
of a clear-cut division between the three fundamental powers 
which must be present in every organized state, i.e. the ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial powers. Accordingly these 
functions were assigned in our government originally to the 
President, the Congress (with its two chambers,— a Senate and 
a House of Representatives), and the Supreme Court respec- 
tively; and in the original intent of the Constitution each of 
these was to exercise that one power which was given to it, and 
to avoid every attempt to make use of the other powers. In 
actual practice, however, this idea is rapidly breaking down. 

Executive. In the Roman state, in place of a single president, 
two consuls were the chief executive; but they had certain 
judicial functions also, and this was true of the praetors, aediles, 
and tribunes as well. Formal approval of a law rested with the 
senate, not with the consuls, and it was given beforehand. The 
veto power belonged to the tribunes only. 

Legislative. This function was divided between (i) a senate, 
made up of trained administrators, but not fairly representa- 
tive of the people;^ and ( 2 ) the two popular assemblies, which 
nominally included every citizen, but represented the people 
only in appearance, since distance from the city always pre- 
vented the presence of many thousands of voters. Both the 
senate and the popular assemblies had judicial powers also, in 
spite of their unwieldly size, although these powers were seldom 
exercised. An analogy in our case would be the House of Rep- 
resentatives sitting as a court when it has been proposed to im- 
peach a president. 

^ Since a young man elected quaestor remained a senator for life. 
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Judicial. This power was inherent in the functions of numer- 
ous magistrates, although it centered in the praetor urbdnus and 
the praetor peregrimis and was shared by all three legislative 
bodies. There was no counterpart of the Supreme Court, with 
the subsidiary Federal courts, each made up of judges ap- 
pointed for life by the chief executive. Even the chief justice 
at Rome was elected by the people for one year only, without 
reelection, and the judges of the permanent courts changed from 
year to year. 

Congress and cabinet. The Roman constitution had nothing 
resembling a modern congress, or parliament, in two chambers 
or houses ; nor anything to correspond to a cabinet, which with 
us is purely a body chosen by the president to aid him for the 
term of his office in his task of administration. Nor did the 
Roman state have anything like a European ministry, perform- 
ing duties similar to those of our cabinet, but dependent for its 
tenure of office upon the favor of a party or parties in the legis- 
lative body, of which the ministers are themselves members. 
There remained down to the time of the Empire the venerable 
delusion that the populace of the city of Rome and its environs 
was competent to serve as a legislative body in itself, and 
could be trusted to elect executives, judges, and legislators^ for 
a state of enormous size, many of whose citizens never saw 
Rome; and that at times the same huge crowd could even be 
constituted as a court of justice. 

Federation. The Roman state was not made up of a group of 
federated states, united to form a larger whole but each retain- 
ing its own separate government. There were, however, in the 
Roman world many small city-states which were allowed to 
preserve a portion of their old independence, while in reality 
they were permanently incorporated in the loose structure of 
the imperium populi Rdmdni (cp. §44). 

^I.e. indirectly; for a man was elected quaestor, but as such entered the 
senate for a life term. 
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The Law Courts 

40 . The administration of justice had belonged to the various 
magistrates, especially the praetors, with the right of appeal to 
one of the popular assemblies. Sulla, however, had completely 
reorganized the judiciary on the basis of permanent courts 
(quaestiones perpetuae), each dealing with a particular type of 
offense. Two such courts had been established previously, and 
these served Sulla as a precedent. He gave jury duty to sena- 
tors exclusively; but in 70 b.c., the year in which Cicero prose- 
cuted Verres (§§ 59 f.), a law was passed ordaining that jurors 
should be drawn equally from three classes,--senators, knights, 
and the so-called tribunl acrdrit. This last class, of which very 
little is known, was dropped by Caesar. 

At the head of the judicial system stood the praetors (§25), 
one of whom presided over each of the permanent courts, while 
the praetor urbdnus was the chief justice. He had his tribunal 
in the middle of the Forum for preliminary hearings and the 
decision of unimportant cases. The courts sat in the basilicas 
adjoining the Forum (§49). 

If the jurors, who voted- by casting tablets into an urn,^ con- 
demned the defendant, the presiding praetor, who in any case 
announced the result, prescribed the penalty,— a fine, exile, 
scourging, etc. Capital punishment had been virtually aboF 
ished by laws which permitted voluntary exile instead. From 
the decision of the permanent courts there seems to have been 
no appeal. 

Parties 

41 . The original parties, patricians and plebeians, had dis- 
appeared two centuries before Cicero was born ; but there was 
no less heated rivalry between an upper class, the optimdtes, 
and a lower, that of the populdres. The core of the former 

^See the coin illustrated on page 38, showing an urn (left) and two tablets, 
one marked A {absolvd, "I acquit”), the other C (condemnd) . The jurors 
had also a third tablet, marked NL {ndn liquet), ”it is doubtful.” 
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party consisted of the ndbilitds, which included two distinct ele- 
ments,— patrician families, and those of plebeian origin whose 
fathers or ancestors had held any of the higher (i.e. curule) 
offices. Thus, for example, Cicero, whose father was a knight, 
gained entrance to the senate by virtue of his qusestorship, but 
was accounted a novus homOy and as such was often frowned 
upon by the aristocrats. But the orator’s son, from the mere 
fact that his father had held a curule office, was a ndbilis (not a 
patrician). The novi homines y however (whether magistrates 
or ex-magistrates), were commonly grouped with the ndbiles 
(cp. § 23). 

The ndbiles often found political support among the knights 
also, especially among the wealthier members of that order, and 
likewise among men of the middle class. Taken together the 
party was known as the optimdteSy and its platform was control 
of the government and maintenance of its old class privileges. 
It was in modern terms a conservative party, lacking the organi- 
zation of modern politics but firmly intrenched in power. 

Large financial interests, including the farming of the public 
revenues and other great contracts, banking, and foreign in- 
vestments, were largely in the hands of the knights,— a class to 
which the possession of a certain amount of property (400^000 
sesterces, or about $18,000) gave entrance. They frequently 
had their differences with the senatorial class, but often com- 
bined with it to carry measures of benefit to both. 

42 . The party of the populdres contained the lower classes 
and all others who opposed venerable abuses of the governing 
classes, or in the pretense of such opposition saw the path of 
political success. Thus the popular party was often led by men 
of ability who belonged, socially speaking, to the optimates 
but for their own purposes had changed sides. In terms of 
modern politics it was a liberal or radical party, and it came 
into power in 70 b.c. and again in 60, with small advantage 
to the rank and file of the party. 
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Citizens 

43. Participation in politics was impossible for those who 
were not citizens. Thus the peregrim, foreigners domiciled in 
Roman territory, had to rely upon the praetor peregrlnus (§25) 
for protection, or upon a treaty with their home state, or on 
the personal tie of hospitium^ with some citizen. Slaves also, 
of course, had no civilian rights. The full Roman citizenship 
{ctvitds Rdmdna) was inherited by the children of citizen par- 
ents legally married.- To a foreigner it could be given only by 
vote of the people, or sometimes by Roman generals. In conse- 
quence of the great insurrection known as the Social War 
(90-88 B.c.) Roman citizenship was given by law to many 
Italian states. Slaves too could become citizens, if formally 
emancipated by their masters. An inferior kind of citizenship 
(Latinitds) had been of importance earlier, but since the Social 
War it was found only in the provinces. 

The Provinces 

44. Beyond the bounds of Italy lay the provinces, an empire 
of imposing size, but already thoroughly organized under the 
central authority. The most striking feature of this imperium 
popult Rdmdni was its extraordinary diversity, for which the 
British Empire alone affords a modern parallel. As each prov- 
ince was annexed in turn it received a kind of constitution, 
called lex provinciae, drawn up by a senatorial commission. 
This determined, along with other important matters, the exact 
status of the several states {civitdtes), their rights and duties, 
taxation, etc. Some of the states within the limits of the prov- 

'I.e. "guest-friendship/' with mutual obligations which descended from 
father to son. 

-In ancient communities citizens were those who from birth had been mem- 
bers of the particular tribe. 
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ince were honored by special treaties and allowed almost com- 
plete self-government. These were called dvitdtes foederdtae. 
But even without a treaty a state might receive its "freedom/’ 
and become a ctvitds sine foedere immilnis et libera. These 
privileged communities were not under the governor’s control 
and paid no taxes. The other cities, with varying degrees of 
self-government, paid taxes, bore other burdens, and were di- 
rectly subject to the governor of the province. These were the 
stipendidriae. 

45 . Taxes were collected by the publicdni, organized in com- 
panies (societdtes)y to which a contract for farming particular 
revenues of a certain province was let by the censors for five 
years. The publicdnl were generally Roman knights, who 
profited largely by their contracts with the government, and 
invested heavily at the same time in commercial and other 
enterprises in the provinces. The provincials suffered from the 
greed of the tax-collectors, who also lent them money at high 
rates of interest, 

46 . Each year a new governor came out to the province,— 
an ex-consul or ex-prsetor (of the previous year, until 52 b.c. ; 
§ 90). There were, of course, some upright governors, as Cicero 
himself, for example, in his government of Cilicia (§91). But, 
with the rapid changes of executive, oppression and dishonesty 
were almost the rule ; and at Rome there was no effective pro- 
test against a system which treated the provinces not as integral 
parts of an empire, to be consolidated and efficiently managed 
for the best good of the whole, but as mere sources of revenue 
and profit, to support Italy and enrich the rapid succession of 
senatorial governors. On returning from his province a dis- 
honest governor was often brought to trial before a special court 
(§40) ; but since the jurors usually made common cause with 
the culprit, as a man either of their own class or of a class to 
which they were closely bound, conviction was always difficult 
and costly for the province. 
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The strongest indictment of this short-sighted and corrupt 
system is found in Cicero’s prosecution of Verres for his out- 
rageous misgovernment of Sicily. Even that exposure was in- 
effectual, however ; and these deep-rooted evils, due largely to 
the tax-farming system, and intimately connected with party 
rule where one party retains an almost continuous control, were 
not corrected until the enlightened policy of Julius Caesar deter- 
mined the course of provincial government under the Empire. 

The Political Leaders 

47 . The age of Marius and Sulla, under the dire stress of Ger- 
manic invasion and civil war, had accustomed men to the idea 
that at a critical moment a man of force might be granted the 
imperium (plenary power) repeatedly, for a long term, as de- 
fined by the popular assembly ; and to understand the political 
situation in Cicero’s day it is necessary to bear in mind not only 
the traditional machinery of state, now decidedly out of gear, 
but also the presence of three ambitious leaders, ready, if a 
favorable opportunity should offer, to destroy the old mech- 
anism and substitute a tyranny. Pompey had won military 
glory on many fields— in Italy, Spain, and Africa, in the East 
against the pirates and Mithridates— and enjoyed the devoted 
support of his soldiers. Crassus, the great capitalist, had also 
gained distinction in the field against Spartacus, and was eager 
for further laurels, until his expedition against Parthia (53 b.c.) 
brought disaster in a battle beyond the Euphrates. Caesar at 
first had no military backing ; but after the three had formed a 
coalition, called the First Triumvirate, in 60 b.c., combining 
their political strength for their own ambitious purposes, Caesar 
secured his coveted opportunity in Gaul, which he governed for 
two terms of five years each (cp. § 88). 

With the death of Crassus, while Caesar was completing the 
conquest of Gaul, the rivalry between Pompey and Caesar be- 
came only the more intense, and led to actual civil war in 
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January, 49B.C. (§92), when Caesar left his province with his 
troops and marched down the length of Italy. Pompey was 
defeated at Pharsalus, in Thessaly, in 48 b.c., and fled to Egypt, 
but was murdered on landing there. His struggle against Caesar 
was continued by the senatorial party, until the last opposi- 
tion was crushed at Munda, in Spain, 45 b.c. But the dictator 
himself fell a victim to the conspiracy of the "liberators,” who 
assassinated him in a hall connected with Pompey’s theater on 
the fifteenth of March, 44 b.c. (§95). 

The Political Center, the Forum 

48 . The focus of political life in republican Rome was at first 
the Comitium, a rectangular open place at the north angle of 
the Forum. But this diminutive place had been outgrown long 
before Cicero’s time, and the Forum itself was now the political 
center, without ceasing to be a busy market place. On the long 
sides of the Forum were low and lightly built shops (tabernae 
veteres and tabernae novae) ^ many of them occupied by bankers 
and money-changers. Much more conspicuous were the temples 
and the so-called basilicas, four in number. At the east end 
(farthest from the Capitol) stood the round Temple of Vesta, 
and beyond it the Regia, i.e. the office of the pontifex maximus, 
where one could also consult the long list of consuls, as well as 
that of the recorded triumphs, inscribed on the walls. Here, 
too, was the Domus Publica, or official residence of the pontifex 
maximus (§31), while near by, under the slope of the Palatine, 
lived the Vestal virgins. By the Temple of Vesta was that of 
Castor and Pollux. At the Capitoline (or west) end of the 
Forum were two temples, that of Saturn (left), used also 
as a treasury (§28), and that of Concord (right). The tiny 
Temple of Janus, a mere shrine of bronze, had its place on the 
north side of the Forum. Near it stood the speakers’ platform, 
or Rostra, as it was called from the beaks of warships with 
which it was adorned. It was at that time located on the line 
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which separated the Comitium from the Forum. From this plat- 
form Cicero delivered not a few of his best-known speeches, as 
that on the Manilian Law, and the Second and Third Orations 
against Catiline. The scene of the First Oration against Cati- 
line, the Temple of Jupiter Stator, was beyond the Forum to the 
southeast, at the foot of the Palatine, near the site of the later 
Arch of Titus (see page i6). In the middle of the Forum ^ stood 
the tribunal of the praetor. 

49. For the convenience of the law courts, and for other busi- 
ness as well, there were several basilicas,— broad halls, affording 

shelter in their naves and aisles. Two of 
these. Basilica Opimia and Basilica Porcia, 
were near the Temple of Concord and the 
Comitium (see map, p. Ixi). A third, the 
Sempronia, stood west of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux; a fourth, the Fulvia 
Emilia, was on the opposite side of the 
Forum, facing the same temple. 

The Senate-house, or Curia Hostilia, was 
reached from the north angle of the Forum by passing across 
the Comitium. On the left side of the latter, at the foot of the 
Capitol, was the Career, the very small prison in which were 
detained prisoners awaiting execution. In the lower dungeon, ^ 
called Tullidniim, the Catilinarian conspirators were strangled. 

50. But in addition to these buildings around the Forum and 
the Comitium there was a background of others, on higher 
levels. More imposing than any of the structures just named 
was the Tabularium, or Record Office, on the steep slope of the 
Capitoline Hill, partly behind and above the temples of Con- 

1 Or nearer the east end, by the Puteal Libonis, which marked a spot struck 
by lightning. 

2 This dungeon, grimly described by Sallust, Cat. 55, 3-4, may still be 
visited. Tradition makes it the prison of St. Peter and St. Paul. A description, 
by Professor Tenney Frank, appeared in the Classical Journal, Vol. XIX 
(1924), pp. 495-498- 
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cord and Saturn. It still stands, and shelters certain municipal 
offices of the Rome of today. To the left of the Tabularium 
the stroller in the Forum had a distant view of the Capitoline 
temple, rising on the western crest of the hill. To the right, on 
the Arx, above the Curia, rose another temple, that of Juno 
Moneta, which served as the mint,^ on the eastern summit of 



the Capitoline. Looking in the opposite direction, down the 
length of the Forum, one saw on the right, over the Castor 
temple, the nearest (north) angle of the Palatine Hill, at that 
time occupied by a few venerable temples and by private houses, 
one of which Cicero bought in the year 62 b.c. (§ 86). 

Thus the Forum was in every sense the focus of Roman pub- 
lic life, gathering about it nearly all the most sacred associations 
of the national history, so that a speaker on the Rostra, with 
a wave of the hand, could conjure up many glorious memories. 

^From moneta we have our words "money,” "monetary,” and "mint.” 
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IV. THE LIFE OF CICERO 
Arpinum 

51. Marcus Tullius Cicero was born some sixty miles south- 
east of Rome, near Arpinum, an old town of the Volscians, 
perched on a commanding height above the fertile valley of the 
Liris, in a region noted for its healthfulness, its cool mountain 
streams, and its remarkable cascades. One of these streams, the 
Fibrenus, empties into the Liris about five miles from Arpinum, 
and at this picturesque confluence the family of Cicero had 
their country home. A simple farmhouse in the grandfather’s 
time, it had been rebuilt as a comfortable villa by the father. 
Here the orator was born, on the third of January, io6 b.c.^ 

52. His father was a Roman knight of excellent reputation 
and educated tastes, living among his books on the estate near 
Arpinum. Helvia, the mother of Cicero, was of a plebeian 
family which had risen to the ndbilitds (§ 41) ; but as he never 
mentions her, we know of her only through a casual reference in 
a letter of his brother, who speaks of her as a careful manager of 
her household.- The family interests were by no means con- 
fined to little Arpinum ; for Marius, who had saved Italy from 
the German invaders, and headed the popular party in civil 
wars, was their fellow townsman, and by virtue of an adoption 
was reckoned as a kinsman. 

Rome— Studies and Training » 

53. Family and local pride in the achievements of Marius 
stimulated the father s ambitions for his two sons, Marcus and 
Quintus, whose schooling, if they were to rise in the world, must 
not be limited to local training. Thus the education of the boys 

recent description of Cicero’s birthplace, by H. J. Leon, may be found 
in the Classical Journal, Vol. XIX (1924), pp. 291-296. A full discussion of 
the site, by Professor G. A. Harrer, appeared in Studies in Philology (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina), Vol. XXI (1924)) PP* 54 ^- 570 . 

2 Cp. the letter of Quintus Cicero on page 205. 
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brought the family to Rome, where they lived quietly in their 
own house on the Carinae, the nearest slope of the Esquiline to 
the Forum. Through the kind offices of relatives the two most 
eminent orators of the day, M. Antonius and L. Crassus, were 
led to take an interest in the education of the young Ciceros. 
Greek teachers of rhetoric were recommended by Crassus, and 
constant practice in declaiming in Greek was a large part 
of their training. But they had many opportunities to hear 
Crassus himself speak in public, as also the other orators of 
the time. 

54 . Cicero’s love of literature and his predilection for writing 
verse were stimulated by the Greek poet Archias, who had come 
to Rome while the orator was a child at Arpinum. Having com- 
pleted his sixteenth year he put on the toga virllis, and began 
regularly to attend trials and to hear speeches in the Forum. 
Under the guidance of Q. Mucius Scsevola, the aged augur, he 
began his legal studies. In the very next year the Social War 
brought an interruption of study by a term of service as a re- 
cruit in the army of the consul Gnaeus Pompey, the father of the 
great Pompey. Further studies in the law followed, however, 
under another Scaevola (the pontifex), and in philosophy and 
rhetoric under several Greek teachers. Even earlier he had 
heard the Epicurean Phaedrus, and now he became a pupil of 
Philo, who was head of the Academy at Athens, but was then in 
Rome, while the troops of Mithridates occupied Attica. A new 
master in oratory was the Rhodian Molo ; and Cicero himself 
began to write on rhetoric. Outwardly these were troublous 
times, with much bloodshed, after Marius returned from exile 
(87 B.c.) ; while the return of Sulla (83 b.c.) brought on another 
civil war, with the horrors of a proscription. During this reign 
of terror Cicero was absorbed in his studies, including rhetorical 
practice in Latin and, more frequently, in Greek. A Stoic phi- 
losopher, Diodotus, was living in Cicero’s house as his constant 
companion and teacher, especially in logic and mathematics. 
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The Threshold of a Career— Travel 

55 . In 8 1 B.c. Cicero began legal practice, but at the same 
time kept up his studies with Molo, who was again in Rome. 
His first criminal case was the defense of Roscius of Ameria, 
accused by a powerful favorite of Sulla of murdering his own 
father, but acquitted. This first success of the young lawyer 
belongs to the year 8o b.c. Two years at the bar were enough 
to establish his reputation, but bis voice and general health 
needed careful attention, and this led to his temporary retire- 
ment for further study and travel. 

56 . Of these two travel years six months were spent in Athens, 
in hearing the philosophical lectures of Antiochus, Phaedrus, 
and Zeno. But training in oratory was diligently pursued under 
Demetrius. At Athens he was much in the company of his old 
schoolmate Titus Pomponius Atticus, to whom in later years 
he wrote so many letters. With him in Athens were also his 
brother Quintus and a cousin. 

Leaving Greece, probably accompanied by Atticus or Quintus, 
or both, he traveled extensively in western Asia Minor, follow- 
ing the beaten track of Roman tourists, meeting many noted 
teachers of oratory, and hearing their florid speeches ; for that 
was the type then in vogue in Asia. At Rhodes he heard once 
more the more moderate oratory of Molo, and the lectures of a 
famous Stoic philosopher, Posidonius. 


Marriage; Qu^storship in Sicily 

57 . As a result of these two years he returned to Rome in 
77 B.c. greatly strengthened in health and voice, and with a 
more mature mastery of public speaking. His great rival in the 
courts was Hortensius, the leading orator of the day. About 
this time we are probably to place Cicero’s marriage to Terentia. 
In 76 B.c. he was elected quaestor for the following year, and 
thus became a member of the senate (§28). 
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58. In the capacity of quaestor he went to the province of 
Sicily ; and as this province by exception had two quaestors, he 
was assigned to the western end of the island, with headquarters 
at Lilybaeum.^ His administration of the office of quaestor was 
highly praised, and might have brought him an election to the 
tribuneship, had he chosen to compete. It was the period of 
Spartacus and Sertorius, the former ravaging Italy at the head 
of his army of gladiators and fugitive slaves, while the latter, 
supported by many former partisans of Marius, held out against 
all comers in Spain. Meanwhile Lucullus was in pursuit of 
Mithridates, the king of Pontus. At last, in 71B.C., Crassus 
defeated Spartacus ; and Pompey, having brought the Sertorian 
war to an end, returned in triumph at the end of the year. 

The Prosecution of Verres 

59. The consulship of Pompey and Crassus (70 b.c., the birth- 
year of Virgil) was a turning-point in the career of Cicero. 
Senatorial government was shaken by the power of two such 
leaders— Pompey, a favorite with the people and the idol of the 
army, and Crassus, at the head of the capitalists, who were 
mainly knights. It was thus possible, in the face of opposition 
from the senate, to restore the powers of which Sulla had de- 
prived the tribunes and to give the knights their old share in 
jury duty. But before the latter reform was carried out, the 
celebrated case of Verres, the infamous governor of Sicily, came 
to trial before a jury composed exclusively of senators. By the 
aid of bribery and the sympathy of his own class, many of them 
tainted with like corruption in the provinces, or ready to defend 
a system profitable to the party, Verres could hope that he too 
would be acquitted. 

60. Cicero’s honest quaestorship in Sicily and rising reputa- 
tion at the bar led to his retention by the province as the prose- 

1 This was two years before the notorious Verres came out as governor of 
Sicily. 
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cutor of Verres. A preliminary hearing effectually disposed of 
a rival prosecutor, Caecilius, who was in collusion with Verres. 
Cicero then traveled from end to end of Sicily, collecting evi- 
dence while on a tour of fifty days. The trial itself was staged 
in August, and lasted only nine days. For, as he had to face 
Hortensius, the best-known orator of the time, Cicero adopted 
entirely novel tactics, speaking very briefly and then presenting 
his mass of evidence. This was so damaging in character and 
overwhelming in amount that Hortensius, instead of venturing 
to make any reply, advised his client to go into voluntary exile. 
Heavy damages were awarded to the province, but Verres was 
safe in permanent banishment and had managed to retain no 
small part of his artistic plunder. It remained for Cicero to 
publish the facts, bringing the material in hand into telling 
shape in the form of seven orations, one delivered at the pre- 
liminary hearing, one at the trial itself, and five (or one oration 
in five parts) which, although never delivered at all, he had 
written out in finished style, as though they had actually been 
heard at a final trial. One of these (Book IV) is entirely de- 
voted to Verres’ scandalous methods as an art collector. 

iEniLE— POMPEY AND THE PiRATES 

61 . In his successful prosecution of Verres, Cicero had won a 
great victory over the intrenched forces of senatorial misrule 
in the provinces, and had placed himself definitely on the side 
of Pompey, the popular leader. In this same year he was 
elected curule aedile (§ 27) for the year 69 b.c., when Hortensius 
was consul. As sedile he was bound by custom to provide public 
entertainments at certain festivals. Extravagance in the hope 
of winning support in future elections was the rule. Cicero, 
however, kept within the bounds of reasonable expenditure. 
Meantime he was bu.sy at the bar as well, defending among 
others Fonteius, who appears to have ruled Gallia Narbonensis 
more or less after the manner of Verres. 
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62 . Near the end of the year 68 b.c. the long series of letters 
to his most intimate friend, Atticus, begins ; and about the same 
time his father died. In the following year the ravages of 
pirates in the Mediterranean had become so serious that an ex- 
traordinary single command against them was conferred upon 
Pompey under a law of the tribune Gabinius (§38). Within 
a few months Pompey had swept the sea of pirates, thus per- 
mitting commerce with the East and the all-important grain 
trade to be resumed. In this year Cicero was unanimously 
elected praetor (§ 25). 

Pr/etor; Manilian Law; Catiline 

63 . The praetorship he held in 66 b.c., with the duty of pre- 
siding over the particular court before which he had prosecuted 
Verres four years before. The brilliant success of the campaign 
against the pirates had greatly strengthened Pompey’s position 
as a popular leader. And as Lucullus had not yet concluded the 
war with Mithridates, while meantime the new general, Glabrio, 
Lucullus’ nominal successor, was accomplishing nothing, it was 
now proposed to give full authority to Pompey as commander 
in chief against the king of Pontus. A bill to this end was 
brought forward by the tribune Gains Manilius on the first of 
January (§ 38). Cicero in his first political speech so effectively 
supported this proposal to create a new command that the 
opposition, including his old rival, Hortensius, was powerless. 
This brought Cicero again into direct conflict with the sena- 
torial party, which had good reason to dread the concentration 
of so much power in the hands of Pompey, since he might be 
disposed to turn dictator, after the pattern of Sulla. Cicero 
seems to have thought the possible evils, apparent as they were, 
no worse than the present misgovernment by a degenerate sen- 
ate. In the general corruption, the widespread poverty and 
discontent, the growing strength of army and mob, he must 
have had some forebodings of a possible revolution. The fer* 
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ment which was to produce the conspiracy of Catiline was 
already working. But Catiline was not the real leader in this 
first movement (66b.c.), commonly called the first conspiracy 
of Catiline. The actual principals were Cajsar and Crassus, 
whose aim was to check Pompey’s dangerous power and then 
to secure their own supremacy. 

64 . For the year 65 b.c. P. Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius 
Sulla were elected consuls, but were accused of bribery and 
forthwith condemned. Their accusers, L. Aurelius Cotta and 
L. Manlius Torquatus, were accordingly elected in their places. 
Autronius at once became an adherent of Catiline and an avowed 
enemy of Cicero, while Sulla also joined Catiline, who planned 
to murder the new consuls and others on the first of January on 
the Capitol. Foiled in this, the conspirators failed again in a 
more desperate attempt on the fifth of February at the Senate- 
house. It was in this year, 65n.c., that Cicero’s only son, 
Marcus, was born. 

Canvass for the Consulship ; Agrarian Bill 

65 . Unlike most ex-pradors Cicero did not go out after his 
term of office to govern a province. Looking forward to candi- 
dacy for the consulship of 63 b.c. (the earliest for which he 
would be eligible on account of age; cp. § 23 fin.), he laid all his 
plans with great care, because of the opposition of the senators 
to any novus homo, and to himself in particular, as the sup- 
porter of Pompey. The latter was in the East, and not disposed 
to give any real help to Cicero in the canvass. The two candi- 
dates who seemed to command the largest support of the people 
were Catiline and Gains Antonius,’ who combined in the hope 
of defeating Cicero, with the aid of Crassus and Caesar and by 
extensive bribery. A few days before the election Cicero made 
a vigorous attack in the senate upon Catiline and Antonins, - 


uncle of M. Antonius, the triumvir. 
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the lost oration in Toga Candida} Reluctantly the senators 
decided to back the novus homo^ who was elected by a large 
majority, while Antonius defeated Catiline by a narrow margin. 

66 . Just before the end of the year a new maneuver of the 
democratic leaders in their own interest took the form of a land 
bill. It was proposed to establish a commission of ten members, 
for five years, with very large powers and with the duty of sell- 
ing or dividing public lands in the provinces, as well as in Italy, 
in order to provide farms for the needy. Colonies were to be 
founded at the discretion of the commissioners. Against these 
proposals Cicero delivered four orations (the first of them on 
the day of his inauguration), and the veto of a tribune pre- 
vented the bill from becoming a law. Though Cicero was 
opposing a popular measure, it was a triumph for him. 

The Consulship 

67 . Among other speeches delivered by Cicero as consul was 
that in defense of an aged knight, Rabirius, against whom 
Caesar had induced a tribune, Labienus,- to bring a charge of 
treason, alleging that forty years earlier Rabirius had caused 
the death of the turbulent tribune Saturninus after the senate 
had proclaimed martial law and had called good citizens to arms, 
thus suspending, as the senators claimed, the right of appeal to 
the decision of the people in capital cases. It was really an 
attack upon the constitutionality of the so-called sendtus cdn- 
sultum ultimum (§35), which was to be resorted to again in 
this same year as a measure against Catiline and his associates. 
Rabirius was defended by Hortensius also, and was acquitted. 
Another act of Cicero’s administration was the passage of a new 
law (lex Tullia de ambitu) against bribery and other corrupt 
practices in elections. A few months later he was to defend 
Murena, accused under the new law (§ 73). 

^So called from the freshly whitened garb of the candidate. 

2 Later his most trusted officer in Gaul. 
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In this year of Cicero^s consulship occurred the death by 
suicide of Mithridates, Rome’s greatest enemy at this period; 
also the birth of Caesar’s grand-nephew Octavian, the future 
emperor Augustus. The same year saw the belated triumph of 
Lucullus for his victories over Mithridates and Tigranes. Pom- 
pey, after conquering Judea, entered the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The Conspiracy 

68. Another memorable event of this year was the conspiracy 
of Catiline, again a candidate for the consulship, and the self- 
constituted champion of all the oppressed. So unscrupulous 
was he in his methods of canvassing that he was threatened 
with prosecution by Cato, Catiline insolently retorted— it was 
in the senate— that if any fire were kindled against himself, he 
would extinguish it, not with water, but by pulling down the 
house,— his figure for a revolution. The elections appear to 
have been more than once postponed. It was nearing the end 
of September, probably, when on Cicero’s motion the elections 
were once more postponed for a day, that the senate might con- 
sider the situation. At the next day’s session Catiline was 
invited to clear himself, but he boldly revealed his attitude, 
contrasting the weak (senatorial) party and its feeble head with 
the strong party which he was ready to lead. The senate took 
action— just what is not known, but with such mildness that 
Catiline in his own estimation scored a victory. 

69. When the elections followed, a little later, armed parti- 
sans of Catiline appeared in the Campys Martius, so that the 
consul was forced to surround himself with a bodyguard and 
wore armor himself, that the people might be duly impressed 
by his danger and rally to his aid, if need arose. The result was 
that fear of Catiline threw many votes suddenly to Murena, 
who was elected with Silanus. 

70. Frustrated a second time in his attempt to win the con- 
sulship, Catiline now showed that he had been preparing for 
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civil war if defeated at the polls. But Cicero kept himself 
informed of the revolutionary plans; and on October 21 he 
announced in the senate that Manlius, Catiline’s lieutenant at 
Fajsulx in Etruria, was to take up arms six days later; also 
that a massacre of the optimates was planned for the twenty- 
eighth. It was on the twenty-second, probably, that the senate 
in alarm passed the sendtils cdnsultum ultimiim (§ 67), thus 
proclaiming martial law. Military and other preparations were 
at once begun. Catiline was accused under the lex Plautia of 
having resorted to force. With an air of injured innocence he 
gave himself up, and begged several prominent men in succes- 
sion, including Cicero, to take him into custody. Such polite 
arrest did not prevent him from coming into the senate, or 
attending the meetings of his followers,-— as that at the house of 
La^ca, on the evening of the sixth of November, when plans were 
finally settled, involving his own prompt departure from the 
city. One of his first objects was to dispose of Cicero. Two 
knights^ at once promised to kill the consul in his bed before 
daybreak the next morning. But Cicero was promptly informed 
of the plan, and had time not only co post a stronger guard 
about his house but also to predict to a number of prominent 
men just who would come to his door on that errand of 
bloodshed. 

Circumstances of the First and Second Orations against 
Catiline 

71 . Arriving with the earliest morning callers (November 7), 
the would-be assassins were refused admittance.- Of Cicero’s 
further measures on that day we are not informed. Knowing 

^ Cicero names one of them as (C.) Cornelius {pro Sulla, ' $2, the passage 
which fixes the Cate of the meeting at Lieca’s). Sallust links a senator, 
L. \'arguntcius, with Cornelius {Cat. 28 , i). 

-That the attempt upon the life of the consul was for some reason post- 
poned to the morning of the eighth, was argued by Mommsen, Nutting, and 
others from the words of 24 2S f. (spoken to an audience presumably well 
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that Catiline’s departure had been fixed in the meeting at 
Laeca’s for the following night (the seventh), he seems to have 
awaited developments. As a matter of fact, Catiline again 
changed his plans. On the morning of the eighth^ the consul 
sent out a summons to the senators to meet, not as usual in the 
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Curia, but for reasons of safety in the Temple of Jupiter Stator, 
close to the Palatine Hill, and now further defended by an 
armed guard of knights. In daring to appear at this session of 
the senate Catiline showed only his customary effrontery. But 
matters had now gone too far. As he came in, seats were at 

informed about the principal facts) : "hesterno die, cum domi meae paene in- 
terfectus essem, senatum in aedem lovis Statoris convocavi,” etc. But the 
cwm-clause ("having barely escaped assassination,” etc.) does not require us 
to assume the same date for its verb as for convoedvt. From the more de- 
tailed accounts of 7 5 ff. and pro Sulla, 52 fin., no reader would ever think of 
the possibility of an interval of more than a day before the assassins attempted 
to redeem their promise to Catiline. ^ See note, p. xevi. 
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once vacated ; and when he ventured to speak, he was shouted 
down. Cicero then delivered the speech later published as the 
First Oration against Catiline, attacking him with vigorous in- 
vective, declaring that every secret of the conspiracy was known 
already and urging him to leave the city. Catiline tried to 
reply, with a scornful comparison of himself, the patrician, with 
the upstart Cicero,— a mere outsider claiming to be the savior 
of the state. But abuse was drowned in the shouts of '' Enemy I ” 
and ” Traitor ! ” as he rushed out of the temple. Cicero did not 
venture to order his arrest, as Catiline was known to have 
powerful supporters in the popular party, especially Caesar; 
and, legally speaking, he was already under nominal arrest. 
The same night he left the city, attended by a small escort only. 
The first report, circulated by his followers and supported by 
his letters, was that he was going into exile at Massilia (Mar- 
seilles). In reality he was bound for the camp of Manlius at 
Faesula 3 (Fiesole). 

72. On the next day (the ninth of November), while the 
senate was being summoned, Cicero addressed the people from 
the Rostra. In this Second Oration against Catiline he explains 
the whole situation, stills the fears of the populace, justifies his 
own conduct in allowing Catiline to depart unmolested, and 
gives a resume of the different elements composing the motley 
party of revolution. A few days later came the news that 
Catiline had unlawfully assumed the fasces of a legitimate 
magistrate, and would soon join Manlius in Etruria. 

The Case of Murena; Precautions 

73. Later in the month of November one of the new consuls 
elect, Murena, was accused by Servius Sulpicius, one of the 
defeated candidates and the most distinguished jurist of the 
day, of violating the most recent law against bribery, Cicero’s 
own lex Tullia (§ 67 ). The accusation was further supported 
by Cato and others. For the defense were Hortensius, Crassus, 
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and Cicero, who found himself in the awkward situation of a 
man who has secured the passage of a law and then is called 
upon to defend one of the very first offenders. Grave political 
questions were at stake, however, and the condemnation of 
Murena would have made a new election necessary, under cir- 
cumstances most favorable to the worst elements. Certainly 
the upright and able Sulpicius could not have been elected. The 
oration in Murena’s defense {pro Murena) is of great impor- 
tance for the history of the conspiracy. 

74. In the interval since Catiline’s departure from Rome 
Cicero had taken many precautions to insure the safety of the 
city, menaced by the presence of so many of the conspirators 
and their secret sympathizers. Owing to the absence of a regu- 
lar police force the consul had been obliged to avail himself of 
volunteers from the upper classes, including his friend Atticus, 
who with other knights formed a bodyguard. He had an armed 
force of Sabines, and, of course, spies and informants. Among 
his zealous defenders was Clodius, later destined to become his 
bitterest enemy. The plans of the conspirators were to be 
brought to a focus on the seventeenth of December, the festival 
of the Saturnalia. This was the date set for a bloody coup d’etat. 

The Allobroges— the Mulvian Bridge 

75. Lentulus, who had been left as leader in Rome by Catiline, 
being a praetor at the time and an ex-consul, advised delay, 
while Cethegus, another patrician leader, was eager for imme- 
diate action. Among his other slow-moving preparations, Len- 
tulus made use of one Umbrenus, a former merchant in Gaul, 
to tamper with two ambassadors of the Allobroges, a powerful 
Gallic tribe between the Rhone and Isere rivers and the Lake 
of Geneva. Though conquered by Fabius Maximus as long ago 
as I2I B.C., they were still restless, and now financially ruined by 
Roman governors and money-lenders. In such distress they had 
sent legdti to the senate, praying for relief. Lentulus thought 
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he saw an opportunity of stirring up an insurrection beyond the 
Alps, and of securing Gallic cavalry for the army of Catiline. 
The secrets of the conspirators were now revealed, to these 
representatives of the Allobroges, but they decided to remain 
loyal, and made the whole matter known to the patron of their 
state, Fabius Sanga, who in turn informed Cicero. They were 
encouraged to continue their relations with the conspirators, in 
the hope of securing documentary evidence so greatly desired 
by the authorities. 

76. Accordingly they received from Lentulus and others an 
oath and a letter, both under seal, to be delivered to their 
people. They were to be attended on their return journey by 
T. Volturcius, bearer of a letter in guarded language to Catiline. 
Cicero arranged that the returning Gauls and their numerous 
attendants should be intercepted as they crossed the Tiber by 
night, two miles north of the city. There, at the Pons Mulvius 
(Ponte Molle),^ where the Flaminian Way crossed the river, 
they were set upon by armed men under the command of two 
prietors. This was after three o’clock in the morning of the 
third of December. 

77. Thus the incriminating evidence was secured, and the let- 
ters were produced in the .senate with the seals still unbroken. 
Volturcius and the Gauls, then Cethegus with Lentulus and 
others, were brought before the senate and ciuestioned. After 
the reading of the letters, formulation of the evidence, and 
cross-questioning, the senate voted that Lentulus should abdi- 
cate his practorship and be put in custody ; that the eight other 
conspirators should be at once imprisoned, or as fast as they 
could be arrested. Volturcius was excepted, as a reward for his 
services as a witness for the state. A feast of thanksgiving, to 
last several days, was decreed in Cicero’s honor,— the first time 
a civilian had received this reward of military achievement. 

^Scc pafie 34. The four central spans are ancient, and two of these (the 
nearest) date from no b.c. 
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The Third Oration 

78. Late in the afternoon (the third of December) Cicero 
addressed the people from the Rostra, delivering the Third 
Oration against Catiline, in which he gave a full account of 
the scene at the Mulvian Bridge, and of the hearing in the 
senate, with the results of its protracted deliberations. The 
common people, alarmed at last by unquestionable evidence of 
the plot to burn the city, forgot all their sympathy with Catiline, 
their hopes of the abolition of debts and of better times after 
the revolution, and hailed Cicero as their deliverer. 

79. The next day was spent partly in hearing more informers, 
who confirmed the previous testimony, but endeavored also to 
let it appear that Crassus or Caesar was behind the conspiracy. 
Against the former the senate refused to believe anything, while 
Cicero declined to allow the latter’s name to be dragged in. 
Other proceedings of the fourth were the voting of rewards to 
the Allobroges and to Volturcius, and precautions to prevent a 
threatened rescue of the Catilinarians now in custody., The 
danger of violence was very real^and nerved the majority of 
the senate for stern measures. 

An Eventful Session— the Fourth Oration 

80. On the fifth of December the senate met in the Temple of 
Concord, to decide the fate of Lentulus and the four other con- 
spirators then under arrest. The approaches of the temple were 
well guarded. Constitutionally speaking, the senate was not a 
court competent to decide without appeal to the people. But 
the sendtus cdnsuUitm ulthnum (§ 70) had established martial 
law, and the party in power not unreasonably claimed that that 
decree gave the consuls the fullest authority to meet the emer- 
gency. Even Crjsar, who in the case of Rabirius (§67) had 
tried to show that appeal to the people was not suspended by 
martial law, made no protest against consideration of the cases, 
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and was ready to propose a measure for which the constitution 
gave the senate no authority. An added interest is given to this 
eventful session of the senate by the fact that no other meeting 
of any ancient body has been so fully reported by so many 
different authorities.^ 

81. Cicero as presiding officer opened the session, announcing 
and explaining the business before the senate (i.e. his reldtid, 
§ 33 ), The substance of this statement o-f the question seems 
to be extant in revised form in the first six sections of the 
Fourth Oration against Catiline. Silanus, the consul elect, and 
as such the first to be asked his opinion, proposed the extreme 
penalty, execution. Others agreed, until Caesar’s turn came as 
praetor elect. His voice was for confiscation of the conspirators’ 
property, and their imprisonment in some of the larger towns 
of Italy, with a heavy penalty imposed upon the town in ques- 
tion if the prisoner escaped. The main features of Caesar’s 
argument have been preserved in the speech which Sallust in- 
serted in his Catiline ( 51 ). In this speech Caesar does not in 
any way belittle the guilt of the offenders, but he would have 
no new and unheard-of penalty. Great severity, he felt, would 
be beneath the dignity of the senate and could only provoke 
a reaction in favor of the victims. History would not approve 
so dangerous a precedent as their execution without a formal 
trial. 

82. Other senators simply assented to the one proposal or the 
other. Then Cicero, speaking again, delivered the speech which 
in its revised dress forms the body of the Fourth Oration against 
Catiline (from 54 25 on). *He urges that fear for his personal 
safety be not allowed to influence the decision. As consul he 
will execute any mandate of the senate, but indirectly his 
hearers are made by guarded hints to feel that he really favor? 

1 Cicero elsewhere enlarges upon his pains to secure an accurate record ot 
the testimony, naming four senators who acted as clerks {pro Sulla, 41 f.), 
and providing for the dissemination of copies throughout Italy and the 
provinces. 
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the severer penalty for men who have shown themselves hostes^ 
and hence cannot claim the protection of their forfeited rights 
as citizens. 

But Caesar’s proposal was clearly gaining. Tiberius Nero, 
grandfather of the future emperor, proposed postponement un- 
til Catiline should have been defeated in the field. Silanus 
weakened, and feebly explained that by "extreme penalty” he 
had meant imprisonment. Cicero’s brother Quintus sided with 
Caesar. 

83. The decisive speech was now made by Cato as tribune 
elect. This also is preserved in substance, though Sallust felt 
free to make many alterations (Cat. 52 ). It was high time, 
he said, for immediate action, and there should be no talk of 
mercy in the presence of such immediate peril. The hands of 
Catiline would be strengthened by any show of weakness on 
the part of the senate. Not arms, but moral strength, had made 
Rome great, before the days of luxury and self-interest. Now 
men of the highest rank had conspired to burn, kill, and destroy, 
with the aid of the Gauls. While enemies were within, as well 
as without the walls, there must be no hesitation in employing 
old-time severity. Cato’s speech made such an impression that 
wavering ceased, and after mutual reproaches for cowardice, 
and praise for the courage of Cato, the senators by a large 
majority voted for the death penalty. 


The Executions ; Catiline’s End ; Archias 

84. No time was lost in carrying out the decree of the senate. 
Cicero first gave orders to the tresvin capitdles to prepare for 
the execution. With due police precautions he in person escorted 
Lentulus from the house on the Palatine, in which he was con- 
fined, down the Sacred Way, through the Forum to the prison, 
while the praetors brought in the other prisoners. In a dark 


1 Only Catiline had been formally so declared. 
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dungeon in the rock of the Capitoline, accessible only by a small 
round opening in the floor of the Career (§49 and p. 64), and 
but a few steps away from the Temple of Concord, where the 
senate had been sitting, the five conspirators were immediately 
strangled, and Cicero announced their fate to the crowd in the 
laconic vixerunt I It was evening already when he returned 
through the Forum, escorted by the senators, amid the shouts 
of the people, who hailed him as savior and second founder of 
the state. 

85 . Among the various outbreaks which followed in different 
parts of Italy none was of importance except the insurrection 
in Etruria, headed by Catiline himself. Many of his troops 
deserted on hearing of the death of Lentulus and his com- 
panions, With the remnant he planned to cross the Apennines 
into Cisalpine Gaul, but was entrapped between two armies 
and attacked by that of the consul Gains Antonius, who had 
his reasons for turning over the command to his lieutenant, 
Petreius. Catiline and his followers died bravely fighting, after 
inflicting heavy losses on the troops of the government, near 
Pistoria (Pistoia), northwest of Faesulae (and Florence).^ It 
was early in January, 62 n.c., only a month after the execution 
of his confederates. 

86. Meantime Cicero’s consulship had come to a dramatic 
close. On the last day of the year a new tribune, Metellus 
Nepos, took the unprecedented step of refusing the retiring 
consul an opportunity to speak to the people, on the ground 
that he had allowed the conspirators no hearing. Permitted 
only to take an oath, Cicero promptly swore that he had saved 
the state and the city single-handed ; and the people with one 
voice swore that his oath was true. The same Metellus con- 
tinued his attacks on and after the first of January. Cicero’s 
reply was published, but we have only a few fragments. Again 
he had declined a provincial appointment, the usual sequel to 


^Sallust, Cat. 56-61. 
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a consulship. In this same year (62 b.c.) he defended P. Corne- 
lius Sulla, accused of complicity in the conspiracy. He sup- 
ported also the claims of the poet Archias in the oration pro 
Archia Poeta, delivered before the orator’s brother Quintus, 
sitting as praetor. It was in this year that he bought from Cras- 
sus a house on the Palatine. 

Clodius— Cicero’s Exile 

87 . A bitter quarrel with a former supporter, the utterly un- 
scrupulous young patrician Clodius, fills a large place in the 
next few years of Cicero’s life. In a celebrated scandal occa- 
sioned by his profanation of the sacred rites of the Bona Dea, 
in Caesar’s house, Clodius attempted to prove an alibi, but was 
frustrated by the testimony of Cicero. Though bribery enabled 
him to secure acquittal, Clodius became the implacable enemy 
of Cicero, and delighted in stirring all the animosities roused 
by the execution of the Catilinarians. Pompey had now re- 
turned from the East, to celebrate his triumph over Mithridates 
and other princes, the pirates, etc.; but his attitude toward 
Cicero, who had so ardently supported him, became one of 
increasing coldness, while the senate was estranged from Pom- 
pey and refused to approve his acts or to reward his veterans 
with lands. 

88. In 60 B.c. Caesar returned from his praetorship in Spain, 
claiming a triumph, only to renounce it, however, that he might 
at once enter the campaign for the consulship. The close of the 
year was marked by a political deal between the three leaders 
Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus (the First Triumvirate) to oppose 
the optimates, as led by Cicero, and to secure all the real power 
for themselves and their friends. Caesar was elected consul for 
59B.C., with an insignificant colleague, Bibulus, and after his 
year of office was to govern Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul with 
Illyricum for five years. At last Pompey’s arrangements in the 
East were confirmed, and lands were allotted to his veterans. 
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Aided by this turn of affairs and the humiliation of the senate, 
whose old-time power had now passed to the triumvirs, Clodius, 
who had had himself adopted into a plebeian family, that he 
might become tribune of the people, was now (58B.C.) in that 
office, and was able to bring about the exile of Cicero, for his 
execution of the Catilinarians without trial. In the depths of 
despondency Cicero retired first to the south of Italy, and then 
to Thessalonica, finally returning to the Adriatic at Dyrrha- 
chium (Durazzo), in Illyria (western Macedonia). 

The Return; Dark Days; the Proconsulship 

89 . At last, after an absence of seventeen months, the political 
atmosphere had so far cleared that he was permitted to return, 
by a law passed in the assembly of the centuries (§37). A 
month later he reached home, receiving an enthusiastic wel- 
come (September, 57 b.c.). But Pompey and the jealous opti- 
mates, who had clipped his wings, had no wish that they should 
grow again. Under the triumvirs the whole situation had 
changed, and the cause of the aristocrats was doomed. De- 
spondent and powerless in the face of such odds, Cicero, whose 
submission had been promised during his exile by his brother 
Quintus, was reduced to humiliating subservience for some five 
years, during which he was occupied in part in literary pursuits 
(§§ loi f.). The triumvirs renewed their agreement at Luca 
(Lucca) in April, 56 b.c., assigning themselves provinces and 
armies for the next five years,— Gaul and Illyricum again to 
Caesar, Spain to Pompey, Syria to Crassus. 

90 . But the death of Julia, Caesar’s daughter and Pompey’s 
wife, in 54 b.c., and the disaster which in the next year overtook 
Crassus and his army beyond the Euphrates, reduced the tri- 
umvirate to two avowed rivals, more and more incapable of 
working together, even for their own selfish advantage, still less 
to stem the rising tide of anarchy at Rome. Violence was 
increasingly frequent. Clodius, attacking Milo with a gang 
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of ruffians, was himself slain. Cicero unsuccessfully defended 
Milo in a court intimidated by Pompey’s soldiers, but later 
published a carefully finished pro Milone, one of the best- 
known of his orations. Pompey was now elected sole consul 
fot 52 B.c. One of his acts as consul was the framing of a law 
which required a retiring magistrate to wait for five years be- 
fore going out to govern a province, his object being to disarm 
Caesar, in case he should gain another consulship. 

91 . In erecting this new system it was necessary to make 
special provision for the first five years by calling on many 
ex-magistrates who, like Cicero, had never governed a province 
at all. Though more than ever reluctant to accept such a 
position, he could not decline. Thus another brief chapter of 
his life is made by his proconsulship of Cilicia, together with 
some adjacent territory and the island of Cyprus (July, 51 b.c., 
to July, 50). Including some leisurely travel by way of Athens, 
this office involved an absence of more than a year and a half 
from Rome, If not altogether happy, he at least governed his 
province with conspicuous honesty and ability, gaining some 
military successes at a time when a Parthian invasion was a 
serious menace. A supplicdtid was voted him by the senate; 
but, in the hope of gaining the higher honor of a triumph, he 
did not enter the city upon his arrival, January 4th, 49 b.c. 

Civil War ; Marcellus 

92 . Unfortunately his return coincided exactly with the out- 
break of civil war. On the first of January the senate had re- 
jected proposals made by Caesar, and summoned him to give up 
his command by a given date. Matters moved so rapidly that 
on the seventh the senate resorted to its most extreme measure, 
the sendtus cdnsultum ultimum (§35), declaring martial law, 
to be administered by the consuls, praetors, tribunes, and any 
proconsuls in the vicinity of the city, this last provision includ- 
ing Pompey and Cicero. Three days later Caesar crossed the 
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Rubicon, the southern boundary of his province, and with this 
march to Ariminum the great civil war began. 

By the seventeenth, alarm at the rapid advance of Caesar’s 
troops led Pompey to abandon Rome, and Cicero at once fol- 
lowed his example. Giving up the hope of making a stafid, 
Pompey hastened down to Brundisium and wrote to Cicero to 
join him there. Cicero delayed, however, and a month later 
(the end of March) he met Caesar at Formiae. But his hopes of 
a reconciliation were dashed. Meanwhile Pompey had trans- 
ported his army across to the opposite shore of the Adriatic ; and 
early in June the two Ciceros with their two sons sailed away 
from Italy, to join the army of Pompey several months later. 

93 . Caesar promptly carried the war into Spain, and there 
defeated Pompey’s generals. Early in January he followed 
Pompey across the Adriatic, to begin the campaign which 
ended in the rout at Pharsalus, 48 b.c. Pompey fled to Egypt, 
only to be murdered as he landed. Cicero,. detained by illness, 
had not been present at the battle, but was urged by Cato to 
accept the chief command. He declined, however, and, return- 
ing to Italy, spent nearly a year unhappily at Brundisium, 
weighed down by personal and family anxieties as well. Finally 
Caesar arrived, after his precarious campaign in Egypt. Cicero, 
now forgiven, was treated with such consideration that he could 
at last return to Rome and to his favorite villas, where he 
found consolation in writing on philosophy and oratory with 
tireless industry. After years of silence he spoke again in the 
senate in 46 n.c., thanking Caesar for his clemency toward Mar- 
cellus. He also pleaded with Caesar in behalf of Q. Ligarius, and 
in 45 B.c. for the Galatian prince Deiotarus. 

Domestic Trials; Tullia’s Death 

94 . War had brought its inevitable heritage of hard times, 
and in his long absence Cicero thought that his wife, Terentia, 
had mismanaged the family property. Estrangement led to 
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divorce in 46B.C. In the same year Cicero married a young 
heiress, Publilia, who had been his ward. His beloved daughter, 
Tullia, who had been unhappy in her marriages, died at the 
Tusculan villa in February, 45B.C., and this great sorrow led 
the broken-hearted father to seek complete seclusion. He even 
divorced his young wife, who had shown her jealousy of Tullia. 
Many prominent men wrote him letters of condolence, including 
Caesar (from Spain), Brutus, and Servius Sulpicius, but his 
grief was not to be consoled by letters gracefully expressing the 
sympathy of his friends. 

C/ESAR Supreme ; ms Death ; Antony 

95. Caesar’s supremacy was now finally secured by his victory' 
over the last of the republican forces in Africa, at Thapsus, in 
46 B.C., and in Spain, at Munda, in 45 b.c. 

But his autocratic rule, enlightened and gen- 
erally benevolent as it was, gave grave 
offense, especially to the optimates. Tradi- 
tional hatred of tyrants favored the conspir- 
acy formed by Brutus, Cassius, and the other 
"liberators.” His assassination, however, on 
the fifteenth of March, 44 b.c., did not re- 
store the republic; and those who with 
Cicero had applauded the deed of the tyrannicides soon found 
that Antony could be as much of a tyrant as the great dicta- 
tor, and as much more dangerous as he was less intelligent. 
Nothing more had been accomplished than a change of masters, 
very much for the worse. The "liberators” had no practical 
plans, so that the riotous funeral of the popular hero was soon 
followed by their flight. The young grand-nephew of Caesar, 
Octavius, by adoption his son and heir, stood ready to claim 
the inheritance in the face of all opposition. Antony was un- 
willing to resign his power, fortified by possession of the dic- 
tator’s private papers and the funds. 
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Defiance ; Proscription ; the End 

96. Cicero in despair had started for Greece in July, but more 
hopeful news from Rome led him to turn back from the straits 
of Sicily. Arriving at Rome at the end of August, he delivered 
an oration against Antony— the First Philippic— on the second 
of September. Thus he found himself once more in the harness, 
as leader of the constitutional party; and the long conflict with 
Antony begins. It is the most honorable period of his entire 
career, for the unselfish course which he pursued with so much 
energy was one involving great personal danger. Antony defied 
the senate in attempting to take forcible possession of Cisalpine 
Gaul, the province he had assigned to himself. Hirtius and 
Pansa, the consuls, with Octavius, took the field against Antony, 
who was defeated before Mutina (Modena), in April, 43B.C. 
But both consuls lost their lives; and Octavius, piqued that the 
command was not given to him, marched on Rome with his 
legions in August and forced his election to the consulship. 

97. Three months later he formed the Second Triumvirate, 
with Antony and Lepidus. They were duly elected by the 
comiiia tributa to this extraordinary magistracy for the term 
of five years, and at once revived the Sullan proscriptions, as a 
means of ridding themselves of many personal enemies and lay- 
ing hands on their property. Most conspicuous on the list of 
more than two hundred senators thus proscribed was Cicero. 
With his brother, who was also included, Cicero planned to flee 
to Macedonia. But delay and irresolution promptly cost Quin- 
tus his life and prevented Marcus’ escape. On the seventh of 
December, 43 b.c., while his servants were bearing the orator 
hastily along a shaded walk on his seaside estate at Formiae, 
he was overtaken by the assassins,— a military tribune whom he 
had once defended and a centurion. Refusing to risk the lives 
of his slaves, he bravely offered his neck to the sword. By 
Antony’s orders his head and right hand (or both hands) were 
exposed on the Rostra at Rome. 
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V. CICERO’S PLACE IN LITERATURE, WITH A 
SUMMARY OF HIS WORKS 

98. Cicero holds a place all his own in the general history of 
literature. Deeper thinkers and more original writers were 
among his Greek models, but no one of them has exerted so 
uninterruptedly an influence comparable to that of Cicero. 
Gathering up the most tangible results of Greek labors, avoiding 
every extreme, while cultivating all that was best in thought and 
word, he made himself the teacher of the Roman world, and 
handed on a whole body of learning and culture to the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. One age has been most attracted by 
the content of his writings ; another has admired him indirectly, 
through the works of the Church Fathers, who had themselves 
borrowed extensively from Cicero ; another, most impressed by 
the form, has done its best to imitate his style. Directly or 
indirectly, through style or subject matter, or both, he has con- 
tinued to influence every successive century. Since the Revival 
of Learning in the fifteenth century few eminent writers of 
prose in any of the leading languages of Europe have not been 
under some obligations to him. He has had his ardent admirers 
in every land, to whom he has been the master of those who 
speak or write. Some have gone to extremes in his praise, as 
did Voltaire. On the other hand, detractors have not been want- 
ing, from Pollio, the patron of Virgil, to Mommsen. Such 
critics, if not themselves lacking in the sense of form, have often 
demanded what he did not pretend to give ; or they could not 
separate the statesman of limited success from the creative 
artist in words,— an artist of the first order in his own proper 
sphere, as master of oratory and prose. 

It was his mission, not to invent or originate, but to absorb 
the mature Hellenism and to present it in attractive, popular 
dress to his fellow countrymen. And such was his success in ac- 
complishing this end that later ages also continued without in- 
terruption to receive his message. Thus he transmitted a highly 
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important part of ancient civilization to the medieval and mod- 
ern world. Consequently he has been incessantly quoted, men- 
tioned, or imitated in other literatures, —so much so that one 
risks frequent misunderstanding of modern authors if one has 
taken no pains to make his acquaintance. 

99 . The Greeks had fully developed the art of speaking,— 
an art which culminated in Demosthenes (384-322 b.c.). They 
wrote their prose also with the closest attention to its effect 
upon the ear. Thucydides, the historian, and Plato, the philoso- 
pher, were very great masters in the art of writing, each in his 
own way. But the extreme terseness of the one— his pent-up 
reservoirs of power- -and the graceful flow and well-bred ease 
of the other (no less difficult of imitation) made it certain that 
few would ever be able to develop a living prose under their in- 
spiration. In fact, the prose of modern Europe has been inspired 
much more by Latin models, just as in oratory the influence of 
Cicero has been much more widely felt than that of Demos- 
thenes, for all his virile force. 

Thus we read the orations, essays, letters, and other works 
of Cicero for the same purpose for which, in the other arts, 
we study the highest examples of creative talent,— to become 
familiar with the things which never cease to stimulate; and 
by such familiarity to train our taste to recognize and appreci- 
ate merit in expression, to know and condemn false standards. 

Orations 

100 . No less than fifty-seven orations of Cicero still remain, 
while fragments of seventeen others have come down to us. 
Another group of thirty-one speeches are known merely by their 
titles. Of the fifty-seven extant orations the ofirliest, pro 
QuinctiOy belongs to the year 81 b.c.; the latest, the fourteen 
Philippics, are of the years 44 and 43 b.c. The latter were 
aimed at Antony, and owed their name to the analogy of Demos- 
thenes’ speeches against Pliilip of Macedon. During the long 
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interval of nearly forty years he had spoken many times in the 
law courts, usually on the side of the defense. It was as an 
accuser, however, that he had won his first great triumph, in the 
successful prosecution of a corrupt provincial governor (70 b.c. ; 
§ 60). And an important place in the collection of extant ora- 
tions belongs to the seven speeches against Verres. But he did 
not speak merely at the bar. As senator or magistrate, in the 
Curia or from the Rostra, he often debated questions of the day. 
Of such public orations we may mention, for example, the earli- 
est,— that for the Manilian Law {de Impcrio Cn. Pompei), 
66 B.c.,— in which Cicero as praetor urged that the supreme com- 
mand be given to Pompey in the war against Mithridates (§ 63). 
Most widely known are the four against Catiline,^ delivered in 
the closing months of his consulship, and -by name, at least— 
the Philippics, although the latter find far fewer readers. 

Rhetorical Works 

101 . That a great orator should prove his interest in the 
theory of his art by writing a series of works on rhetoric would 
seem quite what we should expect. Yet the strange fact remains 
that Cicero is the only master of the first rank whose precept 
and practice can be compared in detail. 

Even before the date of his first extant speech he had written 
a youthful work on rhetorical invention (de Inventione, about 
84B.C.), of which two books were completed and have been 
preserved. 

His great work on oratory, however, is the de Oratore, in 
three books (55 b.c.),— a dialogue in form, with two of the best- 
known orators of Cicero’s youth, L. Crassus and M. Antonius, 

^We have, in a letter to Atticus, Cicero’s own catalogue of speeches de- 
livered by him during his consulship, including the Catilinariae in these words : 
'’scptima, quom ( = cum) CatilTnam emisi, octava, quam habui ad populum 
postrldie quam Catilina profugit, nona in contione, quo die Allobroges in- 
dicarunt, decima in senatu Nonis Decembribus” (ad Att. II, i, 3). 
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as the leading speakers. By a skillful use of the dialogue, with 
its animation, its anecdotes, and its contrary opinions, Cicero 
has contrived to present his theory of oratory in an entertaining 
manner, not in the least suggestive of a textbook. The first 
book, besides furnishing a general introduction, deals with the 
education of the orator,— a matter in which Cicero demanded 
the widest range and highest possible standard. The second 
and third books handle the subject proper, under the five tradi- 
tional heads : invention ; arrangement, or disposition ; the uses 
of memory; expression, or style; and delivery (cp. § 2, note). 

Another dialogue, the Brutus, written much later (46 b.c.), 
gives in one book a history of Roman oratory, with a pre- 
liminary sketch of the eloquence of the Greeks. Some two hun- 
dred Roman orators are mentioned, in most cases with a critical 
estimate of their worth. 

The Orator, also dating from 46 b.c., has for its theme the 
ideal orator. A single book, like the Brutus, it is less methodical 
in treatment than the de Oratore, covering much of the same 
ground, with the one intent to show what Cicero himself re- 
garded as the ideal toward which the orator should press 
forward. 

Three minor works in this field remain to be mentioned: 

( 1 ) a kind of rhetorical catechism, called Partitiones Oratoriae ; 

(2) Topica, on the sources from which the orator draws his 
arguments; (3) a preface to lost translations he had made of 
two very celebrated Greek orations, those of Demosthenes and 
v^lschines On the Crown. This preface is called de Optimo 
Genere Oratorum. 


Philosophical Works 

102 . Cicero’s philosophical works cover a wide range, includ- 
ing even political speculation, after the manner of the phil- 
osophers of Greece. Popular essays on such subjects as old 
age or friendship stand at one end of the series ; the various 
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theories of the highest good (summum bonum) or the theory 
of knowledge, at the other. All show large obligations to Greek 
sources, and taken together they give us our most complete 
idea of the intellectual life as it was then lived in the culti- 
vated circles of Greece and Rome. The philosophical works are 
as tollows: 

De Re Publica, six books on the state, inspired by Plato’s 
Republic, and published in 51 b.c. While Plato constructed an 
ideal state, the original of many later utopias, Cicero found his 
practical ideal in the Roman constitution, as combining in 
judicious proportions the leading features of the three forms of 
government— monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. The work 
is a dialogue, imagined to have taken place in 129 b.c., between 
the younger Scipio Africanus and his friends. Only the last 
few pages, containing the much-admired Dream of Scipio, and 
other short fragments were known to modern readers until 
1822, when nearly a third of the entire work was discovered 
in the Vatican library. 

De Le gibus, also suggested by a work of Plato (his Laws), 
This dialogue was never finished, and three books only have 
survived. In subject matter it is closely related to the Republic 
of Cicero. The graceful Platonic introductions to the first two 
books are of most interest to the general reader. 

These two works were written by Cicero in his prime ; all the 
remaining works in this class were written after he retired from 
public life, during the years 46 -44 b.c. 

De Finibus Bonorum et M alarum (commonly cited as de 
Finibus), a treatise on the practical question of the summum 
bonum, or ethical ideal, and its opposite. The work consists of 
three distinct dialogues in five books. 

Academica, the most difficult of Cicero’s writings, an abstruse 
discussion of the theory of knowledge, in dialogue form. It 
went through a process of revision at the author’s hands, and 
appeared in a second recension, containing .four books. In this 
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revised form we have part of the first book, but the second half 
of the work is preserved in its first form. 

Tusculanae Disputationes^ so named from the scene of the 
dialogues, the Tusculan villa of Cicero. The five books succes- 
sively treat of these topics : ( i ) death is no evil, no matter what 
one’s belief as to immortality; (2) bodily pain; (3) mental 
distress ; (4) the passions ; (5) virtue is in itself sufficient for the 
happy life. The philosophy is not deep, but well suited to the 
cultivated man of the world, and the Tusculan Disputations have 
always been among the most popular and readable of his works. 

De Natura Deorum, also in dialogue form, in three books, 
contrasting the views held in regard to the gods by the different 
schools of philosophy,— Epicurean, Stoic, and Academic. 

Cato Maior, or de Senectute, a popular essay on old age, in the 
form of a dialogue, with old Cato the Censor as the chief speaker. 

De Divinatione, a dialogue in two books on augury and other 
forms of divination, thus closely linked with the theme of de 
Natura Deorum, 

Laclius, or de Amicitia, another essay in dialogue form, deal- 
ing with friendship. The principal speaker is Lselius, , the 
bosom friend of the younger Scipio. 

De Officiis, three books addressed to his son Marcus, and 
dealing with duty, cases of conscience, honor, policy, etc., the 
four cardinal virtues, and the rest. Based on Stoic teaching, it 
represents Roman practical wisdom as well. 

Minor works: Paradoxa, stating the six paradoxes of the 
Stoics; Timacus, freely translated from the most obscure of the 
Platonic dialogues ; de Fato, attacking the Stoic view of Fate. 

Fragments of lost works, including two which were widely 
read: Hortensius, a general introduction to philosophy, com- 
mending the subject to Roman readers,— a work which made a 
deep impression upon such a man as St. Augustine ; and Conso- 
lath, written in his deepest grief for the death of his daughter 
Tullia, and chiefly to comfort his own sorrowing heart (§ 94). 
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Verse 

103. Like many other writers of highly finished prose, Cicero 
wrote verse as well, especially in his younger days. Though 
lacking in poetic inspiration, his sense of form enabled him to 
produce polished verses, which real bards, such as Lucretius, 
thought worthy of their study and imitation. In his youth he 
translated a Greek astronomical poem^ of Aratus, the Phaeno- 
mena, into Latin hexameters. But his later efforts in verse, 
especially the epics on his consulship and on his times (each in 
three books), brought him few friends and many carping 
critics, chiefly because of self-praise and a few lines which 
readily lent themselves to ridicule. Several hundred of his 
verses have been preserved, mostly from the Phaenomena. He 
wrote Greek verse as well. 


Letters 

104. For the reader of today no works of Cicero are so in- 
teresting as his Letters, none more valuable. Of these he wrote 
a vast number, some carefully finished, when formal relations 
with his correspondent required, but most of them delightfully 
free and unconstrained, especially when he wrote to his family, 
to Atticus, or to other intimates. The familiar letters thus give 
us our best idea of the Roman of the period, when he had put 
off the cumbrous toga and felt himself really at home, jotting 
down whatever came into his head, and that in the simple, 
unaffected style of well-bred conversation. 

More than nine hundred letters have been preserved in the 
extant collections, including ninety letters from Cicero’s friends. 
They range in date from 68 b.c., five years before his consulship, 
down to within five months of his death. Collected and arranged 
chiefly by his faithful secretary, Tiro, and by Atticus, himself a 
publisher, they were given to the world sometime after Cicero’s 
death, with the possible exception of a book of letters of recom- 
mendation {Ep. XIII), perhaps published in 44 b.c. Unfortu- 
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nately for us, these editors did not include any of their own 
replies. The letters which have come down to us form two 
large and two small collections: (i) ad Atticum^ in sixteen 
books; (2) Epistulae in general (often called ad Familiares in 
modern times), also in sixteen books ; (3) ad Quintum Fratrem^ 
three books ; ad M. Brutum, two books. 

In these letters and the replies, where they have been pre- 
served, we have a most valuable source for the history of the 
period—a storehouse of information about life in Cicero’s day, 
with many side lights on his personal character, its frequent 
changes of feeling, its sensitiveness to the passing moment. 

Reading Cicero’s letters is not unlike dipping into the yel- 
lowed newspapers of a former day covering some period of ex- 
traordinary interest. We seem to be in the midst of the scenes 
themselves. Events live for us again, with all the currents and 
countercurrents of feeling,— joy, anxiety, or depression. They 
are human documents of the highest value and interest, even 
to those who are not specialists in Roman history. 

VI. BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Abbott, Allen, Myers, Fowler, Seignobos, Botsford, How and 
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WITH A SELECTION FROM HIS LETTERS 




JUPITER STATOR (RIGHT) 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS 
ORATIO QVA L. CATILINAM EMISIT 

IN SENATV HABITA 


Catiline^ though his plans are known to ally dares to appear 
in the senate. Failure oj the consuls 

Q VO usque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientiai 
nostra? quam diu etiam furor iste tuus nos 
eludet? quern ad finem sese effrenata iactabit 
audacia? Nihilne te nocturnum praesidium Palatl, nihil 
urbis vigiliae, nihil timor popull, nihil concursus bonorum 5 
omnium, nihil hie munitissimus habendi senatus locus, 
nihil horum ora voltusque mbverunt ? Patere tua consilia 
non sentls, constrictam iam hdrum omnium scientia tenerl 
coniuratidnem tuam n 5 n vides ? quid proxima, quid supe- 
riore nocte egerls, ubi fueris, qu 5 s convocaverls, quid con- 10 
sill ceperls quern nostrum ignorare arbitraris ? 0 tempora, 2 
0 mores ! senatus haec intellegit, consul videt ; hie tamen 
vivit. VIvit? immo vero etiam in senatum venit, fit public! 
consil! particeps, notat et designat oculls ad caedem unum 
quemque nostrum. Nos autem fortes vir! satis facere re! 15 
publicae videmur, s! ist!us furorem ac tela v!tamus. Ad 
mortem te, CatiHna, due! iussu consulis iam prkiem opor- 
tebat, in te conferr! pestem quam tu in nos omn!s iam diu 
machinaris. An vero vir amplissimus, P. Sc!pi6, pontifex 3 
maximus, Ti. Gracchum mediocriter labefactantem statum 20 

3 
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rel publicae prlvatus interfecit: Catillnam orbem terrae 
caede atque incendils vastare cupientem nos cgnsules per- 
feremus ? Nam ilia nimis antiqua prae- 
tere5, quod C. Servilius Ahala Sp. Mae- 
5 lium novis rebus studentem manu sua 
occidit. Fuit, fuit ista quondam in hac 
re publica virtus ut viri fortes acridribus 
supplicils civem pernicidsum quam acer- 
bissimum hostem coercerent. Habemus 
10 senatus consultum in te, Catilma, vehe- 

mens et grave; n5n deest rei publicae cdnsilium neque 
auctdritas huius drdinis: nos, n5s, dlc5 aperte, c5nsules 
desumus. 

Formerly treason was promptly punished. Reasons for delay 
on Cicero^ s part 

4 II. Decrevit quondam senatus utl L. OpTmius c5nsul 
IS videret ne quid res publica detriment! caperet: nox nulla 
intercessit; interfectus est propter quasdam sMitionum 
suspiciones C. Gracchus, clarissimo patre, av5, maidribus, 
occisus est cum llberls M. Fulvius consularis. Simill sena- 
tus consultd C. Mario et L. Valerio consulibus est permissa 
20 res publica: num unum diem postea L. Saturnlnum tri- 
bunum plebis et C. Servilium praetorem mors ac re! 
publicae poena remorata est ? At vero n5s vicesimum iam 
diem patimur hebescere aciem horum auctdritatis. Habe- 
mus enim eius modi senatus consultum, verum inclusum 
25 in tabulls, tamquam in vagina reconditum, quo ex senatus 
consulto confestim te interfectum esse, Catillna, convenit. 
VIvis, et vivis n5n ad deponendam, sed ad cdnfirmandam 
audaciam. Cupio, patres conscripti, me esse clementem, 
cupio in tantls rel publicae periculls non dissolutum viderl, 
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sed iam me ipse inertiae nequitiaeque condemnd. Castra 5 
sunt in Italia contra populum Rdmanum in Etruriae fauci- 
bus conlocata, crescit in dies singul 5 s hostium numerus; 
eorum autem castrorum imperM 5 rem ducemque hostium 
intra moenia atque ade 5 in senMu videtis, intestmam 5 
aliquam cotidie perniciem rel publicae mdlientem. ST te 
iam, CatilTna, comprehendl, si interficT iusserb, cred 5 , erit 
verendum mihi ne non hoc potius omnes boni serius a me 
quam quisquam crudelius factum esse dicat. Verum ego 
hoc quod iam prTdem factum esse oportuit certa de causa 10 
nondum adducor ut faciam. Turn denique interficiere, 
cum iam nemo tarn improbus, tarn perditus, tarn tuT similis 
invenlrl poterit qui id non iure factum esse fateatur. Quam 6 
diu quisquam erit quI te defendere audeat, vives, et vives 
ita ut nunc vTvis, multis mels et flrmls praesidiTs obsessus, 15 
ne commovere te contra rem publicam possTs. Mult 5 rum te 
etiam oculT et aures non sentientem, sTcut adhuc fecerunt, 
speculabuntur atque custddient. 

f 

Catiline's secrets are jully known to the consul 

III. Etenim quid est, CatilTna, quod iam amplius exspec- 
tes, sT neque nox tenebrTs obscurare coetus nefaribs nec 20 
prTvMa domus parietibus continere voces coniurationis 
tuae potest, sT inlustrantur, sT erumpunt omnia? Muta 
iam istam mentem, mihi crede, oblTvTscere caedis atque 
incendiorum. Teneris undique; luce sunt clariora nbbTs 
tua cbnsilia omnia, quae iam mecum licet recognbscas. 25 
MeministTne me ante diem xii Kalendas NovembrTs 7 
dTcere in senatu fore in armTs certb die, quT dies futurus 
esset ante diem vi Kal. NovembrTs, C. Manlium, audaciae 
satellitem atque administrum tuae? Num me fefellit, 
CatilTna, non modo res tanta, tarn atrox tamque incredibilis, 30 
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verum, id quod multo magis est admirandum, dies? DIxi 
ego Idem in senatu caedem te optimatium contulisse in ante 
diem v Kalendas Novembrls, turn cum multi principes 
civitatis R 5 ma non tarn sul conservandl quam tu 5 rum 
5 consiliorum reprimendorum causa profugerunt. Num In- 
fitiarl potes te illo ips 5 die mels praesidils, mea dlligentia 
circumclusum comrnovere te contra rem publicam n 5 n 
potuisse, cum tu discessu ceterdrum nostra tamen qui 

8 remansissemus caede contentum te esse dicebas ? Quid ? 
lo cum te Praeneste Kalendls ipsis Novembribus occupa- 

turum nocturno impetu esse cdnfideres, sensistin illam 
coloniam meo iussu mels praesidils, custodils, vigilils esse 
munitam ? Nihil agis, nihil mdllris, nihil cdgitas quod non 
ego non modo audiam sed etiam videam planeque sentiam. 

A meeting oj the conspirators^ planning to kill Cicero 

IS IV. Recognosce tandem mecum noctem illam superio- 
rem; iam intelleges multd me vigilare acrius ad salutem 
quam te ad perniciem rel publicae. Died te pridre nocte 
venisse inter falcarids — ndn agam obscure — in M. Laecae 
domum; convenisse eddem complurls eiusdem amentiae 
20 scelerisque socids. Num negare audes? quid taces? Con- 
vincam, si negas. Vided enim esse hic in senatd qudsdam 

9 quI tecum una fuerunt. O dl immortales ! ubinam gentium 
sumus ? quam rem publicam habemus? in qua urbe vivi- 
mus? Hic, hIc sunt in nostrd numerd, patres cdnscripti, 

25 in hoc orbis terrae sanctissimd gravissimdque ednsilid, qui 
de nostrd omnium interitu, qui de huius urbis atque aded 
de orbis terrarum exitid edgitent. Hds ego vided consul 
et de re piiblica sententiam rogd, et quds ferrd trucldarl 
oportebat, eds ndndum vdee volnerd! FuistI igitur apud 
30 Laecam ilia nocte, Catillna, distribuisti partis Italiae, 
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statuisti quo quemque proficisci placeret, delegisti qu5s 
R 5 mae relinqueres, quos tecum educeres, discrlpsisti urbis 
partis ad incendia, confirmasti te ipsum iam esse exiturum, 
dixisti paulum tibi esse etiam nunc morae, quod ego vlve- 
rem. RepertI sunt duo equites R 5 manl qui te ista cura 5 
llberarent et se ilia ipsa nocte paulo ante lucem me in meo 
lect 5 interfecturos esse pollicerentur. Haec ego omnia 10 
vixdum etiam coetu vestrd dimissd comperl ; domum meam 
maioribus praesidils munivi atque firmavl, exclusi eos 
quos tu ad me salutatum mane miseras, cum ill! ipsi venis- 10 
sent quos ego iam multis ac summis virls ad me id temporis 
venturos esse praedixeram. 

Catiline urged to leave the city 

V. Quae cum ita sint, Catillna, perge qu 5 coepisti: 
egredere aliquando ex urbe; patent portae; proficTscere. 
Nimium diu te imper^drem tua ilia Manliana castra 15 
desiderant. Educ tecum etiam omnls tuos, sT minus, quam 
plurimos ; purga urbem. Magnd me metu llberaveris, modo 
inter me atque te murus intersit. NobIscum versari iam 
diutius non potes; non feram, non patiar, non sinam. 19 
Magna dis immortfilibus habenda est atque huic ipsI lovT ii 
Statorl, antiquissimd custddl huius urbis, gratia, quod hanc 
tarn taetram, tarn horribilem tamque Infestam rel publicae 
pestem totiens iam effugimus. Non est saepius in un 5 
homine summa salus periclitanda rel publicae. Quam diu 
mihi cdnsull designatd, Catillna, insidious es, non publico 25 
me praesidio, sed privata dlligentia defend!. Cum proximis 
comitils consularibus me consulem in camp 5 et competi- 
tdres tuos interficere voluisti, compress! ednatus tuds nefa- 
rids amicdrum praesidio et cdpils nulld tumultu publice 
concitMd; denique, quotienscumque me petlst!, per me 30 
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tibi obstiti, quamquam videbam perniciem meam cum 

12 magna calamitate rei publicae esse coniunctam. Nunc iam 
aperte rem publicam universam petis, templa dedrum im- 
mortalium, tecta urbis, vitam omnium civium, Italiam 

5 tdtam ad exitium et vastitatem vocas. Qua re, quoniam id 
quod est primum, et quod huius imperi discipllnaeque 
maidrum proprium est, facere ndndum auded, faciam id 
quod est ad severitatem lenius, ad communem salutem 
utilius. Nam si te interficl iusserd, residebit in re publica 
10 reliqua coniuratdrum manus; sin tu, quod te iam dudum 
hortor, exierls, exhaurietur ex urbe tudrum comitum magna 

13 et pernicidsa sentina rei publicae. Quid est, Catilina ? 
num dubitas id me imperante facere quod iam tua sponte 
faciebas ? Exire ex urbe iubet cdnsul hostem. Interrogas 

15 me, num in exsilium? Ndn iubed, sed, si me cdnsulis, 
suaded. 

A ruined man^ as all know^ why should he stay? His 
previous attempts 

VI. Quid est enim, Catilina, quod te iam in hac urbe 
delectare possit ? in qua nemd est extra istam coniurMid- 
nem perditdrum hominum qui te ndn metuat, nemd qui 
20 ndn dderit. Quae nota domesticae turpitudinis ndn inusta 
vitae tuae est? quod prIvMarum rerum dedecus ndn haeret 
in fama? quae libidd ab oculls, quod facinus a manibus 
umquam tuls, quod flagitium a tdtd corpore afuit? cui tu 
adulescentuld quern corruptelarum inlecebris inretlsses 
25 ndn aut ad audaciam ferrum aut ad libldinem facem prae- 
X4 tulisti ? Quid verd ? nuper cum morte superidris uxdris 
novis nuptils locum vacuefecisses, ndnne etiam alid incre- 
dibill scelere hoc scelus cumulavisti? quod ego praeter- 
mittd et facile patior silerl, ne in hac civitate tanti facinoris 
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immanitas aut exstitisse aut non vindicata esse videMur. 
Praetermktd rulnas fortunarum tuarum quas omnis proxi- 
mls idibus tib. impendere senties: ad ilia veni5 quae non 
ad prlvatam igndminiam vitiorum tu5rum, n5n ad domesti- 
cam tuam difficultatem ac turpitudinem, sed ad summam 5 
rem publicam atque ad omnium nostrum vitam salutemque 
pertinent. Potestne tibi haec lux, Catillna, aut huius caell 15 
spiritus esse iucundus, cum scias esse horum neminem qui 
nesciat te pridie Kalendas lanuarias Lepid5 et Tullo con- 
sulibus stetisse in comitib cum telo, manum cbnsulum 10 
et prlncipum civitMis interficiendorum causa paravisse; 
scelerl ac furbri tub nbn mentem aliquam aut timbrem 
tuum sed Fortunam populi Rbmanl obstitisse ? Ac iam ilia 
omittb — neque enim sunt aut obscura aut nbn multa com- 
missa postea — quotiens tu me designMum, quotiens verb 15 
cbnsulem interficere cbnMus es ! quot ego tuas petitibnes 
ita coniectas ut vTtarl posse nbn viderentur parva quadam 
decllnatibne et, ut aiunt, corpore effugl 1 Nihil agis, nihil 
adsequeris, neque tamen cbnar! ac velle desistis. Quotiens 16 
iam tibi extorta est ista sTca de manibus, quotiens excidit 20 
casu aliqub et elapsa est! Quae quidem quibus abs te 
initiata sacris ac devbta sit nescib, quod earn necesse putas 
esse in cbnsulis corpore defigere. 

He has every evidence that all hate and fear him. Why 
not leave ? 

VII. Nunc verb quae tua est ista vita? Sic enim iam 
tecum loquar, nbn ut odib permbtus esse videar, qub debeb, 25 
sed ut misericordia, quae tibi nulla debetur. VenistI paulb 
ante in senatum: quis te ex hac tanta frequentia, tot ex 
tuls amicis ac necessarils salutavit ? SI hoc post hominum 
memoriam contigit nemini, vbcis exspectas contumeliam, 
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cum sis gravissimo iudici 5 taciturnitatis oppressus ? Quid ? 
quod adventu tuo ista subsellia vacuefacta sunt, quod 
omnes c 5 nsulares qui tibi persaepe ad caedem cbnstituti 
fuerunt, simul atque adsedisti, partem istam subselliorum 
5 nudam atque inanem rellquerunt, quo tandem anim 5 tibi 

17 ferendum putas? ServI mehercule mel si me isto pact 5 
metuerent ut te metuunt omnes elves tul, domum meam 
relinquendam putarem: tu tibi urbem n 5 n arbitraris? et 
si me mels civibus iniuria suspectum tarn graviter atque 

10 offensum viderem, care re me aspectu civium quam Infestls 
omnium oculls conspici mallem: tu, cum cbnscientia scele- 
rum tu 5 rum agnoscas odium omnium iustum et iam diu 
tibi debitum, dubitas quorum mentis sensusque volneras, 
eorum aspectum praesentiamque vltare? SI te parentes 
15 timerent atque odissent tul neque eos ulla ratidne placare 
posses, ut opinor, ab edrum oculls aliqud concederes. Nunc 
te patria, quae communis est parens omnium nostrum, ddit 
ac metuit et iam diu nihil te iudicat nisi de parricldid sud 
i9cdgitare: huius tu neque auetdritMem verebere nec iudi- 

18 cium sequere nec vim pertimesces? Quae tecum, Catillna, 
sic agit et quddam modd tacita loquitur: 'Nullum iam ali- 
quot annis facinus exstitit nisi per te. nullum fiagitium sine 
te ; tibi (ini multdrum civium needs, tibi vexatid direptidque 
socidrum impiinita fuit ac libera ; : u ndn sdlum ad negle- 

25 gendas leges et quaestidnes verum etiam ad evertendas per- 
fringendasque valuistl. Superidra ilia, quamquam ferenda 
ndn fuerunt, tamen ut potui tull ; nunc verd me tdtam esse 
in metu propter unxxm te, quicquid increpuerit, Catillnam 
timerl, niillum viderl contra me ednsilium inirl posse quod 
30 a tud scelere abhorreat, ndn est ferendum. Quam cb rem 
discede atque hunc mihi timdrem eripe; si est verus, ne 
opprimar, sin falsus, ut tandem aliquandd timere desinam.’ 
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VIII. Haec si tecum, ut dlxl, patria loquMur, n 5 nne impe- ig 
trare debeat, etiam si vim adhibere n 5 n possit? Quid 
quod tu te in custodiam dedisti, quod vltandae suspicidnis 
causa ad M\ Lepidum te habitare velle dixisti? A quo 
non receptus etiam ad me venire ausus es, atque ut domi 5 
meae te adservarem rogastl. Cum a me quoque id respon- 
sum tulisses, me nullo modo posse Isdem parietibus tut 5 
esse tecum, qui magno in periculo essem quod Isdem 
moenibus contineremur, ad Q. Metellum praetorem venistl. 

A qu 5 repudiatus ad sodalem tuum, virum optimum, 10 
M. Metellum demigrasti, quern tu videlicet et ad custodien- 
dum te dlligentissimum et ad suspicandum sagacissimum et 
ad vindicandum fortissimum fore putastl. Sed quam longe 
videtur a carcere atque a vinculls abesse debere quI se 14 
ipse iam dignum custddia iudicarit ? Quae cum ita sint, 20 
Catillna, dubitas, si emorl aequ 5 animo non potes, abire 
in aliquas terras et vltam istam multls supplicils iustls 
debitisque ereptam fugae s 51 itudinlque mandare? 

No vote is needed to show the senate's assent. Their silence 
is eloquent 

' Refer ^ inquis 'ad senatum!; id enim postulas et, si hie 
ord 5 placere sibi decreverit te Ire in exsilium, obtempera- 20 
turum te esse dicis. Non referam, id quod abhorret a mels 
mbribus, et tamen faciam ut intellegas quid hi de te 
sentiant. Egredere ex urbe, Catillna, libera rem publicam 
metu, in exsilium, si hanc vocem exspectas, proficiscere. — 
Quid est ? ecquid attendis, ecquid animadvertis horum 25 
silentium ? Patiuntur, tacent. Quid exspectas auctoritatem 
loquentium, quorum voluntatem tacitbrum perspicis? At 21: 
si hoc idem huic adulescenti optimb P. Sestib, si fortissimo 
virb M. Marcellb dixissem, iam mihi consul! hbc ipso in 
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templd senatus iure optim 5 vim et manus intulisset. De te 
autem, Catillna, cum quiescunt, probant, cum patiuntur, 
decernunt, cum tacent, clamant, neque hi solum quorum 
tibi auctoritas est videlicet cara, vita vllissima, sed etiam 
5 illl equites R 5 manl, honestissimi atque optimi virl, ceterl- 
que fortissimi elves qui circumstant senMum, qu 5 rum tu 
et frequentiam videre et studia perspicere et voces paulo 
ante exaudire potuistl. Qu 5 rum ego vix abs te iam diu 
manus ac tela contined, edsdem facile adducam ut te haec 
10 quae vastare iam pridem studes relinquentem usque ad 
portas prdsequantur. 

He may go into exile, or join Manlius and his army 

22 IX. Quamquam quid loquor ? te ut ulla res frangat, tu 
ut umquam te corrigas, tu ut ullam fugam meditere, tu ut 
ullum exsilium edgites? Vtinam tibi istam mentem dl im- 

1 5 mortales duint ! tametsi vided, si mea vdee perterritus Ire 
in exsilium animum induxerls, quanta tempestas invidiae 
ndbis, si minus in praesens tempus recenti memoria scele- 
rum tudrum, at in posteritatem impendeat. Sed est tanti, 
dum modo tua ista sit privata calamitas et a rel publicae 
20 periculls seiungatur. Sed tu ut vitils tuls commoveare, ut 
legum poenas pertimescas, ut temporibus rel publicae cedas 
ndn est postulandum. Neque enim is es, Catillna, ut te 
aut pudor a turpitudine aut metus a periculd aut ratid a 

23 furdre revocarit. Quam ob rem, ut saepe iam dixl, profi- 
25 ciscere ac, si mihi inimicd, ut praedicas, tud ednflare vis 

invidiam, recta perge in exsilium; vix feram sermdnes 
hominum, si id feceris; vix mdlem istius invidiae, si in ex- 
silium iussu ednsulis Iverls, sustinebd. Sin autem servire 
meae laudl et gldriae mavis, egredere cum importuna scele- 
30 ratdrum manu, ednfer te ad Manlium, concita perditds 
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clvls, secerne te a bonis, Infer patriae bellum, exsulta impi 5 
latrocinio, ut a me non eiectus ad alienos, sed invitatus ad 
tuos Isse videaris. 


All preparations have been made, and old habits fit him 
for violence 

Quamquam quid ego te invitem, a qu 5 iam sciam esse 24 
praemissos qui tibi ad Forum Aurelium praestdlarentur 5 
armatl, cui sciam pactam et con- 
stitutam cum Manli 5 diem, a quo 
etiam aquilam illam argenteam 
quam tibi ac tuis omnibus c 5 n- 
fldo pernicidsam ac funestam fu- 10 
turam, cui domi tuae sacrarium 
scelerum constitutum fuit, sciam 
esse praemissam? Tu ut ilia 
carere diutius possis, quam vene- 
rarl ad caedem proficiscens so- 15 
lebas, a cuius altaribus saepe 
istam impiam dexteram ad necem 
civium transtulisti ? " X. Ibis tan- 25 
dem aliquando qu 5 te iam pridem 
tua ista cupiditas effrenata ac furiosa rapiebat ; neque enim 20 
tibi haec res adfert doldrem, sed quandam incredibilem 
voluptMem. Ad hanc te amentiam natura peperit, voluntas 
exercuit, fortuna servavit. Numquam tu n 5 n modo 5 tium 
sed ne bellum quidem nisi nefarium concupistl. Nactus 
es ex pefditls atque ab omni n 5 n modo fortuna verum 25 
etiam spe derelictls cdnflMam improborum manum. Hie 26 
tu qua laetitia perfruere, quibus gaudils exsultabis, quanta 
in voluptate bacchabere, cum in tantd numero tuorum ne- 
que audies virum bonum quemquam neque videbis ! Ad 
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huius vitae studium meditatl ill! sunt qui feruntur labores 
tul, iacere hum! non solum ad obsidendum stuprum verum 
etiam ad facinus obeundum, vigilare non solum Insidiantem 
somn 5 marltdrum verum etiam bonis otiosorum. Habes 
5 ubi ostentes tuam illam praeclaram patientiam famis, frl- 
goris, inopiae rerum omnium, quibus te brevi tempore 

27 c 5 nfectum esse senties. Tantum prdfeci, cum te a consu- 
iMu reppuli, ut exsul potius temptare quam c 5 nsul vexare 
rem publicam posses, atque ut id quod esset a te scelerate 

10 susceptum latrocinium potius quam bellum nominaretur. 

There may be protest ^ but Cicero can defend his course in 
allowing the traitor to leave 

XL Nunc, ut a me, patres conscript!, quandam prope 
iustam patriae querimbniam detester ac deprecer, percipite, 
quaeso, dlligenter quae dlcam, et ea penitus animis vestrls 
mentibusque mandMe. Etenim si mecum patria, quae 
15 mihi vita mea multo est carior, si cuncta Italia, si omnis 
res publica loquatur: 'M. TullI, quid agis? Tune eum 
quern esse hostem comperisti, quern ducem belli futurum 
vides, quern exspectarl imperatbrem in castrls hostium 
sentls, auctorem sceleris, principem coniurMionis, evoca- 
20 t 5 rem servorum et civium perditorum, exire patiere, ut abs 
te n 5 n emissus ex urbe, sed immissus in urbem esse videa- 
tur ? N 5 nne hunc in vincla duel, non ad mortem rapi, n 5 n 
summ 5 supplicib mactarl imperabis? Quid tandem te 

28 impedit? mosne maidrum? At persaepe etiam privatl in 
25 hac re publica perniciosds civis morte multarunt. An leges 

quae de civium R 5 manorum supplici 5 rogatae sunt? At 
numquam in hac urbe quI a re publica defecerunt civium 
iura tenuerunt. An invidiam posteritatis times? Prae- 
claram verb popul 5 Romano refers gratiam, qui te, homi- 
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nem per te cognitum, nulla commendatidne maiorum, tarn 
mature ad summum imperium per omnls hondrum gradus 
extulit, si propter invidiam aut alicuius perlcull metum 
salutem civium tuorum neglegis. Sed si quis est invidiae 39 
metuS; non est vehementius severitatis ac fortitudinis s 
invidia quam inertiae ac nequitiae pertimescenda. An, 
cum bello vastabitur Italia, vexabuntur urbes, tecta arde- 
bunt, turn te non existimas invidiae incendid cdnflagratu- 
rum?’ XIL His ego sanctissimis rel publicae vocibus et 
edrum hominum qui hoc idem sentiunt mentibus pauca 10 
respondebd. Ego, si hoc optimum factu iudicarem, patres 
cdnscripti, Catillnam morte multarl, unlus usuram hdrae 
gladiatdri isti ad vivendum ndn dedissem. Etenim si 
summi virl et clarissimi elves SMurnInl et Gracchdrum et 
FlaccI et superidrum complurium sanguine ndn modo se 1 5 
ndn contaminarunt sed etiam honestarunt, certe verendum 
mihi ndn erat ne quid hdc parriclda civium interfeetd 
invidiae mihi in posteritatem redundaret. Quod si ea mihi 
maxime impenderet, tamen hdc animd ful semper ut invi- 
diam virtute partam gldriam, ndn invidiam putarem. 20 

Better that Catiline depart, — clear proof of conspiracy; 
the rest also should go 

Quamquam ndn nulll sunt in hdc drdine quI aut ea quae 30 
imminent ndn videant aut ea quae vident dissimulent ; qui 
spem Catillnae mollibus sententils aluerunt coniuratidnem- 
que nascentem ndn credendd conrdboraverunt ; qudrum 
auetdritate multi ndn sdlum improbi verum etiam imperltl, 25 
si in hunc animadvertissem, crudeliter et regie factum esse 
dicerent. Nunc intellegd, si iste, qud intendit, in Manliana 
castra pervenerit, neminem tarn stultum fore qui ndn 
videat coniuratidnem esse factam, neminem tarn impro- 
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bum qui n5n fateatur. Hoc autem un5 interfecto intellego 
hanc rei publicae pestem paulisper reprimi, n5n in perpe- 
tuum comprimi posse. Quod si sese eiecerit secumque 
suos eduxerit et eodem ceteros undique conlectbs naufragds 
5 adgregarit, exstinguetur atque delebitur n5n modo haec 
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tarn adulta rel publicae pestis verum etiam stirps ac semen 
31 malorum omnium. XIII. Etenim iam diu, patres c5n- 
scriptl, in his periculls coniurationis msidiisque versamur, 
sed nescid quo pacto omnium scelerum ac veteris furdris et 
10 audaciae maturitas in nostrl cdnsulMus tempus erupit. 
Hoc si ex tantd latrdcinid iste unus tolletur, videbimur 
fortasse ad breve quoddam tempus cura et metu esse 
relevMI, periculum autem residebit et erit inclusum penitus 
in venis atque in visceribus rel publicae. Vt saepe homines 
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aegri morbo gravi, cum aestu febrique iactantur^ si aquam 
gelidam biberunt, prlmo relevarl videntur, deinde multo 
gravius vehementiusque adflictantur, sic hie morbus qui 
est in re publica relevatus istius poena vehementius reliquis 4 
vivis ingravescet. Qua re secedant improbi, secernant se 32 
a bonis, unum in locum congregentur, muro denique, quod 
saepe iam dixl, secernantur a ndbis; desinant Insidiarl 
domi suae consull, circumstare tribunal praetoris urbani, 
obsidere cum gladils curiam, malleolos et faces ad Inflam- 
mandam urbem comparare; sit denique Inscriptum in 10 
fronte unlus cuiusque quid de re publica sentiat. Polliceor 
hoc vobis, patres conscripti, tantam in n5bls consulibus 
fore dlligentiam, tantam in vobis auctoritatem, tantam in 
equitibus RomMs virtutem, tantam in omnibus bonis 
consensionem ut Catillnae profectione omnia patefacta, 15 
inlustrata, oppressa, vindicata esse videatis. 

He may plunge into civil ivar, but Jupiter will defend and punish 

HIsce ominibus, Catillna, cum summa rel publicae sa- 33 
lute, cum tua peste ac pernicie cumque e5rum exitib quI 
se tecum omni scelere parricldioque iunxerunt, proficiscere 
ad impium bellum ac nefarium. Tu, luppiter, qui Isdem 20 
quibus haec urbs auspicils a Romulo es cbnstitutus, quern 
Statbrem huius urbis atque imperl verb nbminamus, hunc 
et huius socibs a tuls ceterisque templls, a tectls urbis ac 
moenibus, a vita fortunisque civium omnium arcebis et 
homines bonbrum inimicbs, hostls patriae, latrbnes Italiae 25 
scelerum foedere inter se ac nefaria societate coniunetbs 
aeternis supplicils vivbs mortubsque mactabis. 
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HABITA AD POPVLVM 

Catiline has departed, — a relief, even a victory, for us; 
a disappointment for him 

Iri ril ANDEM aliquando, Quirltes, L. Catilinam, furen- 1 
tern audacia, scelus anhelantem, pestem patriae 
-LL nefarie mdlientem, vobis atque huic urbi ferrd flam- 
maque minitantem ex urbe vel eiecimus vel emisimus vel 
ipsum egredientem verbis prdsecuti sumus. Abiit, excessit, 5 
evasit, erupit. Nulla iam pernicies a monstro illo atque 
prodigio moenibus ipsTs intra moenia comparabitur. Atque 
hunc quidem unum huius belli domestici ducem sine contro- 
versia vicimus. Non enim iam inter latera nostra sTca ilia 
versabitur, non in campo, non in foro, non in curia, non ic 
denique intra domestic 5 s parietes pertimescemus. Loco 
ille m 5 tus est, cum est ex urbe depulsus. Palam iam cum 
hoste nullo impediente bellum iustum geremus. Sine dubio 
perdidimus hominem magnificeque vicimus, cum ilium ex 14 
occultis insidiis in apertum latrocinium coniecimus. Quod 2 
verb non cruentum mucronem, ut voluit, extulit, quod vivis 
nobis egressus est, quod ei ferrum e manibus extorsimus, 
quod incolumis civis, quod stantem urbem reliquit, quanto 
tandem ilium maerore esse adflictum et profligatum pu- 
tatis? lacet ille nunc prostratus, Quirites, et se percul-20 

19 
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sum atque abiectum esse sentit, et retorquet oculos profecto 
saepe ad hanc urbem quam e suis faucibus ereptam esse 
luget ; quae quidem mihi laetarl videtur, quod tantam pes- 

4 tern evomuerit forasque proiecerit. 

With many still unconvinced^ he could not receive his deserts 
here. All is clear now. Those left behind are more dangerous 
than his "'army^ But we know their plans 

3 II. Ac SI quis est talis quails esse omnis oportebat, qui 
in hoc ips5 in quo exsultat et triumphal 5rati5 mea me 
vehementer accuset, quod tarn capitalem hostem non com- 
prehenderim potius quam emiserim, non est ista mea culpa, 
Quirltes, sed temporum. Interfectum esse L. Catillnam 

lo et gravissimo supplicio adfectum iam pridem oportebat, 
idque a me et mos maiorum et huius imperl severitas et res 
publica postulabat. Sed quam multbs fuisse putatis quI 
quae ego deferrem non crMerent, quam multos qui propter 
stultitiam non putarent, quam multbs qui etiam defende- 
1 5 rent, quam multos qui propter improbitatem faverent ? Ac 
si illo sublatd depelll a v5bls omne periculum iudicarem, 
iam pridem ego L. Catillnam n5n modo invidiae meae 

4 verum etiam vitae periculd sustulissem. Sed cum viderem, 
ne v5bls quidem omnibus etiam turn re probata, si ilium, 

20 ut erat meritus, morte multassem, fore ut eius socios invidia 
oppressus persequi non possem, rem hue deduxi ut turn 
palam pugnare possetis cum hostem aperte videretis. 
Quern quidem ego hostem, Quirltes, quam vehementer forls 
esse timendum putem, licet hinc intellegMis, quod etiam 
25 illud moleste fero quod ex urbe parum comitatus exierit. 
Vtinam ille omnis secum suas c5pias eduxisset ! Tongilium 
mihi Muxit quern amare in praetexta coeperat, Publicium 
et Minucium qu5rum aes alienum contractum in popina 
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nullum rei publicae motum adferre poterat: rellquit quos 
vir5s, quanto aere aliend, quam valentTs, quam nobilTs! 
III. Itaque ego ilium exercitum prae Gallicanis legionibus 5 
et hoc dllectu quern in agr5 PIcenb et Gallico Q. Metellus 
habuit, et his copils quae a n5bls cotidie comparantur, 5 
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rnagno opere contemno, conlectum ex senibus desperatls, 
ex agresti luxuria, ex rusticis decoctbribus, ex eis qui vadi- 
m5nia deserere quam ilium exercitum maluerunt ; quibus 
ego non modo sT aciem exercitus nostrl, verum etiam si 
Mictum praetbris ostendero, concident. H5s qu5s videb 10 
volitare in forb, qubs stare ad curiam, qubs etiam in sena- 
turn venire, quI nitent unguentls, quI fulgent purpura, 
mallem secum subs milites eduxisset: qui si hic permanent, 
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mementote n 5 n tarn exercitum ilium esse n 5 bls quam hos 
qui exercitum deseruerunt pertimescendos. Atque h 5 c 
etiam sunt timendi magis quod quid cogitent me scire sen- 

6 tiunt neque tamen permoventur. Vide 5 cui sit Apulia 
5 attributa, quis habeat Etruriam, quis agrum PIcenum, quis 

Gallicum, quis sibi has urbanas Insidias caedis atque incen- 
didrum depoposcerit. Omnia superibris noctis cbnsilia ad 
me perlata esse sentiunt ; patefeci in senatu hesterno die ; 
Catillna ipse pertimuit, profugit: hi quid exspectant ? Ne 
10 ill! vehementer errant, si illam meam pristinam lenitatem 
perpetuam sperant futuram. 

Let them go. We are rid of Catiline^ with all his depravity. Let 
his companions go too^ or meet what they deserve^ if they do not 
keep the peace 

IV. Quod exspectavl iam sum adsecutus, ut v 5 s omnes 
factam esse aperte coniuratibnem contra rem publicam 
videretis; nisi verb si quis est quI Catillnae simills cum 
IS Catillna sentire nbn putet. Nbn est iam lenitatl locus; 
severitatem res ipsa flagitat. Vnum etiam nunc concedam: 
exeant, proficiscantur, ne patiantur desiderib sul Catillnam 
miserum tabescere. Dembnstrabb iter: Aurelia via pro- 
19 fectus est ; si accelerare volent, ad vesperam cbnsequentur. 

7 O fortunatam rem publicam, si quidem hanc sentinam 
urbis eiecerit! Vnb mehercule Catillna exhaustb levata 
mihi et recreata res publica videtur. Quid enim mall aut 
sceleris fingl aut cbgitarl potest quod nbn ille conceperit ? 
quis tbta Italia veneficus, quis gladiator, quis latrb, quis 

25 sicarius, quis parriclda, quis testamentbrum subiector, quis 
circumscriptor, quis ganeb, quis nepbs, quis adulter, quae 
mulier Infamis, quis corruptor iuventutis, quis corruptus, 
quis perditus invenirl potest qui se cum Catillna nbn 
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familiarissime vixisse fateatur? quae caedes per hdsce 
ann5s sine ill5 facta est, quod nefarium stuprum n5n per 
ilium? lam vero quae tanta umquam in ullo iuventutisS 
inlecebra fuit quanta in ill5? qui alios ipse amabat tur- 
pissime, aliorum amori flagitidsissime serviebat, alils 5 
fructum libldinum, alils mortem parentum non modo 
impellendd verum etiam adiuvandd pollicebatur. Nunc 
verb quam subito non solum ex urbe verum etiam ex agrls 
ingentem numerum perditdrum hominum conlegerat ! 
Nem5 n5n modo R5mae sed ne ullo quidem in anguld 10 
totlus Italiae oppressus aere alieno fuit quern n5n ad hoc 
incredibile sceleris foedus asciverit. V. Atque ut eiusg 
diversa studia in dissimill ratidne perspicere possitis, nemd 
est in ludd gladiatdrid pauld ad facinus audacior quI se 
ndn intimum Catilinae esse fateatur, nemd in scaena levior 1 5 
et nequior quT se ndn eiusdem prope sodalem fuisse com- 
memoret. Atque Idem tamen stuprdrum et scelerum exer- 
citatidne adsuefactus, frigore et fame et siti et vigilils 
perferendls fortis ab istls praedicabatur, cum industriae 
subsidia atque Instrumenta virtutis in libldine audaciaque 20 
cdnsumeret. Hunc verd si secuti erunt sul comites, si ex 10 
urbe exierint desperatdrum hominum flagitidsi greges, d 
nds beatds, d rem publicam fortunatam, d praeclaram 
laudem cdnsulatus mel! Ndn enim iam sunt mediocres 
hominum libldines, ndn humanae et tolerandae audaciae ; 25 
nihil cdgitant nisi caedem, nisi incendia, nisi rapinas. 
Patrimdnia sua profuderunt, fortunas suas obligaverunt ; 
res eds iam pridem, fides nuper deficere coepit: eadem 
tamen ilia quae erat in abundantia libidd permanet. Quod 
si in vind et alea cdmissatidnes sdlum et scorta quaererent, 30 
essent illl quidem desperandl, sed tamen essent ferendl: 
hoc verd quis ferre possit, inertls homines fortissimis virls 
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insidiarl, stultissim 5 s prudentissimTs, ebrios sobriis, dor- 
mientls vigilantibus ? qm mihi accubantes in convivils, 
complex! mulieres impudicas, vino languid!, c 5 nfert! cibo, 
sert!s redim!t!, unguent!s oblit!, debilitat! stupns eructant 
5 sermbnibus su!s caedem bonbrum atque urbis incendia* 

11 Quibus ego cbnfidb impendere fatum aliquod, et poenam 
iam diu improbitM!, nequitiae, scelen, lib!din! debitam aut 
!nstare iam plane aut certe appropinquate. Qubs s! meus 
cbnsulatus, quoniam sanare nbn potest, sustulerit, nbn 

10 breve nescib quod tempos sed multa saecula prbpagarit re! 
publicae. Nulla enim est natib quam pertimescamus, 
nullus rex qu! bellum populb Rbmanb facere possit ; omnia 
sunt externa un!us virtute terra mar!que pacata: domes- 
ticum bellum manet, intus msidiae sunt, intus inclusum 

15 per!culum est, intus est hostis. Cum luxuria nbbis, cum 
amentia, cum scelere certandum est. Huic ego me bellb 
ducem profiteer, Quir!tes; suscipib inimkitias hominum 
perditbrum; quae sanar! poterunt quacumque ratibne 
sanabb, quae resecanda erunt nbn patiar ad perniciem 

20 civitatis manere, Proinde aut exeant aut quiescant aut, 
s! et in urbe et in eadem mente permanent, ea quae meren- 
tur exspectent. 

Did I drive Catiline into exile? The scene in the senate 
yesterday. He means wary not exile 

12 VI. At etiam sunt qu! dkant, Quir!tes, a me eiectum 
esse Catilmam; quod ego s! verbb adsequ! possem, istbs 

25 ipsbs eicerem qu! haec loquuntur. Homb enim videlicet 
timidus aut etiam permodestus vbcem cbnsulis ferre nbn 
potuit; simul atque !re in exsilium iussus est, paruit. 
Qu!n hesternb die, cum dom! meae paene interfectus 
essem, senatum in aedem lovis Statbris convocav!, rem 
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omnem ad patres conscnptds detull. Qu 5 cum Catillna 
venisset, quis eum senMor appellavit, quis salutavit, quis 
denique ita aspexit ut perditum civem ac n 5 n potius ut 
importunissimum hostem? Quin etiam prlncipes eius 
drdinis partem illam subselliorum ad quam ille accesserat 5 
nudam atque inanem rellquerunt. HIc ego, vehemens ille 13 
consul qui verbo civls in exsilium eici 5 , 
quaeslvl a Catillna in nocturno con- 
ventu ad M. Laecam fuisset necne. 
Cum ille homo audacissimus conscien- 10 
tia convictus prlm 5 reticuisset, patefeci 
cetera: quid ea nocte egisset, ubi fuis- 
set, quid in proximam constituisset, 
quern ad modum esset ei ratio totius 
belli descripta edocui. Cum haesitaret, cum teneretur, 15 
quaesivi quid dubitaret proficlscl e 5 quo iam pridem para- 
ret, cum arma, cum securls, cum fascis, cum tubas, cum 
signa militaria, cum aquilam illam argenteam cui ille 
etiam sacrarium dom! suae fecerat scirem esse praemis- 19 
sam. In exsilium eiciebam quern iam ingressum esse in 14 
bellum videram? Etenim, credo, Manlius iste centurid 
quI in agro Faesuland castra posuit bellum populo R 5 man 5 
suo ndmine indixit, et ilia castra nunc non Catillnam ducem 
exspectant, et ille eiectus in exsilium se Massiliam, ut aiunt, 
n 5 n in haec castra confert. 25 

If it be exile, I am content to be called a tyrant. You will soon 
hear that he is with that ''army^ — his own preference, and the 
wish of his friends 

VII. O condicidnem miseram ndn modo administrandae 
verum etiam cdnservandae rel publicae ! Nunc si L. Cati- 
llna cdnsilils, labdribus, periculls mels circumclusus ac 
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debilitatus subit 5 pertimuerit, sententiam mutaverit, dese- 
ruerit suos, consilium belli faciendl abiecerit, et ex h 5 c 
cursu sceleris ac belli iter ad fugam atque in exsilium con- 
verterit, n 5 n ille a me spoliatus armls audaciae, n 5 n 
5 obstupefactus ac perterritus mea dlligentia, n 5 n de spe 
conatuque depulsus, sed indemnatus innocens in exsilium 
eiectus a consule vi et minis esse dicetur: et erunt qui 
ilium, si hoc fecerit, n 5 n improbum sed miserum, me n5n 
9 dlligentissimum consulem sed crudelissimum tyrannum 
15 existimarl velint ! Est mihi tanti, Quirltes, huius invidiae 
falsae atque iniquae tempestatem subire, dum modo a 
vobis huius horribilis belli ac nefaril periculum depellatur. 
DIcatur sane eiectus esse a me, dum modo eat in exsilium. 
Sed mihi credite, non est iturus. Numquam ego ab dis 

15 immortalibus optab 5 , Quirltes, invidiae meae relevandae 
causa ut L. Catillnam ducere exercitum hostium atque in 
armls volitare audiatis, sed tridud tamen audietis ; multd- 
que magis illud timed ne mihi sit invididsum aliquandd 
quod ilium emiserim potius quam quod eiecerim. Sed cum 

20 sint homines quI ilium, cum profectus sit, eiectum esse 

16 dIcant, Idem, si interfectus esset, quid dicerent? Quam- 
quam isti qui Catillnam Massiliam Ire dictitant ndn tarn 
hoc queruntur quam verentur. Nemd est istdrum tarn 
misericors qui ilium ndn ad Manlium quam ad Massiliensis 

25 Ire malit. Ille autem, si mehercule hoc quod agit num- 
quam antea cdgitasset, tamen latrdcinantem se interficl 
mallet quam exsulem vivere. Nunc verd, cum el nihil 
adhuc praeter ipslus voluntatem cdgitatidnemque acciderit, 
nisi quod vivis ndbis Rdma profectus est, optemus potius 
30 ut eat in exsilium quam queramur. 
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His followers here should reform. They consist of six different 
classes (see outline^ p. jop) 

VIII. Sed cur tarn diu de un 5 hoste loquimur et de e5 17 
hoste qul iam fatetur se esse hostem, et quern, quia, quod 
semper volul, murus interest, non timed: de his qul dissi- 
mulant, qul Romae remanent, qul ndbiscum sunt nihil 
dicimus ? Quos quidem ego, si ullo mod 5 fieri possit, n5n 5 
tarn ulcisci studeo quam sanare sibi ipsos, placare rel 
publicae, neque id qua re fieri non possit, si me audire 
volent, intellegd. Expdnam enim v 5 bls, Quirltes, ex quibus 
generibus hominum istae cdpiae comparentur; deinde 
singulis medicinam cdnsill atque orationis meae, si quam 10 
potero, adferam. — Vnum genus est eorum qul magno in 18 
aere alieno maiores etiam possessidnes habent quarum 
amdre adducti dissolvl nulld modd possunt. Hdrum ho- 
minum species est honestissima — sunt enim locupletes — 
voluntas verd et causa impudentissima. Tu agris, tu 15 
aedificils, tu argentd, tu familia, tu rebus omnibus 'drna- 
tus et cdpidsus sis, et dubites de possessidne detrahere, 
adquirere ad fidem ? Quid enim exspectas ? bellum ? Quid 
ergd ? in vastatidne omnium tuas possessidnes sacrdsanctas 
futuras putes? an tabulas novas? Errant qul istas a 20 
Catillna exspectant: med beneficid tabulae novae prd- 
feruntur, verum auctidnariae ; neque enim isti qul posses- 
sidnes habent alia ratidne ulla salvl esse possunt. Quod 
si maturius facere voluissent neque, id quod stultissimum 
est, certare cum usurls fructibus praedidrum, et locuple- 25 
tidribus his et melidribus civibus uteremur. Sed hdsce 
homines minime putd pertimescendds, quod aut deduci de 
sententia possunt aut, si permanebunt, magis mihi videntur 
vdta facturl contra rem publicam quam arma laturL 
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19 IX. Alterum genus est eorum qul, quamquam premuntur 
aere alien 5 , dominationem tamen exspectant, rerum potirl 
volunt, honores quos quieta re publica desperant pertur- 
bata se consequi posse arbitrantur. Quibus hoc praecipien- 

5 dum videtur, unum scilicet et idem quod reliquis omnibus, 
ut desperent id quod conantur se consequi posse: primum 
omnium me ipsum vigilare, adesse, prbvidere rel publicae ; 
deinde magnos animds esse in bonis virls, magnam concor- 
diam, maximam multitudinem, magnas praeterea mllitum 
10 c 5 pias; deos denique immortalls huic invicto populo, 
clarissimo imperid, pulcherrimae urbi contra tantam vim 
sceleris praesentls auxilium esse laturds. Quod si iam sint 
id quod summo furore cupiunt adepti, num illl in cinere 
urbis et in sanguine civium, quae mente cdnscelerata ac 
1 5 nefaria concupiverunt, consules se aut dictatdres aut etiam 
regcs sperant futurds? Ndn vident id se cupere quod, si 
adepti sint, fugitivd alicui aut gladiatdri concedi sit ne- 

20 cesse ? — Tertium genus est aetate iam adfectum, sed tamen 
exercitatidne rdbustum; quo ex genere iste est Manlius 

20 cui nunc Catillna succedit. HI sunt homines ex els coldnils 
quas Sulla cdnstituit; quas ego universas civium esse 
optimdrum et fortissimdrum virdrum sentid, sed tamen 
el sunt coldnl qul se m Insperatls ac repentinis pecunils 
sumptudsius Insolentiusque iactarunt. HI dum aedificant 
25 tamquam beatl, dum praedils lectls, familils magnis, convl- 
vils apparatls delectantur, in tantum aes alienum incide- 
runt ut, si salvl esse velint, Sulla sit els ab Inferls 
excitandus: qui etiam ndn nullds agrestls homines tenuis 
atque egentls in eandem illam spem rapinarum veterum 
30 impulerunt. Quds ego utrdsque in eddem genere praeda- 
torum direptdrumque pdnd, sed eds hoc moned, desinant 
furere ac prdscriptidnes et dictaturas cdgitare. Tantus 
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enim illorum temporum dolor inustus est cTvitatl ut iam 
ista non modo homines sed ne pecudes quidem mihi pas- 
surae esse videantur. X. Quartum genus est sane varium 21 
et mixtuin et turbulentum; qui iam pridem premuntur, 
qui numquam emergunt, qui partim inertia, partim male 5 
gerendd negoti 5 , partim etiam sumptibus in vetere aere 
alieno vacillant, qui vadimbnils, iudicils, proscriptione 
bonorum defetigatl permultl et ex urbe et ex agris se in 
ilia castra conferre dicuntur. H 5 sce ego non tarn mllites 
acrls quam Infitiatores lentds esse arbitror. Qui homines 10 
quant primum, si stare n 5 n possunt, conruant, sed ita ut 
non modo civitas sed ne vicinl quidem proximi sentiant. 
Nam illud non intellegd quam ob rem, si vivere honeste 
n 5 n possunt, perire turpiter velint, aut cur minbre dolbre 
periturbs se cum multls quam si sbll pereant arbitrentur. 15 
— Quintum genus est parricldarum, sicaribrum, denique 22 
omnium facinorbsbrum. Qubs ego a Catillna nbn revocb; 
nam neque ab eb divelll possunt et pereant sane in latrb- 
cinib, quoniam sunt ita multi ut ebs career capere nbn 
possit. — Postremum autem genus est nbn sblum numerb 20 
verum etiam genere ipso atque vita quod proprium Cati- 
llnae est, de eius dllectu, immb verb de complexu eius ac 
sinu ; qubs pexb capillb, nitidbs, aut imberbis aut bene bar- 
batbs videtis, manicatls et talaribus tunicis, veils amietbs, 
nbn togis ; qubrum omnis industria vitae et vigilandl labor 25 
in antelucanis cenis exprbmitur. In his gregibus omnes2:> 
aleatbres, omnes adulterl, omnes impurl impudicique ver- 
santur. HI puerl tarn lepidi ac delicatl nbn sblum amare et 
amarl neque saltare et cantare sed etiam sIcas vibrare et 
spargere venena didicerunt. Qui nisi exeunt, nisi pereunt, 30 
etiam si Catillna perierit, scitbte hoc in re publica semi- 
narium Catillnarum futurum. Verum tamen quid sibi isti 
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miser! volunt? num suas secum mulierculas sunt in castra 
ductur! ? Quern ad modum autem illls carere poterunt, h!s 
praesertim iam noctibus ? Quo autem pact 5 ill! Appennl- 
num atque illas pruinas ac niv!s perferent ? nisi idcirco se 
5 facilius hiemem tolerMurbs putant, quod nud! in conv!vns 
saltare didicerunt. 


Contrast the resources we may bring against them. Everything 
is on our side, including all the virtues 

24 XI. O helium magn 5 opere pertimescendum, cum hanc 
sit habiturus Catilina scortorum cohortem praetdriam! 
Instruite nunc, Quirltes, contra has tarn praeclaras Cati- 

10 l!nae copias vestra praesidia vestrdsque exercitus. Et 
primum gladiator! ill! cdnfecto et saucid cdnsules impera- 
tdresque vestrds oppdnite; deinde contra illam naufragd- 
rum eiectam ac debilitatam manum fldrem tdtTus Italiae ac 
rdbur educite. Iam verd urbes coldniarum ac municipid- 

15 rum respondebunt Catillnae tumulls silvestribus. Neque 
ego ceteras cdpias, drnamenta, praesidia vestra cum illlus 

25 latrdnis inopia atque egestate cdnferre debed. Sed s!, 
omissis h!s rebus quibus nds suppeditamur, eget ille, senatu, 
equitibus Rdmanls, urbe, aerarid, vectigalibus, cuncta 

20 Italia, prdvincils omnibus, exterls natidnibus, si h!s rebus 
omissTs causas ipsas quae inter se cdnfligunt contendere 
vel!mus, ex ed ipsd quam valde ill! iaceant intellegere pos- 
sumus. Ex hac enim parte pudor pugnat, illinc petulantia ; 
hinc pudicitia, illinc stuprum ; hinc fides, illinc fraudatid ; 

25 hinc pietas, illinc scelus ; hinc cdnstantia, illinc furor ; hinc 
honestas, illinc turpitudd; hinc continentia, illinc libidd; 
hinc denique aequitas, temperantia, fortitudd, prudentia, 
virtutes omnes certant cum iniquitate, luxuria, ignavia, 
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temeritate, cum vitils omnibus ; postremo copia cum eges- 
tate, bona ratio cum perdita, mens sana cum amentia, bona 
denique spes cum omnium rerum desperatione confligit. In 
eius modi certamine ac proelio nonne, si liominum studia 
deficiant, dl ipsi immortales cogant ab his praeclarissimis 5 
virtutibus tot et tanta vitia superarl ? 

Guard your homes, 1 have taken measures for the defense of the 
city and the provincial towns. The senate will act 

XII. Quae cum ita sint, Quirites, vos, quern ad modum 26 
iam antea dlxT, vestra tecta vigiliis custodiisque defendite ; 
mihi ut urbi sine vestrd metu ac sine ull 5 tumuitu satis esset 
praesidi cdnsultum atque prdvisum est. Col 5 nI omnes mu- 10 
nicipesque vestrl certiores a me fact! de hac nocturna 
excursidne Catillnae facile urbis suas f Inlsque defendent ; 
gladiatdres, quam sibi ille manum certissimam fore putavit 
(quamquam animd meliore sunt quam pars patriciorum) 
potestate tamen nostra continebuntur. Q. Metellus, quern 1 5 
ego hoc prospiciens in agrum Gallicum PIcenumque prae- 
misl, aut opprimet hominem aut eius omnis motus c 5 na- 
tusque prohibebit. Reliquls autem de rebus constituendls, 
maturandTs, agendis iam ad senatum referemus, quern 
vocari videtis. 20 

Those conspirators who stay should take warning ; but they are 
free to go 

Nunc illos qui in urbe remanserunt atque aded qul27 
contra urbis salutem omniumque vestrum in urbe a Ca- 
tillna relict! sunt, quamquam sunt hostes, tamen, quia nat! 
sunt elves, monitds etiam atque etiam void. Mea lenitas 
adhuc s! cui solutior visa est, hoc exspectavit ut id quod 25 
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latebat erumperet. Quod reliquum est^ iam non possum 
obllvisci meam hanc esse patriam, me horum esse c 5 n- 
sulem, mihi aut cum his vivendum aut pr 5 his esse morien- 
dum. Nullusestportlscustds, nullusinsidiator viae: siqui 
5 exire volunt, conivere possum; qui verb se in urbe commo- 
verit cuius ego n 5 n modo factum sed vel inceptum ullum 
cbnatumve contra patriam deprehendero, sentiet in hac 
urbe esSe cbnsules vigilantls, esse egregibs magistratus, 
esse fortem senatum, esse arma, esse carcerem quern vin- 
10 dicem nefaribrum ac manifestbrum scelerum maibres nostrl 
esse voluerunt. 


Order will be restored with the least possible use of force, under 
the protection of the gods, in answer to your prayers 

28 XIII. Atque haec omnia sic agentur ut maximae res 
minimb mbtu, pericula summa nullb tumultu, bellum intes- 
tlnum ac domesticum post hominum memoriam crude- 

15 lissimum et maximum me unb togatb duce et imperatbre 
sedetur. Quod ego sic administrabb^ Quirltes, ut, si ullb 
modb fieri poterit, ne improbus quidem quisquam in hac 
urbe poenam sul sceleris sufferat. Sed sT vis manifestae 
audaciae, si impendens patriae periculum me necessarib de 

20 hac animi lenitate deduxerit, illud profectb perficiam quod 
in tantb et tarn Insidibsb bellb vix optandum videtur, ut 
neque bonus quisquam intereat paucbrumque poena vbs 

29 omnes salyl esse possitis. Quae quidem ego neque mea 
prudentia neque humanis cbnsilils fretus polliceor vbbis, 

25 Quirltes, sed multls et nbn dubils debrum immortalium 
significatibnibus, quibus ego ducibus in hanc spem senten- 
tiamque sum ingressus ; quI iam nbn procul, ut quondam 
solebant, ab externb hoste atque longinqub, sed hic prae- 
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sentes su 5 numine atque auxili 5 sua templa atque urbis 
tecta defendunt. Quos vos, Quirltes, precari, venerari, 
impldrare debetis, ut, quam urbem pulcherrimam floren- 
tissimam potentissimamque esse voluerunt, hanc omnibus 
hostium copils terra marlque superatTs a perditissimorum 5 
civium nefarid scelere defendant. 








THE MULVIAN BRIDGE (PONTE MOLLE) 



M. TVLLI CICERONIS 
IN L. CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 


HABITA AD POPVLVM 

I shall be honored as the savior of the state. Hear what has 
been done in the senate 

K m publicam, Quirltes, vltamque omnium vestrum, i 
bona, fortunas, coniuges llberosque vestrbs at- 
que hoc domicilium clarissimi imperi, fortuna-. 
tissimam pulcherrimamque urbem, hodiernb die dedrum 
immortalium summo erga vos amore, labdribiis, cdnsilils, 5 
perlculis mels e flamma atque ferro ac paene ex faucibus 
fat! ereptam et vobis cdnservatam ac restitutam videtis. 

Et SI non minus nobis iucundl atque inlustres sunt el dies 2 
quibus conservamur quam ill! quibus nascimur, quod salu- 
tis certa laetitia est, nascendl incerta condicid, et quod 10 
sine sensu nascimur, cum voluptate servamur, profectd, 
quoniam ilium qui hanc urbem condidit ad deds immor- 
talis benevolentia famaque sustulimus, esse apud vds 
posterdsque vestrds in hondre debebit is quI eandem hanc 
urbem conditam amplificatamque servavit. Nam tdti urbi, 15 
templTs, delubris, tectls ac moenibus subiectds prope iam 
ignis circumdatdsque restinximus, Idemque gladios in rem 
publicam destrictds rettudimus mucronesque edrum a iu- 
gulTs vestrls deiecimus. Quae quoniam in senatu inlustrata, 3 
patefacta, comperta sunt per me, vdbis iam expdnam brevi- 20 

35 
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ter, Quirites, ut et quanta et quam manifesta et qua rati 5 ne 
investigata et comprehensa sint v 5 s, qui et igndratis et 
exspectMis, scire possitis. 

My efforts to get actual evidence. The Allobrogian envoys in- 
tercepted as they leave with letters. The senate meets. Seizure 
of arms 

Prlncipi 5 , ut Catillna paucTs ante diebus erupit ex urbe, 
5 cum sceleris sul socios huiusce nefarii belli acerrimos duces 
Romae rellquisset, semper vigilavl et providi, Quirites, 
quern ad modum in tantis et tarn absconditis insidiis salvi 
esse possemus. II. Nam turn cum ex urbe Catilinam eicie- 
bam — non enim iam vereor huius verb! invidiam, cum ilia 
10 magis sit timenda, quod vivus exierit — , sed turn cum ilium 
exterminari volebam, aut reliquam coniuratbrum manum 
simul exituram aut ebs qui restitissent infirmbs sine illb 
4 ac debilis fore putabam. Atque ego, ut vidi, qubs maximb 
furore et scelere esse inflammatbs sciebam, ebs nbbiscum 
r 5 esse et Rbmae remansisse, in eb omnis dies noctesque 
cbnsumpsi ut quid agerent, quid mblirentur sentirem ac 
viderem, ut, quoniam auribus vestris propter incredibilem 
magnitudinem sceleris minbrem fidem faceret bratib mea, 
rem ita comprehenderem ut turn demum animis saluti 
20 vestrae prbvideretis cum oculis maleficium ipsum videretis. 
Itaque ut comperi legatbs Allobrogum belli Transalpini et 
tumultus Gallic! excitandi causa a P. Lentulb esse sollici- 
tatbs, ebsque cum litteris mandatisque in Galliam ad subs 
civis ebdemque itinere ad Catilinam esse missbs, comitem- 
25 que eis adiunctum esse T. Volturcium, atque huic esse ad 
Catilinam datas litteras, facultatem mihi oblatam putavT 
ut, quod erat difficillimum quodque ego semper optabam 
ab dis immortalibus, tbta res nbn sblum a me sed etiam 
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a senatu et a vobis manifestd deprenderetur. Itaques 
hesternd die L. Flaccum et C. Pomptlnum praetdres, for- 
tissimos atque amantissimos rel publicae viros, ad me 
vocavl, rem exposul, quid fieri placeret ostendl. 111! au- 
tem, qui omnia de re publica praeclara atque egregia 5 
sentirent, sine recusatione ac sine ulla mora negdtium 
susceperunt et, cum advesperasceret, occulte ad pontem 
Mulvium pervenerunt atque ibi in proximis vlllls ita biper- 
tltd fuerunt ut Tiberis inter e 5 s et p 5 ns interesset. Eodem 
autem et ipsi sine cuiusquam suspicidne multds fortls vi- 10 
rds eduxerant, et ego ex praefectura Reatlna complurls 
delectds adulescentls qudrum opera utor adsidue in rel 
publicae praesidid cum gladiis miseram. Interim tertiad 
fere vigilia exacta, cum iam pontem Mulvium magnd comi- 
tatu legatl Allobroges ingred! inciperent unaque Voltur- 15 
cius, fit in eds impetus; ducuntur et ab illls gladil et a 
nostrls. Res praetdribus erat nota sdlls, igndrabatur a 
ceteris. HI. Turn interventu Pomptinl atque FlaccI pugna 
quae erat commissa sedatur. Litterae quaecumque erant 
in ed comitatu integris signis praetdribus traduntur ; ipsI 20 
comprehensi ad me, cum iam dllucesceret, deducuntur. 
Atque hdrum omnium scelerum improbissimum machi- 
natdrem, Cimbrum Gablnium, statim ad me nihildum 
suspicantem vocavl; deinde item arcessitus est L. Stati- 
lius et post eum Cethegus; tardissime autem Lentulus25 
venit, credd quod in litterls dandls praeter cdnsuetudinem 
proxima nocte vigilarat. Cum summis et clarissimis huius 7 
civitatis virls, quI audita re frequentes ad me mane con- 
venerant, litteras a me prius aperirl quam ad senatum 
deferri placeret, ne, si nihil esset inventum, temere a me 30 
tantus tumultus iniectus civitatl videretur, negavl me esse 
facturum ut de periculd publicd ndn ad cdnsilium publicum 
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esse tertium ilium Cornelium ad quern regnum huius urbis 
atque imperium pervenlre esset necesse: Cinnam ante se 
et Sullam fuisse. Eundemque dixisse fatalem hunc annum 
esse ad interitum huius urbis atque imperl, qul esset annus 
decimus post virginum absolutionem, post Capitol! autem 5 
incensionem vicesimus. Hanc autem Cethegd cum ceteris 10 
contrdversiam fuisse dlxerunt quod Lentuld et alils Satur- 
nalibus caedem fieri atque urbem incend! placeret, Cethego 
nimium id longum videretur. 

Reading of the letters. Confessions. Lentulus, after denying ^ 
at last confesses and identifies his letter to Catiline. Gabinius 
admits his guilt 

V. Ac ne longum sit, Quirltes, tabellas proferr! iussimus 10 
quae a quoque dicebantur datae. Primo ostendimus 
Cethegd: signum cognfivit. N 5 s llnum incldimus; legi- 
mus. Erat scriptum ipslus manu Allobrogum senatui et 
populo sese quae eorum legatls ednfirmasset facturum 
esse ; 5 rare ut item ill! facerent quae sibi e 5 rum legat! 1 5 
recepissent. Turn Cethegus, qu! paulo ante aliquid tamen 
de gladi!s ac s!c!s quae apud ipsum erant deprehensa 
respondisset d!xissetque se semper bonfirum ferramento- 
rum studidsum fuisse, recitatls litter!s debilitMus atque 
abiectus conscientia repente conticuit. Introductus Stati- 20 
lius cognovit et signum et manum suam. Recitatae sunt 
tabellae in eandem fere sententiam; confessus est. Turn 
ostend! tabellas Lentuld et quaesm cognfisceretne signum ; 
adnuit. 'Est ver 5 ^ inquam 'notum quidem signum, imag 5 
av! tu!, clarissim! vir!, qu! amavit unice patriam et c!v!s 25 
suos; quae quidem te a tanto scelere etiam muta revo- 
care debuit.^ Leguntur eadem ratifine ad senatum Alio- n 
brogum populumque litterae. S! quid de h!s rebus d!cere 
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esse tertium ilium Cornelium ad quern regnum huius urbis 
atque imperium pervenire esset necesse: Cinnam ante se 
et Sullam fuisse. Eundemque dixisse fatalem hunc annum 
esse ad interitum huius urbis atque imperl, qul esset annus 
decimus post virginum absolutidnem, post Capitdll autem 5 
incensionem vicesimus. Hanc autem Cethegd cum ceteris 10 
contrdversiam fuisse dixerunt quod Lentuld et aliis Satur- 
nalibus caedem fieri atque urbem incendi placeret, Cethego 
nimium id longum videretur. 

Reading oj the letters. Confessions, LentuluSy after denying y 
at last confesses and identifies his letter to Catiline, Gabinius 
admits his guilt 

V. Ac ne longum sit, Quirltes, tabellas prdferri iussimus 10 
quae a quoque dicebantur datae. Primo ostendimus 
Cethegd: signum cogndvit. N 5 s llnum incidimus; legi- 
mus. Erat scriptum ipslus manu Allobrogum senatu! et 
populo sese quae eorum legatls ednfirmasset facturum 
esse ; orare ut item ill! facerent quae sibi eorum legatl 1 5 
recepissent. Turn Cethegus, qul paulo ante aliquid tamen 
de gladils ac sTcIs quae apud ipsum erant deprehensa 
respondisset dixissetque se semper bonorum ferramentd- 
rum studidsum fuisse, recitatls litterls debilitMus atque 
abiectus cdnscientia repente conticuit. Intrdductus Stati- 20 
lius cogndvit et signum et manum suam. Recitatae sunt 
tabellae in eandem fere sententiam; ednfessus est. Turn 
ostendl tabellas Lentuld et quaesivl cogndsceretne signum ; 
adnuit. ^Est verd^ inquam 'ndtum quidem signum, imagd 
avi tui, clarissimi viri, qul amavit unice patriam et civis 25 
suds; quae quidem te a tanto scelere etiam muta revo- 
care debuit/ Leguntur eadem ratidne ad senatum Alio- n 
brdgum populumque litterae. SI quid de his rebus dicere 
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vellet, fed potestatem. Atque ille prlmo quidem negavit; 
post autem aliquantd, toto iam indicid expositd atque 
edito, surrexit, quaesivit a GallTs quid sibi esset cum els, 
quam ob rem domum suam venissent, itemque a Volturcid. 

5 QuI cum ill! breviter c 5 nstanterque respondissent per quern 
ad eum quotiensque venissent, quaesTssentque ab eo ni- 
hilne secum esset de fatis Sibyllinis locutus, turn ille 



WAXED TABLETS 


subito scelere demens quanta cdnscientiae vis esset osten- 
dit. Nam, cum id posset Infitiarl, repente praeter oplnio- 
10 nem omnium confessus est. Ita eum n 5 n modo ingenium 
illud et dicendl exercitatib qua semper valuit sed etiam 
propter vim sceleris manifest! atque deprensi impudentia 
12 qua superabat omnis improbitasque defecit. Volturcius 
verb subito litteras proferrl atque aperlri iubet quas sibi 
IS a Lentuld ad Catillnam datas esse dicebat. Atque ibi 
vehementissime perturbatus Lentulus tamen et signum et 
manum suam cognovit. Erant autem sine nomine, sed ita: 
'Quis sim scies ex eo quern ad te misi. Cura ut vir sis et 
cogita quern in locum sis progressus. Vide ecquid tibi iam 
20 sit necess^ et cura ut omnium tibi auxilia adiungas, etiam 
Tnfimorum.^ Gablnius deinde introductus, cum prlmo 
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impudenter respondere coepisset, ad extremum nihil ex eis 
quae Galll Insimulabant negavit. Ac mihi quidem, Quirl- 13 
tes, cum ilia certissima visa sunt argumenta atque indicia 
sceleris, tabellae, signa, manus, denique unius cuiusque 
confessio, turn multo certiora ilia, color, ocull, voltus, taci- 5 
turnitas. Sic enim obstupuerant, sic terram intuebantur, 
sic furtim non numquam inter sese aspiciebant ut non iam 
ab alils indicarl sed indicare se ipsi viderentur. 


The decree of the senate: votes of thanks ; then that the con- 
spirators should, be held and others arrested; also a thanks- 
giving. Lcntulus resigns 

VI. Indicils expositls atque editls, Quirltes, senatum 
consulul de summa re publica quid fieri placeret. Dictae 10 
sunt a principibus acerrimae ac fortissimae sententiae, 
quas senatus sine ulla varietate est secutus. Et quoniam 
nondum est perscriptum senatus consultum, ex memoria 
v 5 bls, Quirltes, quid senMus censuerit exponam. Primum 14 
mihi gr^iae verbis amplissimis aguntur, quod virtute, 15 
consilio, prdvidentia mea res publica maximis periculls 
sit llberata. Deinde L. Flaccus et C. Pomptinus praetores, 
quod eorum opera forti fidellque usus essem, merito ac 
iure laudantur. Atque etiam viro forti, conlegae meo, laus 
impertitur, quod eos qui huius coniurationis participes 20 
fuissent a suls et a rel publicae consilils remdvisset. Atque 
ita censuerunt ut P. Lentulus, cum se praetura abdicasset, 
in custodiam traderetur ; itemque utl C. Cethegus, L. Sta- 
tilius, P. Gablnius quI omnes praesentes erant in custbdiam 
traderentur ; atque idem hoc dtoetum est in L. Cassium 25 
qui sibi procurationem incendendae urbis depoposcerat, in 
M. Ceparium cui ad sollicitandos pastdres Apuliam attri- 
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butam esse erat indicatum, in P. Furium qui est ex els 
coldnis qu5s Faesulas L. Sulla deduxit, in Q. Annium 
Ch!15nem qm una cum h5c Furi5 semper erat in hac Allo- 
brogum sollicitatione versMus, in P. Vmbrenum, llbertinum 
5 hominem, a quo primum Gallos ad Gablniiim perductds 
esse constabat. Atque ea lenitMe senatus est usus, Quirltes, 
ut ex tanta coniuratione tantaque hac multitudine domes^ 
ticorurn hostium, novem hominum perditissimdrum poena 
9 re publica conservata, reliqu5rum mentis sanarl posse 
15 arbitraretur. Atque etiam supplicatib dis immortalibus 
pro singular! eorum meritb me5 nomine decreta est, quod 
mihi primum post hanc urbem conditam togato contigit, et 
his decreta verbis est: 'quod urbem incendils, caede cl vis, 
Italiam bello llberassem.’ Quae supplicatib si cum ceteris 
15 supplicatibnibus cbnferatur, hoc interest, quod ceterae 
bene gesta, haec una cbnservata re publica cbnstituta est. 
Atque illud quod faciendum primum fuit factum atque 
transactum cst. Nam P. Lentulus, quamquam patefactls 
indicils, cbnfessibnibus suls, iudicib senatus nbn modo 
20 praetbris ius verum etiam civis amiserat, tamen magistratu 
se abdicavit, ut quae religib C. Marib, clarissimb virb, nbn 
fuerat qub minus C, Glauciam de qub nihil nbminatim erat 
decretum praetbrem occlderet, ea nbs religibne in privatb 
24 P. Lentulb puniendb llberaremur. 


With these leaders arrested^ the cause is ruined. Catiline alone 
was to be feared. He would not have blundtred, or delayed. 
A greater menace if he had remained 

x 6 VII. Nunc quoniam, Quirltes, cbnsceleratissimi perlcu- 
Ibsissimlque belli nefaribs duces captbs iam et compre- 
hensbs tenetis, existimare debetis omnis Catillnae cbpias, 
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omnis spes atque opes his depulsis urbis perlculls conci- 
disse. Quern quidem ego cum ex urbe pellebam^ hoc 
prdvidebam animo, Quirltes, rem 5 t 5 Catillna n 5 n mihi esse 
P. Lentull somnum nec L. CassI adipes nec C. Cethegl 
furidsam temeritatem pertimescendam. Hie erat unus 5 
timendus ex istis omnibus, sed tarn diu dum urbis moeni- 
bus continebatur. Omnia norat, omnium aditus tenebat ; 
appellare, temptare, sollicitare poterat, audebat. Erat el 
cdnsilium ad facinus aptum, consilid autem neque lingua 
neque manus deerat. lam ad certas res cdnficiendas certds 10 
homines delectds ac descriptds habebat. Neque verd, cum 
aliquid mandarat, cdnfectum putabat: nihil erat quod ndn 
ipse obiret, occurreret, vigilaret, labdraret; frigus, sitim, 
famem ferre poterat. Hunc ego hominem tarn acrem, tarn 17 
audacem, tarn paratum, tarn callidum, tarn in scelere vigi- 1 5 
lantern, tarn in perditls rebus dlligentem nisi ex domesticis 
Insidils in castrense latrdcinium compulissem — dicam id 
quod sentid, Quirltes — ndn facile hanc tantam mdlem mall 
a cervTcibus vestrTs depulissem. Ndn ille ndbis Saturnalia 
cdnstituisset, neque tantd ante exiti ac fatl diem rel pu- 20 
blicae denuntiavisset, neque commisisset ut signum, ut 
litterae suae testes manifest! sceleris deprehenderentur. 
Quae nunc illd absente sic gesta sunt ut nullum in privata 
domd furtum umquam sit tarn palam inventum quam haec 
in tdta re publica coniur^id manifestd inventa atque 25 
comprensa est. Quod si Catillna in urbe ad hanc diem 
remansisset, quamquam, quoad fuit, omnibus eius cdnsilils 
occurri atque obstiti, tamen, ut levissime dicam, dlmican- 
dum ndbis cum illd fuisset, neque nds umquam, cum ille in 
urbe hostis esset, tantls perlculls rem publicam tanta pace, 30 
tantd dtid, tantd silentid llberassemus. 
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Signs and portents. The Capitol struck by lightning. A new 
statue of Jupiter orderedy but not set up until this morning. 

Meaning oj the coincidence^— divine aid in this crisis 

i8 VIII. Quamquam haec omnia, Quirltes, ita sunt a me 
administrata ut de5rum immortalium nutu atque c5nsili5 
et gesta et provIsa esse videantur. Idque cum coniectura 
consequi possumus, quod vix videtur human! consil! tan- 
5 tarum rerum gubernatio esse potuisse, turn verb ita prae- 
sentes his temporibus opem et auxilium n5b!s tulerunt ut 
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eos paene oculls videre possimus. Nam ut ilia omittam, 
visas nocturnd tempore ab occidente faces ardoremque 
caell, ut fulminum iactus, ut terrae motus relinquam, ut 
10 omittam cetera quae tarn multa nobis consulibus facta sunt 
ut haec quae nunc Hunt canere dl immortales viderentur, 
hoc certe, Quirltes, quod sum dicturus neque praetermit- 
ig tendum neque relinquendum est. Nam profeetd memoria 
tenetis Cotta et Torquatd consulibus compluris in Capi- 
1 5 tolio res de caelo esse percussas, cum et simulacra dedrum 
depulsa sunt et statuae veterum hominum deiectae et 
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legum aera liquefacta et tactus etiam ille qui hanc urbem 
condidit Romulus, quern inauratum in Capitolid, parvum 
atque lactantem, uberibus luplnls inhiantem fuisse memi- 
nistis. Qu 5 quidem tempore cum haruspices ex tota 
Etruria convenissent, caedls atque incendia et legum in- 5 
teritum et bellum civile ac domesticum et tdtius urbis atque 
imperi occasum appropinquare dixerunt, nisi dl immor- 
tales omni ratione placati su 5 numine prope fata ipsa 
flexissent. Itaque illorum responsis turn et ludi per decern 20 
dies fact! sunt neque res ulla quae ad placandos deos per- 10 
tineret praetermissa est. Idemque iusserunt simulacrum 
lovis facere maius et in excelsd conlocare et contra atque 
antea fuerat ad orientem convertere ; ac se sperare dixe- 
runt, si illud signum quod videtis solis ortum et forum 
curiamque conspiceret, fore ut ea cdnsilia quae clam essent 15 
inita contra salutem urbis atque imperi inlustrarentur ut 
a senatu populoque R 5 man 5 perspici possent. Atque illud 
signum conlocandum consules illl locaverunt; sed tanta 
fuit operis tarditas ut neque superioribus c 5 nsulibus neque 19 
nobis ante hodiernum diem conlocaretur. IX. HIc quis 21 
potest esse tarn aversus a verb, tarn praeceps, tarn mente 
captus quI neget haec omnia quae videmus praecipueque 
hanc urbem dedrum immortalium nutu ac potestate ad- 
ministrarl ? Etenim cum esset ita responsum, caedls, in- 
cendia, interitum rel publicae comparari, et ea per civis, 25 
quae turn propter magnitudinem scelerum non nullls incre- 
dibilia videbantur, ea n 5 n modo cbgitata a nefarils civibus 
verum etiam suscepta esse sensistis ; illud verb nbnne ita 
praesens est ut nutu lovis OptimI MaximI factum esse 
videatur, ut, cum hodiernb die mane per forum meb iussu 30 
et coniuratl et ebrum indices in aedem Concordiae duce- 
rentur, eb ipsb tempore signum statueretur ? Qub conlocMb 
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atque ad vos senMumque converse omnia et senates et v 5 s 
quae erant contra salutem omnium c 5 gitata inlustrata et 

22 patefacta vidistis. Qu 5 etiam maidre sunt isti odi 5 suppli- 
cidque digni qui non solum vestrls domiciliis atque tectls 

5 sed etiam dedrum templls atque delubris sunt funestds ac 
nefarids ignis inferre cdnatl. Quibus ego si me restitisse 
dIcam, nimium mihi sumam et ndn sim ferendus: ille, ille 
luppiter restitit; ille Capitdlium, ille haec templa, ille 
cunctam urbem, ille vds omnis salvds esse voluit. DIs ego 
10 immortalibus ducibus hanc mentem voluntatemque suscepi 
atque ad haec tanta indicia pervenl. lam verd ilia Alio- 
brogum sollicitMid, — iam ab Lentuld ceterisque domes- 
ticls hostibus tarn dementer tantae res creditae et igndtis 
et barbarls commissaeque litterae numquam essent pro- 
15 feetd, nisi ab dis immortalibus huic tantae audaciae edn- 
silium esset ereptum. Quid verd? ut homines Galll ex 
civitate male pacata, quae gens una restat quae bellum 
populd Rdmand facere posse et ndn ndlle videatur, spem 
imperl ac rerum maximarum ultrd sibi a patricils homini- 
20 bus oblatam neglegerent vestramque salutem suls opibus 
antepdnerent, id ndn divinitus esse factum putatis, prae- 
sertim quI nds ndn pugnandd sed tacendd superare 
potuerunt ? 

Thank the gods jor your preservation from a revolution more 
dangerous than any in our history 

23 X. Quam ob rem, Quirltes, quoniam ad omnia pulvl- 
25 naria supplicatid decreta est, celebratdte illds dies cum 

coniugibus ac llberls vestrls. Nam multi saepe hondres dis 
immortalibus iusti habiti sunt ac debiti, sed profeetd iustid- 
res numquam. EreptI enim estis ex crudelissimd ac miser- 
rimd interitu, erepti sine caede^ sine sanguine, sine exercitu, 
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sine dimicatione ; togMi me uno togat 5 duce et imperatore 
vicistis. Etenim recordamini, Quirltes, omnis clvllls dis- 24 
sensidnes, non s 51 um eas quas audlstis sed eas quas v 5 s- 
met ipsi nieministis atque vidistis. L. Sulla P. Sulpicium 
oppressit: C. Marium, custddem huius urbis, multdsque 5 
fortls virds partim eiecit ex clvitate^ partim interemit. 
Cn. Octavius cdnsul armis expulit ex urbe conlegam: omnis 
hie locus acervis corporum et civium sanguine redundavit. 
Superavit postea Cinna cum Marid: turn verd clarissimis 
virls interfectls lumina civitatis exstincta sunt. Vitus est 10 
huius vietdriae crudelitatem postea Sulla, ne did quidem 
opus est quanta deminutidne civium et quanta calamitate 
rel publicae. Dissensit M. Lepidus a clarissimd et fortis- 
simd vird Q. Catuld: attulit ndn tarn ipslus interitus rel 14 
publicae luctum quam ceterdrum. AtquI illae [tamen25 
omnes] dissensidnes erant eius modi quae ndn ad delendam 
sed ad commutandam rem publicam pertinerent: ndn illl 
nullam esse rem publicam, sed in ea quae esset se esse 
principes, neque hanc urbem ednflagrare, sed se in hac 
urbe fldrere voluerunt. Atque illae tamen omnes dissen- 20 
sidnes, quarum nulla exitium rel publicae quaesivit, eius 
modi fuerunt ut ndn reconciliatidne concordiae sed interni- 
cidne civium dliudicMae sint. In hoc autem und post 
hominum memoriam maximd crudelissimdque belld, quale 
bellum nulla umquam barbaria cum sua gente gessit, qud 25 
in belld lex haec fuit a Lentuld, Catillna, Cethegd, Cassid 
ednstituta ut omnes qui salva urbe salvl esse possent in 
hostium numerd ducerentur, ita me gessi, Quirltes, ut salvl 
omnes ednservaremini, et, cum hostes vestrl tantum civium 
superfuturum putassent quantum Infinitae caedi restitis- 30 
set, tantum autem, urbis quantum flamma obire ndn potuis- 
set, et urbem et civis integrds incolumisque servavl. 
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The memory of what I have done is all the reward / ask. You 
will protect me^ though our enemies cannot harm me now. My 
intentions for the future. Go, and once more guard your homes 

26 XL Quibus pr 5 tantls rebus, Quirltes, nMum ego a 
v 5 bls praemium virtutis, nullum insigne honbris, nullum 
monumentum laudis postulabo praeterquam huius diel 
memoriam sempiternam. In animls ego vestrls omnis 

5 triumphos me 5 s, omnia brnamenta honbris, monumenta 
glbriae, laudis Insignia condl et conlocarl volb. Nihil me 
mutum potest delectare, nihil taciturn, nihil denique eius 
modi quod etiam minus digni adsequi possint. Memoria 
vestra, Quirltes, nostrae res alentur, sermbnibus crescent, 

10 litterarum monumentls inveterascent et conrbborabuntur ; 
eandemque diem intellegb, quam sperb aeternam fore, 
prbpagatam esse et ad salutem urbis et ad memoriam cbn- 
sulatus mel, unbque tempore in hac re publica dubs civis 
exstitisse qubrum alter finis vestrl imperl nbn terrae sed 

15 caell regibnibus terminaret, alter huius imperl domicilium 

27 sedisque servaret. XII. Sed quoniam earum rerum quas 
ego gcssi nbn eadem est fortuna atque condicib quae 
illbrum qui externa bella gesserunt, quod mihi cum els 
vivendum est qubs vicl ac subegl, illl hostls aut interfectbs 

20 aut oppressbs rellquerunt, vestrum est, Quirltes, si ceteris 
facta sua recte prbsunt, mihi mea ne quandb obsint prbvi- 
dere. Mentes enim hominum audacissimbrum sceleratae 
ac nefariae ne vbbis nocere possent ego prbvidi, ne mihi 
poceant vestrum est prbvidere. Quamquam, Quirltes, mihi 

25 quidem ipsi nihil ab istls iam nocerl potest. Magnum enim 
est in bonis praesidium quod mihi in perpetuum compa- 
ratum est, magna in re publica dignitas quae me semper 
tacita defendet, magna vis cbnscientiae quam quI neglegunt, 
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cum me violare volent, se indicabunt. Est enim nobis is 28 
animus, Quirltes, ut non modo nulllus audaciae cedamus 
sed etiam omnls improbds ultro semper lacessamus. Quod 
SI omnis impetus domesticorum hostium depulsus a vobis 
se in me unum converterit, vobis erit videndum, Quirltes, 5 
qua condicione posthac e 5 s esse velltis qui se pr 5 salute 
vestra obtulerint invidiae periculisque omnibus: mihi qui- 
dem ipsi quid est quod iam ad vitae fructum possitadquirl, 
cum praesertim neque in honore vestr 5 neque in gl 5 ria 
virtutis quicquam videam altius qu 5 mihi libeat ascendere? 10 
Illud perficiam profectd, Quirltes, ut ea quae gessi in c 5 n- 29 
sulatu privatus tuear atque ornem, ut, si qua est invidia in 
conservanda re publica suscepta, laedat invidos, mihi valeat 
ad gloriam. Denique ita me in re publica tractabd ut 
meminerim semper quae gesserim, curemque ut ea virtute 15 
non casu gesta esse videantur. Vos, Quirltes, quoniam 
iam est nox, venerMI lovem ilium custddem huius urbis ac 
vestrum in vestra tecta discedite et ea, quamquam iam est 
periculum depulsum, tamen aeque ac pridre nocte custddils 
vigiliisque defendite. Id ne v 5 bls diutius faciendum sit 20 
atque ut in perpetua pace esse possitis prdvidebo. 
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A VESTAL 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS 
IN L. CATILINAM ORATIO QVARTA 

HABITA IN SENATV 


My safety is not to be considered in your vigorous measures for 
the preservation of the state in this crisis. Your previous decree 
is virtual condemnation 

V IDEO, patres conscript!, in me omnium vestrum i 
ora atque oculds esse conversds, video v5s n5n 
solum de vestro ac rel publicae verum etiam, si id 
depulsum sit, de me5 perlcul5 esse sollicitos. Est mihi 
iucunda in malls et grata in dolore vestra erga me voluntas, 5 
sed earn, per deos immortals, deponite atque oblltl salutis 
meae de vobis ac de vestrls llberls cogitate. Mihi si haec 
condicio c5nsulatus data est ut omnis acerbitates, omnis 
dolores cruciatusque perferrem, feram non solum fortiter 
verum etiam libenter, dum modo mels laboribus v5bls 10 
populoque Romano dignitas salusque pariatur. Ego sum 2 
ille consul, patres conscripti, cui non forum in quo omnis 
aequitas continetur, non campus c5nsularibus auspicils 
cdnsecratus, non curia, summum auxilium omnium gen- 
tium, non domus, commune perfugium, non lectus ad 15 
quietem datus, non denique haec sMes honoris umquam 
vacua mortis periculo atque Insidils fuit. Ego multa tacul, 
multa pertull, multa concessi, multa meo quodam dolore in 
vestr5 timore sanavL Nunc si hunc exitum consulates mel 

5 * 
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dl immortales esse voluerunt ut vos populumque R 5 manum 
ex caede miserrima, coniuges liberosque vestros virgines- 
que Vestalls ex acerbissima vexatibne, templa atque de- 
lubra, hanc pulcherrimam patriam omnium nostrum ex 
5 foedissima flamma, totam Italiam ex bell 5 et vastitMe 
eriperem, quaecumque mihi uni prdponetur fortuna subea- 
tur. Etenim si P. Lentulus suum nomen inductus a vMibus 
fatale ad perniciem rel publicae fore putavit, cur ego non 
9 laeter meum consulatum ad salutem popull Romani prope 

3 fatalem exstitisse? II. Qua re, patres cdnscripti, consu- 
lite vobis, prbspicite patriae, c 5 nservate vos, coniuges, 
llberos fortunasque vestras, popull Romani nomen salu- 
temque defendite ; mihi parcere ac de me cogitare desinite. 
Nam primum debe 5 sperare omnis deos qui huic urbi 

15 praesident pr 5 eo mihi ac mereor relaturos esse gr^iam; 
deinde, si quid obtigerit, aequ 5 anim 5 parMoque moriar. 
Nam neque turpis mors forti viro potest accidere neque im- 
matura consularl nec misera sapientl. Nec tamen ego sum 
ille ferreus quI fratris carissimi atque amantissimi prae- 
20 sends maerore non movear horumque omnium lacrimis a 
quibus me circumsessum videtis. Neque meani mentem 
n 5 n domum saepe revocat exanimata uxor et abiecta metu 
filia et parvolus filius, quern mihi videtur amplecti res 
publica tamquam obsidem cdnsulatus mel, neque ille qui 
25 exspectans huius exitum diel stat in conspectu meo gener. 
Moveor his rebus omnibus, sed in earn partem utl salvl 
sint vobiscum omnes, etiam si me vis aliqua oppresserit, 
potius quam et illl et nos una rel publicae peste pereamus. 

4 Qua re, patres conscripti, incumbite ad salutem rel pu- 
30 blicae, circumspicite omnis procellas quae impendent nisi 

providetis. Non Ti. Gracchus quod iterum tribunus plebis 
fieri voluit, n 5 n C. Gracchus quod agrarios concitare c 5 na- 
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tus est, non L. Saturninus quod C. Memmium occldit, in 
discrimen aliquod atque in vestrae severitatis iudicium 
adducitur : tenentur el qui ad urbis incendium, ad vestram 
omnium caedem, ad CatilTnam accipiendum R5mae resti- 
terunt, tenentur litterae, signa, manus, denique unlus 5 



FOUNDATION OF THE TEMPLE OF VESTA 

cuiusque confessid: sollicitantur Allobroges, servitia ex- 
citantur, Catillna arcessitur, id est initum consilium ut 
inter fectls omnibus nem5 ne ad depldrandum quidem 
populi Romani ndmen atque ad lamentandam tanti imper! 9 
calamitatem relinquatur. III. Haec omnia indices detule- 5 
runt, rel confess! sunt, vos multls iam iudicils iudicavistis, 
primum quod mihi gratias egistis singularibus verbis et 
mea virtute atque dlligentia perditorum hominum coniura- 
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tionem patefactam esse clecrevistis, deinde quod P; Len- 
tulum se abdicare praetura coegistis; turn quod eum et 
ceteros de quibus iudicastis in custddiam dandds censuistis, 
maximeque quod meo nomine supplicatidnem decrevistis, 

5 qui bonds togatd habitus ante me est nemini ; postremd 
hesternd die praemia legatls Allobrogum Titdque Volturcid 
dedistis amplissima. Quae sunt omnia eius modi ut el quI 
in custddiam ndminatim dati sunt sine ulla dubitMidne a 

9 vdbis damnatl esse videantur. 

f 

What is your verdict ? Prompt punishment is required 

6 Sed ego Institui referre ad vds, patres cdnscrlptl, tam- 
quam integrum, et de factd quid iudicetis, et de poena 
quid censeatis. Ilia praedicam quae sunt cdnsulis. Ego 
magnum in re publica versarl furdrem et nova quaedam 
miscerl et concitarl mala iam pridem videbam, sed banc 

15 tantam, tarn exitidsam haberl coniuratidnem a clvibus 
numquam putavl. Nunc quicquid est, qudcumque vestrac 
mentes incllnant atque sententiae, statuendum vdbis ante 
noctem est. Quantum facinus ad vds delatum sit videtis. 
Huic si paueds putatis adfinis esse, vehementer erratis. 

20 Latius opinidne disseminatum est hoc malum ; manavit 
ndn sdlum per Italiam verum etiam transcendit Alpis et 
obscure serpens multas iam prdvincias occupavit. Id op- 
primi sustentandd et prdlatandd nulld paetd potest ; qua- 

24 cumque ratidne placet celeriter vdbis vindicandum est. 

Tu'O penalties are proposed: execution, by Silanus ; life im- 
prisonment and confiscation, by Jidius Ceesar 

7 IV. Vided duas adhuc esse sententias, unam D. SllanI, 
qui censet eds qui haec delere cdnatl sunt morte esse mul- 
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tandos, alteram C. Caesaris, qui mortis poenam removet, 
ceterorum suppliciorum omnis acerbities amplectitur. 
Vterque et pr5 sua dignitate et pro rerum magnitudine in 
summa severitate versiur. Alter eos qui n5s omnis, qui 
populum R5manum vita privare conati sunt, qui delere 5 
imperium, qui populi R5mani n5men exstinguere, punctum 
temporis frui vita et h5c communi spiritu non putat 
oportere, atque hoc genus poenae saepe in improbbs civis 
in hi re publica esse usurpium recordiur. Alter in- 
tellegit mortem a dis immortiibus n5n esse supplici causa 10 
constitutam, sed aut necessitiem niu- 
rae aut labdrum ac miseriarum quietem. 

^ Itaque earn sapientes numquam inviti, 
fortes saepe etiam libenter oppetiverunt. 
Vincula vero et ea sempiterna certe ad 15 
singularem poenam nefarii sceleris in- 
venta sunt.^ Municipiis dispertiri iubet. 
Habere videtur ista res iniquitatem, si 
imperare velis, difficultiem, si rogare; dierniur tamen, 19 
si placet. Ego enim suscipiam et, ut spero, reperiam qui 8 
id quod salutis omnium causa statueritis non putent esse 
suae dignitiis recusie. Adiungit gravem poenam muni- 
cipiis, si quis e5rum vincula ruperit; horribilis custodii 
circumdat et digni scelere hominum perditorum ; sancit 
ne quis eorum poenam qu5s condemnat aut per senium 25 
aut per populum levare possit; eripit etiam spem quae 
s51a hominem in miseriis c5ns51ari solet. Bona praeterea 
publicari iubet; vitam solam relinquit nefiiis homini- 
bus: quam si eripuisset, multas uno dolore animi atque 
corporis aerumnds et omnis sc 
Itaque ut aliqua in vita form* 
sita, apud inferbs eius modi « 
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plicia impils constituta esse voluerunt, quod videlicet 
intellegebant his remdtis n5n esse mortem ipsam perti- 
mescendam. 

Ccesar^s proposal^ as from the popular party, will be less un- 
popular. His patriotism and evident condemnation of treason 

9 V. Nunc, patres c5nscrlptl, ego mea vide5 quid intersit. 

5 SI eritis secuti sententiam C. Caesaris, quoniam hanc is 

in re publica viam quae popularis habetur secutus est, 
fortasse minus erunt hoc auctore et cognitbre huiusce 
sententiae mihi populares impetus pertimescendl ; sin illam 
alteram, nescio an amplius mihi negotl contrahatur. Sed 

10 tamen meorum periculdrum ratibnes utilitas rel publicae 
vincat. Habemus enim a Caesare, sicut ipslus dignitas et 
maibrum eius amplitudb postulabat, sententiam tamquam 
obsidem perpetuae in rem publicam voluntatis. Intellec- 

14 turn est quid interesset inter levitatem cbntibnatbrum et 

10 animum verb popularem saluti popull cbnsulentem. Videb 
de istls qui se popularis haberl volunt abesse non neminem, 
ne de capite videlicet civium Rbmanbrum sententiam ferat. 
Is et nudius tertius in custbdiam civis Rbmanbs dedit et 
supplicatibnem mihi decrevit et indices hesternb die maxi- 

20 mis praemils adfecit. lam hoc nemini dubium est quI reb 
custbdiam, quaesitbri gratulatibnem, indici praemium de- 
crerit, quid de tbta re et causa iudicarit. At verb C. Caesar 
intellegit legem Semprbniam esse de civibus Rbmanis cbn- 
stitutam ; qui autem rel publicae sit hostis eum civem esse 

25 nullb modb posse: denique ipsum latbrem Semprbniae 
legis iniussu popull poenas rel publicae dependisse. Idem 
ipsum Lentulum, largitbrem et prbdigum, nbn putat, cum 
de pernicie popull Rbma,nl, exitib huius urbis tarn acerbe, 
tarn crudeliter cbgitarit, etiam appellarl posse popularem. 
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Itaque homo mitissimus atque lenissimus non dubitat 
P. Lentulum aeterms tenebris vinculisque mandare et 
sandt in posterum ne quis huius supplicid levandd se iac- 
tare et in pernicie popull Rdmani posthac popularis esse 
possit. Adiungit etiam publicationem bonorum, ut omnis 5 
animi cruciatiis et corporis etiam egestas ac mendicitas 
consequatur. 

The death penalty cannot be considered cruel or too severe 
jor such men 

VI. Quam ob rem, sTve hoc statuerltis, dederltis mihi ii 
comitem ad contidnem populd carum atque iucundum, sive 
Sllanl sententiam sequi maluerltis, facile me atque vds 10 
crudelitatis vituperatidne populus Rdmanus liberdbit, at- 
que obtinebd earn multd lenidrem fuisse. Quamquam, 
patres cdnscrlptl, quae potest esse in tanti sceleris immani- 
tate punienda crudelitas ? Ego enim de med sensu iudicd. 
Nam ita mihi salva re publica vdbiscum perfrul liceat, ut 1 5 
ego, quod in hac causa vehementior sum, ndn atrdcitMe 
animi moveor — quis enim est me mitior? — sed singular! 
quadam humanitate et misericordia. Videor enim mihi 
videre hanc urbem, lucem orbis terrarum atque arcem 
omnium gentium, subitd und incendid concidentem. Cernd 20 
animd sepulta in patria miserds atque Insepultds acervds 
civium, versatur mihi ante oculds aspectus Cethegl et furor 
in vestra caede bacchantis. Cum verd mihi prdposul reg- 12 
nantem Lentulum, sicut ipse se ex fatTs sperasse cdnfessus 
est, purpurMum esse huic Gabinium, cum exercitu venisse 25 
Catilinam, turn lamentMidnem matrum familias, turn 
fugam virginum atque puerdrum ac vexatidnem virginum 
Vestalium perhorrescd, et, quia mihi vehementer haec 
videntur misera atque miseranda, idcirco in eds qui ea per- 
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ficere voluerunt me severum vehementemque praebebS. 
Etenim quaero, si quis pater familias, llberls suis a serv5 
interfectls, uxore occisa, incensa domo, supplicium de 
servis non quam acerbissimum sumpserit, utrum is clemens 
5 ac misericors an inhumanissimus et crudelissimus esse 
videatur ? Mihi vero importunus ac ferreus qui n5n dol5re 
et cruciatu nocentis suum dol5rem cruciatumque lenierit. 
Sic nos in his hominibus quI nos, qui coniuges, quI llberos 
nostros trucTdare voluerunt, qui singulas unlus cuiusque 
10 nostrum domos et hoc universum rel publicae domicilium 
delere conatl sunt, qui id egerunt ut gentem Allobrogum in 
vestigils huius urbis atque in cinere deflagratl imperl 
conlocarent, si vehementissimi fuerlmus, misericordes ha- 
bebimur; sin remissiores esse voluerlmus, summae n5bls 
15 crudelitatis in patriae civiumque pernicie fama subeunda 
13 cst. Nisi vero cuipiam L. Caesar, vir fortissimus et aman- 
tissimus rel publicae, crudelior nudius tertius visus est, 
cum sororis suae, feminae lectissimae, virum praesentem et 
audientcm vita privandum esse dixit, cum avum suum 
20 iussu consulis interfectum filiumque eius impuberem lega- 
turn a patre missum in carcere necatum esse dixit. Quorum 
quod simile factum, quod initum delendae rel publicae 
c5nsilium ? Largitionis voluntas turn in re publica versMa 
est et partium quaedam contentib. Atque ill5 tempore 
25 huius avus Lentull, vir clarissimus, armatus Gracchum est 
persecutus. Ille etiam grave turn volnus accepit, ne quid 
de summa rel publicae minueretur ; hie ad evertenda fun*' 
damenta rel publicae Gallos arcessit, servitia concitat, 
Catillnam vocat, attribuit nos trucldandos Cethego et 
30 ceteros civis interficiendos Gablnib, urbem Inflammandam 
Cassio, totam Italiam vastandam diripiendamque Cati- 
llnae. VereaminI censeo, ne in hoc scelere tarn immanl ac 
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nefando aliquid severius statuisse videamini ; multo magis 
est verendum ne remissidne poenae crudeles in patriam 
quam ne severitate animadversionis nimis vehementes in 
acerbissimos hostis fuisse videamur. 4 

Whatever your decision^ we shall have the loyal support of all 
classes, even the lowest 

VIL Sed ea quae exaudid, patres cdnscripti, dissimulare 14 
ndn possum. laciuntur enim vdces quae perveniunt ad 
aurls meas edrum qui vererl videntur ut habeam satis 
praesidi ad ea quae vds statuerltis hodiernd die trans- 
igenda. Omnia et prdvisa et parata et cdnstituta sunt, 
patres cdnscripti, cum mea summa cura atque dlligentia 10 
turn multd etiam maidre popull RdmanI ad summum im- 
perium retinendum et ad communis fortunas cdnservan- 
das voluntate. Omnes adsunt omnium drdinum homines, 
omnium generum, omnium denique aet^um; plenum est 
forum, plena templa circum forum, pleni omnes aditusi5 
huius templl ac loci. Causa est enim post urbem conditam 
haec inventa sdla in qua omnes sentirent unum atque 
idem praeter eds quI, cum sibi viderent esse pereundum, 
cum omnibus potius quam sdll perire voluerunt. Hdsce 15 
ego homines excipid et secernd libenter, neque in impro- 20 
bdrum civium sed in acerbissimdrum hostium numerd 
habendds putd. Ceterl verd, dl immortales ! qua frequen- 
tia, qud studid, qua virtute ad communem salutcm digni- 
tatemque cdnsentiunt! Quid ego hic equites Rdmands 
commemorem? qui vdbis ita summam drdinis cdnsilique 25 
concedunt ut vdbiscum de amdre rel publicae certent; 
quds ex multdrum anndrum dissensidne huius drdinis ad 
societatem concordiamque revocatds hodiernus dies vdbis- 
cum atque haec causa coniungit. Quam si coniunctidnem 
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in c5nsulatu cdnfirmatam me5 perpetuam in re publica 
tenuerlmus, c5nfIrmo vobis nullum posthac malum civile 
ac domesticum ad ullam rei publicae partem esse venturum. 
Pari studi5 defendendae rei publicae convenisse vide5 
5 tribunds aerarios, fortissimos viros ; scribas item universds, 
quds, cum casu hie dies ad aerarium frequentasset, video 
ab exspectatidne sortis ad salutem communem esse con- 

16 versds. Omnis ingenudrum adest multitudd, etiam tenuis- 
simdrum; quis est enim cui ndn haec templa, aspectus 

10 urbis, possessid libertatis, lux denique haec ipsa et com- 
mune patriae solum cum sit carum turn verd dulce atque 
iucundum? VIIL Operae pretium est, patres cdnscripti, 
libertindrum hominum studia cogndscere, qui, sua virtute 
fortunam huius civitMis cdnsecuti, vere hanc suam patriam 
i5 esse iudicant, quam quidam hie nati, et summd nati locd, 
ndn patriam suam sed urbem hostium esse iudicaverunt. 
Sed quid ego hdsce homines drdinesque commemord quds 
privatae fortunae, quds communis res publica, quds deni- 
que libertas ea quae dulcissima est ad salutem patriae 
20 defendendam excitavit ? Servus est nemd, qui modo tolera- 
bili condicidne sit servitutis, qui ndn audaciam civium 
perhorrescat, qui ndn haec stare cupiat, qui ndn quantum 
audet et quantum potest ednferat ad salutem voluntatis. 

17 Qua re si quern vestrurn forte commovet hoc quod auditum 
25 est, lendnem quendam Lentuli concursare circum tabernas, 

pretid sperare sollicitari posse animds egentium atque im- 
peritorum, est id quidem coeptum atque temptatum, sed 
nulli sunt inventi tarn aut fortuna miseri aut voluntate 
perditi quT ndn ilium ipsum sellae atque operis et quaestus 
30 cotidiani locum, qui ndn cubile ac lectulum suum, qui 
denique ndn cursum hunc dtidsum vitae suae salvum esse 
velint. Multd verd maxima pars edrum qui in tabernis 
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sunt, imm5 vero — id enim potius est dicendum — genus 
hoc universum amantissimum est oti. Etenim omne In- 
strumentum, omnis opera atque quaestus frequentia cl- 
vium sustentatur, alitur 5ti6 ; quorum si quaestus occlusls 
tabernis minul solet, quid tandem incensis futurum fuit? 5 



ALTAR (MUSEO DELLE TERME) 


You must decide, realizing the danger we have escaped and 
the need of safeguarding the future 

Quae cum ita sint, patres conscript!, vobis popul! R5- 18 
man! praesidia non desunt: vos ne popul5 R5mano deesse 
videamini providete. IX. Habetis cdnsulem ex plurimis 
perIculTs et In^idils atque ex media morte non ad vitam suam 
sed ad salutem vestram reservatum. Omnes ordines ad con- ic 
servandam rem publicam mente, voluntate, voce consen- 
tiunt. Obsessa facibus et tells impiae coniurationis v5b!s 
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supplex manus tendit patria communis, vobis se, v 5 bis vi- 
tam omnium civium, v 5 bls arcem et Capitdlium, vobis aras 
Penatium, vobis ilium ignem Vestae sempiternum, vobis 
omnium deorum templa atque delubra, vobis mur 5 s atque 
5 urbis tecta commendat. Praeterea de vestra vita, de coniu- 
gum vestrarum atque llberorum anima, de fortunis omnium, 
de sedibus, de focis vestrls hodiernd die vobis iudicandum 

19 est. Habetis ducem memorem vestrl, oblltum sul, quae 
n 5 n semper facultas datur; habetis omnis drdines, omnis 

10 homines, universum populum Romanum, id quod in civlll 
causa hodiernd die primum videmus, unum atque idem 
sentientem. Cogitate quantls labdribus fundatum impe- 
rium, quanta virtute stabilltam llbertatem, quanta dedrum 
benignitate auctas exaggeratasque fortunas una nox paene 

1,5 delerit. Id ne umquam posthac ndn modo non cdnfici sed 
ne cdgitarl quidem possit a civibus hodiernd die prdviden- 
dum est. Atque haec, ndn ut vds qui mihi studid paene 
praecurritis excitarem, locutus sum, sed ut mea vdx quae 
dcbct esse in re publica princeps officid functa cdnsularl 

20 videretur. 

/ shall have many enemies, but no regrets jar a stand which will 
bring me fame. You and all good citizens will stand together to 
defend me 

20 X. Nunc ante quam ad sententiam reded, de me pauca 
dIcam. Ego, quanta manus est coniuratdrum, quam videtis 
esse permagnam, tantam me inimlcdrum multitudinem 
suscepisse vided; sed earn turpem iudied et Infirmam et 

25 abiectam. Quod si aliquandd alicuius furdre et scelere 
concitata manus ista plus valuerit quam vestra ac rel publi- 
cae dignitas, me tamen medrum faetdrum atque cdnsilid^ 
rum numquam, patres cdnscripti, paenitebit. Etenim mors, 
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quam ill! fortasse minitantur, omnibus est parata: vitae 
tantam laudem quanta v 5 s me vestrls decretls honestastis 
nemo est adsecutus ; ceteris enim semper bene gesta, mihi 
uni conservata re publica gratulatidnem decrevistis. Sit 21 
Sclpi 5 clarus ille cuius c 5 nsili 5 atque virtute Hannibal in 5 
Africam redire atque Italia decedere coactus est, drnetur 
alter eximia laude Africanus qui duas urbis huic imperid 
Infestissimas Karthaginem Numantiamque delevit, habea- 
tur vir egregius Paulus ille cuius currum rex potentissimus 
quondam et nobilissimus Perses honestavit, sit aeterna 10 
gloria Marius quI bis Italiam obsidione et metu servitutis 
llberavit, anteponatur omnibus Pompeius cuius res gestae 
atque virtutes Isdem quibus s 51 is cursus regidnibus ac ter- 
minls continentur: erit profectd inter hdrum laudes aliquid 
loci nostrae gldriae, nisi forte maius est patefacere ndbis 1 5 
prdvincias quo exire possimus quam curare ut etiam illl 
qui absunt habeant qud victdres revertantur. Quamquam 22 
est und locd condicid melior externae victdriae quam do- 
mesticae, quod hostes alienigenae aut oppressi serviunt aut 
receptl beneficid se obligatos putant, qui autem ex numerd 20 
civium dementia aliqua depravatl hostes patriae semel esse 
coeperunt, eds, cum a pernicie rel publicae reppulerls, nec 
vl coercere nec beneficid placare possis. Qua re mihi cum 
perditls civibus aeternum bellum susceptum esse vided. 

Id ego vestrd bondrumque omnium auxilid memoriaque 2 c; 
tantdrum periculdrum, quae ndn modo in hdc populd qui 
servatus est sed in omnium gentium sermdnibus ac men- 
tibus semper haerebit, a me atque a mels facile prdpulsarl 
posse cdnfidd. Neque ulla profectd tanta vis reperietur 
quae coniunctidnem vestram equitumque Rdmandrum et 30 
tantam cdnspiratidnem bondrum omnium cdnfringere et 
labefactare possit. 
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I ask but one reward jor my services, — the memory of my 
consulship. Your fearless decision will be carried out 

23 XI, Quae cum ita sint, pro imperio, pr 5 exercitu, pro 
provincia quam neglexi, pro triumpho ceterisque laudis m- 
signibus quae sunt a me propter urbis vestraeque salutis 



THE TULIJANUM, BENEATH THE CARCER 


custbdiam repudiata, pr 5 clientelis hospitilsque prdvincia- 
5 libus (quae tamen urbanTs opibus non mindre labore tueor 
quam compard)^ prd his igitur omnibus rebus, prd meis in 
VOS singularibus studils prdque hac quam perspicitis ad 
ednservandam rem publicam dlligentia nihil a vdbis nisi 
huius temporis tdtiusque me! cdnsulatus memoriam pos- 
10 tuld: quae dum erit in vestrls flxa mentibus, tutissimd me 
murd saeptum esse arbitrabor. Quod si meam spem vis 
improborum fefellerit atque superaverit, commendd vdbis 
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parvum meum filium, cui profectd satis erit praesidi ndn 
solum ad salutem verum etiam ad dignitatem, si eius qui 
haec omnia suo sollus periculd conservarit ilium fllium esse 
memineritis. Quapropter de summa salute vestra popu- 24 
ITque R 5 mam, de vestrls coniugibus acf llberls, de aris ac 5 
focis, de fanrs atque templTs, de totius urbis tectls ac 
sedibus, de imperio ac llbertate, de salute Italiae, de uni- 
versa re publica decernite dlligenter, ut instituistis, ac 
fortiter. Habetis eum c 5 nsulem quI et parere vestrls de- 
crees non dubitet et ea quae statuerltis, quoad vivet, de- ic 
fendere et per se ipsum praestare possit. 




VICTORY OF BRESCIA 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS 
DE IMPERIO CN. POMPEI 

AD QVIRITES ORATIO 


Cicero explains this his first appearance as a political speaker 
from the Rostra 

Q VAMQVAM mihi semper frequens conspectus i 
I vester multd iucundissimus, hie autem locus ad 
agendum amplissimus, ad dicendum 5 rnatissimus 
est visus, Quirites, tamen hoc aditu laudis qui semper 
optimo cuique maxime patuit non mea me voluntas adhuc 5 
sed vitae meae rationes ab ineunte aet^e susceptae pro- 
hibuerunt. Nam cum antea per aetatem nbndum huius 
auctoritatem loci attingere auderem statueremque nihil 
hue nisi perfectum ingenio, elaboratum industria adferri 
oportere, omne meum tempus amicorum temporibus trans- 10 
mittendum putavl. Ita neque hie locus vacuus fuit umquam 2 
ab els quI vestram causam defenderent, et meus labor in 
privatdrum periculls caste integreque versatus ex vestro 
iudicib fructum est amplissimum c 5 nsecutus. Nam cum 
propter dliationem comitiorum ter praetor primus centurils 1 5 
cunctls renuntiatus sum^ facile intellexi, Quirltes, et quid 
de me iudicaretis et quid alils praescriberetis. Nunc cum 
et auctoritatis in me tantum sit quantum vos hondribus 
mandandls esse voluistis, et ad agendum facultatis tan- 
tum quantum homini vigilanti ex forensi usu prope cotl- 20 

67 
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diana dicendl exercitatid potuit adferre, certe et, si quid 
auctdritatis in me est, apud eos utar qui earn mihi dederunt, 
et, si quid in dicendo c 5 nsequT possum, els ostendam potis- 

4 simum quI el quoque rel fructum suo iudicid tribuendum 

3 esse duxerunt. Atque illud in prlmls mihi laetanduiu iure 
esse video quod in hac Insolita mihi ex h 5 c loc 5 ratibne 
dicendl causa talis oblMa est in qua 5 rati 5 deesse nemini 
possit. DIcendum est enim de Cn. Pompel singularl 
eximiaque virtute; huius autem oratibnis difficilius est 

10 exitum quam principium invenIre. Ita mihi n 5 n tarn copia 
quam modus in dicendb quaerendus est. 

A critical situation in the East 

4 II. Atque ut inde oratib mea proficiscatur unde haec 
omnis causa ducitur, bellum grave et periculbsum vestrls 
vectigalibus atque socils a dubbus po- 

15 tentissimis regibus Infertur, Mithridate 
et Tigrane, qubrum alter relictus, alter 
lacessitus occasibnem sibi ad occupan- 
dam Asiam oblatam esse arbitratiir. 

Equitibus Romanis, honestissimis virls, 

20 adferuntur ex Asia cotidie litterae, qub- mithridates 
rum magnae res aguntur in vestrls 
vectigalibus exercendls occupatae ; qui ad me prb neces- 
situdine quae mihi est cum illb brdine causam rel publicae 

5 periculaque rerum suarum detulerunt: BIthyniae, quae 

25 nunc vestra prbvincia est, vicbs exustbs esse complurls, 

regnum Ariobarzanis quod finitimum est vestrls vectlgali> 
bus tbtum esse in hostium potestate ; L. Lucullum magnis 
rebus gestls ab eb bellb discedere; huic qui successerit, 
nbn satis esse paratum ad tantum bellum administrandum ; 
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unum ab omnibus socils et civibus ad id bellum impera- 
t 5 rem deposci atque expetl, eundem hunc unum ab hosti- 
bus metuq praeterea neminem. 


Main heads oj the argument. Character oj the war. The 
national honor has suffered 

Causa quae sit videtis; nunc quid agendum sit ipsl6 
considerate. Primum mihi videtur de genere belli, deinde 5 
de magnitMine, turn de imperatdre deligendd esse dlcen- 
dum. Genus est eius belli quod maxime vestrds animds 
excitare atque Inflammare ad perse- 
quendl studium debeat. In quo agitur 
popull Romani gloria quae v 5 bls a ro 
maidribus cum magna in omnibus rebus 
turn summa in re mllitarl tradita est; 
agitur salus sociorum atque amicdrum, 
pro qua multa maiores vestrl magna et 
gravia bella gesserunt; aguntur certis- 15 
sima popull Romani vectigalia et maxima, quibus amissis 
et pacis drnamenta et subsidia belli requiretis; aguntur 
bona multdrum civium quibus est a v 5 bls et ipsorum 
causa et rel publicae cdnsulendum. III. Et quoniam7 
semper appetentes gldriae praeter ceteras gentls atque 20 
avidi laudis fuistis, delenda v 5 bls est ilia macula Mithrida- 
tico bell 5 superidre concepta quae penitus iam Insedit ac 
nimis inveteravit in popull Romani ndmine, quod is qui 
und die tdta in Asia tot in civitatibus und nuntid atque una 
significatidne omms cl vis Rdmands necandds trucIdan-25 
ddsque curavit, ndn modo adhuc poenam nullam su6 
dignam scelere suscepit, sed ab illd tempore annum iam 
tertium et vicesimum regnat, et ita regnat ut se non Pont! 



SULLA 
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neque Cappadociae latebris occultare velit, sed emergere 
ex patrid regnd atque in vestrls vectigalibus, hoc est in 
8 Asiae luce, versarl. Etenim adhuc ita nostrl cum ill 5 rege 
contenderunt imperatores ut ab ill 5 Insignia victoriae, n 5 n 
5 victdriam reportarent. Triumphavit L. Sulla, triumphavit 
L. Murena de MithridMe, duo fortissimi virl et summi 
imperatdres, sed ita triumpharunt ut ille pulsus superatus- 
que regnaret. Verum tamen illls imperMoribus laus est 
tribuenda quod egerunt, venia danda quod rellquerunt, 
10 propterea quod ab e 5 bell 5 Sullam in Italiam res publica, 
Murenam Sulla revocavit. 


Mithridates^ preparations, reaching even to Spain. Lucullus 
success jul at first in the East 

g IV. Mithridates autem omne reliquum tempus non ad 
oblivionem veteris belli sed ad comparationem novi con- 
tulit. QuI postea, cum maximas aedificasset drnassetque 
1 5 classis, exercitusque permagnos quibuscumque ex gentibus 
potuisset comparasset, et se Bosporanls, flnitimis suls, 
bellum inferre simularet, usque in Hispaniam leg^ds ac 
litteras misit ad eos duces quibuscum turn bellum gereba- 
mus, ut, cum duobus in locis disiunctissimis maximeque 
20 dlversis uno consilio a blnis hostium copils bellum terra 
marlque gereretur, v 5 s ancipiti contentidne district! de 
10 impcrid dimicaretis. Sed tamen alterius partis perlculum, 
Sertdrianae atque Hispaniensis, quae multd plus firma- 
ment! ac rdboris habebat, Cn. Pompel divind cdnsilid ac 
^5 singular! virtute depulsum est; in altera parte ita res ab 
L. Luculld, summd vird, est administrata ut initia ilia 
rerum gestarum magna atque praeclara ndn fellcitat! eius 
sed virtutl, haec autem extrema quae nuper acciderunt ndn 
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culpae sed fortunae tribuenda esse videantur. Sed de 
Lucullo dIcam alio loco, et ita dIcam, Quirltes, ut neque 
vera laus el detracta oratione mea neque falsa adficta esse 
videatur; de vestri imperi dignitate atque gldria, quoniam ii 
is est exorsus oratidnis meae, videte quern v 5 bls animum 5 
suscipiendum putetis. 

Examples oj Romeos jealousy oj her honor in former times 

V. Maiores nostrl saepe pro mercatoribus aut navicu- 
lariis nostrls iniuridsius tractatls bella gesserunt ; vds tot 
milibus civium Rdmandrum und nuntid atque und tempore 
necatls qud tandem animd esse debetis ? Legatl quod erant 10 
appellatl superbius, Corinthum patres vestri tdtius Grae- 
ciae lumen exstinctum esse voluerunt ; vds eum regem inul- 
turn esse patiemini qui legatum populT Romani cdnsularem 
vinculls ac verberibus atque omni supplicid excruciatum 
necavit? 111 ! libertatem imminutam civium Rdmandrum 15 
ndn tulerunt; vds ereptam vltam neglegetis? lus lega- 
tidnis verbd violatum illl persecuti sunt ; vds legatum omnI 
supplicid interfectum relinquetis? Videte ne, ut illls pul- 12 
cherrimum fuit tantam vdbis imperi gldriam tradere, sic 
vdbis turpissimum sit id quod accepistis tuerl et con- 20 
servare ndn posse. 

The safety of the allies is at stake ; Asia and Greece are calling 
for aid. They want Pompey 

Quid? quod salus socidrum summum in periculum ac 
discrimen vocatur, qud tandem animd ferre debetis? 
Regnd est expulsus Ariobarzanes rex, socius popull Ro- 
mani atque amicus; imminent duo reges tdtl Asiae ndn 25 
solum vdbis inimicissimi sed etiam vestrls socils atque 
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amicis ; civitates autem omnes cuncta Asia atque Graecia 
vestrum auxilium exspectare propter pericull magnitu- 
dinem cdguntur; imperatdrem a v 5 bTs certum deposcere, 
cum praesertim vos alium mlserltis, neque audent neque id 
5 se facere sine summo periculo 
13 posse arbitrantur, Vident enim 
et sentiunt hoc idem quod vos, 
unum virum esse in qu 5 summa 
sint omnia, et eum propter esse, 

10 quo etiam careht aegrius; cuius 
adventu ipso atque nomine, tam- 
etsl ille ad maritimum bellum 
venerit, tamen impetus hostium 
represses esse intellegunt ac re- 
1 5 tardatbs. HI vos, quoniam llbere 
loqui n 5 n licet, taciti rogant ut se 
quoque, sicut ceterarum provin- 
ciarum socios, dignos existimetis 
quorum salutem tall viro com- 
20 mendetls, atque h 5 c etiam magis 

quod ceteros in prbvincias eius modi homines cum im- 
perio mittimus ut, etiam si ab hoste defendant, tamen 
ipsorum adventus in urbis sociorum non multum ab hostlll 
expugnMione differant, hunc audiebant antea, nunc prae- 
25 sentem vident tanta temperantia, tanta mansuetudine, 
tanta humanitate ut el beatissimi esse videantur apud quos 
ille diutissime commoretur. 
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Most important revenues are endangered. Asia, as a principal 
source of revenue, must be protected 

VI. Qua re si propter socios nulla ipsi iniuria lacessitl 14 
mai 5 res nostri cum Antiocho, cum Philipp 5 , cum Aetolls, 
cum Poenis bella gesserunt, quanto v 5 s studiosius convenit 
iniurils prdvocMos sociorum salutem una cum imperl vestrl 
dignitate defendere, praesertim cum de maximis vestrls 5 
vectIgMibus agatur ? Nam ceterarum provinciarum vectl- 
galia, Quirltes, tanta sunt ut els ad ipsas provincias tuendas 
vix content! esse possimus, Asia verb tarn opima est ac 
fertilis ut et ubertate agrorum et varietate fructuum et 
magnitudine pastibnis et multitudine earum rerum quae 10 
exportentur facile omnibus terris antecellat. Itaque haec 
vbbis prbvincia, Quirltes, si et belli utilitatem et pads 
dignitatem retinere voltis, nbn modo a calamitate sed etiam 
a metu calamitatis est defendenda. Nam in ceteris rebus 15 
cum venit calamitas, turn detrlmentum accipitur ; at in 1 5 
vectigalibus nbn sblum adventus mall sed etiam metus ipse 
adfert calamitatem. Nam cum hostium cbpiae nbn longe 
absunt, etiam si inruptib nulla facta est, tamen pecua relin- 
quuntur, agri cultura deseritur, mercatbrum navigatib con- 
quiescit. Ita neque ex portu neque ex decumis neque ex 20 
scriptura vectigal cbnservarl potest; qua re saepe tbtius 
anni fructus unb rumbre pericull atque unb belli terrbre 
amittitur. Qub tandem igitur animb esse existimatis aut 16 
ebs qui vectigalia nbbis pensitant, aut ebs qui exercent 
atque exigunt, cum duo reges cum maximis cbpils propter 25 
adsint, cum una excursib equitatus perbrevi tempore tbtius 
annI vectigal auferre possit, cum publicani familias maxi- 
mas quas in sallnis habent, quas in agris, quas in portibus 
atque in custbdils magnb periculb se habere arbitrentur? 
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Putatisne v5s illls rebus frul posse, nisi eos qui vobls fruc- 
tul sunt conservaverltis n5n solum, ut ante dixl, calamitate 
sed etiam calamitatis formidine ITberMos ? 

Private investments also at stake. Tax- farmers and business 
interests will suffer. Hard times may follow at Rome 

17 VII. Ac ne illud quidem vobls neglegendum est quod 
5 mihi ego extremum prdposueram, cum essem de belli 

genere dicturus, quod ad multorum bona civium R5man5- 
rum pertinet; quorum v5bls pr5 vestra sapientia, Quirltes, 
habenda est ratio diligenter. Nam et publican!, homines 
honestissimi atque ornatissimi, suas ratidnes et copias in 
10 illam provinciam contulerunt, quorum ipsorum per se res 
et fortunae v5bls curae esse debent ; etenim, si vectigalia 
nervds esse re! publicae semper duximus, eum certe 5rdi- 
nem qu! exercet ilia firmamentum ceterdrum drdinum recte 

18 esse dicemus. Deinde ex ceteris drdinibus homines gnavi 
1 5 atque industri! partim ips! in Asia negdtiantur, quibus vds 

absentibus cdnsulere debetis, partim edrum in ea prdvincia 
pecunias magnas conlocatas habent. Est igitur humani- 
tails vestrae magnum numerum edrum civium calamitate 
prohibere, sapientiae videre multdrum civium calamitatem 
20 a re publica seiunctam esse ndn posse. Etenim illud pri- 
mum parvi refert, vds publicanis omissis vectigalia postea 
victoria reciperare ; neque enim isdem redimendi facultas 
erit propter calamitatem neque aliis voluntas propter 

19 timdrem. Deinde quod nds eadem Asia atque idem iste 
25 Mithrid^es initio belli Asiatic! docuit, id quidem certe 

calamitate docti memoria retinere debemus. Nam turn, 
cum in Asia magnas perniulti res amiserunt, scimus Rdmae 
solutidne impedita lidem concidisse. Ndn enim possunt 
una in civit^e multi rem ac fortunas amittere ut ndn pluris 
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secum in eandem trahant calamitMem; a qu5 perlculo 
prohibete rem publicam, et mihi credite id quod ipsi vide- 
tis: haec fides atque haec rati 5 pecuniarum quae Romae, 
quae in for 5 versatur, implicMa est cum illls pecuniis 
AsiMicis et cohaeret ; ruere ilia non possunt ut haec non 5 
eodem labefacta motu concidant. Qua re videte num dubi- 
tandum vobis sit omnl studi 5 ad id bellum incumbere in 
qu 5 gloria nominis vestrl, salus socibrum, vectigalia 
maxima, fortunae plurimdrum cTvium coniunctae cum re 
publica defefidantur. 10 

Seriousness oj the war. What LucuUus has accomplished 

VIII. Quoniam de genere belli dIxT, nunc de magnitu- 20 
dine pauca dlcam. Potest enim hoc did, belli genus esse 
ita necessarium ut sit gerendum, n 5 n 
esse ita magnum ut sit pertimescen- 
dum. In qu 5 maxime labdrandum est 15 
ne forte ea vobis quae diligentissime 
providenda sunt contemnenda esse vi- 
deantur. Atque ut omnes intellegant 
me L. Lucullb tantum impertire laudis 
quantum fort! vir 5 et sapienti homini 20 
et magnd imperatbri debeatur, dicb 
eius adventu maximas Mithridati cbpias omnibus rebus 
brnatas atque instructas fuisse, urbemque Asiae clarissi- 
mam nbbisque amicissimam Cyzicenbrum obsessam esse 
ab ipsb rege maxima multitudine et oppugnatam vehemen- 25 
tissime; quam L. Lucullus virtute, adsiduitate, cbnsilib 
summis obsidibnis periculis liberavit. Ab eodem impera- 21 
tbre classem magnam et brnatam, quae ducibus Sertbrianis 
ad Italiam studib atque odib inflammMa raperetur, supera- 
tam esse atque depressam ; magnas hostium praeterea 30 
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postea quart! L. Lucullus cum exercitu venit, plures etiam 
gentes contra imperatorem nostrum concitatae sunt. Erat 
enim metus iniectus els natidnibus quas numquam populus 
Romanus neque lacessendas bello neque ternptandas 
putavit; erat etiam alia gravis atque 5 
vehemens opinio quae per animos gen- 
I tium barbararum pervaserat, fan! lo- 
cupletissiml et religiosissimi diripiendl 
causa in eas oras nostrum esse exerci- 
1 turn adductum. Ita nationes multae 10 
I atque magnae nov 5 quodam terrore 
I ac metu concitabantur. Noster autem 
1 exercitus, tametsi urbem ex Tigranis 
I regnd ceperat et proelils usus erat 
j secundls, tamen nimia longinquitate 15 
I locorum ac desiderid suorum commo- 
i vebatur, HIc iam plura n 5 n dIcam; 24 
I fuit enim illud extremum ut ex els locis 
I a mllitibus nostrls reditus magis ma- 
I turus quam progressid longior quaere- 20 
I retur. Mithridates autem se et suam 
I manum iam confirmarat edrum opera 
I qui ad eum ex ipslus regnd concesse- 
rant, et mlgnls adventicils auxilils 

MEDEA / - 

multorum regum et nationum luvaba- 25 
tur. Iam hoc fere sic fieri solere accepimus, ut regum 
adflictae fortunae facile multdrum opes adliciant ad mise- 
ricordiam, maximeque edrum quI aut reges sunt aut vivunt 
in regnd, ut els ndmen regale magnum et sanctum esse 29 
videMur. Itaque tantum victus efficere potuit quantum 25 
incolumis numquam est ausus optare. Nam cum se in 
regnum suum recepisset, ndn fuit ed contentus quod el 
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praeter spem acciderat, ut illam postea quam pulsus erat 
terrain umquam attingeret, sed in exercitum nostrum 
clarum atque victdrem impetum fecit. Sinite hoc loco, 
Quirites, sicut poetae solent qui res Romanas scribunt, 
5 praeterire me nostram calamitatem, quae tanta fuit ut 
earn ad aurls imperMoris n 5 n ex proelio nuntius sed ex 
26 sermone rumor adferret. HIc in ill 5 ips 5 malo gravissi- 
maque belli offensione L. Lucullus, quI tamen aliqua ex 
parte eis incommodis mederl fortasse potuisset, vestro 
10 iussu coactus qui imperl diuturnitati modum statuendum 
vetere exemplo putavistis, partim mllitum quT iam stlpen- 
diis confect! erant diihisit, partim M\ GlabrionI tradidit. 
Multa praetered consulto ; sed ea vos coniectura perspicite, 
quantum illud bellum factum putetis quod coniungant 
IS reges potentissimi, renovent agitatae nMiones, suscipiant 
integrae gentes, novus imperator noster accipiat vetere 
exercitu puls 5 . 

The choice of a commander. Who but Pompcy? Of the talents 
required by a commander he possesses uncqualed military science 

2*j X. Satis multa mihi verba fecisse videor qua re esset hoc 
bellum genere ipso necessarium, magnitudine periculdsum ; 
20 restat ut de imperatdre ad id bellum deligendd ac tantls 
rebus praeficiendd dicendum esse videatur. Vtinam, Qui- 
rites, virorum fortium atque innocentium cdpiam tantam 
haberetis ut haec v 5 bls dellberatid difficilis esset quemnam 
potissimum tantls rebus ac tanto bello praeficiendum puta- 
25 retis I Nunc verb cum sit unus Cn. Pompeius qui n 5 n 
modo edrum hominum qui nunc sunt gldriam sed etiam 
antiquitatis memoriam virtute superarit, quae res est quae 
cuiusquam animum in hac causa dubium facere possit? 
28 Ego enim sic existimd, in summd imperatdre quattuor has 
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res inesse oportere, scientiam rei militaris, virtutem, auc- 
toritatem, felicitatem. Quis igitur h 5 c homine scientior 
umquam aut fuit aut esse debuit? qul e lud 5 atque e 
pueritiae disciplinls bello maximd atque acerrimis hostibus 
ad patris exercitum atque in mllitiae disciplmam pro- 5 
fectus est, qui extrema pueritia miles in exercitu summi 
fuit imperatbris, ineunte adulescentia 
maximi ipse exercitus imperator, qul 
saepius cum hoste conflixit quam quis- 
quam cum inimico concertavit, plura 10 
bella gessit quam ceterl legerunt, plurls 
provincias confecit quam alii concuplve- 
runt, cuius adulescentia ad scientiam rei 
militaris n 5 n aliems praeceptTs sed suis 
imperils, n 5 n offensibnibus belli sed vie- 1 5 
tbrils, nbn stlpendils sed triumphls est erudita. Quod 
denique genus esse belli potest in quo ilium nbn exercuerit 
fortuna rei publicae? Civile, Africanum, Transalpinum, 
Hispaniense, mixtum ex civibus atque ex bellicbsissimis 
natibnibus, servile, navale bellum, varia et diversa genera 20 
et bellbrum et hostium nbn sblum gesta ab hbc unb sed 
etiam cbnfecta nullam rem esse declarant in usu positam 
mllitarl quae huius virl scientiani fugere possit. 

His ability, as proved in many different wars, but especially by 
his prompt conclusion of that against the pirates 

XI. lam verb virtuti Cn. Pompel quae potest bratib par 29 
invenirl? quid est quod quisquam aut illb dignum aut 25 
vbbis novum aut cuiquam inauditum possit adferre? 
Neque enim sblae sunt virtutes imperatbriae quae volgb 
existimantur, labor in negbtils, fortitudb in periculls, in- 
dustria in agendb, celeritas in cbnficiendb, cbnsilium in 
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providend5, quae tanta sunt in h5c uno quanta in omnibus 
reliquls imperatoribus quos aut vidimus aut audivimus non 

30 fuerunt. Testis est Italia quam ille ipse victor L. Sulla 
huius virtute et subsidid cdnfessus est llberatam; testis 

5 Sicilia quam multis undique cinctam periculls n5n terrore 
belli sed consill celerit^e explicavit; testis Africa quae 
magnis oppressa hostium copils eorum ipsorum sanguine 
redundavit; testis Gallia per quam legibnibus nostrls iter 
in Hispaniam Gallorum internicidne patefactum est ; testis 

10 Hispania quae saepissime plurimds hostls ab hoc superatos 
prostratosque conspexit; testis iterum et saepius Italia 
quae, cum servlll bello taetro perTcul5soque premeretur, ab 
hoc auxilium absente expetivit, quod bellum exspectatidne 

i 4 eius attenuMum atque imminutum est, adventu sublatum 

31 ac sepultum ; testes nunc ver5 iam omnes 5rae atque omnes 
terrae gentes nationes, maria denique omnia cum universa 
turn in singulis oris omnes sinus atque portus. Quis enim 
t6t5 marl locus per h5s annds aut tarn firmum habuit 
praesidium ut tutus esset, aut tarn fuit abditus ut lateret? 

20 Quis navigavit qui n5n se aut mortis aut servitutis perlcul5 
committeret, cum aut hieme aut referto praeddnum marl 
navigaret? Hoc tantum bellum, tarn turpe, tarn vetus, 
tarn late divisum atque dispersum quis umquam afbitrare- 

24 tur aut ab omnibus imperatdribus uno ann5 aut omnibus 

32 annis ab un5 imperatore conficl posse ? Quam prdvinciam 
tenuistis a praedonibus llberam per h5sce annos? quod 
vectigal v5bls tutum fuit? quern socium defendistis? cui 
praesidio classibus vestrls fuistis? quam multas exlstima- 
tis Insulas esse desertas, quam multas aut metu relictas 

30 aut a praedonibus captas urbis esse sociorum ? XIL Sed 
quid ego longinqua commemoro ? Fuit hoc quondam, fuit 
proprium popull Romani longe a dom5 bellare et pr5pug- 
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naculls imperl soci 5 rum fortunas, non sua tecta defendere. 
Socils ego vestris mare per hdsce annds clausum fuisse 
dIcam, cum exercitus vestrl numquam Brundisio nisi hieme 
summa transmiserint ? QuI ad vos ab exterls nationibus 
vemrent, captos querar, cum legatl popull Romani red- 5 
empti sint ? MercMoribus mare tutum non fuisse dIcam, 
cum duodecim secures in praedonum potestatem pervene- 
rint ? Cnidum aut Colophonem aut Samum, nobilissimas 33 
urbis, innumerabilisque alias captas esse commemorem, 
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cum vestros portus atque e 5 s portus quibus vltam ac spiri- 10 
turn ducitis in praedonum fuisse potestate sciatis? An 
vero ignoratis portum Caietae celeberrimum et plenissi- 
mum navium Inspectante praetdre a praedonibus esse 
direptum, ex MIsend autem eius ipsTus llberds qui cum 
praeddnibus antea bellum gesserat a praedonibus esse sub- 1 5 
latds? Nam quid ego Ostiense incommodum atque illam 
labem atque igndminiam rel publicae querar, cum prope 
Inspectantibus vdbis classis ea cui consul popull RdmanI 
praepositus esset a praeddnibus capta atque depressa est? 
Pro dl immortales ! tantamne unlus hominis incredibilis ac 20 
dlvlna virtus tarn brevi tempore lucem adferre rel publicae 
potuit ut vds, qui modo ante dstium Tiberlnum classem 
hostium videbatis, el nunc nullam intra Ocean! dstium 
praedonum navem esse audiatis ? Atque haec qua celeri- 34 
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late gesta sint, quamquam videtis, tamen a me in dicendo 
praetereunda n 5 n sunt. Quis enim umquam aut obeundl 
negdtl aut cdnsequendl quaestus studi 5 tarn brevi tempore 
tot loca adire, tantos cursus conficere potuit, quam celeriter 
5 Cn. Pompeid duce tanti belli impetus navigavit? qui non- 
dum tempestivd ad navigandum marl Siciliam adiit, Afri- 
cam exploravit, inde Sardiniam cum classe venit atque haec 
tria frumentaria subsidia rel publicae flrmissimls praesi- 

35 dils classibusque munivit. Inde cum se in Italiam recepis- 
lo set, duabus Hispanils et Gallia Transalpine praesidils ac 

navibus confirmata, missis item in oram IllyricI maris et in 
Achaiam omnemque Graeciam navibus Italiae duo maria 
maximis classibus firmissimisque praesidils adornavit, ipse 
autem ut Brundisio profectus est, undequinquagesimd die t 5 - 
15 tarn ad imperium popull Romani Ciliciam adiunxit; omnes 
quI ubique praedones fuerunt partim capti interfectique 
sunt, partim unlus huius se imperio ac potestatl dedide- 
runt. Idem Cretensibus, cum ad eum usque in Pamphy- 
liam legates deprecatdresque misissent, spem deditidnis ndn 
20 ademit obsidesque imperavit. Ita tantum bellum, tarn diu- 
turnum, tarn longe lateque dispersum, qud belld omnes gen- 
tes ac natidnes premebantur, Cn. Pompeius extrema hieme 
apparavit, ineunte vere suscepit, media aestate cdnfecit. 

His other good qualities, in comparison with the avarice, etc., 
oj other commanders. Selj~control, wisdom, gifts as a speaker, 
honor, kindliness 

36 XIII. Est haec divina atque incredibilis virtus im- 
25 peratdris. Quid? ceterae quas pauld ante commemorare 

coeperam quantae atque quam multae sunt! Ndn enim 
bellandl virtus sdlum in summd ac perfeetd imperatdre 
quaerenda est sed multae sunt artes eximiae huius adminis- 
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trae comitesque virtutis. Ac primum quanta innocentia 
debent esse imperatdres, quanta deinde in omnibus rebus 
temperantia, quanta fide, quanta facilitate, quantfi ingenid, 
quanta humanitate ! quae breviter qualia sint in Cn. Pom- 
pei 5 consideremus. Summa enim sunt omnia, Quirltes, sed 5 
ea magis ex aliorum contentidne quam ipsa per sese 
cogndsci atque intellegi possunt. Quern enim possumus37 
imperatdrem ulld in numerd putare cuius in exercitu cen- 
turiMus veneant atque venierint? quid hunc hominem 
magnum aut amplum de re publica cdgitare qui pecuniam 10 
ex aerarid deprdmptam ad bellum administrandum aut 
propter cupiditatem prdvinciae magistratibus diviserit aut 
propter avaritiam Rdmae in quaestu rellquerit? Vestra 
admurmuratid facit, Quirltes, ut agndscere videaminl quI 
haec fecerint; ego autem ndmind neminem; qua re IrascT 15 
mihi nemd poterit nisi qui ante de se voluerit cdnfiterl. 
Itaque propter hanc avaritiam imperatdrum quantas cala- 
mitates, qudcumque ventum sit, nostrl exercitus adferant 
quis igndrat ? Itinera quae per hdsce annds in Italia per 38 
agrds atque oppida civium Rdmandrum nostrl imperatdres 20 
fecerint recordamini; turn facilius statuetis quid apud 
exteras natidnes fieri existimetis. Vtrum plurls arbitramin! 
per hdsce annds mllitum vestrdrum armis hostium urbis an 
hibernis socidrum cIvitMes esse deletas? Neque enim 
potest exercitum is continere imperator qui se ipse ndn 25 
continet, neque severus esse in iudicandd qui alids in se 
severds esse indices ndn volt. HIc miramur hunc homi-39 
nem tantum excellere ceteris, cuius legidnes sic in Asiam 
pervenerint ut ndn modo manus tanti exercitus sed ne 
vestigium quidem cuiquam pacatd nocuisse dicatur ? lam 3^ 
verd quern ad modlim mllites hibernent cotidie sermdnes 
ac litterae perferuntur; non modo ut sumptum faciat in 
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mllitem neminl vis adfertur sed ne cupienti quidem quic- 
quam permittitur. Hiemis enim non ^varitiae perfugium 
maidres nostrl in socidrum atque amicdrum tectls esse 

40 voluerunt. XIV. Age verd, ceteris in rebus quae sit tem- 

5 perantia cdnsiderate. Vnde illam tantam celeritatem et 

tarn incredibilem cursum inventum putatis? Ndn enim 
ilium eximia vis remigum aut ars inaudita quaedam guber- 
nandl aut venti aliqui novi tarn celeriter in ultimas terras 
pertulerunt, sed eae res quae ceterds remorarl solent ndn 

10 retardarunt; ndn avaritia ab Institutd cursu ad praedam 
aliquam devocavit, ndn libidd ad voluptatem, ndn amoeni- 
tas ad delectcitidnem, ndn ndbilitas urbis ad cognitidnem, 
ndn denique labor ipse ad quietem; postremd signa et 
tabulas ceteraque drnamenta Graecdrum oppiddrum quae 

1 5 ceterl tollenda esse arbitrantur, ea sibi ille ne visenda qui- 

41 dem existimavit. Itaque omnes nunc in els locis Cn. Pom- 
peium sicut aliquem ndn ex hac urbe missum sed de 
caeld delapsum intuentur ; nunc denique incipiunt credere 
fuisse homines Rdmands hac quondam continentia, quod 

20 iam natidnibus exterls incredibile ac falsd memoriae prd- 
ditum videbatur ; nunc imperl vestrl splendor illls gentibus 
lucem adferre coepit; nunc intellegunt ndn sine causa 
maidres suds turn cum ea temperantia magistratus habe- 
bamus servire populd Romano quam imperare alils ma- 

2$ luisse. Iam verd ita faciles aditus ad eum privatdrum, ita 
llberae querimdniae de alidrum iniurils esse dicuntur, ut is 
qui dignitate principibus excellit facilitate Infimis par esse 

42 videatur. Iam quantum cdnsilid, quantum dicendl gravi- 
tate et cdpia valeat, in qud ipsd inest quaedam dignitas im- 

30 peratdria, vds, Quirltes, hdc ipsd ex locd saepe cogndstis. 
Fidem verd eius quantam inter socids existimarl putatis 
quam hostes omnes omnium generum sanctissimam iudica- 
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tint ? Humanitate iam tanta est ut difficile dictu sit utrum 
hostes magis virtutem eius pugnantes timuerint an mansue- 
tudinem victi dllexerint. Et quisquam dubitabit quin huic 
hoc tantum bellum permittendum sit qui ad omnia nostrae 
memoriae bella cdnficienda divlnfi qu 5 dam consilifi natus 5 
esse videMur? 

Prestige. An unrivaled reputation and its jar-reaching influence 

XV. Et quoniam auctoritas quoque in bellls adminis-43 
trandls multum atque in imperid militarl valet, certe ne- 
minl dubium est quin ea re Idem ille imperator plurimum 
possit. Vehementer autem pertinere ad bella adminis- 10 
tranda quid hostes, quid socil de imperatdribus nostrls 
existiment quis igndrat, cum sciamus homines in tantls 
rebus, ut aut metuant aut contemnant aut oderint aut 
ament oplnione n 5 n minus et fama quam aliqua ratione 
certa commoverl ? Quod igitur nomen umquam in orbe r 5 
terrarum clarius fuit, cuius res gestae pares? de quo ho- 
mine v 5 s, id quod maxime facit auctdritatem, tanta et tarn 
praeclara iudicia fecistis? An verb ullam usquam esse 44 
oram tarn desertam putatis qu 5 non illlus diel fama per- 
vaserit, cum universus populus Romanus referto foro com- 20 
pletisque omnibus templis ex quibus hie locus cdnspicT 
potest unum sibi ad commune omnium gentium bellum 
Cn. Pompeium imperatdrem depoposcit? Itaque ut plura 
non dIcam neque aliorum exemplTs confirmem quantum 
auctoritas valeat in bell 5 , ab eodem Cn. Pompeio omnium 25 
rerum egregiarum exempla sumantur : qui quo die a vdbis 
maritimd bello praepositus est imperator, tanta repente 
vllitas ex summa inopia et caritate rel frumentariae con- 
secuta est unlus hominis spe ac nomine quantam vix in 
summa ubertate agrorum diuturna pax efficere potuisset. 30 
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45 lam accepta in Pont 5 calamitate ex eo proelio de quo vos 
paul 5 ante invitus admonul, cum socil pertimuissent, hos^ 
tium opes animique crevissent, satis firmum praesidium 
provincia n 5 n haberet, amisissetis Asiam, Quirites, nisi ad 

5 ipsum discrimen eius temporis divinitus Cn. Pompeium ad 
eas regidnes Fortuna popull Rdmanl attulisset. Huius 
adventus et Mithridatem Insolita InflMum victoria con- 
tinuit et Tigranen magnls cdpiis minitantem Asiae retarda- 
vit. Et quisquam dubitabit quid virtute perfecturus sit 

10 qui tantum auctoritMe perfecerit, aut quam facile imperio 
atque exercitu socios et vectlgalia conservaturus sit qui ips 5 

46 nomine ac rumore defenderit ? XVI. Age ver 5 ilia res quan- 
tam declarat eiusdem hominis apud hostls popull RdmanI 
auctoritatem, quod ex locis tarn longinquis tamque diversis 

1 5 tarn brevi tempore omnes huic se uni dediderunt ! quod d 
communi Cretensium legati, cum in edrum Insula noster 
imperator exercitusque esset, ad Cn. Pompeium in ultimas 
prope terras venerunt elque se omnls Cretensium civita- 
tes dedere velle dixerunt! Quid? Idem iste Mithridates 

20 ndnne ad eundem Cn. Pompeium legatum usque in His- 
paniam misit ? eum quern Pompeius legatum semper iudi- 
cavit, el quibus erat molestum ad eum potissimum esse 
missum speculatdrem quam legatum iudicarl maluerunt. 
Potestis igitur iam cdnstituere, Quirites, hanc auctoritatem 

25 multls postea rebus gestls magnisque vestrls iudicils ampli- 
ficatam quantum apud illds reges, quantum apud exteras 
natidnes valituram esse existimetis. 

His good fortiinej— a success beyond oner’s dreams 

47 Reliquum est ut de felicitate quam praestare de se ipsd 
nemd potest, meminisse et commemorare de alterd possu- 

30 mus, sicut aequum est homines de potestate dedrum, timide 
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et pauca dicamus. Ego enim sic existimo, Maximo, Mar- 
cell 5 , Scipionl, Mari 5 ceterlsque magnis imperatdribus 
n 5 n solum propter virtutem sed etiam propter fortunam 
saepius imperia mandata atque exercitus esse commissos. 
Fuit enim profecto quibusdam summls virls quaedam ad 5 
amplitudinem et ad gloriam et ad res magnas bene geren- 
das dlvlnitus adiuncta fortuna. De huius autem hominis 
felicitate qu 5 de nunc agimus hac utar moderatione dicendl, 
n 5 n ut in illlus potestate fortunam positam esse dIcam sed 
ut praeterita meminisse, reliqua sperare videamur, ne aut 10 
invIsa dis immortalibus oratio nostra aut ingrata esse 
videatur. Itaque non sum praedicaturus quantas ille res 48 
lomi mllitiae, terra marique quantaque felicitate gesserit, 

Lit eius semper voluntatibus non modo elves adsenserint, 
socil obtemperarint, hostes oboedierint, sed etiam venti 15 
tempestatesque obsecundarint ; hoc brevissime dIcam, ne- 
minem umquam tarn impudentem fuisse qui ab dIs im- 
mortalibus tot et tantas res tacitus auderet optare quot et 
quantas dl immortales ad Cn. Pompeium detulerunt. Quod 
ut illl proprium ac perpetuum sit, Quirltes, cum communis 20 
salutis atque imperl turn ipslus hominis causa, sicuti facitis, 
velle et optare debetis. 

Recapitulation, He is already in the East. Why not 
appoint him ? 

Qua re cum et bellum sit ita necessarium ut neglegl non 49 
possit, ita magnum ut accuratissime sit administrandum, 
et cum el imperM 5 rem praeficere possitis in qu 5 sit exi- 25 
mia belli scientia, singularis virtus, clarissima auctoritas, 
egregia fortuna, dubitatis, Quirltes, quin hoc tantum boni 
quod v 5 bls ab dis immortalibus oblatum et datum est in 
rem publicam conseryandam atque amplificandam qon- 
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5oferatis? XVII. Quod si Romae Cn. Pompeius privatus 
esset h5c tempore, tamen ad tantum bellum is erat deligen- 
dus atque mittendus ; nunc cum ad ceteras summas utili- 
tates haec quoque opportunitas adiungatur ut in els ipsis 

5 locis adsit, ut habeat exercitum, ut ab els qui habent 
accipere statim possit, quid exspectamus? aut cur non 
ducibus dls immortalibus eldem cui cetera summa cum 
salute rel publicae commissa sunt hoc quoque bellum 

9 regium committamus ? 

Hortenshis is again opposed to giving such power to one man. 

What ij his objection to the Gabinian Law had prevailed? 

51 At enim vir clarissimus, amantissimus rel publicae, ves- 
tris beneficils amplissimis adfectus, Q. Catulus, itemque 
summls ornamentis honoris, fortunae, virtutis, ingenl prae- 
ditus, Q. Hortensius, ab hac ratione dissentiunt ; quorum 
ego auctoritatem apud vos multls locis plurimum valuisse 

15 et valere oportere confiteor; sed in hac causa, tametsi co> 
gnostis auctoritates contrarias virorum fortissimbrum et 
clarissimorum, tamen omissis auctoritatibus ipsa re ac ra- 
tione exquirere possumus veritatem, atque h5c facilius 
quod ea omnia quae a me adhuc dicta sunt Idem isti vera 

20 esse concedunt, et necessarium bellum esse et magnum et 

52 in uno Cn. Pompeio summa esse omnia. Quid igitur ait 
Hortensius? SI uni omnia tribuenda sint, dignissimum 
esse Pompeium, sed ad unum tamen omnia deferri non 
oportere. Obsolevit iam ista oratio re multb magis quam 

25 verbis refutata. Nam tu Idem, Q. HortensI, multa pr5 tua 
summa c5pia ac singularl facultMe dicendl et in senatu 
contra virum fortem, A. Gablnium, graviter brnateque 
dixisti, cum is de uno imperatbre contra praedbnes cbn- 
stituendb legem prbmulgasset, et ex hbc ipso loco permulta 
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item contra earn legem verba fecisti. Quid ? turn, per decs 53 
immortalls ! si plus apud populum R 5 manum auctoritas 
tua quam ipsius popull RdmanI salus et vera causa valuis- 
set, hodie hanc gloriam atque hoc orbis terrae imperium 
teneremus ? An tibi turn imperium hoc esse videbatur cum 5 
popull Romani legatl quaestores praetoresque capiebantur, 
cum ex omnibus provincils commeatu et private et publico 
prohibebamur, cum ita clausa n 5 bls erant maria omnia ut 
neque privatam rem transmarinam neque publicam iam 
obire possemus ? 10 


But from the depths oj its humiliation at the hands of the pirates 
the people rescued the state by appointing Pompey, in spite oj 
Uortensius' opposition. A digression on the naming oj Gabinius 
as Pompey' s legatus 



XVIII. Quae civitas umquam fuit antea, non dIco54 
Atheniensium^ quae satis late quondam mare tenuisse 

dicitur, non Cartha- 
giniensium, qui per- 
multum classe ac 1 5 
maritimis rebus va- 
luerunt, n 5 n Rhodio- 
rum, quorum usque 
ad nostram memoriam 
discipllna navalis et 20 

gloria remansit, quae civitas, inquam, antea tarn tenuis, 
quae tarn parva Insula fuit quae non portus suos et agr 5 s et 
aliquam partem regionis atque orae maritimae per se ipsa 
defenderet? At hercules aliquot ann 5 s continu 5 s ante 
legem Gablniam ille populus Romanus, cuius usque ad 25 
nostram memoriam n 5 men invictum in navalibus pugnis 
permanserit, magna ac mult 5 maxima parte non modo 


COIN OF CARTHAGE 
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55 utilitatis sed etiam dignitMis atque imperl caruit. N 5 s 
qu 5 rum maiores Antiochum regem classe Persenque su- 
perarunt omnibusque navalibus pugnis CarthaginiensTs, 
homines in maritimis rebus exercitatissimds paratissimos- 

5 que, vkerunt, el nullo in loc 5 iam praeddnibus pares 
esse poteramus. N 5 s qui antea n 5 n modo Italiam tutam 
habebamus sed omnls socios in ultimis oris auctoritate 
nostrl imperl salvos praestare poteramus, turn cum in- 
sula Delus tarn procul a nobis in Aegaeo marl posita, 
10 quo omnes undique cum mercibus atque oneribus com- 
meabant, referta divitils, parva, sine mur 5 nihil time- 
bat, Idem n 5 n modo prdvincils atque 5 rls Italiae maritimis 
ac portibus nostrls sed etiam Appia iam via carebamus. Et 
els temporibus nonne pudebat magistrates popull RdmanI 
IS in hunc ipsum locum escendere, cum eum ndbis maidres 
nostrl exuvils nauticls et classium spolils drnatum rellquis- 

56 sent? XIX. Bond te animd turn, Q. HortensI, populus 
Rdmanus et ceterds quI erant in eadem sententia dicere 
existimavit et ea quae sentiebatis; sed tamen in salute 

20 communi Idem populus Rdmanus doldri sud maluit quam 
auctdritatl vestrae obtemperare. Itaque una lex, unus vir, 
unus annus ndn modo nos ilia miseria ac turpitudine llbe- 
ravit sed etiam effecit ut aliquandd vere videremur omni- 

57 bus gentibus ac natidnibus terra marique imperare. Qud 
25 mihi etiam indignius videtur obtrectatum esse adhuc 

(Gablnid dIcam anne Pompeid, an utrique, id quod est 
verius?), ne legaretur A. Gablnius Cn. Pompeid expetenti 
ac postulantl. Vtrum ille qui postulat ad tantum bellum 
legatum quern velit, iddneus ndn est qui impetret, cum 
30 ceterl ad expllandds socids diripiendasque prdvincias quds 
voluerunt legates eduxerint, an ipse cuius lege salus ac 
dignitas populd Rdmand atque omnibus gentibus cdnstituta 
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est expers esse debet gloriae eius imperatbris atque eius 
exercitus qui consilid ac perlculo illlus est c 5 nstitutus? 
An C. Falcidius, Q. Metellus, Q. Caelius Latlniensis, Cn. 58 
Lentulus, quos omnis hondris causa ndmino, cum tribuni 
plebi fuissent, anno proximo legatl esse potuerunt; in uno 5 
Gablnid sunt tarn dlligentes qui in hoc belld quod lege 
Gablnia geritur, in hoc imperatore atque exercitu quern 
per VOS ipse constituit, etiam praecipud iure esse debebat ? 
De quo legandd cdnsules sperd ad senatum relaturds. 
Qui SI dubitabunt aut gravabuntur, ego me profiteer re- lo 
laturum; neque me impediet cuiusquam iniquitas qud 
ninus vdbis fretus vestrum ius beneficiumque defendam, 
leque praeter intercessidnem quicquam audiam, de qua, ut 
3go arbitror, isti ipsi qui minantur etiam atque etiam quid 
liceat ednsiderabunt. Mea quidem sententia, Quirltes, 15 
unus A. Gablnius belli maritimi rerumque gestarum 
Cn. Pompeid socius ascribitur, propterea quod alter uni 
illud bellum suscipiendum vestrls suffragils detulit, alter 
delatum susceptumque con fecit. 19 

Catulus opposes any innovation, forgetting how many such 
there have already been in Pompey^s case 

XX. Reliquum est ut de Q. Catull auetdritate et sen- 59 
tentia dicendum esse videatur. Qui cum ex vdbis quaere- 
ret, si in find Cn. Pompeid omnia pdneretis, si quid ed 
factum esset, in qud spem essetis habitfirl, cepit magnum 
suae virtfitis frfictum ac dignitatis, cum omnes fina prope 
vdee in ed ipsd vds spem habitfirds esse dixistis. Etenim 25 
talis est vir ut nfilla res tanta sit ac tarn difficilis quam ille 
non et ednsilid regere et integritate tuerl et virtfite conficere 
possit. Sed in hdc ipsd ab ed vehementissime dissentid, 
quod qud minus certa est hominum ac minus difiturna vita, 
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hoc magis res publica, dum per de 5 s immortalls licet, frul 

6 0 debet summi viri vita atque virtute. At enim 'ne quid 
novi flat contra exempla atque Instituta maidrum.’ Non 
dIcam hoc loc 5 maidres nostrds semper in pace cdnsuetu- 

5 dini, in belld utilitatl paruisse, semper ad novds casus tem- 
porum novdrum cdnsilidrum ratidnes accommodasse, ndn 
dIcam duo bella maxima, Punicum atque Hispaniense, ab 
und imperMdre esse cdnfecta duasque urbis potentissimas 
quae huic imperid maxime minitabantur, Carthaginem 

10 atque Numantiam, ab eddem Scipidne esse deletas, ndn 
commemorabd nuper ita vdbls patribusque vestrls esse 
visum ut in und C. Marid spes imperl pdneretur, ut Idem 
cum lugurtha, Idem cum Cimbris, Idem cum Teutonis 
bellum administraret: in ipsd Cn. Pompeid in qud novI 

15 cdnstitui nihil volt Q. Catulus quam multa sint nova summa 
Q. Catuli voluntate cdnstituta recordaminl. 

Previous departures from custom where Pompey was concerned ^ 
— and ivith Catulus' approval 

61 XXI. Quid tarn novum quam adulescentulum privatum 
exercitum difficill rel publicae tempore cdnficere? Cdn- 
fecit. Huic praeesse? Praefuit. Rem optime ductu sud 

20 gerere ? Gessit. Quid tarn praeter ednsuetudinem quam 
homini peradulescenti cuius aetas a senatdrid gradu longe 
abesset imperium atque exercitum darl, Siciliam permitti 
atque African! bellumque in ea prdvincia administrandum? 
Fuit in his prdvincils singularl innocentia, gravitMe, vir- 

25 tute, bellum in Africa maximum cdnfecit, vietdrem exerci- 
tum deportavit. Quid verd tarn inauditum quam equitem 
Rdmanum triumphare? At earn quoque rem populus 
Rdmanus ndn modo vidit sed omnium etiam studid visen- 

62 dam et concelebrandam putavit. Quid tarn inusitatum 
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quam ut, cum duo cdnsules clarissimi fortissimique essent, 
eques Romanus ad bellum maximum formldoldsissimum- 
que pr 5 consule mitteretur ? Missus est. Quo quidem tem- 
pore cum esset non nem 5 in senMu qui diceret ^ n 5 n oportere 
mitt! hominem privatum pro consule/ L. Philippus dixisse 5 
dlcitur 'n 5 n se ilium sua sententia pro cdnsule sed pro 
consulibus mittere.’ Tanta in eo rel publicae bene geren- 
dae spes constituebatur ut du 5 rum consulum munus unlus 
adulescentis virtuti committeretur. Quid tarn singulare 
quam ut ex senatus cdnsulto legibus solutus c 5 nsul ante 10 
fieret quam ullum alium magistrMum per leges capere 
licuisset? quid tarn incredibile quam ut iterum eques R 5 - 
manus ex senatus consultd triumpharet ? Quae in omnibus 
hominibus nova post hominum memoriam constituta sunt, 
ea tarn multa non sunt quam haec quae in h 5 c un 5 homine 1 5 
vidimus ; atque haec tot exempla tanta ac tarn nova pro- 63 
fecta sunt in eodem homine a Q. Catull atque a ceterorum 
eiusdem dignitatis amplissimorum hominum auetdritate. 

These critics of the bill must admit that the people were wiser 
than they in passing the Gabinian Law. In the present emer- 
gency a man of Pompey's stamp must be appointed 

XXII. Qua re videant ne sit periniquum et ndn feren- 
dum illdrum auetdritatem de Cn. Pompel dignitate a vdbis 20 
comprobatam semper esse, vestrum ab illls de eddem ho- 
mine indicium popullque RdmanI auetdritatem improbarl, 
praesertim cum iam sud iure populus Rdmanus in hoc 
homine suam auetdritatem vel contra omnis quI dissentiunt 
possit defendere, prdpterea quod Tsdem istls reclamanti- 23 
bus VOS unum ilium ex omnibus delegistis quern belld 
praeddnum praepdneretis. Hoc si vds temere fecistis 64 
et rel publicae parum ednsuluistis, recte isti studia 
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vestra suls cdnsilils regere c5nantur. Sin autem vos plus 
turn in re publica vidistis, v5s els repugnantibus per v5smet 
ips5s dignitatem huic imperio, salutem orbi terrarum attu- 
listis, aliquandb isti principes et sibi et ceteris popull 
5 R5manl universi auctdritatl parendum esse fateantur. 

Atque in hoc bello Asiatico et regi5 n5n solum mllitaris 
ilia virtus quae est in Cn. Pompeib singularis sed aliae quo- 
que animi virtutes magnae et multae requiruntur. Difficile 
est in Asia, Cilicia, Syria regnisque interiorum nationum 

10 ita versarl nostrum imperatbrem ut nihil aliud nisi de hoste 
ac de laude cogitet. Deinde, etiam si qui sunt pudbre ac 
temperantia moderatibres, tamen ebs esse tails propter 

65 multitudinem cupidbrum hominum nemb arbitrator. Diffi- 
cile est dictu, Quirltes, quantb in odib simus apud exteras 

1 5 natibnes propter ebrum qubs ad eas per hbs annbs cum im- 
perib misimus libldines et iniurias. Quod enim fanum puta- 
tis in illls terris nostrls magistrMibus religibsum, quam 
civitatem sanctam, quam domum satis clausam ac munitam 
fuisse? Vrbes iam locupletcs et cbpibsae requiruntur 

20 quibus causa belli propter diripiendl cupiditMem Infera- 

66 tur. Libenter haec cbram cum Q. Catulb et Q. Hortensib, 
summis et clarissimis virls, disputarem; nbrunt enim 
socibrum volnera, vident ebrum calamitates, querimbnias 
audiunt. Pro socils vbs contra hostls exercitus mittere 

25 putatis an hostium simulatibne contra socibs atque amicbs ? 
Quae civitas est in Asia quae nbn modo imperatbris aut 
Icgatl sed unlus tribuni mllitum animbs ac spiritus capere 
possit? XXIII. Qua re, etiam si quern habetis quI con- 
latls signis exercitus regibs superare posse videatur, tamen, 

30 nisi erit Idem qui a pecunils socibrum, qui ab ebrum 
coniugibus ac llberls, qui ab brnamentls fanbrum atque 
oppidbrum, qui ab aurb gaz^ue regia manus, oculbs, 
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animum cohibere possit, non erit idoneus qui ad bellum 
Asiaticum regiumque mittatur. Ecquam putatis civitatem 67 
pacatam fuisse quae locuples sit, ecquam esse locupletem 
quae istls pacata esse videatur? Ora maritima, Quirites, 
Cn. Pompeium non solum propter rel militaris gloriam sed s 
etiam propter animi continentiam requisivit. Videbat enim 
praetores locupletarl quotannis pecunia publica praeter 
paucos, neque n 5 s quicquam aliud adsequi classium nbmine 
nisi ut detrimentls accipiendls maidre adfici turpitudine 
videremur. Nunc qua cupiditate homines in prdvincias, 10 
quibus iacturls quibusque condicionibus proficiscantur 
ignorant videlicet isti quI ad unum deferenda omnia esse 
• non arbitrantur; quasi vero Cn. Pompeium n 5 n cum suis 
virtutibus turn etiam alienls vitiis magnum esse videamus. 14 
Qua re nollte dubitare quin huic uni credatis omnia qui 68 
inter tot annos unus inventus est quern socil in urbis suas 
cum exercitu venisse gauderent. 

The hill has influential supporters 

Quod si auctoritatibus hanc causam, Quirites, conflr- 
mandam putatis, est vdbis auctor vir bellorum omnium 
maximarumque rerum perltissimus, P. Servilius, cuius tan- 20 
tae res gestae terra marique exstiterunt ut, cum de bello 
dellberetis, auctor vdbis gravior esse nemd debeat; est 
C. Curid, summis vestrls beneficils maximisque rebus 
gestls, summd ingenid et prudentia praeditus, est Cn. Len- 
tulus in qud omnes prd amplissimis vestrls hondribus sum- 25 
mum cdnsilium, summam gravitatem esse cogndstis, est 
C. Cassius, integritate, virtute, cdnstantia singularl. Qua 
re videte ut hdrum auctdritatibus illdrum dratidnl qui 
dissentiunt respondere posse videamur. 
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Manilius in urging the adoption of his bill has the support of 
Cicero^ who disclaims all selfish motives 

69 XXIV. Quae cum ita sint, C. Manlll, primum istam 
tuam et legem et voluntatem et sententiam laudo vehemen- 
tissimeque comprobo ; deinde te hortor ut auctdre populo 
R 5 mano maneas in sententia neve cuiusquam vim aut 

5 minas pertimescas. Primum in te satis esse animi per- 
severantiaeque arbitror ; deinde, cum tantam multitudinem 
tanto cum studi 5 adesse videamus quantam iterum nunc 
in eodem homine praeficiendd videmus, quid est quod aut 
de re aut de perficiendl facultate dubite- 
10 mus? Ego autem, quicquid est in me 
studi, consill, laboris, ingenl, quicquid 
hoc beneficio popull R 5 manl atque hac 
potestate praetoria, quicquid auctori- 
tate, fide, cdnstantia possum, id omne ad 
1 5 hanc rem conficiendam tibi et popul 5 coin of pompey 

70 Romano polliceor ac defero ; testorque 

omnls deos, et e 5 s maxime qui huic loco temploque 
praesident, quI omnium mentis e 5 rum quI ad rem pu- 
blicam adeunt maxime perspiciunt, me hoc neque rogatu 
20 facere cuiusquam, neque qu 5 Cn. Pompel gratiam mihi 
per hanc causam conciliar! putem, neque quo mihi ex 
cuiusquam amplitudine aut praesidia periculls aut adiu- 
menta honoribus quaeram, propterea quod pericula facile, 
ut hominem praestare oportet, innocentia tecti repellemus, 
25 hondrem autem neque ab un 5 neque ex h 5 c loco sed eadem 
ilia nostra labdridsissima ratidne vitae, si vestra voluntas 

71 feret', cdnsequemur. Quam ob rem, quicquid in hac causa 
mihi susceptum est, Quirltes, id ego omne me rel publicae 
causa suscepisse cdnfirmd, tantumque abest ut aliquam 
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mihi bonam gratiam quaesisse videar, ut multas me etiam 
simultates partim obscuras, partim apertas intellegam mihi 
non necessarias, vobis n5n inutilTs suscepisse. Sed ego 
me hoc honore praeditum, tantls vestris beneficils adfec- 
tum statui, Quirltes, vestram voluntatem et rel publicae s 
dignitatem et salutem provinciarum atque sociorum meis 
omnibus commodls et rationibus praeferre oportere. 




M. TVLLI CICERONIS 
PRO ARCHIA POETA ORATIO 


The speaker's debt to the poet Archias. All the arts are closely 
connected. Apologies for a style unfamiliar to the courts 

S I QUID est in me ingeni, indices, quod sentio quam i 
. sit exiguum, aut si qua exercitatio dicendl, in qua me 
non Infitior mediocriter esse versatum, aut si huiusce 
rel ratio aliqua ab optimarum artium studils ac discipllna 
profecta, a qua ego nullum c5nfiteor aetatis meae tern- 5 
pus abhorruisse, earum rerum omnium vel in primis hie 
A. Licinius fructum a me repetere prope su5 iure debet. 
Nam quoad longissime potest mens mea respi^ere spatium 
praeteritT temporis et pueritiae memoriam recordarl ulti- 
mam, inde usque repetens hunc vide5 mihi principem et ad 10 
suscipiendam et ad ingrediendam rationem h5rum studio- 
rum exstitisse. Quod si haec vox, huius hortMu praecep- 
tlsque conformata, non nullis aliquando saluti fuit, a qu5 
id accepimus quo ceteris opitulari et alios servare posse- 
mus, huic profectb ipsi, quantum est situm in nobis, et 1 5 
opem et salutem ferre debemus. Ac ne quis a nobis hoc 2 
ita dici forte miretur, quod alia quaedam in hoc facultas 
sit ingeni neque haec dicendi rati5 aut discipllna, ne nos 
quidem huic uni studio penitus umquam dediti fuimus. 
Etenim omnes artes quae ad humanitatem pertinent habent 20 
quoddam commune vinculum et quasi cognatione quadam 
inter se continentur. 11. Sed ne cui vestrum mirum esse 3 

99 
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videatur me in quaestione legitima et in iudicio public5, 
cum res agatur apud praetorem populi Romani, lectissi- 
mum virum, et apud severissimds iudices, tant5 conventu 
hominum ac frequentia, hoc utl genere dicendi quod n5n 
5 modo a cdnsuetudine iudiciorum, verum etiam a forensi 
sermone abhorreat, quaes5 a v5bls ut in hac causa mihi 
detis hanc veniam, accommodatam huic re5, vobis, quern 
ad modum spero, non molestam, ut me pr5 summo poeta 
atque eruditissimd homine dicentem h5c concursu homi- 
10 num litteratissimorum, hac vestra humanitate, hoc denique 
praetdre exercente iudicium, patiamini de studils humani- 
tatis ac litterarum paulo loqui llberius, et in eius modi 
persona quae propter otium ac studium minime in iudicils 
14 periculisque tractata est utl prope nov5 quddam et inusi- 

4 tato genere dicendl. Quod si mihi a vobis tribul concedl- 
que sentiam, perficiam profecto ut hunc A. Licinium n5n 
modo n5n segregandum, cum sit civis, a numero civium, 
verum etian^ si n5n esset, putetis asciscendum fuisse. 

The poeTs birth and early life ; his reception in Italy 
and at Rome 

III. Nam ut primum ex puerls excessit Archias atque ab 
20 els artibus quibus aetas puerllis ad humanitatem Informarl 
solet se ad scribendl studium contulit, primum Antiochlae 
— nam ibi natus est loco ndbill — celebri quondam urbe 
et copiosa atque eruditissimis hominibus llberalissimls- 
que studils adfluenti, celeriter antecellere omnibus ingeni 
25 gloria coepit. Post in ceteris Asiae partibus cunctaque 
Graecia sic eius adventus celebrabantur, ut famam ingeni 
exspectatid hominis, exspectatidnem ipslus adventus ad- 

5 mIrMidque superaret. Erat Italia turn plena Graecarum 
artium ac discipllnarum, studiaque fiaec et in Latid vehe- 
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mentius turn colebantur quam nunc Isdem in oppidls, et hic 
Romae propter tranquillitatem rel publicae n 5 n neglege- 
bantur. Itaque hunc et Tarentim et Locrenses et RegTnl 
et Neapolitan! civitate ceterisque praemils dbnarunt, et 
omnes qui aliquid de ingeniis poterant iudicare cognitione 5 
atque hospitio dignum existimarunt. Hac tanta celebri- 
tate famae cum esset iam absentibus notus, R 5 mam venit 
Mario cdnsule et Catul 5 . Nactus est 
primum c 5 nsules e 5 s quorum alter res 
ad scribendum maximas, alter cum res 10 
gestas turn etiam studium atque aurls 
adhibere posset. Statim LucullI, cum 
praetextatus etiam turn Archias esset, 
eum domum suam receperunt. Fuit iam 
hoc non solum ingen! ac litterarum ve- 1 5 
rum etiam nMurae atque virtutis, ut domus quae huius 
adulescentiae pr!ma favit, eadem esset familiarissima se- 
nectut!. Erat temporibus illis iucundus Metello ill! Numi- 6 
died et eius Pio filio, audiebatur a M. Aemilio, v!vebat cum 
Q. Catulo et patre et f!li 5 , a L. Crassd colebatur, Lucullds 20 
vero et Drusum et Octavios et Catonem et totam Horten- 
sidrum domum dev!nctam ednsuetudine cum teneret, adfi- 
ciebMur summd hondre, quod eum ndn sdlum colebant qu! 
aliquid percipere atque aud!re studebant, verum etiam s! 
qu! forte simulabant. 25 

Archias made a citizen of Heraclea, As a resident of Rome he 
dtdy registered 

IV. Interim satis longd intervalld, cum esset cum 
M. Luculld in Siciliam profectus et cum ex ea prdvincia 
cum eddem Luculld decederet, venit Heracleam. Quae 
cum esset c!vitas aequissimd iure ac foedere, ascr!b! se in 
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earn cTvitatem voluit, idque, cum ipse per se dignus putare- 
tur, turn auctdritate et gratia Luculli ab HeracHensibus 

7 impetravit. Data est cl vitas Silvan! lege et Carbonis: ^Sl 
qut foederdtis civitdtibus ascnptt fuissentj si turn cum lex 

5 jerebdtur in Italia domicilium habuissent et si sexdgintd 
diebus apud praetor em essent projessi.^ Cum hie domici- 
lium R 5 mae multos iam annds haberet, professus est apud 

8 praetbrem Q. Metellum familiarissimum suum. S! nihil 
aliud nisi de cIvitMe ac lege dicimus, nihil died amplius, 

10 causa dicta est. Quid enim horum inflrmarl, Grattl, po- 
test? Heracleaene esse 
turn ascriptum nega- 
bis ? Adest vir summa 
auetbritate et religibne 

15 et fide, M. Lucullus; 
qui se nbn oplnarl, sed 
scire, nbn audlsse, sed 
v!disse,nbn interfuisse, 
sed egisse dicit. Adsunt Heracllenses legatl, nbbilissimi 

20 homines ; huius iudici causa cum mandatis et cum pu- 
blicb testimbnib venerunt; quI hunc ascriptum Heracleae 
esse dicunt. HIc tu tabulas desideras Heracllensium 
publicas, quas Italicb bellb incensb tabularib interlsse 
scimus omnes? Est ridiculum ad ea quae habemus nihil 

25 dicere, quaerere quae habere nbn possumus, et de hominum 
memoria tacere, litterarum memoriam flagitare, et, cum 
habeas amplissimi virl religibnem, integerrimi municipl 
ius iurandum fidemque, ea quae depravarl nullb modb pos- 

29 sunt repudiare, tabulas, quas Idem dicis solere corrumpi, 

9 desiderare. An domicilium Rbmae nbn habuit is qui tot 
annis ante civitatem datam sedem omnium rerum ac 
fortunarum suarum Rbmae conlocavit ? An nbn est pro- 
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fessus? Inim 5 vero eis tabulls professus quae s 51 ae ex 
ilia professione conlegidque praet 5 rum obtinent publica- 
rum tabularum auctorit^em. V. Nam, cum Appi tabulae 
neglegentius adservatae dicerentur, Gablnl, quam diu in- 
columis fuit, levitas, post damnationem calamitas omnem s 
tabularum fidem resignasset, Metellus, homo sanctissimus 
modestissimusque omnium, tanta dlligentia fuit ut ad 
L. Lentulum praetorem et ad iudices venerit et unlus 
nominis litura se commdtum esse dixerit. HTs igitur in 
tabulls nullam lituram in nomine A. LicinI videtis. lo 

Registered also in certain Greek cities. Why his name is not in 
the census rolls. Further evidence 

Quae cum ita sint, quid est quod de eius civitate du- lo 
bitetis, praesertim cum aliis quoque in civitatibus fuerit 
ascriptus? Etenim cum mediocribus multls et aut nulla 
aut humill aliqua arte praeditls gratultb civitatem in 
Graecia homines impertiebant, Reglnos crM 5 aut Lo- 15 
crensis aut Neapolitands aut Tarentlnds, quod scaenicis 
artificibus larglrl solebant, id huic summa ingeni praeditd 
gldria ndluisse ! Quid ? cum ceterl non modo post civita- 
tem datam, sed etiam post legem Papiam aliqud modo in 
edrum municipidrum tabulas inrepserunt, hie, qui ne utitur 20 
quidem illis in quibus est scriptus, quod semper se Hera- 
cllensem esse voluit, reicietur? Census nostrds requiris. ii 
Scilicet ; est enim obscurum proximTs censdribus hunc cum 
clarissimd imperatdre L. Luculld apud exercitum fuisse, 
superidribus cum eddem quaestdre fuisse in Asia, primis 25 
lulid et Crassd nullam populT partem esse censam. Sed, 
quoniam census ndn ius civitatis ednfirmat ac tantum 
modo indicat eum quI sit census ita se iam turn gessisse, pro 
cive, els temporibus is quern tu criminaris ne ipsTus quidem 
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iudicid in civium R6man5rum iure esse versatum, et testa- 
mentum saepe fecit nostris legibus, et adiit hereditates 
civium Romanorum, et in beneficils ad aerarium delatus 
est a L. Lucullo pro consule. VI. Quaere argumenta, si 
5 quae potes ; numquam enim hie neque suo neque amlco- 
rum iudicio revincetur. 

Love oj letters as a recreation and as a source of inspiration and 
instruction accounts for the speaker's interest in this poet 

12 Quaeres a nobis, GrattI, cur tant5 opere hoc homine 
delectemur. Quia suppeditat n5bls ubi et animus ex hoc 
forensi strepitu reficiatur et aures convicib defessae con- 

10 quiescant. An tu existimas aut suppetere n5bls posse quod 
cotidie dicamus in tanta varietate rerum, nisi animbs nos- 
tr5s doctrina excolamus, aut ferre animbs tantam posse 
contentibnem, nisi ebs doctrina eadem relaxemus? Ego 
verb fateor me his studils esse deditum. Ceterbs pudeat, 

1 5 si qui se ita litterls abdiderunt ut nihil possint ex els neque 
ad communem adferre fructum neque in aspectum lucem- 
que proferre: me autem quid pudeat, quI tot annbs ita 
vivb, iudices, ut a nulllus umquam me tempore aut com- 

19 modb aut btium meum abstraxerit aut voluptas avocarit 

13 aut denique somnus retardarit? Qua re quis tandem me 
reprehendat, aut quis mihi iure suscenseat, si, quantum 
ceteris ad suas res obeundas, quantum ad festbs dies lu- 
dbrum celebrandbs, quantum ad alias voluptates et ad 
ipsam requiem animi et corporis conceditur temporum, 

25 quantum alii tribuunt tempestivis convlvils, quantum deni- 
que alveolb, quantum pilae, tantum mihi egomet ad haec 
studia recolenda sumpserb ? Atque hoc eb mihi conceden- 
dum est magis, quod ex his studils haec quoque crescit 
brMib et facultas quae, quantacumque est in me, numquam 
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amlcorum periculls defuit. Quae si cui levior videtur, ilia 
quidem certe quae summa sunt ex qu 5 fonte hauriam sen- 
tio. Nam nisi multorum praeceptis multisque litterls mihi 14 
ab adulescentia suasissem nihil esse in vita magno opere 
expetendum nisi laudem atque honestatem, in ea autem 5 
persequenda omnis cruciatus corporis, omnia peiicula 
mortis atque exsill parvi esse ducenda, numquam me pr 5 
salute vestra in tot ac tantas dimicationes atque in h 5 s 
prdfligatorum hominum cotidianos impetus obiecissem. 
Sed pleni omnes sunt libri, plenae sapientium voces, plena 10 
exemplorum vetustas; quae iacerent in tenebris omnia, 
nisi litterarum lumen accederet. Quam multas ndbis 
imagines non solum ad intuendum, verum etiam ad imitan- 
dum fortissimdrum virdrum expresses scrlptdres et GraecI 
et Latlnl rellquerunt! quas ego mihi semper in adminis- 15 
tranda re publica proponens animum et mentem meam 
ipsa c 5 gitatione hominum excellentium c 5 nf 5 rmabam. 

Many great men have been made greater by their studies. Let- 
ters the highest of pleasures, with the fewest limitations 

VII. Quaeret quispiam: 'Quid? ill! ipsT summi virl 15 
quorum virtutes litterls proditae sunt istfine doctrlna quam 
tu effers laudibus eruditl fuerunt?^ Difficile est hoc de 20 
omnibus c 5 nflrmare, sed tamen est certum quid respon- 
deam. Ego mult 5 s homines excellent! animd ac virtute 
fuisse sine doctrlna, et naturae ipsTus habitu prope dIvTno 
per se ipsos et moderates et gravis exstitisse fateor ; etiam 
illud adiungb, saepius ad laudem atque virtutem natiiram 25 
sine doctrlna quam sine natura valuisse doctrinam. Atque 
idem ego hoc contendo, cum ad nMuram eximiam atque 
inlustrem accesserit ratid quaedam c 5 nformatioque doc- 
trinae, turn illud nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare solere 
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16 exsistere. Ex hoc esse hunc numer5 quern patres nostri 
viderunt, divinum hominem Africanum, ex hoc C. Laelium, 
L. Furium, moderatissimds homines et continentissimds, 
ex hoc fortissimum virum et illis temporibus doctissimum, 

5 M. Catdnem ilium senem; qui profecto sT nihil ad perci- 
piendam colendamque virtutem litterls adiuvarentur, num- 
quam se ad earum studium contulissent. Quod si n5n hie 
tantus fructus ostenderetur, et si ex his studils delectatio 
sola peteretur, tamen, ut opinor, hanc animi remissionem 

10 humanissimam ac llberalissimam iudicaretis. Nam ceterae 
neque temporum sunt neque aetatum omnium neque loco- 
rum; at haec studia adulescentiam acuunt, senectutem 
oblectant, secundas res 5rnant, adversis perfugium ac 
solacium praebent, delectant domi, n5n impediunt forls, 

1 5 pernoctant ndbiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur. 

The genius of Archias must command admiration from all. The 
poet is honored as one inspired 

17 Quod si ipsi haec neque attingere neque sensu nostro 
gustare possemus, tamen ea mirarl deberemus, etiam cum 
in alils videremus. VIII. Quis nostrum tarn anim5 agresti 
ac duro fuit ut RoscI morte nuper n5n commoveretur ? quI 

20 cum esset senex mortuus, tamen propter excellentem artem 
ac venustatem videbatur omnlnb morl non debuisse. Ergo 
ille corporis motu tantum amdrem sibi conciliarat a n5b!s 
omnibus: n5s animorum incredibilTs m5tus celeritatem- 

18 que ingeniorum neglegemus ? Quotiens ego hunc Archiam 

25 vidl, indices, — utar enim vestra benignitate, quoniam me 

in hoc nov5 genere dlcendl tarn dlligenter attenditis,— 
quotiens ego hunc vidl, cum litteram scripsisset nullam, 
magnum numerum optimorum versuum de els ipsis rebus 
quae turn agerentur dicere ex tempore, quotiens revocatum 
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eandem rem dicere commutatls verbis atque sententilsl 
Quae verb accurate cogitateque scripsisset, ea sic vidl 
probarl ut ad veterum scriptbrum laudem pervenlret. 
Hunc ego n 5 n dlligam, non admirer, n 5 n omni ratione 
defendendum putem? Atque sic a summis hominibus s 
eruditissimisque accepimus, ceterarum rerum studia et 
doctrina et praeceptls et arte cbnstare; poetam natura 
ipsa valere et mentis viribus excitarl et quasi divino quo- 
dam spiritu Inflarl. Qua re sub iure noster ille Ennius 
^sanctbs’ appellat poetas, quod quasi debrum aliqub dbnb 10 
atque munere commendatl nobis esse videantur. 

Homer as an example of universal veneration. Archias has 
glorified Rome, as did Ennius 

Sit igitur, indices, sanctum apud vbs, humanissimbs ho- 19 
mines, hoc poetae nbmen, quod nulla umquam barbaria 
violavit. Saxa et sblitudines vbcl re- 
spondent, bestiae saepe immanes cantu 1 5 
flectuntur atque cbnsistunt: nos Insti- 
tutl rebus optimis nbn poetarum vbce 
moveamur? Homerum Colophonil cl- 
vem esse dicunt suum, Chil suum vin- 
dicant, Salamlnil repetunt, Smyrnael 20 
verb suum esse cbnfirmant, itaque etiam 
delubrum eius in oppidb dedicaverunt ; permultl alii 
praeterea pugnant inter se atque contendunt. IX. Ergo 
illl alienum, quia poeta fuit, post mortem etiam expetunt: 
nos hunc vivum, qui et voluntate et legibus noster est, 25 
repudiabimus, praesertim cum omne olim studium atque 
omne ingenium contulerit Archias ad popull Romani 
glbriam laudemque celebrandam ? Nam et Cimbricas res 
adulescens attigit (et ipsi illl C. Mario, quI durior ad 
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20 haec studia videbatur, iucundus fuit ; neque enim quis- 
quam est tarn aversus a Musis qui n 5 n mandari versibus 
aeternum suorum laborum praeconium facile patiatur. 
Themistoclem ilium, summum Athems virum, dixisse 
5 aiunt, cum ex e 5 quaereretur, quod acroama aut cuius 
v 5 cem libentissime audiret : ' Eius, a quo sua virtus optime 
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praedicaretur.’ Itaque ille Marius item eximie L. Plotium 
dilexit, cuius ingenio putabat ea quae gesserat posse 
21 celebrari) ; MithridMicum ver 5 bellum, magnum atque 
10 difficile et in multa varietMe terra marique versatum, 
totum ab hoc expressum est; qui libri non modo L. Lu- 
cullum, fortissimum et clarissimum virum, verum etiam 
popull R 5 mani nomen inlustrant. Populus enim Romanus 
aperuit Lucullo imperante Pontum et regiis quondam 
1 5 opibus et ipsa natiira et regione vallatum ; popull R 5 manl 
exercitus e 5 dem duce non maxima manu innumerabills 
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Armeniorum c5pias fudit ; populi Romani laus est urbem 
amicissimam Cyzicendrum eiusdem consilid ex omni im- 
petii regio atque totius belli 5re ac faucibus ereptam 
esse atque servatam; nostra semper feretur et praedica- 
bitur, L, Lucull5 dimicante cum interfectls ducibus de- 5 
pressa hostium classis est, incredibilis apud Tenedum 
pugna ilia navalis; nostra sunt tropaea, nostra monu- 
menta, nostrl triumphi; quae qu5rum ingenils efferuntur, 
ab els populi Romani fama celebratur. Cams fuit Afri- 22 
can5 superiorl noster Ennius, itaque etiam in sepulrro [o 
Scipionum putatur is esse constitutus ex marmore. At 
els laudibus certe non solum ipse qui laudatur, sed etiam 
populi Romani nomen ornatur. In caelum huius proavus 
Cat5 tollitur: magnus hon5s populi R5manl rebus ad- 
iungitur. Omnes denique illl MaximI, Marcelll, Fulvil non 15 
sine communi omnium nostrum laude decorantur. X. Ergo 
ilium quI haec fecerat, Rudinum hominem, maiores nostrl 
in civitatem receperunt: n5s hunc Heracllensem, multls 
civitatibus expetitum, in hac autem legibus cbnstitutum, 
de nostra civitate eiciamus ? 20 

Greek poetry read everywhere, Alexander's tribute to Homer, 
Pompey honored his historian, Archias might have thus received 
citizenship from some general. All desire to be immortalized 

Nam si quis minorem gl5riae fructum putat ex Grae- 23 
cIs versibus percipl quam ex Latinis, vehementer errat, 
propterea quod Graeca leguntur in omnibus fere genti- 
bus, Latlnai suls finibus exiguls sane continentur. Qua 
re si res eae quas gessimus orbis terrae regionibus de -25 
finiuntur, cupere debemus, quo manuum nostrarum tela 
pervenerint, eodem gloriam famamque penetrare, quod 
cum ipsis populls de qu5rum rebus scribitur haec ampla 
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sunt, turn els certe qui de vita gl 5 riae causa dimicant 
hoc maximum et periculdrum incitamentum est et labo- 
24 rum. Quam multos scriptores rerum suarum magnus ille 
Alexander secum habuisse dicitur ! Atque is tamen, cum 
5 in Siged ad Achillis tumulum astitisset, fortunate’ 
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inquit 'adulescens, quI tuae virtutis Homerum praeconem 
invenerls ! ’ Et vere ; nam, nisi Ilias ilia exstitisset, Idem 
tumulus qui corpus eius contexerat nomen etiam obruisset. 
Quid? noster hie Magnus, qui cum virtute fortunam adae- 
10 quavit, nonne Theophanem Mytilenaeum, scrip torem re- 
rum suarum, in contibne mllitum clvitate donavit, et nostrl 
illl fortes virl, sed rustici ac mllites, dulcedine quadam 
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gldriae comm 5 ti, quasi participes eiusdem laudis magno 
illud clamdre approbaverunt ? Itaque, credo, si civis R 5 - 25 
manus Archias legibus n 5 n esset, ut ab aliquo imperatdre 
civitate donaretur perficere non potuit. Sulla cum His- 
panos donaret et Gallos, credo, hunc petentem repudias- 5 
set; quern nos [in contidne] vidimus, cum el libellum 
malus poeta de populd subiecisset, quod epigramma in eum 
fecisset tantum modo alternis versibus longiusculls, statim 
ex els rebus quas turn vendebat iubere el praemium tribui, 
sed ea condicidne ne quid postea scriberet. QuI sedulita- 10 
tern mall poetae duxerit aliqud tamen praemid dignam, 
huius ingenium et virtutem in scribendd et cdpiam ndn 
expetlsset? Quid? a Q. Metelld Pid, familiarissimd sud, 26 
qui civitate multds ddnavit, neque per se neque per Lu- 
cullds impetravisset ? qui praesertim usque ed de suls re- 15 
bus scribi cuperet ut etiam Cordubae natls poetls, pingue 
quiddam sonantibus atque peregrinum, tamen aurls suas 
dederet. XI. Neque enim est hoc dissimulandum, quod 
obscurarl ndn potest, sed prae ndbis ferendum: trahimur 
omnes studid laudis, et optimus quisque maxime gldria 20 
ducitur. IpsI illl phildsophi etiam in els libellls quds de 
contemnenda gldria scribunt ndmen suum Inscribunt ; in 
ed ipsd in qud praedicatidnem ndbilitatemque despiciunt 
praedicarl de se ac se ndminarl volunt. Decimus quidem 27 
Brutus, summus vir et imperator, AccI, amicissimi sul, 25 
carminibus templdrum ac monumentdrum aditus exdrnavit 
sudrum. lam verd ille qui cum Aetdlls Ennid comite bel- 
lavit Fulvius ndn dubitavit Martis manubias Musis cdnse- 
crare. Qua re, in qua urbe imperatdres prope armatl 
poetarum ndmen et Musarum delubra coluerunt, in ea ndn 30 
debent togatl iudices a Musarum hondre et a poetarum 
salute abhorrere. 
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Archias is writing a poem on Cicero^ s consulship. The best men 
find their incentive in the hope oj fame 

28 Atque ut id libentius faciatis, iam me vobis, iudices, 
indicabb et de me 5 qubdam ambre glbriae nimis acrl for- 
tasse, verum, tamen honestb, vbbis cbnfitebor. Nam quas 
res nbs in cbnsulatu nostro vbbiscum simul prb salute huius 

5 urbis atque imperi et prb vita civium prbque universa re 
publica gessimus, attigit hie versibus atque incohavit; 
quibus auditls, quod mihi magna res et iucunda visa est, 
hunc ad perficiendum adbrnavl. Nullam enim virtus aliam 
mercedem labbrum periculbrumque desTderat praeter hanc 

10 laudis et glbriae ; qua quidem detracta, iudices, quid est 
quod in hbc tarn exigub vitae curriculb et tarn brevi tantls 

29 nbs in labbribus exerceamus? Certe, si nihil animus prae- 
sentlret in posterum, et si, quibus regibnibus vitae spatium 
circumscriptum est, Isdem omnis cogitatibnes terminaret 

15 suas, nec tantls se labbribus frangeret neque tot ciirls 
vigiliisque angeretur nec totiens de ipsa vita dimicaret. 
Nunc Insidet quaedam in optimb qubque virtus, quae noc- 
tes ac dies animum glbriae stimulls concitat atque admonet 
non cum vitae tempore esse dimittfendam commemoratib- 

20 nem nbminis nostrl, sed cum omni posteritate adaequan- 

30 dam. XII. An verb tarn parvl animi videamur esse omnes, 
qui in re publica atque in his vitae periculls labbribusque 
versamur, ut, cum usque ad extremum spatium nullum 
tranquillum atque btibsum spiritum duxerlmus, nbbiscum 

25 simul moritura omnia arbitremur ? An statuas et imagines, 
nbn animbrum simulacra, sed corporum, studibse multi 
summi homines rellquerunt: cbnsilibrum relinquere ac 
virtutum nostrarum effigiem nbnne multb malle debemus, 
summis ingenils expressam et polltam ? Ego verb omnia 

30 quae gerebam iam turn in gerendb spargere me ac dissemi- 
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nare arbitrabar in orbis terrae memoriam sempiternam. 
Haec verb sive a meo sensu post mortem afutura est, sive, 
ut sapientissimi homines putaverimt, ad aliquam animi 
me! partem pertinebit, nunc quidem certe cbgitatione qua- 
dam speque delector. 5 

With a case so clear, such a man — a bard ivho brings honor to 
Rome — should find javor with the jury 

Qua re cbnservate, iudices, hominem pudore eo quern 31 
amlcoruin videtis comprobarl cum dignitate turn etiam 
vetustMe, ingenio autem tantb quantum id convenit exis- 
timarl quod summorum hominum iudiciis expetitum esse 
videatis, causa verb eius modT quae beneficib legis, auc- 10 
tbritate municipq testimbnib Luculli, tabulls MetelR com- 
probetur. Quae cum ita sint, petimus a vbbis, iudices, 

SI qua non modo humana, verum etiam dlvlna in tantls 
ingenils commendatib debet esse, ut eum qui vbs, qul ves- 
trbs imperatbres, qul popull Romani res gestas semper 15 
brnavit, qul etiam his recentibus nostris vestrisque domes- 
ticTs perIculTs aeternum se testimonium laudis daturum 
esse'profitetur, qul est ex eb numerb qul semper apud 
omnls sanctT sunt habit! itaque diet!, sic in vestram acci- 
piatis fidem ut humanitate vestra levatus potius quam 20 
acerbitMe violatua esse videatur. 

Concluding apology for the unusual mode of treatment 

Quae de causa prb mea cbnsuetudine breviter simplici- 32 
terque dixl, iudices, ea cbnfldb probata esse omnibus; 
quae a forb aliena iudicialique cbnsuetudine et de hominis 
ingenio et communiter de ipsb studib locutus sum, ea, 25 
iudices, a vbbis sperb esse in bonam partem accepta, ab eo 
qu! indicium exercet certb scio. 




Courtesy Alinari Brothers, Florence 


JULIUS C/ESAB, 



M. TVLLI CICERONIS 
PRO M. MARCELLO ORATIO 

I must at last break silence to express my appreciation of 
Coesar^s clemency in pardoning Marcellus 

D IUTURNI silenti, patres c5nscriptl, quo eram his i 
I temporibus usus, non timore aliqu5, sed partim 
dol5re, partim verecundia fmem hodiernus dies 
attulit, Tdemque initium quae vellem quaeque sentirem 
me5 pristind more dicendl. Tantam enim mansuetudi- 5 
nem, tarn inusitatam inauditamque clementiam, tantum in 
summa potestate rerum omnium modum, tarn denique in- 
credibilem sapientiam ac paene divinam tacitus praeterlre 
null5 modo possum. M. enim Marcelld v5bls, patres c5n- 2 
script!, relque publicae reddito non illlus s51um, sed etiam 10 
meam vocem et auctoritatem v5bls et rel publicae cdnser- 
vMam ac restitutam puto. Dolebam enim, patres con- 
script!, et vehementer angebar virum talem, cum in eadem 
causa in qua ego fuisset, non in eadem esse fortuna, nec 
mihi persuadere poteram nec fas esse ducebam versarl me 1 5 
in nostro vetere curriculo ill5 aemuld atque imitatore stu- 
didrum ac labdrum medrum quasi quddam socid a me et 
comite distractd. Ergd et mihi meae pristinae vitae cdn- 
suetudinem, C. Caesar, interclusam aperuisti et his omni- 
bus ad bene de re publica sperandum quasi signum aliquod 20 
sustulistl. Intellectum est enim mihi quidem in multls et 3 
maxime in me ipsd, sed pauld ante omnibus, cum M. Mar- 

IIS 
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cellum senatui relque publicae concessisti, commemoratls 
praesertim offensionibus, te auctbritatem huius ordinis 
dignitatemque rei publicae tuls vel doldribus velsusplcioni- 
bus anteferre. Ille quidem fructum omnis ante actae vitae 
5 hodiernd die maximum cepit, cum summ 5 consensu senatus 
turn iudicid tuo gravissimo et maximd. Ex quo profecto 
intellegis quanta in dat 5 beneficid sit laus, cum in acceptd 

4 sit tanta gloria. Est verb fortunatus, cuius ex salute non 
minor paene ad omnis, quam ad ilium ventura sit, laetitia 

10 pervenerit: quod quidem meritd atque optimo iure conti- 
git; quis enim est illo aut nobilitate aut probitate aut 
optimarum artium studio aut innocentia aut ull 5 in laudis 
genere praestantior ? 

Today witnesses your greatest distinction, and it is 
^ exclusively yours 

II. Nulllus tantum flumen est ingeni, nulla dicendl aut 
15 scribendl tanta vis, tanta copia, quae non dIcam exornare, 
sed enarrare, C. Caesar, res tuas gestas possit. Tamen 
hoc adfirmo et pace dIcam tua, nullam in his esse laudem 
ampliorem quam earn quam hodiernd die cdnsecutus 

5 es. Soleo saepe ante oculos ponere idque libenter cre- 
20 bris usurpare sermonibus, omnis nostrdrum imperatdrum, 

omnis exterarum gentium potentissimdrumque populdrum, 
omnis clarissimorum regum res gestas cum tuls nec con- 
tentidnum magnitudine nec numerd proelidrum nec varie- 
tate regidnum nec celeritate cdnficiendl nec dissimilitudine 
25 belldrum posse ednferri, nec veid disiunctissimas terras 
citius passibus cuiusquam potuisse peragrarl, quam tuls 

6 ndn dIcam cursibus, sed victdrils lustratae sunt. Quae 
quidem ego nisi ita magna esse fatear, ut ea vix cuiusquam 
mens aut edgitatid capere possit, amens sim; sed tamen 
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sunt alia maiora. Nam bellicas laudes solent quTdam 
extenuare verbis easque detrahere ducibus, communicare 
cum multls, ne propriae sint imperMorum. Et certe in 
armis mllitum virtus, locorum opportunitas, auxilia soci5- 
rum, classes, commeatus multum iuvant, maximum vero 5 
partem quasi suo iure Fortuna sibi vindicat et, quicquid 
prdspere gestum, id paene omne ducit suum. At vero 7 
huius gloriae, C. Caesar, quam es paulo ante adeptus, 
socium babes neminem: tdtuni hoc, quantumcumque est, 
quod certe maximum est, totum est, inquam, tuum. Nihil 10 
sibi ex ista laude centurid, nihil praefectus, nihil cohors, 
nihil turma decerpit ; quin etiam ilia ipsa rerum humana- 
rum domina, Fortuna, in istius se societatem gloriae non 
offert: tibi cedit, tuam esse totam et propriam fatetur. 
Numquam enim temeritas cum sapientia commiscetur ne- 15 
que ad consilium casus admittitur. 

The greatest conquest is that oj selj^ and mercy earns the 
highest gratitude 

III. DomuistI gentls immanitate barbaras, multitudine 8 
innumerabills, locls Infinitas, omni cdpiarum genere abun- 
dantls: sed tamen ea vicisti quae et naturam et condi- 
cionem ut vincI possent habebant. Nulla est enim tanta 20 
vis quae n5n ferro et viribus debilitarl frangique possit: 
animum vincere, Iracundiam cohibere, victo temperare, 
adversarium nobilitate, ingenid, virtute praestantem ndn 
modo extollere iacentem, sed etiam amplificare eius pristi- 
nam dignitatem, haec qui faciat, ndn ego eum cum sum- 25 
mis virls compard, sed simillimum ded iudied. Itaque, 9 
C. Caesar, bellicae tuae laudes celebrabuntur illae quidem 
ndn sdlum nostrls, sed paene omnium gentium Jitterls 
atque linguls, nec ulla umquam aetas de tuls laudibus 
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conticescet; sed tamen eius modi res nescio quo modo 
etiam cum leguntur, obstrepi clamdre militum videntur 
et tubarum son 5 . At verb cum aliquid clementer, man- 
suete, iuste, moderate, sapienter factum, in iracundia 
5 praesertim, quae est inimica cbnsilio, et in victoria, quae 
nMura Insolens et superba est, audlmus aut legimus, quo 
studib incendimur, non modo in gestls rebus, sed etiam in 
10 flctls, ut eos saepe quos numquam vidimus dlligamus ! Te 
verb, quern praesen- 

10 tern intuemur, cuius 
mentem sensusque et 
bs cernimus, ut, quic- 
quid belli fortuna re- 
liquum rel publicae 

IS fecerit, id esse salvum marcellus (the ancestor) 
veils, quibus laudibus 

efferemus, quibus studils prbsequemur, qua benevolentia 
complectemur ? Parietes, me dius fidius, ut mihi videtur, 
huius curiae tibi gratias agere gestiunt, quod brevi tempore 
20 futura sit ilia auctbritas in his maibrum subrum et suls 
sedibus. IV. Equidem cum C. Marcelll, virl optimi et 
commemorabill pietate praediti, lacrimas modo vbbiscum 
viderem, omnium Marcellbrum meum pectus memoria 
offudit, quibus tu etiam mortuls M. Marcellb cbnservatb 
25 dignitatem suam reddidisti nbbilissimamque familiam iam 
ad paucbs redactam paene ab interitu vindicastl. 

This proudest of victories is yours alone; and. as your trophies 
inevitably decay j your fame as a just and merciful man, su~ 
perior to victory, will increase 

11 Hunc tu igitur diem tuls maximis et innumerabilibus 
gratulatibnibus iure antepbnis. Haec enim res unlus est 
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propria C. Caesaris; ceterae duce te gestae magnae illae 
quidem, sed tamen mult 5 magndque comitatu. Huius 
autem rel tu idem dux es et comes: quae quidem tanta 
est ut tropaels et monumentls tuls adlatura finem sit aetas 
— nihil est enim opere et manu factum, quod non cdnficiat 5 
et c 5 nsumat vetustas — at haec tua iustitia et lenitas 12 
fldrescet cotidie magis. Ita quantum operibus tuls diu- 
turnitas detrahet, tantum adferet laudibus. Et ceterds 
quidem omnis victdres bellorum cTvIlium iam antea aequi- 
tate et misericordia viceras: hodiernd verb die te ipsum 10 
vicistl. Vereor ut hoc quod dIcam perinde intellegl possit 
auditu atque ipse cdgitans sentio: ipsam victdriam vicisse 
videris, cum ea quae erant adempta victls remisisti. Nam 
cum ipsTus victdriae condicidne omnes victi occidissemus, 
clementiae tuae iudicid cdnservati sumus. Recte igitur 1 5 
unus invictus es, a qud etiam ipslus victdriae condicid 
vTsque devicta est. 

This decision means forgiveness for many others. Your attitude 
toward the pacifists. Having feared the Pompeians might be 
vindictive, if victorious, I appreciate your magnanimity 

V. Atque hoc C. Caesaris iudicium, patres cdnscrlptl, 13 
quam late pateat attendite. Omnes enim qui ad ilia arma 
fatd sumus nescid qud rel publicae miserd funestdque 20 
compulsl, etsT aliqua culpa tenemur errdris humani, sce- 
lere certe liberMI sumus. Nam cum M. Marcellum de- 
precantibus vdbis rel publicae ednservavit, me et mihi et 
item rei publicae, nulld deprecante, reliquds amplissimds 
virds et sibi ipsds et patriae reddidit, qudrum et frequen- 25 
tiam et dignitatem hdc ipso in ednsessu videtis, ndn ille 
hostls induxit in curiam, sed iudicavit a plerlsque igndra- 
tidne potius et falsd atque inani metu quam cupiditate aut 
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14 crudelitate bellum esse susceptum. Qu 5 quidem in bello 
semper de pace audiendum putavl semperque dolui non 
modo pacem, sed etiam orationem civium pacem flagitan- 
tium repudiarl. Neque enim ego ilia nec ulla umquam 

5 secutus sum arma civilia semperque mea cbnsilia pads et 
togae soda, non belli atque armorum fuerunt. Hominem 
sum secutus privatb officid, non publicd, tantumque apud 
me gratl animi fidelis memoria valuit, ut nulla n 5 n modo 

9 cupiditMe, sed ne spe quidem prudens et sciens tamquam 

15 ad interitum ruerem voluntarium. Quod quidem meum 
cdnsilium minime obscurum fuit. Nam et in hoc ordine 
Integra re multa de pace dixl et in ipso bello eadem etiam 
cum capitis mel periculd sens!. Ex qu 5 nem 5 erit tarn 
iniustus rerum existimator qui dubitet quae Caesaris de 

15 bello voluntas fuerit, cum pacis auctores cdnservandos 
statim censuerit, ceteris fuerit Iratior. Atque id minus 
mirum fortasse turn, cum esset incertus exitus et an- 
ceps fortuna belli: quI vero victor pacis auctores dlli- 

19 git, is profectd declarat se maluisse n 5 n dimicare quam 

16 vincere. VI. Atque huius quidem rel M. Marcelld sum 
testis ; nostrl enim sensus ut in pace semper, sic turn etiam 
in bell 5 congruebant. Quotiens ego eum et quantd cum 
dolore vidl, cum Insolentiam certorum hominum turn etiam 
ipslus victoriae ferocitatem extimescentem ! Quo gratior 

25 tua llberalitas, C. Caesar, ndbis, qui ilia vidimus, debet 
esse. Non enim iam causae sunt inter se, sed victdriae 

17 comparandae. Vidimus tuam victdriam proeliorum exitu 
terminatam: gladium vagina vacuum in urbe n 5 n vidimus. 
Quos amisimus civis, e 5 s vis Martis perculit, n5n Ira 

30 victoriae, ut dubitare debeat nemo quin multos, si fieri 
posset, C. Caesar ab Inferls excitaret, quoniam ex eadem 
acie conservat quos potest. Alterius verb partis nihil 
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amplius dlc 5 quam, id quod omnes verebamur, nimis 
Iracundam futuram fuisse victdriam. Quidam enim non i8 
modo armatis, sed interdum etiam otiosis minabantur, nec 
quid quisque sensisset, sed ubi fuisset cogitandum esse 
dicebant ; ut mihi quidem videantur di immortales, etiam 5 
si poenas a populo R 5 man 6 ob aliquod delictum expetive- 
runt, qui civile bellum tantum et tarn luctu 5 sum excita- 
verint, vel placatl iam vel satiatl aliquando omnem spem 
salutis ad clementiam victdris et sapientiam contulisse. 9 


Continue to enjoy that virtue^ and to practice it toward those 
who were honestly mistaken 

Qua re gaude tu 5 ist 5 tarn excellenti bono, et fruere 19 
cum fortuna et gloria turn etiam natura et mbribus tuls ; 
ex quo quidem maximus est fructus iucunditasque sa- 
pientl. Cetera cum tua recordabere, etsi persaepe virtuti, 
tamen plerumque fellcitatl tuae gratulabere: de nobis, 
qu 5 s in re publica tecum simul esse voluisti, quotiens 1 5 
cogitabis, totiens de maximis tuls beneficils, totiens de 
incredibill llberalitate, totiens de singularl sapientia cogi- 
tabis ; quae non modo summa bona, sed nimirum audeb 5 
vel 351 a dicere. Tantus est enim splendor in laude vera, 
tanta in magnitudine animi et consill dignitas, ut haec a 20 
Virtute ddnata, cetera a Fortuna commodMa esse videan- 
tur. Noll igitur in conservandls virls bonis defetigarl, 20 
n 5 n cupiditate praesertim aliqua aut pravitate lapsis, sed 
opinione offici stulta fortasse, certe n 5 n improba, et specie 
quadam rel publicae. N 5 n enim tua ulla culpa est, si te 25 
aliqui timuerunt, contraque summa laus, quod minime 
timendum fuisse senserunt. 
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But you must guard your own lije, so indispensable to us, and 
inevitably imperiled 

21 VII. Nunc veni5 ad gravissimam querelam et atrocissi- 
mam susplci5nem tuam, quae n5n tibi ips! magis quam 
cum omnibus civibus, turn maxima n5bls, qui a te con- 
servati sumus, providenda est: quam etsi sper5 falsam 

5 esse, numquam tamen extenuabd. Tua enim cautid nostra 
cautid est. Quod si in alterutrd peccandum sit, malim 
viderl nimis timidus quam parum prudens. Sed quisnam 
est iste tarn demens? de tulsne? — tametsi quI magis sunt 
tul quam quibus tu salutem Insperantibus reddidisti? — 

10 anne ex ed numerd qui una tecum fuerunt? Non est 
credibilis tantus in ulld furor, ut qud duce omnia summa 
sit adeptus, huius vltam ndn antepdnat suae. An si ni- 
hil tul cdgitant sceleris, cavendum est ne quid inimicl? 
Qui? omnes enim qui fuerunt aut sua pertinacia vltam 

1 5 amiserunt aut tua misericordia retinuerunt, ut aut nulll 
supersint de inimicis aut qui fuerunt sint amicissiml. 

22 Sed tamen cum in animis hominum tantae latebrae sint 
et tanti recessus, augeamus sane suspicidnem tuam: simul 
enim augebimus dlligentiam. Nam quis est omnium tarn 

20 ignarus rerum, tarn rudis in re publica, tarn nihil um- 
quam nec de sua nec de communi salute cdgitans qui 
ndn intellegat tua salute continerl suam et ex unlus tua 
vita pendere omnium ? Equidem de te dies noctesque, ut 
debed, cdgitans casus dumtaxat humands et incertds even- 

25 tus valetudinis et naturae communis fragilitatem exti- 
mescd, doledque, cum res publica immortalis esse debeat, 

23 earn in unlus mortalis anima cdnsistere. SI verd ad huma- 
nds casus incertdsque mdtus valetudinis sceleris etiam 
accedit Insidiarumque cdnsensid, quern deum, si cupiat, 

30 posse opitularl rel publicae credimus ? 
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You alone can bring reform and restoration. Not yet can you 
be spared^ while your work is unfinished. 

VIII. Omnia sunt excitanda tibi, C. Caesar, uni, quae 
iacere sentls, belli ipslus impetu, quod necesse fuit, per- 
culsa atque prostrMa: c 5 nstituenda iudicia, revocanda 
fides, comprimendae libldines, propaganda suboles, omnia 
quae dllapsa iam diffluxerunt severls legibus vincienda 5 
sunt. Non fuit recusandum in tant 5 civlll bell 5 , tant 5 24 
animorum arddre et armdrum, quin quassata res publica, 
quicumque belli eventus fuisset, multa perderet et drna- 
menta dignitatis et praesidia stabilitatis suae, multaque 
uterque dux faceret armatus, quae Idem togatus fieri prohi- 10 
buisset. Quae quidem tibi nunc omnia belli volnera sa- 
nanda sunt, quibus praeter te mederl nem 5 potest. Itaque 25 
illam tuam praeclarissimam et sapientissimam vocem 
invitus audivl: ^ Satis diu vel nMurae vixl vel gldriae.’ 
Satis, si ita vis, fortasse naturae, addam etiam, si placet, 15 
gldriae: at, quod maximum est, patriae certe parum. Qua 
re omitte, quaesd, istam doctorum hominum in contem- 
nenda morte prudentiam: n 51 I nostro periculo esse sapiens. 
Saepe enim venit ad aurls meas te idem istud nimis crebrd 
dicere, satis te vixisse. Credd, sed turn id audirem, si 20 
tibi sdll viveres aut si tibi etiam sdll natus esses. Omnium 
salutem civium cunctamque rem publicam res tuae gestae 
complexae sunt; tantum abes a perfectidne maximdrum 
operum, ut fundamenta ndnduin quae cdgitas iecerls. HIc 
tu modum vitae tuae ndn salute rel publicae, sed aequitate 25 
animi definies? Quid, si istud ne gldriae quidem satis 
est? cuius te esse avidissimum, quamvis sis sapiens, ndn 
negabis. 
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Much remains to be done. Only by reorganizing the state will 
you win your release^ and gain the immortality you desire and. 
the favorable judgment of posterity 

26 Parumne, inquies, magna relinquemus ? Imm5 ver5 
aliis quamvis multls satis^ tibi um parum. Quicquid est 
enim, quamvis amplum sit, id est parum turn, cum est 
aliquid amplius. Quod si rerum tuarum immortalium, 

5 C. Caesar, hie exitus futurus fuit, ut devictls adversarils 
rem publicam in eo statu relinqueres in quo nunc est, vide, 
quaeso, nc tua divina virtus admiratidnis plus sit habitura 
quam gloriae ; si quidem gloria est inlustris ac pervagata 
9 magnorum vel in suos vel in patriam vel in omne geniis ho- 

27 minum fama meritdrum. IX. Haec igitur tibi reliqua pars 
est, hie restat actus, in h5c elaborandum est, ut rem publi- 
cam constituas, eaque tu in primis summa tranquillitate el 
otio perfruare: turn te, si voles, cum et patriae quod de- 
bes solverls et naturam ipsam expleverls satietate vivendl, 

15 satis diu vixisse dicito. Quid enim est omnino hoc ipsum 
diu, in quo est aliquid extremum ? Quod cum venit, omnis 
voluptas praeterita pro nihilo est, quia postea nulla est 
futura. Quamquam iste tuus animus numquam his angus- 

19 tils, quas natura nobis ad vivendum dedit, contentus fuit, 

28 semper immortalitatis amore flagravit. Nec vero haec tua 
vita ducenda est, quae corpore et spiritu continetur: ilia, 
inquam, ilia vita est tua, quae vigebit memoria saeculorum 
omnium, quam posteritas alet, quam ipsa aeternitas sem- 
per tuebitur. Huic tu Inservias, huic te ostentes oportet, 

25 quae quidem quae miretur iam pridem multa habet; nunc 
etiam quae laudet exspectat. Obstupescent posterl certe 
imperia, provincias, Rhenum, Oceanum, Nllum, pugnas 
innumerabills, incredibills victorias, monumenta, munera, 

29 triumphos audientes et legentes tuos. Sed nisi haec urbs 
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stabillta tuls consilils et mstitutis erit, vagabitur modo 
tuum nomen longe atque Me, sedem stabilem et domici- 
lium certum n 5 n habebit. Krit inter eds etiam quT nascen- 
tur, sicut inter nos fuit, magna dissensio, cum alii laudibus 
ad caelum res tuas gestas efferent, alii fortasse aliquid 5 
requirent, idque vel maximum, nisi belli civllis incendium 
salute patriae restlnxeris, ut illud fatl fuisse vide^ur, hoc 
consili. Servi igitur els iudicibus qui multls post saeculls 
de te iudicabunt et quidem baud sci 5 an incorruptius quam 
n 5 s; nam et sine amore et sine cupiditate et rursus sine 10 
odio et sine invidia iudicabunt. Id autem etiam sT turn 30 
ad te, ut quidam falso putant, non pertinebit, nunc certe 
pertinet esse te talem, ut tuas laudes obscuratura nulla 
umquam sit obllvio. 


ijter our unhappy divisions we must now be united^ our safety 
depending upon you^ whose life we promise to protect 

X. DIversae voluntates civium fuerunt distractaeque 1 5 
sententiae. Non enim consilils solum et studils, sed armis 
etiam et castrls dissidebamus. Erat obscuritas quaedam, 
erat certamen inter clarissimos duces; multi dubitabant 
quid optimum esset, multi quid sibi expediret, multi quid 19 
deceret, non nulll etiam quid liceret. Perfuncta res publica 31 
est h 5 c misero fatallque bell 5 : vicit is quI n 5 n fortuna 
Inflammaret odium suum, sed bonitate leniret; neque om- 
nls quibus IrMus esset, eosdem etiam exsilid aut morte 
dignds iudicaret. Arma ab alils posita, ab alils erepta sunt. 
Ingratus est iniustusque civis, qui armorum periculo libera- 25 
tus animum tamen retinet armatum, ut etiam ille melior 
sit qui in acie cecidit, qui in causa animam profudit. Quae 
enim pertinacia quibusdam, eadem alils ednstantia viderl 
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32 potest. Sed iam omnis fracta dissensid est armis, exstmcta 
aequitate victoris: restat ut omnes unum velint, qui habent 
aliquid non sapientiae modo, sed 
etiam sanitatis. Nisi te, C. Caesar, 

5 salv 5 et in ista sententia, qua cum 
antea turn hodie vel maxime usus es, 
manente salv! esse n 5 n possumus. 

Qua re omnes te qui haec salva esse 
volumus et hortamur et obsecramus, 

10 ut vitae, ut saluti tuae c 5 nsulas, c^sar as dictator 
omnesque tibi, ut pro alils etiam 
loquar quod de me ipse sentio, quoniam subesse aliquid 
putas quod cavendum sit, n 5 n modo excubias et custo- 
dias, sed etiam laterum nostrdrum oppositus et corporum 
15 pollicemur. 



Weave unanimous in our gratitude to you, Ccesar, for what is to 
me the culmination of all your favors 

33 XL Sed ut, unde est 5 rsa, in e 5 dem terminetur oratib, 
maximas tibi omnes grMias agimus, C. Caesar, maibres 
etiam habemus. Nam omnes idem sentiunt, quod ex om- 
nium precibus et lacrimls sentire potuistl. Sed quia nbn 

20 est omnibus stantibus necesse dicere, a me certe did 
volunt, cui necesse est qubdam modb;' et quod fieri decet 
M. Marcellb a te huic brdini populbque Rbmanb et rel 
publicae redditb, fieri id intellegb. Nam laetarl omnis nbn 

34 ut de unlus sblum, sed ut de omnium salute sentib. Quod 

25 autem summae benevolentiae est, quae mea erga ilium om- 
nibus nbta semper fuit, ut vix C. Marcellb, optimb et 
amantissimb fratrl, praeter eum quidem cederem nemini. 
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cum id sollicitudine, cura, labore tarn diu praestiterim, 
quam diu est de illlus salute dubitatum, certe h5c tempore 
magnis curls, molestils, dol5ribus liberatus praestare de- 
beo. Itaque, C. Caesar, sic tibi grMias ago, ut me omnibus 
rebus a te n5n conservato solum, sed etiam ornato, tamen 5 
ad tua in me unum innumerabilia merita, quod fieri iam 
posse non arbitrabar, maximus hoc tuo facto cumulus 
accesserit. 




SILVER PITCHER 


M. TVLLI CICERONIS 
ACTIONIS IN C. VERREM SECVNDAE 

LIBER QVARTVS 

DE SIGNIS 

Verres has systematically robbed Sicily oj its works of art 

V ENIO nunc ad istlus, quem ad modum ipse appel- 1 
lat, studium, ut amici eius, morbum et Insaniam, 
ut Sicullj latrocinium ; ego qu 5 nomine appellem 
nescio; rem vobis prdponam, v 5 s earn su 5 , n 5 n nbminis 
pondere penditote. Genus ipsum prius cognoscite, indices ; 5 
deinde fortasse non magno opere quaeretis qu 5 id nomine 
appellandum putetis. Nego in Sicilia tota, tarn locupletl, 
tarn vetere provincia, lot oppidls, tot familils tarn cdpiosis, 
ullum argenteum vas, ullum Corinthium aut Deliacum 
fuisse, ullam gemmam aut margarltam, quicquam ex auro 10 
aut ebore factum, signum ullum aeneum, marmoreum, 
eburneum, nego ullam picturam neque in tabula neque 
in textill quin conquisierit, Inspexerit, quod placitum sit 
abstulerit. Magnum videor dicere: attendite etiam quem 2 
ad modum dIcam. Non enim verbi neque criminis augendl 15 
causa complector omnia: cum dlc 5 nihil istum eius modi 
rerum in tota prdvincia rellquisse, Latine me scltdte, n 5 n 
accusatorie loqui. Etiam planius: nihil in aedibus cuius- 
quam, ne in hospitis quidem, nihil in locis communibus, 
ne in fanis quidem, nihil apud Siculum, nihil apud civem 20 
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Romanum, detiique nihil istum quod ad oculos animum- 
que acciderit, neque prlvatl neque public!, neque profani 
neque sacr! tota in Sicilia rellquisse. 

At Messana Heius loses his Cupid oj Praxiteles 

3 Vnde igitur potius incipiam quam ab ea civitate quae 
5 tibi una in am 5 re atque in delicils fuit, aut ex quo potius 


EROS (CUPID), PRAXITELES 

numero quam ex ipsis laudatdribus tuls? Facilius enim 
perspicietur qualis apud eos fuerls qu! te oderunt, qui 
accusant, quI persequuntur, cum apud tuos Mamertinos 
inveniare improbissima ratione esse praedMus. 
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II. C. Heius est Mamertlnus — omnes hoc mihi, qui Mes- 
sanam accesserunt, facile concMunt — omnibus rebus ilia 
in civitate ornatissimus. Huius domus est vel optima Mes- 
sanae, notissima quidem certe et nostris hominibus aper- 
tissima maximeque hospitalis. Ea domus ante istius 5 
adventum ornata sic fuit ut urbi quoque esset ornamentd; 
nam ipsa Messana, quae situ, moenibus portuque ornata 
sit, ab his rebus quibus iste delectatur sane vacua atque 
nuda est. Erat apud Heium sacrarium magna cum digni- 4 
tate in aedibus, a maioribus traditum, perantlquum^ in 10 
quo signa pulcherrima quattuor summ 5 artificio^ summa 
nobilitMe, quae n 5 n modo istum hominem ingeniosum et 
intellegentem, verum etiam quemvis nostrum, qu 5 s iste 
ididtas appellat, delectare possent, unum Cupidinis mar- 
moreum Praxitell; nimlrum didici etiam, dum in istum 15 
inquiro, artificum nomina. Idem, opinor, artifex eiusdem 
modi Cupidinem fecit ilium quI est Thespils, propter quern 
Thespiae visuntur; nam alia visendl causa nulla est. 
Atque ille L. Mummius, cum Thespiadas, quae ad aedem 
Fellcitatis sunt, ceteraque profana ex illo oppidd signa 20 
tolleret, hunc marmoreum Cupidinem, quod erat cdnsecra- 
tus, ndn attigit. 

Other robberies from the same private chapel. Contrast the 
conduct of Claudius j the mdile^ and of other officials 

III. Vdrum ut ad illud sacrarium redeam, signum erat 5 
hoc qudd died Cupidinis e marmore, ex altera parte Hercu- 
les egregie factus ex aere. Is dicebatur esse Myrdnis, ut 25 
opinor: et certe. Item ante hds deds erant arulae, quae 
cuivis religidnem sacrarl significare possent. Erant aenea 
duo praeterea signa, ndn maxima verum eximia venustMe, 
virginal! habitu atque vestitu, quae manibus sublatls sacra 
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quaedam m 5 re Atheniensium virginum reposita in capiti- 
bus sustinebant ; Canephoroe ipsae vocabantur ; sed earum 
artificem — quern? quemnam? recte admones — PolyclI- 
tum esse dicebant. Messanam ut quisque nostrum venerat, 

5 haec visere solebat ; omnibus haec ad visendum patebant 
cotidie ; domus erat 
non domino magis 6r- 
namento quam cl- 

6 vitatl. C. Claudius, 

10 cuius aedllitMemmag- 

nificentissimam scT- 
mus fuisse, usus est 
hoc Cupidine tamdiu 
dum forum dis im- 
15 mortalibuspopuloque 
Romano habuit orna- 
tum ; et, cum hospes 
esset Heiorum, Ma- 
mertlnl autem popul! 

20 patronus, ut illls be- 
nigms usus est ad 
commodandum, sic 
ipse dlligens fuit ad 
reportandum. Nuper 
25 homines nobills eius modi, indices, — sed quid dlc 5 ^ nuper ^ ? 
immo vero modo ac plane paulo ante vidimus, qul forum 
et basilicas n 5 n spolils provinciarum, sed ornamentls 
amlc 5 rum, commodls hospitum, non furtls nocentium or- 
narent ; qul tam'en signa atque 5 rnamenta sua cuique red- 
30 debant, n 5 n ablata ex urbibus socibrum atque amicbrum 
quadrldul causa, per simulationem aedllitatis, domum 

7 deinde atque ad suas villas auferebant. Haec omnia quae 
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dixl signa, iudices, ab Hei 5 e sacrarib Verres abstulit; 
nullum, inquam, horum rellquit neque aliud ullum tamen 
praeter unum pervetus ligneum, Bonam Fortunam, ut 
oplnor ; earn iste habere domi suae ndluit. IV. Pro deum 
hominumque fidem ! quid hoc est ? quae haec causa est ? 5 
quae ista impudentia? quae dlc 5 signa, antequam abs te 
sublata sunt, Messanam cum imperio nemo venit quin 
viserit. Tot praetores, tot consoles in Sicilia cum in pace 
turn etiam in bello fuerunt, tot homines cuiusque modi — 
non loquor de integris, innocentibus, religiosTs — tot cupidi, 10 
tot improbi, tot audaces, quorum nem 5 sibi tarn vehemens, 
tarn potens, tarn ndbilis vTsus est qui ex ill 5 sacrarid quic- 
quam poscere aut tollere aut attingere auderet: Verres 
quod ubique erit pulcherrimum auferet ? nihil habere cui- 
quam praeterea licebit ? tot domus locupletissimas istlus 1 5 
domus una capiet ? Idcirc 5 nemo superiorum attigit ut hie 
tolleret? ideo C. Claudius Pulcher rettulit ut C. Verres 
posset auferre ? 

Al Lilyb(Eum Pamphilus loses a valuable vase, but keeps his cups 

XIV. Verum mehercule hoc, iudices, dlcam. Meminl 32 
Pamphilum Lilybitanum, amicum et hospitem meum, n 5 - 20 
bilem hominem, mihi narrare, cum iste ab sese hydriam 
BoethI manu factam, praeclarb opere et grandl pondere, 
per potestatem abstulisset, se sane trlstem et conturbatum 
domum revertisse, quod vas eius modi, quod sibi a patre et 
a maioribus esset relictum, qu 5 solitus esset utl ad festds 25 
dies, ad hospitum adventus, a se esset ablMum. Xum 
sederem’ inquit ^doml tristis, accurrit Venerius; iubet 
me scyphos sigillatos ad praetorem statim adferre. Permo- 
tus sum’ inquit, 'blnos habebam; iube 5 pr 5 ml utrosque, 
ne quid plus mall nasceretur, et mecum ad praetoris do- 30 
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mum ferrl. E 5 cum venio, praetor quiescebat ; fratres ill! 
Cibyratae inambulabant. QuI me ubi viderunt, *'Vbi 
sunt, Pamphile’’ inquiunt, ^'scyphl?’’ Ostendo tristis; 
laudant. Incipid querl me nihil habiturum quod alicuius 
5 esset pretl, si etiam scyphi essent ablatl. Turn illl, ubi 
me conturbatum vident, ''Quid vis ndbis dare, ut isti abs te 
ne auferantur ? ” Ne multa, HS mllle me’ inquit 'poposce- 
runt; dixl me daturum. Vocat interea praetor, poscit 
scyphos.’ Turn illos coepisse praetorl dicere putasse se, 



SCYPHUS 


10 id quod audlssent, alicuius pretl scyphds esse Pamphili; 
luteum negdtium esse, non dignum quod in suo argento 
Verres haberet. Ait ille idem sibi viderl. Ita Pamphilus 
scyphos optimos aufert. 

The stiidio of Verres^ silversmiths^ busily at work under 
his own eye 

54 XXIV. Et ne forte hominem existimetis hanc tantam vim 
1 5 emblematum sine causa coacervare voluisse — videte quanti 
v 6 s, quanti existimationem popull RdmanI, quanti leges 
et iudicia, quanti testis Siculds [negotiatores] fecerit — 
posteaquam tantam multitudinem conlegerat emblematum 
ut ne unum quidem cuiquam rellquisset, instituit officinam 
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Syracusis in regia maximam. Palam artifices omms, caela- 
tdres ac vascularifis, convocari iubet, et ipse su 5 s complurls 
habebat: e 5 s concludit, magnam hominum multitudinem. 
Mensis oct 5 continuos his opus n 5 n defuit, cum vas nul- 
lum fieret nisi aureum. Turn ilia, ex patellls et turibulls 5 
quae evellerat, ita scite in aurels pbculls inligabat, ita apte 
in scaphils aurels includebat, ut ea ad illam rem nata esse 
diceres; ipse tamen praetor, qui sua vigilantia.pacem in 
Sicilia dicit fuisse, in hac officina maiorem partem die! 
cum tunica pulla sedere solebat et pallid. 10 

A Syrian prince, suspecting nothing, allows Verres to have his 
treasures to examine 

XXVII. Venio nunc non iam ad furtum, n 5 n ad avari- 60 
tiam, non ad cupiditatem, sed ad eius mod! facinus, in quo 
omnia nefaria continerl mihi atque inesse videantur; in 
qu 5 dl immortales violatl, existimatid atque auctdritas 
ndminis populT Rdmanl imminuta, hospitium spoliatum 15 
ac prdditum, abalienatl scelere istius a ndbis omnes reges 
amlcissimi, natidnesque quae in edrum regnd ac dicidne 
sunt. Nam reges Syriae, regis Antioch! fllids puerds, scitis 61 
Rdmae nuper fuisse; qui venerant non propter Syriae 
regnum ; nam id sine contrdversia obtinebant, ut a patre 20 
et a maidribus acceperant ; sed regnum Aegyptl ad se et ad 
Selenen rmtvem suam pertinere arbitrabantur. II postea- 
quam temporibus rel publicae exclusi per senatum agere 
quae voluerant non potuerunt, in Syriam in regnum pa- 
trium profecti sunt. Edrum alter, qui Antiochus vocatur, 25 
iter per Siciliam facere voluit; itaque istd praetdre venit 
Syracusas. Hic Verres hereditatem sibi venisse arbitratus 62 
est, quod in eius regnum ac manus venerat is, quern iste et 
audierat multa secum praeclara habere et suspicabatur. 
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Mittit hominl munera satis large haec ad usum domestic 
cum, olei, vlnl quod visum est, etiam tritici quod satis 
esset, de suls decumis. Deinde ipsum regem ad cenam 
vocavit. Exornat ample magnificeque triclinium; ex- 
5 ponit ea quibus abundabat plurima et pulcherrima vasa 
argentea, — nam haec aurea nbndum fecerat; omnibus 
curat rebus Instructum et paratum ut sit convivium. Quid 
multa ? rex ita discessit ut et istum copiose ornatum et se 
honbrifice acceptum arbitraretur. Vocat ad cenam deinde 
10 ipse praetorem; exponit suas copias omnis, multum argen- 
tum, non pauca etiam pocula ex aur 5 , quae, ut mos est 
regius et maxime in Syria, gemmis erant distincta claris- 
simis. Erat etiam vas vinarium, ex una gemma pergrandl 
trulla excavata, cum manubrio aureb ; de qua, credb, satis 
15 idbneum, satis gravem testem, Q. Minucium, dicere audls- 

63 tis. Iste unum quodque vas in manus sumere, laudare, 
mirarl. Rex gaudere praetbri popull RbmanI satis iucun- 
dum et gratum illud esse convivium. Posteaquam inde 
discessum est, cbgitare nihil iste aliud, quod ipsa res de- 

20 claravit, nisi quern ad modum regem ex prbvincia spolia- 
tum expllatumque dimitteret. Mittit rogatum vasa ea 
quae pulcherrima apud eum viderat; ait se suls caela- 
tbribus velle ostendere: rex, qui ilium nbn nbsset, sine 
ulla suspicibne libentissime dedit. Mittit etiam trullam 
25 gemmeam rogatum; velle se earn dlligentius cbnsiderare. 
Ea quoque el mittitur. 

The costly candelabrum, to be presented to Jupiter, is sent to 
Verres jor cxaminatio7i 

64 XXVIII. Nunc reliquum, indices, attendite, de qub et 
VOS audlstis et populus Rbmanus nbn nunc primum audiet 
et in exterls natibnibus usque ad ultimas terras pervagatum 
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est. Candelabrum e gemmls clarissimis opere mlrabili 
perfectum reges il qu 5 s dic 5 Romam cum attulissent, ut in 
Capitdlio pbnerent, quod ndndum perfectum templum of- 
fenderant, neque ponere potuerunt neque vulg5 osten- 
dere ac prdferre voluerunt, ut et magnificentius videretur, 5 
cum su 5 tempore in cella lovis OptimT 
Maxim! poneretur, et clarius, cum pul- 
chritudd eius recens ad oculds hominum 
atque integra perveniret: statuerunt id 
secum in Syriam reportare, ut, cum au- 10 
dissent simulacrum lovis OptimT Ma- 
xim! dedicatum, legates mitterent qu! 
cum ceterTs rebus illud quoque eximium 
ac pulcherrimum ddnum in Capitdlium 14 
adferrent. Pervenit res ad istTus aur!s65 
nescio qu 5 mod 5 ; nam rex id celatum 
voluerat, non qu 5 quicquam metueret 
aut suspicaretur, sed ut ne mult! illud 
ante praeciperent oculTs quam populus 
Romanus. Iste petit a rege et eum pluri- 20 
bus verbTs rogat ut id ad se mittat; 
cupere se d!cit Tnspicere neque se ali!s 
vidend! potestatem esse facturum. An- 
tiochus, qu! animo et puerTl! esset et 
regio, nihil de istius improbitate suspicMus est; imperat25 
su!s ut id in praetorium involutum quam occultissime 
deterrent. Qu 5 posteaquam attulerunt involuerTsque reiec- 
t!s constituerunt, clamare iste coepit dignam rem esse 
regno Syriae, dignam regio munere, dignam Capitolio. 
Etenim erat eo splendore qu! ex clarissimTs et pulcherri- 30 
m!s gemmls esse debebat, ea varietate operum ut ars cer- 
tare videretur cum c 5 pia, ea magnitudine ut intelleg! posset 
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n5n ad hominum apparatum, sed ad amplissimi tempi! 
ornMum esse factum. Cum satis iam perspexisse videre- 
tur, tollere incipiunt, ut referrent. Iste ait se velle illud 
etiam atque etiam considerare ; nequaquam se esse satia- 

5 turn; iubet illos discedere et candelabrum relinquere. Sic 
ill! turn inanes ad Antiochum revertuntur. 

The prince cannot recover his valuables. He is ejected jrom the 
province^ in spite of protest 

66 XXIX. Rex prime nihil metuere, nihil suspicarl; dies 
unus, alter, plures; non referri. Turn mittit, si videatur, 
ut reddat. Iubet iste posterius ad se revertl. MIrum illl 

lo viderl ; mittit iterum ; non redditur. Ipse hominem appel- 
lat, rogat ut reddat. Os hominis Insignemque impudentiam 
cognoscite. Quod sciret, quod ex ipso rege audlsset in 
Capitdlio esse p5nendum, quod lovl Optim5 Maxim5, quod 
populo R5mano servarl videret, id sibi ut ddnaret rogare 

1 5 et vehementissime petere coepit. Cum ille se et religione 
lovis Capitollnl et hominum existimatidne impedirl dl- 
ceret, quod multae nationes testes essent illlus operis ac 
muneris, iste homini minarl acerrime coepit. Vbi videt 
eum nihilo magis minis quam precibus permoverl, repente 

20 hominem de provincia iubet ante noctem decedere ; ait se 
comperisse ex eius regnd pirMas ad Siciliam esse venturds. 

67 Rex maximo conventu Syracusis in for5, ne quis forte me 
in crimine obscurb versarl atque adfingere aliquid suspl- 
ci5ne hominum arbitretur, — in foro, inquam, Syracusis 

25 flens ac de5s hominesque contestans clamare coepit can- 
delabrum factum e gemmis, quod in Capitblium missurus 
esset, quod in templo clarissimb populo Romanb monu- 
mentum suae societatis amicitiaeque esse voluisset, id sibi 
C. Verrem abstulisse; de ceteris operibus ex auro et gem- 
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mis, quae sua penes ilium essent, se n5n laborare ; hoc sibi 
eripl miserum esse et indignum. Id etsi antea iam mente 
et c5gitati5ne sua fratrisque sul consecratum esset, tamen 
turn se, in ill5 conventu civium R5man5rum, dare donare, 
dicare consecrare lovl Optimo Maxim5 testemque ipsum 5 
lovem suae voluntatis ac religionis adhibere. 

An outrage and a scandal; a loss to the Capitol, entailing 
other losses in the future 

XXX. Quae vox, quae latera, quae vires huius unlus 
criminis querimoniam possunt sustinere ? Rex Antiochus, 
qui Romae ante ocul5s omnium nostrum biennium fere co- 
mitatu regio atque 5rnatu fuisset, is cum amicus et socius 10 
populi Romani esset, amicissimo patre, av5, maioribus, an- 
tlquissimls et clarissimis regibus, opulentissimb et maximo 
regnd, praeceps provincia populi R5mani exturbatus est. 
Quern ad modum hoc accepturas nMibnes exteras, quern ad 68 
modum huius tul facti famam in regna aliorum atque in 15 
ultimas terras perventuram putasti, cum audirent a prae- 
t5re populi Romani in prdvincia violMum regem, spoliatum 
hospitem, eiectum socium populi Romani atque amicum ? 
N5men vestrum popullque R5manl odio atque acerbitatl 
scltdte nationibus exterls, iudices, futurum, si istius haec 20 
tanta iniuria impunita discesserit. Sic omnes arbitrabun- 
tur, praesertirn cum haec fama de nostrdrum hominum 
avaritia et cupiditate percrebruerit, non istius s51Ius hoc 
esse facinus, sed e5rum etiam quI approbarint. Multi 
reges, multae llberae civitates, multi privMI opulenti ac 25 
potentes habent profecto in anim5 Capitdlium sic 5rnare 
ut templl dignitas imperique nostrl nomen desiderat ; qu! 
si intellexerint intervers5 h5c regall don5 graviter vos 
tulisse, grata fore vobis popul5que R5man5 sua studia ac 
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dona arbitrabuntur ; sin hoc v 5 s in rege tarn nobill, re tarn 
eximia, iniuria tarn acerba neglexisse audient, non erunt 
tarn amentes ut operam, curam, pecuniam impendant in 

4 eas res quas vobis gratas fore non arbitrentur. 

The city of Agrigentum loses a valuable statue. Failure of an 
attempt to rob the temple at night 

93 XLIII. Quid? Agrigentb n 5 nne eiusdem P. Scipibnis 
monumentum, signum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cuius in 
femore litterls minutls argentels nomen Myrbnis erat In- 
scriptum, ex AesculapI religiosissimb fan 5 sustulisti? 
Quod quidem, iudices, cum iste clam fecisset, cum ad 

10 suum scelus illud furtumque nefarium qubsdam homines 
improbos duces atque adiutores adhibuisset, vehementer 
commbta civitas est. Vn 5 enim tempore Agrigentini be- 
neficium African!, religionem domesticam, brnamentum 
urbis, indicium victbriae, testimbnium societatis require- 

1 5 bant. Itaque ab els qui principes in ea civitate erant prae- 
cipitur et negbtium datur quaestbribus et aedllibus ut 
noctu vigilias agerent ad aedls sacras. Etenim iste Agri- 
gentl — credb propter multitudinem illbrum hominum atque 
virtutem, et quod elves RbmanI, virl fortes atque honesti, 

20 permultl in illb oppidb coniunctissimb animb cum ipsis 
Agrigentinis vivunt ac negbtiantur — nbn audebat palam 

94 poscere aut tollere quae placebant. Herculis templum est 
apud Agrigentinbs nbn longe a forb, sane sanctum apud 
illbs et religibsum. Ibi est ex aere simulacrum ipslus Her- 

25 culis, qub nbn facile dixerim quicquam me vidisse pul- 
chrius — tametsi nbn tarn multum in istls rebus intellegb, 
quam multa vidl — usque eb, iudices, ut rictum eius ac 
mentum paulb sit attrltius, quod in precibus et gratulatibni- 
bus nbn sblum id venerarl, verum etiam bscularl solent. Ad 
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hoc templum, cum esset iste Agrigentl, duce TImarchide 
repente nocte intempesta servdrum armatdrum fit con- 
cursus atque impetus. Clamor a vigilibus fanlque custo- 
dibus tollitur; quT prlm5 cum obsistere ac defendere 


APOLLO, MYRON 



cfinarentur, male mulcati clavis ac fustibus repelluntur. 5 
Postea convolsis repagulis effractisque valvis demfillrl 
signum ac vectibus labefactare c5nantur. Interea ex cla- 
more fama t5ta urbe percrebruit expugnari deos patrifis, 
n5n hostium adventu necoplnatfi neque repentlno praedo- 
num impetu, sed ex domo atque ex cohorte praetoria ma - 10 
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95 num fugitlvdrum mstructam armatamque venisse. Nemo 
AgrigentI neque aetate tarn adfecta neque viribus tarn In- 
flrmls fuit qui non ilia nocte eo nunti 5 excitatus surrexerit, 
telumque quod cuique fors offerebat adripuerit. Itaque 
5 brevi tempore ad fanum ex urbe t 5 ta concurritur. H 5 ram 


GIRGENTI (aGRIGENTUM), TEMPLE 

amplius iam in demoliendd signo permulti homines mo- 
liebantur; illud interea nulla lababat ex parte, cum alii 
vectibus subiectis c 5 narentur commovere, alii deligatum 
omnibus membris rapere ad se funibus. Ac repente Agri- 
10 gentinl concurrunt; fit magna lapidatio; dant sese in 
fugam istius praeclarl imperatoris nocturni mllites. Duo 
tamen sigilla perparvola tollunt, ne omnlno inanes ad istum 
praedonem religionum revertantur. Numquam tarn male 
est Siculls quin aliquid facete et commode dIcant, velut in 
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hac re aiebant in labores Herculis n 5 n minus hunc imma- 
nissimum verrem quam ilium aprum Erymanthium referri 
oportere. 

Henna described^ as a highly venerated sanctuary of Ceres and 
Proserpina, in the center of the island 

XLVIIL Vetus est haec opinio, indices, quae c 5 nstat ex 106 
antiquissimis Graecorum litteris ac monumentls, Insulam 5 
Siciliam totam esse Cererl et LIberae cdnsecratam. Hoc 
cum ceterae gentes sic arbitrantur, turn ipsTs Siculls ita per- 
suasum est ut in animis eorum Insitum atque innaturn esse 
videatur. Nam et natas esse has in ils locis deas et fruges 
in ea terra primum repertas esse arbitrantur, et raptam esse 10 
Liberam, quam eandem Prdserpinam vocant, ex Hennen- 
sium nemore; qui locus, quod in media est Insula situs, 
umbilicus Siciliae nominatur. Quam cum investigare et 
conquirere Ceres vellet,dlciturinflammasse taedas iis igni- 
bus qui ex Aetnae vertice erumpunt ; quas sibi cum ipsa 1 5 
praeferret, orbem omnem peragrasse terrarum. Henna 107 
autem, ubi ea quae dic 5 gesta esse memorantur, est loco 
perexcelsd atque edito, quo in summo est aequata agri 
planities et aquae perennes, t 5 ta verb ab omni aditu cir- 
cumcisa atque derecta est ; quam circa lacus lucique sunt 20 
plurimi atque laetissimi flores omni tempore anni, locus 
ut ipse raptum ilium virginis, quern iam a pueris acce- 
pimus, declarare videatur. Etenim prope est spelunca 
quaedam conversa ad aquilonem, infinita altitudine, qua 
Ditem patrem ferunt repen te cum curru exstitisse abrep- 25 
tamque ex eo loco virginem secum asportasse, et subit 5 
n 5 n longe a Syracusis penetrasse sub terras, lacumque in 
e6 loc 5 repente exstitisse ; ubi usque ad hoc tempus Syra- 
cusan! fest 5 s dies anniversaries agunt celeberrimo virorum 
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mulierumque conventu. XLIX. Propter huius oplnidnis 
vetustatem, quod horum in his locis vestigia ac prope in- 
cunabula reperiuntur dedrum, mira quaedam tota Sicilia 
privatim ac publice religid est Cereris Hennensis. Etenim 
5 multa saepe prodigia vim eius numenque declarant ; mul- 
tis saepe in difficillimls rebus praesens auxilium eius obla- 
tum est, ut haec Insula ab ea non solum dlligi, sed etiam 

108 incoll custodirique videMur. Nec s 5 lum Sicull, verum 
etiam ceterae gentes nationesque Hennensem Cererem 

10 maxime colunt. Etenim si Atheniensium sacra summa 
cupiditMe expetuntur, ad quos Ceres in illo errore venisse 
dicitur frugesque attulisse, quantam esse religidnem con- 
venit eorum apud qu 5 s earn natam esse et fruges in venisse 
cdnstat ? Itaque apud patres nostros atroci ac difficill rel 
15 publicae tempore, cum Tiberid Gracchd occisd magndrum 
periculdrum metus ex ostentls portenderetur, P. Mucid L. 
Calpurnid cdnsulibus, aditum est ad librds Sibyllinds ; ex 
quibus inventum est Cererem antiquissimam placarl opor- 
tere. Turn ex amplissimd conlegid decemvirfill sacerddtes 
7.0 popull RdmanI, cum esset in urbe nostra Cereris pul- 
cherrimum et magnificentissimum templum, tamen usque 
Hennam protect! sunt. Tanta enim erat auctdritas et 
vetustas illlus religidnis, ut, cum illuc Irent, non ad aedem 
24 Cereris, sed ad ipsam Cererem proficisci viderentur. 

Missing^ a statue oj Ceres ^ a statuette of Victory 

109 Non obtundam diutius; etenim iam dudum vereor ne 
dratid mea aliena ab iudicidrum ratidne et a cotidiana dl- 
cendl ednsuetudine esse videatur. Hoc died, hanc ipsam 
Cererem, antiquissimam, religidsissimam, principem om- 
nium sacrorum quae apud omnis gentls natidnesque Hunt, 

30 a C. Verre ex suls templls ac sedibus esse sublatam. QuI 
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accessistis Hennam, vidistis simulacrum Cereris e marmore 
et in alterd templ5 Liberae. Sunt ea perampla atque prae- 
clara, sed non ita antiqua. Ex acre fuit quoddam modica 
amplitudine ac singular! opere, cum facibus, perantiquum, 
omnium illorum quae sunt in e5 fano multo antiquissi- 5 
mum; id sustulit. Ac tamen e5 contentus non fuit. Ante no 
aedem Cereris in apertb ac propatulo loco signa duo sunt, 
Cereris unum, alterum Triptolemi, pulcherrima ac per- 
ampla. His pulchritudd perTculo, amplitudo saluti fuit, 
quod eorum dem51Iti5 atque asportatio perdifficilis vide- 10 
batur. Insistebat in manu Cereris dextra grande simu- 
lacrum pulcherrime factum Victdriae; hoc iste e sign5 
Cereris avellendum asportandumque curavit. 


My own testimony as to the sorrow of the people oj Henna, 

Even revolted slaves were more humane than Verres 

L. QuI tandem istius animus est nunc in recordatione 
scelerum suorum, cum ego ipse in commemoratidne eorum 15 
n5n s51um animo commovear, verum etiam corpore per- 
horrescam? Venit enim mihi fan!, loci, religionis illTus 
in mentem ; versantur ante oculos omnia, dies ille qu5, cuni 
ego Hennam venissem, praestd mihi sacerdotes Cereris 
cum infulls ac verbenis fuerunt, conti5 conventusque 20 
civium, in qu5 ego cum loquerer, tanti gemitus fletusque 
flebant ut acerbissimus tota urbe luctus versarl videretur. 
N5n ill! decumarum imperia, non bonorum direptidnes, in 
n5n iniqua indicia, non importunas istius libldines, non 
vim, non contumelias, quibus vexatl oppressique erant, 25 
conquerebantur: Cereris numen, saerbrum vetustatem,fanl 
religionem istius sceleratissimi atque audacissimi supplicib 
expiarl volebant; omnia se cetera patl ac neglegere dice- 
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bant. Hie dolor erat tantus ut Verres alter Orcus venisse 
Hennam et non Proserpinam asportasse, sed ipsam abri- 
puisse Cererem videretur. Etenim urbs ilia non urbs vide- 
tur, sed fanum Cereris esse ; habitare apud sese Cererem 
5 Hennenses arbitrantur, ut mihi non cives illlus civitatis, 
sed omnes sacerddtes, omnes accolae atque antistites Cere- 
n2 ris esse videantur. Henna tu simulacrum Cereris tollere 
audebas? Henna tu de manu Cereris Victoriam eripere 
et deam deae detrahere conatus es? quorum nihil violare, 
10 nihil attingere ausi sunt in quibus erant omnia quae sceleri 
propibra sunt quam religion!. Tenuerunt enim P. Popilib 
P. Rupilib cbnsulibus ilium locum servi, fugitlvl, barbarl, 
hostes ; sed neque tarn serv! ill! dominbrum quam tu libldi- 
num, neque tarn fugitlv! ill! ab dominis quam tu ab iure et 
1 5 ab legibus, neque tarn barbarl lingua et natibne ill! quam 
tu natura et mbribus, neque tarn ill! hostes hominibus quam 
tu dis immortalibus. Quae deprecatib est igitur ei reliqua 
qu! indignitate servbs, temeritate fugitivbs, scelere bar- 
19 barbs, crudelitate hostes vicerit? 


Last oj all, Syracuse. Captured by the humane Marcellus, it 
suffered, far worse under Verres 

115 LII. Vnius etiam urbis omnium pulcherrimae atque 
brnatissimae, Syracusarum, direptibnem commemorabb et 
in medium prbferam, iudices, ut aliquandb tbtam huius 
generis bratibnem concludam atque definiam. Nemb fere 
vestrum est quin quern ad modum captae sint a M. Marcellb 
25 Syracusae saepe audierit, nbn numquam etiam in annMibus 
legerit. Cbnferte hanc pacem cum illb bellb, huius prae- 
tbris adventum cum illlus imperatbris vietbria, huius co- 
hortem impuram cum illlus exercitu invictb, huius libldines 
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cum illTus continentia: ab ill 5 qui cepit conditas, ab hoc 
qui constitutas accepit captas dicetis Syracusas. Ac iam 116 
ilia omitto quae disperse a me multis in locis dicentur ac 
dicta sunt: forum Syracusandrum, quod introitu Marcelll 
purum a caede servatum est, id adventu Verris Siculorum 5 
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innocentium sanguine redundasse; portum Syracusano- 
rum, qui turn et nostrls classibus et Carthaginiensium 
clausus fuisset, eum isto praetbre Cilicum myoparoni 
praedonibusque patuisse; mitto adhibitam vim ingenuls, 
matres familias violatas, quae turn in urbe capta commissa 10 
n 5 n sunt neque odi5 hostlll neque licentia mllitarl neque 
more belli neque iure victbriae ; mitto, inquam, haec omnia 
quae ab isto per triennium perfecta sunt: ea quae con- 
iuncta cum illls rebus sunt de quibus antea dixl cognoscite* 
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The great city 0} Syracuse described 



ARETHUSA 


117 Vrbem Syracusas maximatn esse Graecarum, pulcherri- 
mam omnium saepe audlstis. Est, iudices, ita ut didtur. 
Nam et situ est cum munlto turn ex omni aditu, vel terra 
vel marl, praeclaro ad aspectum, et portus habet prope in 

S aedificatiSne ample- 
xuque urbis inclusos ; 
qui cum diversos in- 
ter se aditus habeant, 
in exitu coniunguntur 
10 et confluunt. Eorum 
coniunctione pars op- 
pidi, quae appellatur 

Insula, marl dliuncta angusto, ponte rursus adiungitur et 

118 continetur. LIII. Ea tanta est urbs, ut ex quattuor urbibus 
1 5 maximis constare dicatur ; quarum una est ea quam dixl 

Insula, quae duobus portibus cincta, in utriusque portus 
ostium aditumque proiecta est; in qua domus est quae 
Hieronis regis fuit, qua praetores utl solent: In ea sunt 
aedes sacrae complures, sed duae quae longe ceteris ante- 
20 cellant, Dianae, et altera, quae fuit ante istius adventum 
ornatissima, Minervae, In hac insula extrema est fons 
aquae dulcis, cui nomen Arethusa est, incredibill magnitu- 
dine, plenissimus piscium, quT fluctu totus operiretur, nisi 

119 munltione ac mole lapidum dliunctus esset a marl. Altera 
25 autem est urbs Syracusis, cui nomen Achradlna est; in 

qua forum maximum, pulcherrimae porticus, ornatissimum 
prytanium, amplissima est curia templumque egregium 
lovis Olympii ceteraeque urbis partes, quae una via lata 
perpetua multisque transversis divisae privatls aedificils 
30 continentur. Tertia est urbs quae, quod in ea parte For- 
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tunae f§.num antiquum fuit, Tycha nominata est ; in qua 
gymnasium amplissimum est et complures aedes sacrae, 
coliturque ea pars et habitatur frequentissime. Quarta 
autem est quae, quia postrema coaedificata est, Neapolis 
nominatur ; quam ad summam theatrum maximum, pra^ 5 
terea duo templa sunt egregia, Cereris unum, alterum 
LIberae signumque Apollinis, qui Temenites vocatur, pul- 
cherrimum et maximum; quod iste si portare potuisset, 
non dubitasset auferre. 9 

Marcellus' treatment of works of art when he captured the city 

LIV. Nunc ad Marcellum revertar, ne haec a me sine 120 
causa commemorata esse videantur. QuI cum tarn prae- 
claram urbem vl copilsque cepisset, non putavit ad laudem 
popull R 5 manl hoc pertinere, banc pulchritudinem, ex qua 
praesertim pericull nihil ostenderetur, delere et exstin- 
guere. Itaque aedificils omnibus, publicis privatls, sacris 15 
profanis, sic pepercit quasi ad ea defendenda cum exercitu, 
non oppugnanda venisset. In ornatu urbis habuit victoriae 

rationem, habuit hu- 
manitatis ; victoriae 
putabat esse multa 20 
Romam deportare 
quae ornamento urbi 
esse possent, huma- 
nitatis non plane ex- 
spoliare urbem, prae- 25 
sertim quam conservare voluisset. In hac partitione 121 
ornMus non plus victoria Marcelll populo Romano appetl- 
vit quam humanitas Syracusanis reservavit. Romam quae 
apportata sunt, ad aedem Honoris et Virtutis itemque alils 
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in locis videmus. Nihil in aedibus, nihil in hortls posuit, 
nihil in suburbano; putavit, si urbis ornamenta domum 
suam non contulisset, domum suam ornamentb urbi futu- 
ram. SyracusTs autem permulta atque egregia rellquit; 

5 (Jeum verb nullum violavit, nullum attigit. Cbnferte Ver- 
rem, non ut hominem cum homine comparetis, ne qua tall 
vir 5 mortub flat iniuria, sed ut pacem cum bellb, leges cum 
vI, forum et iuris dictibnem cum ferrb et armis, adventum 

9 et comitatum cum exercitu et victbria cbnferatis. 


The Temple of Minerva plundered by Verres^ who removed the 
historical paintings 

122 LV. Aedis Minervae est in Insula, de qua ante dixl; 
quam Marcellus nbn attigit, quam plenam atque brnatam 
rellquit ; quae ab istb sic spoliata atque direpta est, nbn ut 
ab hoste aliqub, qui tamen in bellb religibnum et ebnsue- 
tudinis iura retineret, sed ut a barbarls praedbnibus vexata 

15 esse videatur, Pugna erat equestris Agathocll regis in 
tabulls picta praeclare ; his autem tabulls interibres templl 
parietes vestiebantur. Nihil erat ea pictura nbbilius, nihil 
Syracusis quod magis visendum putaretur. Has tabulas 
M. Marcellus, cum omnia victbria ilia sua profana fecisset, 
20 tamen religibne impedltus nbn attigit; iste, cum ilia iam 
propter diuturnam pacem fidelitatemque popull SyracusanI 
sacra religibsaque accepisset, omnis eas tabulas abstulit; 
parietes, qubrum brnatus tot saecula manserant, tot bella 

123 effugerant, nudbs ac defbrmMbs rellquit. Et Marcellus, 
25 quI, si Syracusas cepisset, duo templa se Rbmae dedicatu- 

rum vbverat, is id quod erat aedificaturus els rebus brnare 
quas ceperat nbluit: Verres, qui nbn HonbrI neque VirtutI, 
quern ad modum ille, sed Venerl et CupIdinI vbta deberet, 
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is Minervae templum spoliare c5natus est. Hie deos deo- 
rum spoliTs ornari noluit: hie ornamenta Minervae virginis 
in meretriciam domum transtulit. Vigintl et septem prae- 
terea tabulas pulcherrime pictas ex eadem aede sustulit ; 
in quibus erant imagines Siciliae regum ac tyrannorum, 5 
quae n5n solum pictbrum artificid delectabant, sed etiam 
commemoratione hominum et cognitidne fdrmarum. Ac 
videte quantd taetrior hie tyrannus Syracusanls fuerit 
quam quisquam superidrum: quod, cum illl tamen drna- 
rint templa dedrum immortalium, hie etiam illdrum monu- 10 
menta atque drnamenta sustulerit. 


The doors stripped of their ornaments. The bamboo poles 

LVI, lam verd quid ego de valvis illTus tempi! comme- 124 
morem? Vereor ne haec qu! ndn viderint omnia me nimis 
augere atque drnare arbitrentur; quod tamen nemd sus- 
picar! debet, tarn esse me cupidum ut tot virds primarids 1 5 
velim, praesertim ex iudicum numerd, qu! Syracus!s fue- 
rint, qu! haec viderint, esse temeritat! et mendacid med 
cdnscids. Cdnfirmare hoc liquidd, iudices, possum, valvas 
magnificentidres, ex aurd atque ebore perfectidres, nullas 
umquam ulld in templd fuisse. Incredibile dictu est quam 20 
mult! Graec! de harum valvarum pulchritudine scriptum 
reliquerint. Nimium forsitan haec ill! mirentur atque 
efferant ; estd ; verum tamen honestius est re! publicae nos- 
trae, iudices, ea quae illis pulchra esse videantur impera- 
tdrem nostrum in belld reliquisse quam praetdrem in pace 25 
abstulisse. Ex ebore diligentissime perfecta argumenta 
erant in valvis; ea detrahenda curavit omnia. Gorgonis 
os pulcherrimum, cinctum anguibus, revellit atque abstu- 
lit; et tamen indicavit se ndn sdlum artificid, sed etiam 
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pretid quaestuque duel ; nam bullas aureas omnls ex els 
valvis, quae erant multae et graves, n 5 n dubitavit auferre ; 
quarum iste non opere delectabatur, sed pondere ; itaque 
eius modi .valvas rellquit ut, quae 51 im ad ornandum tem- 
5 plum erant maxime, nunc tantum ad claudendum factae 
125 esse videantur. Etiamne gramineas hastas (vidl enim v6s 
in hoc nbmine, cum testis diceret, commoverl), quod erat 
eius modi ut semel vidisse satis esset, in quibus neque manu 
factum quicquam neque pulchritudb erat ulla, sed tantum 
ro magnitudo incredibilis, de qua vel audire satis esset, 
nimium videre plus quam semel — etiam id concupisti ? 


From the town hall a Sappho was taken, the base and inscription 
being lejt behind 

126 LVII. Nam Sapphd, quae sublata de prytanib est, dat 
tibi iustam excusatibnem, prope ut concedendum atque 
ignbscendum esse videatur. Sllanibnis opus tarn perfec- 
15 turn, tarn elegans, tarn elabbratum quisquam nbn modo 
privatus, sed populus potius haberet quam homb elegantis- 
simus atque eruditissimus, V^erres? NImIrum contra did 
nihil potest. Nostrum enim unus quisque, qui tarn beatl 
quam iste est nbn sumus, tarn delicatl esse nbn possumus, 
20 si quandb aliquid istius modi videre volet, eat ad aedem 
Fellcitatis, ad monumentum Catull, in porticum Metelll, 
det operam ut admittatur in alicuius istbrum Tusculanum; 
spectet forum brnatum, si quid iste subrum aedllibus 
commodarit: Verres haec habeat domi, Verres brnamentls 
25 fanbrum atque oppidbrum habeat plenam domum, villas 
refertas. Etiamne huius operarl studia ac delicias, indices, 
perferetis, quI ita natus, ita educatus est, ita factus et 
animb et corpore ut multb appositior ad ferenda quam ad 
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auferenda signa esse videatur? Atque haec Sappho sub- 127 
lata quantum desiderium suT rellquerit, did vix potest. 
Nam cum ipsa fuit egregie facta, turn epigramma Graecum 
pernobile incisum est in basi ; quod iste eruditus homo et 
Graeculus, qui haec subtiliter iudicat, qui solus intellegit, 5 
si unam litteram Graecam scisset, certe n 5 n sustulisset; 
nunc enim quod scrlptum est inani in basI declarat quid 
"fuerit, et id ablatum indicat. 


jOther statues j sacred or celebrated. Lesser ivorks. Guides have 
now a different task 

Quid ? signum Paeanis ex aede AesculapT praeclare fac- 
tum, sacrum ac religiosum, non sustulisti, quod omnes 10 
propter pulchritudinem visere, propter religionem colere 
solebant ? Quid ? ex aede Liberl simulacrum Aristae! non 128 
tuo imperio palam ablatum est ? Quid ? ex aede lovis re- 
ligiosissimum simulacrum lovis Imperatoris, quern GraecI 
Vrion nominant, pulcherrime factum nonne abstulisti? 15 
Quid ? ex aede LIberae aprinum caput illud pulcherrimum, 
quod viserc solebamus, num dubitasU tollere ? Atque ille 
Paean sacrificils anniversarils simul cum Aesculapio apud 
illos colebatur; Aristaeus, quT inventor old esse dicitur, 
una cum LIbero patre apud illos eodem erat in templo 20 
consecratus. LVllI. lovem autem Imperatbrem quanto 129 
honbre in sub templb fuisse arbitramini? Conicere potes- 
tis, si recordarl voluerltis quanta religibne fuerit eadem 
specie ac fbrma signum illud, quod ex Macedonia captum 
in Capitblib posuerat Flamininus. Etenim tria ferebantur 25 
in orbe terrarum signa lovis Imperatbris unb in genere 
pulcherrime facta: unum illud Macedonicum quod in Ca- 
pitblib vidimus ; alterum in PontI ore et angustils, tertium 
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quod Syracusis ante Verrem praetorem fuit. Illud Flami- 
ninus ita ex aede sua sustulit ut in Capitoli 5 , hoc est in 

130 terrestrl domicilid lovis p 5 neret. Quod autem est ad in- 
troitum PontI, id, cum tarn multa ex illo marl bella emerse- 

5 rint, tarn multa porro in Pontum invecta sint, usque ad 
hanc diem integrum inviolMumque servatum est. Hoc 
tertium, quod erat Syracusis, quod M. Marcellus arm^us 
et victor viderat, quod religioni concesserat, quod elves 
atque incolae colere, ad venae non s 51 um visere verum 
10 etiam venerarl solebant, id Verres ex templo lovis sustulit. 

131 Vt saepius ad Marcellum revertar, iudices, sic habetote: 
plurls esse a Syracusanis istius adventu deos quam vic- 
toria Marcelll homines desiderates. Etenim ille requisisse 
etiam dicitur Archimedem illum^^ summo ingenid hominem 

.15 ac discipllna, quern cum audlsset interfectum, permoleste 
tulisse: iste omnia quae requisivit, n 5 n ut ednservaret, 
verum ut asportaret, requisivit. LIX. lam ilia quae 
levidra videbuntur ided praeterlbd: quod mensas Del- 
phicas e marmore, crateras ex acre pulcherrimas, vim 
20 maximam vasdrum Corinthidrum ex omnibus aedibus sa- 

132 cris abstulit Syracusis. Itaque, iudices, el qui hospites ad 
ea quae visenda sunt solent ducere et unum quidque osten- 
dere, — quds illl mystagdgds vocant, — conversam iam ha- 
bent demdnstratidnem suam. Nam, ut ante demdnstrabant 

25 quid ubique esset, item nunc quid undique ablatum sit 
ostendunt. 

Seriousness oj such losses to Greeks. Sales are incredible. Policy 
of our ancestors. Nothing can compensate 

Quid turn? mediocrine tandem doldre eds adfectds esse 
arbitramini? Ndn ita est, iudices; primum quod omnes 
religione moventur, et deds patrids quds a maidribus ac- 
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ceperunt colend5s sibi dlligenter et retinendos esse ar- 
bitrantur ; deinde hie ornMus, haec opera atque artificia, 
signa, tabulae pictae Graecds homines nimid opere delec- 
tant; itaque ex illdrum querimdniis intellegere possumus, 


APHRODITE ( VENUS), PRAXITELES 


haec illls acerbissima videri, quae forsitan nobis levia et 5 
contemnenda esse videantur. Mihi credite, indices, — tam- 
etsT vdsmet ipsds haec eadem audire certd scid, — cum 
multas acceperint per hdsce annds socil atque exterae na- 
tidnes calamitates et iniurias, nullas GraecI homines gra- 
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vius ferunt ac tulerunt quam hiiiusce modi spoliati 5 nes 

133 fanorum atque oppiddrum. Licet iste dIcat emisse se, 
sicuti solet dicere, credite hoc mihi, iudices: nulla um- 
quam civitas tota Asia et Graecia signum ullum, tabulam 

S pictam ullam^ ullum denique drnamentum urbis sua volun- 
tMe cuiquam vendidit ; nisi forte existimatis, posteaquam 
iudicia severa Romae fieri desierunt, Graecfis homines haec 
venditare coepisse, quae turn non modo non venditabant, 
cum iudicia flebant, verum etiam coemebant; aut nisi 
10 arbitramini L. Crass 5 , Q. Scaevolae, C. Claudio, potentis- 
simls hominibus, qu 5 rum aedllitates ornatissimas vidimus, 
commercium istarum rerum cum Graecis hominibus n 5 n 
fuisse; els qui post iudiciorum dissolutionem aedlles fact! 

134 sunt fuisse. LX. Acerbiorem etiam scitote esse civitatibus 
1 5 falsam istam et simulatam emptionem quam si quI clam sur- 

ripiat aut eripiat palam atque auferat. Nam turpitudinem 
summam esse arbitrantur referri in tabulas publicas pretifi 
adductam clvitatem, et pretio parv 5 , ea quae accepisset a 
maioribus vendidisse atque abalienasse. Etenim miran- 
20 dum in modum GraecI rebus istls, quas n 5 s contemnimus, 
delectantur. Itaque maiores nostrl facile patiebantur haec 
esse apud illos quam plurima: apud socios, ut imperio 
nostro quam ornatissimi florentissimique essent, apud e5s 
autem quos vectlgfdls aut stipendiarios fecerant tamen 
25 haec relinquebant, ut illl, quibus haec iucunda sunt quae 
nfibis levia videntur, haberent haec oblectamenta et solacia 

135 servitutis. Quid arbitramini Reginos, quT iam elves Ro- 
mani sunt, merere velle ut ab els marmorea Venus ilia au- 
feratur? quid Tarentinos, ut Europam in tauro amittant, 

30 ut Satyrum qui apud illos in aede Vestae est, ut cetera ? 
quid Thespienses ut Cupidinis signum, propter quod unum 
visuntur Thespiae ? quid Cnidios ut V' enerem marmoream, 
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quid ut pictam, Coos? quid Ephesios ut Alexandrum, 
quid Cyzicenos ut Aiacem aut Medeam, quid Rhodios ut 
lalysum ? quid Athenienses, ut ex marmore lacchum aut 
Paralum pictum aut ex aere Myrdnis buculam? Longum 
est et non necessarium commemorare quae apud quosque s 
visenda sunt t5ta Asia et Graecia; verum illud est quam 
ob rem haec commemorem, quod existimare hoc vos vol5, 
mirum quendam dol5rem accipere e5s ex quorum urbibus 
haec auferantur. 



EMBLEMA (iN PATERA) 



SELECTED LETTERS 
FOR RAPID OR SIGHT READING 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE^ 

I N CICERO^S time letters were carried by a messenger 
(tabelldrius) , often a slave, or were intrusted to some- 
one who happened to be traveling in the desired direc- 
tion. Until the time of Augustus there was no public post, 
and that was for official business only. Correspondence 
was therefore an expensive luxury. But the absence of 
newspapers,^ and the need of information about affairs, 
even in distant provinces, made frequent communication 
an absolute necessity to certain classes and to particular 
individuals. 

A letter was commonly written with pen and ink on 
Egyptian papyrus paper."' It did not begin with an ad- 
dress, a date, and a ''My dear . . but with a heading 
in which the writer’s name (nominative) was followed by 
that of the person addressed (dative),^ with some form 
of conventional greeting, usually abbreviated, as S. or Sal. 
{salutem dicit)^ etc. The later custom of a Vale ("Fare- 
well”), or its equivalent, at the end of the letter was not 

^With this should be read Introd. § 104. 

* Caesar’s bulletin, the Acta Dhirna, was often multiplied by private 
copyists and sent to a distance. 

* Short communications were often written with a style on wax tablets 
(tabolUe) . Cp. the letters mentioned in the Third Oration against Catiline. 
^Official titles were added, on occasion, to one or both names, 

>58 
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yet established in Cicero’s time, except for members of 
one’s household. Messages of regard might be found at 
the close, but an abrupt ending was common. No signa- 
ture was appended, as a seal sufficed. Place and date/ 
when given, were put at the very end. 

The paper was then rolled up, tied with a cord, and 
sealed with a ring. Finally it was given ^ into the hands 
of the messenger, who in many cases was also to bring 
back a reply.^ 

As no letters of Cicero written during his consulship 
have been preserved, we begin our selection with his exile, 
while Caesar was opening his first campaign in Gaul ; cp. 
Introd. § 88. 

^For the Roman calendar cp. Gram. §§300^. The ablative, or lets 
commonly locative, was used for the place. 

2 To the wording data (sc. est and epistula), followed by place, day, 
and month, we owe our word date. 

3 The tabelldrius still survives in the diplomatic courier, in England (un^ 
til recently) called the "king’s messenger.” 




A ROMAN ROAD AT POMPEII 



EPISTVLAE SELECTAE 


1 (Ad Atticvm, III, 8)^ 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

The anxieties oj an exile ^ recently arrived at Thessalonica 

Brundisid proficiscens scrlpseram ad te quas ob causas i 
in Epirum non essemus profectl, quod et Achaia prope 
esset plena audacissimdrum inimicorum et exitus difficill? 
haberet, cum inde proficisceremur. Accessit, cum Dyr- 
rhachl essemus, ut duo nuntil adferrentur,- unus classe s 
fratrem Epheso Athenas, alter pedibus'^ per Macedoniam 
venire. Itaque ill! obviam misimus Athenas, ut inde Thes- 
salonTcam venTret. IpsT prdcessimus et Thessalonicam 
a.d. X Kal. lunias venimus, neque de illlus itinere quic- 
quam cert! habebamus nisi eum ab Ephes 5 ante aliquantb ic 
profectum. Nunc istlc'^ quid agatur magn 5 opere timed'’ ; 2 
quamquam tu altera epistula scrlbis Idibus Mails audirl® 
fore ut acrius postularetur,' altera iam esse mitiora.® Sed 
haec est pridie data quam ilia, quo conturber magis. 
Itaque cum meus me maeror cotidianus lacerat et con- 15 
ficit, turn vero haec addita cura vix mihi vltam reliquam 

^ ^I.e. by land. 

^May, s8 b.c., at Thessaloni'ca. ^At Rome. 

Obliged to leave Italy, he had ®With indir. quest, 

crossed the Adriatic and the Balkan ^that it is {was) rumored. 

Peninsula. '^Meaning a severer bill, with 

2 The clause is subj. of accessit; further penalties. 
moreover . . . were brought to me. * Things were quieting down. 

161 
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facit. Sed et navigatid perdifficilis fuit, et ille, incertus 
ubi ego essem, fortasse alium cursum petivit. Nam Phae- 
tho Hbertus eum n 5 n vidit.® Vento reiectus ab Ilio in 
Macedoniam Pellae mihi praesto Reliqua quam 

5 mihi timenda sint video, nec quid scrlbam habeo,^^ et om- 
nia timed, nec tarn miserum est quicquam quod n 5 n in 
nostrum fortunam cadere videatur. Equidem adhuc miser 
in maximls mels aerumnls et luctibus h 5 c metu adiecto 
9 maneo Thessalonicae suspensus nec auded quicquam. . . . 
4 Me et medrum malorum memoria et metus de frMre in 
scribendd impedit.^^ Tu ista^”^ omnia vide et guberna. 
Terentia tibi maximas grMias agit. Litterarum exemplum 
quas ad Pompeium scripsi misi tibi.^^ Data IIII Kal. 
lunias Thessalonicae. 


2 (Att. Ill, 2 iy 
CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

No letters ! 

15 TrTginta dies erant“ ipsi, cum has dabam^ litteras, per 
quds nullas a vdbls acceperam.'^ Mihi autem erat in animd 
iam, ut antea ad te scrips!, Ire in Epirum et ibi omnem 
casum potissimum^ exspectare. Te drd ut, si quid erit 


®Phaetho had not found Quin- 
tus in Athens. 

10 Driven from his course by a 
storm, Phaetho was unable to reach 
Ephesus, and had landed in Mace- 
donia before Marcus reached Thes- 
salonica. 

1^1. e. neacio quid. 

i*He fears that Quintus may 
suffer, too. 


I'^’Le. my interests there (mean- 
ing at Rome) . 

'^^am sending you. The inclo- 
sure has not been preserved. 

2 

^October, 58 b.c., Thessalonica. 

2 Epistolary tense, it has been. 

3 Epistolary tense. 

^ Modifying ihi, there preferably. 
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quod perspicias quamcumque in partem,® quam planissime 
ad me scribas et meo ndmine,"^ ut scrlbis,^ litteras, quibus 
putabis opus esse, ut des.® Data V Kal. Novembris. 


.3 (Epist. XIV, 1)' 

TVLLIVS TERENTIAE SVAE, TVLLIOLAE SVAE, 
CICERONI SVO S. D. 

To think of your troubles I My fault 

Et litterls multorum et sermone omnium perfertur ad me i 
incredibilem tuam virtutem et fortitudinem esse teque nec 5 
animi neque corporis labdribus defetigarl. Me miserum I 
te ista virtute, fide, probitMe, humanitate in tantas aerum- 
nas propter me incidisse,^ Tulliolamque nostram, ex qu 5 
patre tantas voluptates capiebat, ex e 5 tantos percipere^ 
IQctus ! Nam quid ego de Cicerone dlcam ? ^ qui cum prl* 10 
mum sapere coepit,'^ acerbissimos dolores miseriasque per- 
cepit. Quae sT, tu ut scribis, ^fat 5 facta ^ putarem, ferrem 
paulo facilius ; sed omnia sunt mea culpa commissa, qui ab 
ils me amari putabam quT invidebant, eos n 5 n sequebar qui 14 
petebant.® Quod si nostrls consilils usi essemus, neque 2 
apud nos tantum valuisset sermd aut stultdrum® amicdrum 
aut improbdrum,^ beatissimi viveremus. Nunc,® quoniam 


^I.e. whether favorable or not. 
my behalf, 
as you suggest. 

^send, write. 

3 

1 November, 58 b.c., Thessalo- 
nica, but finished at Dyrrhachium 
(Durazzo), after returning across 
the Balkan Peninsula. 


2 Exclamatory inf. 

3 With elliptical nam this is 
equivalent to not to mention Mar- 
cus junior. 

^The son was now seven years 
old. 

^Esp. Caesar. 

^unwise, misguided. 

^ insincere. 

®as it is. 
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sperare nos amid iubent, dabo operam ne mea valetudo 
tuo labdri desit.® Res quanta sit intellego, quantoque 
fuerit fadlius manere doml quam redire; sed tamen, si 
omnis tr. pl.^® habemus, si Lentulum^^ tarn stiidiosum 
5 quam videtur, si vero etiam Pompeium et Caesarem, non 
est desperandum. 


The slaves. An epidemic. Cannot leave yet. Piso^s devotion. 

Brother Quintus 

3 De familia^^ quo mod 5 placuisse scribis amids faciemus. 
De loco^'^ nunc quidem iam abiit pestilentia, sed quam diu 
fuit me non attigit. Plancius, hom 5 officidsissimus, me 

10 cupit esse secum et adhuc retinet/'^ Ego volebam locd 
magis desertd esse in Epird, qud neque PIsd veniret nec 
mllites/® sed adhuc Plancius me retinet; sperat posse 
fieri ut mecum in Italiam decedat.^® Quern ego diem si 
viderd et si in vestrum complexum venerd ac si et vds et 

IS me ipsum reciperard, satis magnum mihi fructum videbor 
percepisse et vestrae pietatis et meae. 

4 Plsdnis^^ humanitas, virtus, amor in omnis nds tantus 
est ut nihil supra possit. Vtinam ea res el voluptatl sit! 
gldriae quidem vided fore. De Quintd fratre nihil ego te 

20 accusavl, sed vds, cum praesertim tarn pauci sitis, volul 


®I.e. fail to support. 
i^tribunos plebis. 
iiLentulus Spinther was a con- 
sul elect, and friendly to Cicero. 

12 as for the slaves. 

^^as for {this) place. 

Cicero’s host, Plancius, was 
quaestor of the province. 


i^The escort of the incoming 
governor, L. Piso. 

leave for Italy; the special 
phrase for a retiring official, return- 
ing from his post. 

different Piso (viz. Gaius), 
Tullia’s husband, who died before 
Cicero could return. 
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esse quam coniunctissim5s. Quibus me voluisti ageres 
grMias eg! et me a te certibrem factum esse scrips!. 


Financial difficulties at home. My distress. Think of our son. 

Write. A postscript 

Quod^® ad me, mea Terentia, scribis^® te vlcum^® vendi- 
turam, quid, obsecro te, me miserum! quid futurum 
est ? et si n5s premet eadem fortuna, quid puer5 misero 5 
fiet? Non queo reliqua scribere; tanta vis lacrimarum 
est ; neque te in eundem fletum adducam ; tantum scrlb5: 

SI erunt in officio amici, pecunia non derit; si non erunt, 
tu efficere tua pecunia non poteris. Per fortunas miseras 
nostras, vide ne puerum perditum perdamus;^^ cui si ali - 10 
quid erit ne egeat, mediocrP® virtu te opus est et mediocrl 
fortuna, ut cetera consequMur. Fac valeas et ad me tabel- 6 
larios mittas, ut sciam quid agatur et v5s quid agatis.^^ 
Mihi omninb iam brevis exspectatio est.^'^ Tulliolae et 
Cicerbnl salutem die. Valete. D. a. d. VI K. Decembr. 15 
Dyrrhachl, 

Dyrrhachium veni quod et libera civitas est et in me 7 
offidosa et proxima Italiae; sed si offendet me loci cele- 
britas,^® alio me conferam, ad te scribam. 


18^5 for your writing. 

row of houses (or a village), 
^^will become of you. 

21 Equivalent to an adj., loyal. 

22 A strong expression, utterly 
ruin. 

^^only average^ no more than 
average. 


^^how you are (all) getting on, 
including Tullia, her husband, Piso, 
and little Marcus. 

will not have so long to 
wait for news, here at Dyrrhachium. 

20 As being on a main line of 
communication between Italy and 
the East. 
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4 (Ad Quintum Fratrem, II, 5)^ 

MARCVS QVINTO FRATRI SALVTEM 

Tidlia^s betrothal. Your son. A family jar. Work on your new 
house. Itinerary of my proposed journey 

I Dederam^ ad te litteras antea quibus erat scrlptum Tul- 
liam nostram CrassipedI pr. Non. April, esse despdnsam,^ 
ceteraque de re publica privataque perscrlpseram.^ ... 



A VILLA (POMPEIAN FRESCO) 


2 Exiturus a.ji. VIII Idus Aprills sp 5 nsalia* Crassipedi 
5 praebul. Huic con vivid puer optimus, Quintus tuus meus- 
que, quod perleviter commotus® fuerat, defuit. A.d. VII 
Idus Aprilis veni ad Quintum eumque vidi plane integrum, 
multumque is mecum sermonem habuit et perhumanum 

4 first husband, Piso, had 

1 April, 56 B.C., Rome, just be- died the year before, 
fore starting on a journey along the * betrothal feast, two days after 
Via Latina. the engagement. 

* Epistolary tense, » ^indisposed. 
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de discordils mulierum nostrarum.® Quid quaeris? nihil 
festivius.' Pomponia autem etiam de te questa est; sed 
haec coram agemus. A puer 5 ut discessi, in aream tuam" 3 
venl. Res agebatur multls structoribus. Longilium re- 
demptorem^ cohortatus sum. Fidem mihi faciebat se velle 5 
n 5 bis placere. Domus erit egregia ; magis enim cernl iam 
poterat quam quantum ex forma iudicabamus; itemque 
nostra celeriter aedificabatur. . . . 

A.d. VI Idus April, ante lucem hanc epistulam con- 4 
scrips! eramque^ in itinere ut eo die^^ apud T. Titium in 10 
Anagnino manerem/'^ postrldie autem in Laterid cdgita- 
bam/^ inde, cum in Arpinatl quinque dies fuissem/’’ Ire in 
Pompeianum, rediens aspicere Cumanum/^ ut, quoniam in 
Nonas Maias Mildnl dies prodicta est,^‘ pridie Nonas Ro- 
mae essem teque, ml carissime et suavissime frater, ad earn 1 5 
diem, ut sperabam, viderem. Aedificationem ArcanI ads 
tuum adventum sustentarU® placebat. Fac, ml frater, ut 
valeas quam primumque venias. 


® Pomponia, Quintus’ wife (At- 
ticus’ sister), and Tcrentia. 

"^The small boy’s account of 
Mother’s falling out with Aunt 
Terentia was entertaining : no one 
has a merrier wit. 

^your lot. Both brothers were 
building new houses. 

^contractor. 

drawing, design, plan, by the 
architect. 

Epistolary tense. 

^2 = hodie. Pronouns, as well as 
tenses, may be changed to suit the 
time of delivery. 


spend the night in the region 
(ager) of Anagnia, or on his estate 
near Anagnia (about forty miles 
from Rome). 

^“^Sc. manere. Laterium was an 
estate of Quintus, near Arpinum. 

^'»This would be fut. perf. in dir. 
disc. A longer stay at the birthplace. 

i^He had a villa near Cumae, 
and another near Pompeii. 

has been postponed. Milo had 
been accused by Clodius of foment- 
ing violence. 

^^he held up, delayed. Arca'num 
was another retreat of Quintus. 
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6 (Ad Quint. Frat. II, 12)’- 

MARCVS QVINTO FRATRI SALVTEM 

Two letters received ; have missed the others. Am working on 
my book. lil tutor your son myselj. Remember my instructions. 
Shall write often, I commend to you the bearer 

1 Duas adhuc a te accepi epistulas; quarum alteram in 
ips 5 discessu nostro, alteram Arlmin 5 datam,^ pluris quas 
scribis te dedisse n 5 n acceperam.^ Ego rne in Cuman 5 et 
Pompeiand, praeter quam quod sine te/ ceterum satis com- 

5 mode oblectabam'^ et eram*^ in Isdem locis usque ad 
K. luniasfuturus. Scribebam Mila quae dixeram iroXirtfcd^^ 
spissum^’ sane opus et operdsum; sed si ex sententia suc- 
cesserit, bene erit opera posita, sin minus, in illud ipsum 
mare deiciemus quod spectantes' scribimus, adgrediemur 

10 alia, quoniam quiescere ndn possumus. 

2 Tua mandata persequar dlligenter et adiungendls homi- 
nibus^ et quibusdam^ ndn alienandls; maximae mihi verd 
curae erit ut Cicerdnem tuum nostrumque^® videam scilicet 
cotidie, sed Inspiciam quid discat quam saepissime et, nisi 

15 ille contemnet, etiam magistrum me el profitebor, cuius 
rel ndn nullam cdnsuetudinem nactus sum in hdc hdrum 

3 dierum dtid Cicerdne nostrd mindre prdducendd.^^ Tu, 


5 

^May, 54 b.c., from his villa 
near Cumae (or that near Pompeii), 
to Quintus, who was one of Caesar’s 
legati in Gaul. 

2 Written just as Quintus was 
about to enter Cisalpine Gaul via 
Ariminum (a dozen miles from the 
Rubicon) . 

3 Epistolary tense. 

^Sc. eram. 


■'•A ncut. plur. {politika'), the 
de Re Publica. 

^sloiv, tedious; lit. thick, dense. 

'^in full view of which. 

”I.e. partisans of Caesar. 

®Pompey and his intimates. 

Quintus’ son. 

i^In helping along his own son 
in his studies, Cicero has gained an 
experience which may be of service 
to Quintus junior. 
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quern ad modum scribis, quod etiam si n5n scrlberes, 
facere te dlligentissime tamen sciebam/^ facies scilicet ut 
mea mandata digeras/^ persequare, conficias. Ego cum 
Romam vener5, nullum praetermittam Caesaris tabellarium 
cui litteras ad te n5n dem/^ His diebus (ignosces) cui 5 
darem fuit nemo ante hunc M. Orfium, equitem Romanum, 
nostrum et per se necessarium^'' et quod est ex municipid 
Atelland, quod scis esse in fide nostra/*' Itaque eum tibi 
commendd in maiorem modum/' hominem domi splendi- 
dum, gratiosum etiam extra domum ; quern fac ut tua \q 
llberalitate tibi obliges. Est tribunus mllitum in exercitu 
vestrd. GrMum hominem observantemque^" cogndsces. 
Trebatium^® ut valde ames vehementer te rog5. 

6 (Epist. VII, Q)^ 

CICERO TREBATIO 

No letters I no means oj reaching you. Have not written to 
Ccesar. Exert yourself 

lam diu ignord quid agas ; nihil enim scribis ; neque ego i 
ad te his dudbus mensibus scrlpseram.'^ Quod cum Quintd 15 
fratre med non eras,qud mitterem aut cui darem nesciebam. 
Cupid scire quid agas et ubi sis hiematurus ; equidem velim 


12 = scirem,butitisa more posi- 
tive form of unreal conclusion. 

in order, arrange, before 
presenting to Caesar. 

Caesar’s courier would carry 
officers’ mail as well, 
friend, or protegi. 
under my protection. He was 
the patron of the town of Atella, 
between Capua and Naples. 


^"^in the warmest manner, 
"^^considerate, attentive. 

young, but intimate, friend 
of Cicero. 

6 

1 September or October, 54 b.c., 
Rome. Trebatius was a lawyer, now 
serving on Caesar’s staff. 

2 = acrlpsi. 
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cum Caesare,® sed ad eum propter eius liictum nihil sum 
2 ausus scribere;* ad Balbum® tamen scrips!. Tu tibi desse® 
noli ; serius potius ad nos, dum plenior.’ . . . 


7 (Epist. VII, 17)1 
CICERO TREBATIO S. 

Am glad you are less homesick and more active. A change of 
plan. Have recommended you to Ccesar. Be patient. Your best 
opportunity. Glad you did not go to Britain 

1 Ex tuls litterls et Quinto fratrl gratias egl et te ali- 
S quando conlaudare possum, quod iam videris certa aliqua in 

sententia constitisse.* Nam primorum 
mensum litterls tuls vehementer com- 
movebar, quod mihi interdum (pace tua 
dixerim®) levis in urbis urbanitatisque 
10 desiderio, interdum piger, interdum ti- 
midus in labore mllitarl, saepe autem 
etiam, quod a te alienissimum est, sub- 
impudens^ videbare. . . . 

2 Itaque quoad opinatus sum me in provinciam exiturum,® 
IS quae ad te ultro detulerim meminisse te credo.® Postea 



3 The verb is to be repeated from 
above. The situation in Gaul was 
serious enough to keep Caesar there 
all this winter. 

*Even a letter of condolence 
might seem an intrusion. Caesar’s 
daughter Julia (Pompey’s wife) 
had recently died. 

5 Balbus served Caesar as a polit- 
ical manager. 

® = deesse. 

’^enriched; sc. redeas. 


7 

1 October, 54 b.c., Rome. 

2 I.e. to have arrived at some 
settled purpose, 

3 Potential. A polite formula: 
with all due respect. 

^I.e. a bit presumptuous, with 
your unreasonable expectations. 

5 He was to have gone out as 
legatus, with Pompey. 

®The offer was, to take Tre- 
batius with him. 
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quam ea mutata ratio est, cum viderem me a Caesare 
honorificentissime tractarl et unice dilig! hominisque 
Kberalitatem incredibilem et singularem fidem nossem, sic 
el te commendavl et trMidI, ut gravissime dlligentissime- 
que potui. Quod ille ita^ et accepit et mihi saepe litteris 5 
significavit et tibi et verbis et re ostendit mea commenda- 
tione sese valde esse commotum.® Hunc 
tu virum nactus, si me aut sapere aliquid 
aut velle tua causa putas, ne dimiserls® 
et, si quae te forte res aliquando of- lo 
fenderit, cum ille aut occupatione aut 
difficultate tardior tibi erit visus, per- 
ferto et ultima exspectato; quae ego 
CyCSAR tibi iucunda et honesta praestabo.^® 14 

Pluribus^^ te hortari non debeo ; tantum 3 
moneo, neque amlcitiae confirmandae clarissimi ac llbe- 
ralissiml virl neque uberioris'® provinciae neque aetatis 
magis idoneum tempus,“ si hoc amiseris, te esse ullum 
umquam reperturum. ' Hoc,’ quern ad modum vos scribere 
soletis in vestrls libris, 'idem Q. Cornelio videbatur.”* In 20 
Britanniam te profectum non esse gaudeo, quod et labore 
caruisti et ego te de rebus illls non audiam.’® Vbi sis hi- 
bernaturus et qua spe aut condicione perscribas ad me 
velim. 

'^in the same spirit. 

^influenced. 

^let him go) i.e. by resigning 
and coming home. 

10 guarantee. 

Sc. verbis, 
livery rich. 

greater opportunity for (lit. 
ofy — amicHiae, etc.) ... or as re- 


gards either .. .or your age. Note 
the genitive constructions. 

He is making fun of lawyers’ 
learned citations. The reference is 
to Trebatius’ own teacher. 

shall not (have to) hear your 
stories. Quintus Cicero did go with 
Caesar on this second expedition to 
Britain, but not Trebatius. 
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mittemus, Caesarisne tabellarils, ut is ad te prdtinus mit- 
tat,'^ an Labicn!. Vbi cnim istl sint NerviT vt quam longe 
absint nescidJ" 

De virtute et gravitate Caesaris, quam in summ 5 dolore 3 
adhibuisset/-' magnam cx cpistiila tiia acccpi voliiptruem. 5 
Quod me Tnstitutum ad ilium” potnna^''’ iubes perficere, 
etsi distentus cum opera turn animo sum multd magis, ta- 
men quoniam ex epistula quam ad te mlseram cognovit 
Caesar me aliquid esse exorsum, revertar ad Tnstitutum 
idque perficiam his supplicatidnum otidsTs dicd)us."’ ... 10 

SerranT Domestic! fllT fiinus perluctudsum fuit a.d.5 
VIII K. Decembr. Laudavit pater scrlptd med.' ‘. . . Om-6 
nia fere scrips!. Cura, m! carissime frater, ut valeas. 


9 (Att. V, 14)^ 

CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

No time for letters. A hot journey. Shall reach niy province 
soon. Neivs jrom the province. My reception here in Asia. Plans. 
Keep me posted 

Ante quam aliqud locd ednsederd, neque longas a me i 
neque semper mea manu litteras exspcctabis; cum autem 15 
erit spatium, utrumque praestribd." Nunc iter cdnficie- 


jorivnrd. 

Evidently he has no map of 
northern CJaul. 

I'^Add you tell me, to show that 
Quintus had said so (note mood). 
his honor. 

^"’The poem was an epic on the 
conquest of (hiul and Britain. 

i‘’The thanksgiving was decreed 
for Caesar’s victories. The poem 


was probal)Iy sent to Ca'sar soon 
after this. 

Jrom my munuscript . Cicero 
had written the speech for him. 

9 

1 End of July, 51 b.c., Tralles 
(Asia Minor) , southeast of Ephesus. 
Cicero is on the way to his province. 
^ shall perform or guarantee. 
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8 (Ad Quint. Frat. Ill, 8)^ 

MARCVS QVINTO FRATRI SALVTEM 

Relieved by recent letter. Take courage; the gain will not he 
small. Be carejiil what you say in letters. Ilow am I to send to 
you ? Shall finish that poem jor Ccesar. A juneral 

1 Superior! cpistulae quod respondeam nihil est, quae 
plena stomach! “ ct querelarum cst^ qu 5 in genere alteram 
quoqiie te scr!bis pr!die Labieno dedisse, qu! adhuc non 
venerat. ‘ Delevit enim mihi omnem molestiam recentior 

5 cpistula.* Tantum tc ct moneo et rog 5 ut in ist!s molesti!s 
et labbribuset des!deri!s recordere consilium nostrum quod 
fuerit profectionis tuac/^ Non enim commoda quaedam 
sequebamur parva ac mediocria. Quid enim erat quod 
discossu nostro emendum putaremus? Praesidium f!rmis- 

10 simum petebamus ex optim! et potentissim! vir! benevo- 
lentia ad" omnem' statum nostrae dignitatis.'^ . . . 

2 Etiam illud te admoneo ne (piid ull!s litteias committas, 
quod s! prdlatum sit, moleste feramus. Multa sunt quae 
ego nesc!re mfilo qiiam cum aliquo per!cul6 her! certior.'*^ 

15 Plura ad te vacuo animo scr!bam cunp lit spero, se 
Cicero mens belle habebit.’'^ Tu velim cures ut sciam 
quibus nos dare oporteat eas qiias ad te deinde litteras 


8 

' 'Ihc onil df Xovomhor, 5 v ivc., 
RoiiU'. In this winter Quintus dis- 
tiiV 4 uisli('(l liinisclt In' a heroic de- 
fense of liis camp on the Sabis 
(Sambre ) . 

- vrxiit ion, irritdt ion . 

Fpistolary tense. In fact. La- 
bieiius remained in Gaul. 

‘A third letter (the second one 
received) . 


r.e. in your going to the army 
in Gaul. 

i.e. in order to maintain. 
~ general. 

Their political standing and 
intluence were involved. 

•'Their enemies would be sure 
to make the most of any indis- 
creet statement coming from the 
front. 

gets "well. 
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10 (Epist. XV, Qy 

M. CICERO PROCOS. S. D. M. MARCELLO COS. 

Congratulations on your cousin* s election. Please see that my 
term is not prolonged. Later about the Parthians 

Te et pietatis in tuos et animi in rem p.^ et clarissiml i 
atque optimi consulatus C. Marcelld consule fact 5 fruc- 
tum^ cepisse vehementer gaudeo. Non dubito quid prae- 
sentes sentiant ; nos quidem longinquT et a te ipso miss! in 
ultimas gentls ad caelum mehercule te tollimus verissimis 5 
ac iustissimis laudibus. Nam cum^ te a pueritia tua unice 
dllexerim tuque me in omnl genere semper amplissimum 
esse et voluerls et iudicarls, tum'^ h 5 c vel tu 5 facto vel 
popull R.® de te iudicib' multo acrius vehementiusque dl- 
ligo maximaque laetitia adficior, cum® ab hominibus pru- 10 
dentissimis virisque optimis omnibus dictls, factls, studiis, 
Institutis® vel me tul similem esse audio vel te mel. Vnum 2 
verb si addis ad praeclarissimas res cbnsulatus tul, ut aut 
mihi succedat quam primum aliquis, aut ne quid accedat 
temporis ad id quod tu mihi et senatus c.^® et lege finlstl, 15 
omnia me per te consecutum putabb. Cura ut valeas et 
me absentem dlligas atque defendas. 

Quae mihi de Parthls nuntiata sunt, quia nbn putabam 3 


10 

^September, 51 b.c., in camp at 
Cybistra, in Cappadocia. Cicero is 
in command of two legions. It was 
in M. Marcellus’ name that Cicero 
delivered his oration pro Marcello, 
five years later, when the consul of 
this year was pardoned by Caesar 
and recalled from exile. 

^publicam. The whole phrase 
= patriotism. 


^reward) viz. in the election of 
his cousin Gaius. 

^ while, whereas. 

^in particular. 

® Romani. 

■^I.e. Gaius’ election may have 
been due to popular approval of 
his cousin. 

^whenever. 

® pursuits. 
lOconiulto. 
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bamus^ aestu 5 sa et pulverulenta via. Dederam ^ Epheso 
prldie; has dedi Trallibus. In provincia mea fore me 
putabam^ Kal. Sextilibus.^ . . . Interea tamen haec mihi 
quae vellem adferebantur,^ primum otium Parthicum, dein 

5 c 5 nfectae pactiones publicanorum, postremd sMitid mili- 
tum sedata ab Appid^ stipendiumque els usque ad Idus 
Qulntills® persolutum.^ 

2 Nos Asia accepit admirabiliter. Adventus noster ne- 
mini ne minimo quidem fuit sumptuL Spero meos omnis 

10 servire laud! meae. Tamen magno timore sum,® sed bene 
speramus. Omnes iam nostrl praeter Tullium® tuum vene- 
runt. Erat’^ mihi in animo recta proficisci ad exercitum, 
aestivos mensTs reliquds rei militarl dare, hibernos iuris 

t 4 diction!. 

3 Tu velim, s!^® me nihil 5 minus n 5 stl curiosum in re 
publica^^ quam te, scribas ad me omnia quae sint, quae 
futura sint. Nihil mihi gratius facere potes; nisi tamen id 
erit mihi gratissimum, si quae tibi mandav! c 5 nfeceris. 
. . . Habes epistulam plenam festlnatidnis et pulveris; 

20 reliquae subtlliores'^ erunt. 

3 Epistolary tense. tae and sedata (the suppression 

^The month later named after o/, etc.). 

Augustus. ®He fears an invasion from 

® Cicero’s predecessor. Parthia. 

®The month named, seven years friend of Atticus. 

later, lulius. lo = si quidem, since; not a true 

^I.e. payment in full. Parti- condition, 
ciple, where we use verbal noun public affairs. 

and of; note same use in cSnfec- ^^more detailed {precise). 
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natura montium fretus ad Amanum exercitum adduxi 
satis probe 5rnMum auxilils et quadam auctbritate apud 
eos, qui me n5n nbrant, nominis nostrl ; multum est enim 
in his locis: 'Hicine est ille qui urbem^ — ? quern sena- 
tus® — ?’ nosti cetera. Cum venissem ad Amanum, qui s 
mons mihi cum Bibul5® communis est, divisus aquarum 
dIvortus,^‘‘ Cassius noster,^^ quod mihi magnae voluptatl 
fuit, feliciter ab Antiochla hostem reiecerat, Bibulus pro- 
vinciam acceperat. Interea cum meis copiis omnibus ve- 3 
xavl AmaniensTs, hostls sempiternbs; multi occisT, capti, 10 
reliquT dissipatl ; castella munita improviso adventu capta 
et incensa. Ita victoria iusta^“ imperator appellMus apud 
Issum,^^ qu5 in loc5, saepe ut ex te audivl, Clltarchus^^ 
tibi narravit Dareum ab Alexandrd esse superatum,^® 
abduxi exercitum ad Infestissimam Ciliciae partem. Ibi i s 
quintum et vicesimum iam diem aggeribus, vinels, turri- 
bus oppugnabam^^^ oppidum munltissimum, Pindenissum, 
tantls opibus tantoque negotid ut mihi ad summam glo- 
riam nihil desit nisi ndmen oppidi. Quod si, ut spero, 19 
cepero,^^ turn verb litteras publice mittam ; haec ad te in 4 
praesentl scripsi, ut sperares te adsequi id quod optasses. 
Sed ut redeam ad Parthos, haec aestas habuit hunc exitum 
satis fellcem ; ea quae sequitur magno est in timbre.^* Qua 
re, mi Rufe, vigila, primum ut mihi succedatur; sin id 


^Sc. servavit. 

®patrem patriae appellavit, or 
the like. 

® Governor of Syria. 

This watershed constituted 
the frontier between these two 
provinces. 

i^He was proquaestor in Syria, 
and later one of Caesar’s assassins. 

^^substantial, real. 


At the extreme northeastern 
angle of the Mediterranean. 

i^The Greek historian who ac- 
companied Alexander. 

13 The Persians were defeated at 
Issus, 333 B.C. 
ifl = oppugno. 

i^The place was taken later, 
after a siege of fifty-six days. 
i*I.e. causes great anxiety. 
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a me etiam nunc scribenda esse publice/^ propterea ne 
pro i'amiliaritate quidem nostra volul ad te scrlbere,^^ ne, 
cum ad consulem scripsissem, publice viderer scripsisse. 

11 (Epist. II, 10)1 

M. CICERO IMP. S. D. M. CAELIO AEDILI CVRVLI 
DESIGNATO 

Strange absence of letters. Mine too may have miscarried. My 
expedition along Mt. Amatius ; victory; am saluted as imperator 
at Issus. A siege now in progress. No further fear from Pdrthia 
this year. See that my stay here is not prolonged 

1 Tu vide quam ad me litterae non perferantur ; non enim 
5 possum adduci ut abs te, postea quam aedllis es factus, 

nullas putem datas, praesertim cum esset tanta res tantae 
grMulationis. . . . Atqui sic habetd, nullam me epistulam 
accepisse tuam post comitia ista praeclara, quae me laeti- 
tia extulerunt; ex qu 5 vereor ne idem eveniat in meas 
10 litteras.^ Equidem numquam domum misl unam epistu- 
lam quin esset ad te altera, nec mihi est te iucundius quic- 
quam'^ nec carius/ Sed ... ad rem redeamus. 

2 Vt optasti, ita est; velles® enim, ais, tantum modo ut 
haberem negdtl quod esset ad laureolam satis;® Parthds 

15 times, quia diffidis copiis nostrls. Erg 5 ita accidit; nam 
Parthicd bello nuntiatd locdrum quibusdam angustiis et 

in a formal report. ^ Equivalent to neque quisquam 

12 1. e. informally, as to a friend. = et nemo. 

^They were very intimate, al- 
though Caelius was twenty-three 
1 November, 51 b.c., in camp in years younger. 

Cilicia, w'hile besieging a stronghold ^ Would be velim in dir. disc, 

on Mt. Amanus (north of Antioch). ®I.e. enough for something of a 

* For the usual dat. triumph. 
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obscura et sordida est ils quorum industria R5mae potest 
inlustris® esse. Quod cum probe scirem, utinam in sen- 
tentia permansissem ! Cum una mehercule ambulatiun- 
cula® atque un 5 sermone nostrd omrns fructus prdvinciae 4 
n 5 n conferd. Sperd me integritMis laudem cdnsecutum^®; 3 
ndn erat minor ex contemnenda^^ quam est ex cdnservata 
prdvincia. 'Spem triumph! inquis. Satis gldridse tri- 
umpharam;^® ndn essem quidem tarn diu in desiderid 
rerum mihi carissimarum. Sed, ut sperd, propediem^* te 
videbd; tu mihi obviam mitte epistulas te dignas. 10 


13 (Att. VI, 4)1 
CICERO ATTICO SAL. 

Difficulties of a retiring governor. Who is to he left in charge? 
Tullia's betrothal. Honors for me. Yours in haste 

Tarsum venimus Ndnis lunils. Ibi me multa mdverunt, i 
magnum in Syria bellum/ magna in Cilicia latrdcinia,® 
mihi difficilis ratid^ administrandl, quod paucds dies habe- 
bam reliquds annul muneris, illud*^ autem difficillimum, 


® Showing by contrast that ob- 
scura meant under a cloud, lost to 
the public eye. 

^stroll. 

esse. 

1.e. the refusal of. He had de- 
clined a province upon the expira- 
tion of his consulship. 

12 Sc. cbnsecutus es. 

13 Implying that he might have 
been contented with that return 
from exile in triumph (figuratively 
speaking) . 

an early day^ soon. 


18 

1 June, so B.C., on the march, at 
or near Tarsus (Cilicia). 

' the invading Parthians. 

Cicero was asked by the governor 
of Syria to lend aid, and m.assed 
troops near his own frontier. 

^ cases of brigandage. The Taurus 
Mountains had a bad reputation 
for bandits. 

^situation, stage, phase. 

®In appos. with what follows, 
and then {a most difficult matter 
this). 
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erit, ut scribis et ut ego arbitror, spissius,^® illud quod facile 
est, ne quid mihi temporis prorogetur.®® De re publica ex 
tuls litteris, ut antea tibi scrips!, cum praesentia turn etiam 
futura magis exspecto. Qua re ut ad me omnia quam 
5 dlligentissime perscribas te vehementer rogo. 


12 (Epist. II, 12-)i 

M. CICERO IMP. S. D. M. CAELIO AEDILI CVRVLI 

Eager for news from Rome. Wish I had never left it and your 
company! Enough of triumphs ! 

1 Sollicitus equidem eram^ de rebus urbanis; ita tumul- 
tuosae contidnes, ita molestae Quinquatrus® adferebantur 
(nam citeriora^ ndndum audiebamus) ; sed tamen nihil me 
magis sollicitabat quam in ils molestils non me, si quae 

lo rldenda essent, rldere tecum; sunt enim multa, sed ea 
non audeo scribere. Illud moleste fer 5 , nihil me adhuc 
his de rebus habere tuarum litterarum. Qua re etsi, cum 
tu haec leges, ego iam annuum munus c 5 nfecer 5 ,® tamen 
obviae mihi velim sint tuae litterae, quae me erudiant de 
1 5 omni re publica, ne hospes plane veniam. Hoc melius 
quam tu facere nemo potest. . . . 

2 Vrbem, urbem, ml Rufe, cole® et in ista luce vIve; 
omnis peregrlnatio,^ quod ego ab adulescentia iudicavl, 


^®I.e. a very tedious (or diffi- 
cult) matter. 

20 Lit. be prolonged^ extended. 

12 

ijune, so B.C., from Cilicia. 

2 Note epistolary tense. 

^tke festival of Minerva; freely, 
spring recess (March 19-23). The 


festival was troubled (molestae) by 
friction between Caesar’s supporters 
and those of Pompey. 

^Here of time. 

5 He had arrived in his province 
on July 31. 

®I.e. stay m, reside in. 

"^absence abroad^ including for* 
eign service. 
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14 (Epist. XIV, sy 

TVLLIVS S. D. TERENTIAE SVAE 

A letter from you at Athens in twenty days. Others all accounted 
for. Friends inform me of the danger of war. Meet me on the 
road. Soon in Italy 

Si tu et Tullia, lux nostra, valetis, ego et suavissimus i 
Cicero valemus.^ Pr. Idus Oct. Athenas venimus, cum 
sane adversis ventls usi essemus^ tardeque et incommode 
navigassemus. De nave exeuntibus n5bls Acastus^ cum lit- 
terls praesto fuit un5 et vicesimo die sane strenue.® AccepT 5 
tuas litteras, quibus intellexi te vererl ne superibres mihi 
redditae non essent. Omnes sunt redditae, dlligentissi- 
meque a te perscripta sunt omnia,® idque mihi gratissimum 
fuit. Neque sum admiratus hanc epistulam, quam Acas- 
tus attulit, brevem fuisse; iam enim me ipsum exspectas lo 
sive nos ips5s, qui quidem quam primum ad v6s venire 
cupimus, etsi in quam^ rem p.® veniamus intellego. Cog- 
n5vl enim ex multorum amicorum litterls, quas attulit 
Acastus, ad arma rem spectare, ut mihi, cum venero, dissi- 
mulare non liceat quid sentiam.® Sed quoniam subeunda 15 
fortuna est, eo citius dabimus operam ut veniamus, quo 
facilius de tota re dellberemus. Tu velim, quod commodo^® 


14 

1 October, 50 b.c., Athens, on 
the way home from Cilicia. 

2 The sentence follows a type 
common in the opening words of 
letters. 

^had met with. 
slave of Cicero. 

5 He had made good time from 
Rome to Athens. 


^all the news. 

^ = qualem ; the danger of civil 
war was more and more evident. 
Hostilities actually began in the fol- 
lowing January. 

®publicam. 

® He is no longer able to remain 
neutral. 

advantage, interest, etc.; abl. 
of accordance. 
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relinquendus erat® ex senatus consulto qui praeesset. Nihil 
minus probarl poterat^ quam quaestor Mescinius. Nam 
de Caelio® nihil audiebamus. Rectissimum videbatur fra- 
trem cum imperio relinquere; in quo multa molesta, 

5 discessus® noster, belli periculum, militum improbitas, ses- 
centa^” praeterea. O rem totam odiosam ! Sed haec for- 
tuna vlderit,^^ quoniam cdnsilio non multum utl licet. 

2 Tu quando Romam salvus, ut spero, venisti, videbis, ut 
soles, omnia quae intelleges nostra interesse, imprimis de 

lo Tullia mea, cuius de condicione"^" quid mihi placeret scrips! 
ad Terentiam, cum tu in Graecia esses ; deinde de honore^^ 
nosird. Quod enim tu afuisti, vereor ut satis dlligenter 
actum in senatu sit de litterls mels. . . . 

3 N 5 n que 5 tan turn quantum vereor scribere; tu autem 

15 fac ut mihi tuae litterae volent obviae. Haec festinans 

scripsi in itinere atque agmine. Piliae et puellae Caeciliae 
bellissimae salutem dlces.^^ 

^Better active in Eng.; i.e. I iiput. pcrf., where we use fut. 
must leave. or may. 

'^Note epistolary tense. ‘marriage . Tullia, who was di- 

®a 5 /or C^Lius (emphasis rep re- vorced from her second husband, 
senting the effect of elliptical nam) . Furius Crassipes, married Dolabella 
This new and belated qusestor, about this time, — another unhappy 
Caelius Caldus, is not to be con- marriage, to which her father was 
fused with Caelius Rufus, of Letters at first opposed. 

11-12. ^^xiie supplicatio, already voted 

^separation. in his honor; he has not had the 

1 ‘^I.e. a hundred (as merely a news, 
round number). Quintus, in fact, sends his love to Atticus’ 

declined, and Cselius Caldus was wife and little daughter, who was 
left in charge. also called Attica. 
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cibum cepisti,® videris^ tibi posse me consequi, tuum con- 
silium® est/ Mari 5 nem® ad te e 5 misl ut aut tecum ad me 
quam primum venlret aut, si tu morarere, statim ad me 
rediret. Tu autem hoc tibi persuade, si commodo^° valetu- 2 
dinis tuae fieri possit, nihil me malle quam te esse m^um ; 5 
si autem intelleges opus esse te Patrls convalescendl causa 
paulum commorarl, nihil me malle quam te valere. SI 
statim navigas,^ n 5 s Leucade^^ c 5 nsequere; sin te c 5 nflr- 
mare vis, et comites et tempestates et navem iddneam ut 
habeas dlligenter videbis/^ Vnum illud, ml Tiro, videtfi, 10 
si me amas, ne te Marionis adventus et hae litterae mo- 
veant. Quod valetudini tuae maxime conducet si feceris, 
maxime obtemperaris voluntatl meae. Haec pro tuo in- 3 
genio considera. Nos ita te desideramus ut amemus^®; 
amor ut valentem videamus hortatur, desiderium ut quam 1 5 
primum; illud igitur potius.^^ Cura ergo potissimum ut 
valeas. De tuls innumerabilibus in me officils erit hoc 
gratissimum. Ill Non. Nov. 


‘’Fut. perf. would be expected in 
a less familiar letter. Tiro had been 
unable to take food. 

^Pres. for fut., as frequently in 
conversation. 

^your own question^ or for you 
to decide. He mig'ht overtake the 
party at Leucas or Corcyra. 

®A slave of Cicero. 


^^consistently with (lit. in ac- 
cordance with the advantage). 

One of the Ionian islands, ly- 
ing north of Ithaca. 

12 Mild command, with ut-clause 
as obj. 

With an unselfish love; im- 
plying love you more. 

i^Sc. fac (illud = the former) 
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valetudinis tuae flat/^ quam longissime poteris obviam 
ndbis pr6deas/^ . . 

2 N5s, SI dii adiuvabunt, circiter Idus Nov. in Italia spe- 
ramus fore. V5s/^ mea suavissima et optMissima Teren- 
5 tia, si nos amatis, curate ut valeatis. Vale. Athenis a.d. 
XVII K. Novemb. 


15 (Epist. XVI, 1)1 

TVLLIVS TIRONI SVO S. P. D. ET CICERO MEVS ET 
PRATER ET FRATRIS F. 

Sorry we yielded, and left you behind. Wish you to overtake us 
as soon as possible ; but you must do what is best for yourself 

I Paulo facilius putavl posse me ferre desiderium tui, sed 
plane n5n fer5 et, quamquam magni ad hondrem^ nostrum 
interest quam primum ad urbem me venire, tamen peccasse 
10 mihi videor qui a te discesserim ; ^ sed quia tua voluntas 
ea^ videbatur esse, ut prorsus nisi c5nfirmat5 corpore 
nolles® navigare, approbav! tuum consilium neque nunc 
mut5, si tu in eadem es sententia ; sin autem, postea quam 


1^ Restrictive clause, so far as 
may be consistent with, etc. We 
prefer a condition, — if consistent. 

12 1. e. down the Appian Way, 
toward Brundisium. 

13 Including Tullia. 

16 

1 Early November, So b.c., on 
shipboard, off the west coast of 
Greece, some forty miles from 
Patrae, where Tiro, the faithful 
secretary, had been left behind on 
account of illness. 


2 The triumph which he hopes 
the senate will award him for his 
campaign in Cilicia. In reality, he 
reached Rome just before the war 
began, and never received the 
honor of a triumph. 

3 Causal clause, equiv. to in parU 
ing from you. 

^Pred., tMs, to be explained by 
what follows; attracted in gender 
to voluntas. 

® Strengthened by prorsus, en- 
tirely, utterly; appos. clause, to 
which ea leads up. 
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17 (Epist. XIV, 14)1 


TVLLIVS TERENTIAE ET PATER TVLLIAE, DVABUS 
ANIMIS SVIS, ET CICERO MATRI OPTIMAE, SVAVIS- 
SIMAE SORORI S. P. D. 

You must decide whether it is safe or wise to remain at Rome, 
Ask advice of friends. Write often 

SI VOS valetis, nos valemus. Vestrum iam consilium est,^ i 
non s5lum meum, quid sit vobis faciendum. SI ille^ Ro- 
mam modeste^ venturus est, recte in praesentia domi esse 
potestis ; sin homo amens diripiendam urbem daturus est, 
vereor ut Dolabella ipse satis n5bls prodesse possit.''’ Etiam 5 
illud metu5, ne iam intercludamur, ut cum velltis exire 
non liceat, Reliquum est quod ipsae optime cbnsiderabitis, 
vestrl similes feminae sintne Romae; si enim n5n sunt, 
videndum est ut honeste” v5s esse^ possitis. Quo mod5 
quidem nunc se res habet, modo ut haec nobis loca tenere i o 
liceat,^ bellissime^ vel mecum vel in nostrls praedils esse 
poteritis. Etiam illud verendum est ne brevi tempore 
fames in urbe sit. His de rebus velim cum Pomp5ni5,^'' 2 


17 

1 January 23, 49 b . c ., Minturnae, 
on the Appian Way, in southern 
Latium. Cicero had reached Rome, 
after his long absence, on the fourth, 
just as civil war was about to break 
out. On the seventh the senate 
had declared martial law, where- 
upon Caesar entered Italy with his 
troops about the eleventh and oc- 
cupied Ariminum. Rome has been 
abandoned by Pompey, the consuls 
etc., and Cicero is charged with the 
safety of the district around Rome, 
and the coast of Latium. 


2I.e. you must decide. Terentia 
and Tullia are to use their own 
judgment. 

^ Caesar. 

^with moderation. His treat- 
ment of towns on his way had 
shown great self-restraint. 

^may not be able. Dolabella, 
Tullia’s husband, had left Pompey 
for Caesar. 

^with propriety. 

■^Sc. ibi. 

® Proviso; modo ut = modo. 

® = optimg. 

10 1. e. Atticus. 
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16 (Epist. XVI, 7)1 

TVLLIVS ET CICERO S. D. TIRONI SVO 

Detained here by head winds. No letters jrom you. Take care 
of yourself y and come as soon as may be 

Septimum iam diem Corcyrae tenebamur,^ Quintus 
autem pater et filius Buthrotl.^ SollicitI eramus^ de tua 
valetudine mirum in modum nec mlrabamur^ nihil a te 
litterarum® ; ils enim ventls istim® navigatur, qui si essent, 
5 nos Corcyrae n 5 n sederemus. Cura igitur te et confirma 
et, cum commode et per^ valetudinem et per ' anni tempus 
navigare poteris, ad nos amantissimbs tul venl. Nem 5 nos 
amat quI te non dlligat®; earns omnibus exspectMusque 
venies. Cura ut valeas. Etiam atque etiam, Tiro noster, 
10 vale. XV K. Dec. Corcyra. 

16 

1 November, 50 b.c., Corcyra 
(Corfu). 

^have been detained. 

3 Where Atticus (the brother-in- 
law of Q. Cicero) had large estates; 
opposite Corcyra, on the coast of 
Epirus (Albania). 


^Also epistolary. 

®Sc. esse. 

® = istinc, jrom where you are 
(Patrie, the modern Patras). There 
ships were waiting for a southerl> 
wind. 

"'with due regard to. 

® Weaker than amet would be. 
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num, Pisaurum, Anconam, Arretium * occupavisset, urbem 
reliquimus,^ quam sapienter aut quam fortiter nihil at- 
tinet® disputarl.' Qu 5 quidem in casu simus vides. . . . 

Dllectus enim magnds habebamus putabamusque"^ ilium 4 
metuere, si ad urbem Ire coepisset, ne Gallias amitteret, 5 
quas ambas habet inimicissimas praeter Transpadanos, ex 
Hispaniaque sex legiones et magna auxilia Afranio et 
Petreid ducibus habet a tergd,^ Videtur, si Insaniet, posse 
opprimi, modo ut urbe salva/® Maximum autem plagam'^ 
accepit quod is qui summam auctoritatem in illlus exer- 10 
citu habebat, T. Labienus/“ socius sceleris esse ndluit. 
Rellquit ilium et est nobIscum multique idem facturl esse 
dicuntur. 


My present command and probable duties. Dolabella ivith 
Ccesar, Do not endanger your health or risk a ivinter voyage. 

No news from you 

Ego adhuc orae maritimae praesum a Formiis.^'^ Nullum 5 
maius negdtium suscipere volul, qu 5 plus apud ilium meae 1 5 
litterae cohortationesque ad pacem valerent. Sin autem 
erit bellum, vided me castrls et certls legidnibus praefu- 
turum. Habed etiam illam molestiam quod Dolabella nos- 
ter apud Caesarem estJ^ Haec tibi ndta esse volul ; quae 
cave ne te perturbent et impediant valetudinem tuam. ... 20 


Southeast of Florence. The 
other towns were on the Adriatic. 

^Nine days before this letter. 
is of no use. 

^Tlie subj, is an elliptical indir. 
quest., quam sapienter, etc. 

® Epistolary tenses. 

®I.e. these generals of Pompey, 
with their forces, might be sent 
over into Italy, to follow Caesar 
southward. 


Sc. opprimi possit,if expres.sed 
in full; proviso, I only hope, if only, 
blow. 

^^His ablest general in Gaul 
(often mentioned in the Gallic 
War)j now on Pompey’s side. 

^^from (below, south of) Formiae, 
situated on the coast and the Ap- 
pian Way. 

Dolabella also had changed 
sides. 
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cum Camill5,“ cum quibus vobis videbitur, consideretis, 
ad summam anim5 fort! sitis. Labienus^^ rem meliorem 
fecit ; adiuvat etiam Pls5, quod ab urbe discedit et sceleris 
condemnat generum suum/^ Vos, meae carissimae ani- 
5 mae, quam saepissime ad me scrlbite et vos quid agatis et 
quid istic agatur. Quintus pater et filius et Rufus v5bis 
s.d.^^ Valete. VIII K/® Menturnis. 


18 (Epist. XVI, uy 

TVLLIVS S. D. TIRONI SVO 

My efforts for peace are unavailing. We have abandoned Rome 
as Ccesar advanced. Preparations for war ; prospects. Labienus 
is now on our side 

1 Quo in discrimine versetur salus mea et bondrum om- 
nium atque universae rel p." ex e5 scire potes quod domos 

10 nostras et patriam ipsam vel diripiendam vel Inflamman- 
dam rellquimus. In eum locum res deducta est ut, nisi quT 
deus vel casus aliquis subvenerit, salvl esse nequeamus 

2 Equidem ut veni ad urbem, non destiti omnia et sentire et 
dicere et facere quae ad concordiam pertinerent; sed mirus 

1 5 invaserat furor non solum improbis, sed etiam ils qui boni 
habentur, ut pugnare cuperent, me clamante^ nihil esse 
bell5 civlll miserius. Itaque cum Caesar amentia quadam 
raperetur et oblltus ndminis atque honorum sudrum Arlmi- 


A lawyer friend. 

Formerly Caesar’s best general 
in Gaul, now with Pompey. 

Caesar, whose wife was Cal- 
purnia, daughter of this Piso. 

^‘^salutem dicunt. Rufus is per- 
haps C«lius Rufus (176 ff.), 

^^Sc. Februarias. 


18 

^The end of January, 49 b.c., 
Capua. Tiro is still detained in 
Greece by his health and the closed 
season of navigation. 

2publicae. 

3 Concessive abl. abs., in spite of 
my protesting. 
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Philotimus® scrlpserat. Ipsam tibi epistulam mlsissem,® 
sed iam subit 5 frMris puer proficiscebatur.® Cras igitur 
mittam. Sed in ea Pompel epistula erat in extremd^ ipslus 
manu, 'Tu censeo Luceriam® venias. Nusquam eris tu- 
tius/ Id ego in earn partem accepi,® haec oppida atque 5 
oram maritimam ilium pro derelicto habere, nec sum 
miratus eum qui caput ipsum reliquisset reliquis membris 
non parcere. El statim rescripsi hominemque certum^®2 
mlsi de comitibus mels, me non quaerere ubi tutissimo“ 
essem; s! me vellet sua aut rel publicae causa Luceriam 10 
venire, statim esse venturum; hortatusque sum ut 5ram 
maritimam retineret, si rem frumentariam sibi ex pr 5 vin- 
cils suppeditar! vellet. Hoc me frustra scribere videbam ; 
sed uti in urbe retinenda tunc,^® sic nunc in Italia non 
relinquenda testificabar sententiam meam. Sic enim pa- 15 
rarl video, ut Luceriam omnes copiae contrahantur, et ne 
is quidem locus sit stabilis,^® sed ex e 5 ipso, si urgeamur, 
paretur fuga. 

Quo minus mirere, si invitus in earn causam descendd^* 3 
in qua neque pacis neque victbriae ratio quaesita sit 20 
umquam, sed semper flagitidsae et calamitdsae fugae. Eun- 
dum,^® ut quemcumque fors tulerit casum subeam potius 
cum ils quI dicuntur esse boni, quam videar a bonis 
dissentire. . . . 


®A freedman of Cicero or of 
Terentia. 

® Epistolary tense. 

7 The closing paragraph is con- 
trasted with cetera above. 

®In Apulia, about thirty miles 
from the Adriatic. 

^interpreted, understood’, par- 
tem, dfrecfiow, here = sense, meaning, 
reliable. 


Irregular form, for tutissime. 
12 He had disapproved of the 
evacuation of Rome (January 17). 
i®I.e. be for a final stand. 

stoop] causam = 5fde, party, 
"^^plan, method of gaining. 

^®Sc. est. Cicero did not get far 
on the road to Luceria, for Pompey 
was already ordering a retirement 
upon Brundisium. 
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6 Tu quortiam e5 tempore mecum esse n5n potuisti quo 
maxime operam et fidelit^em desideravi tuam, cave fes- 
tlnes aut committas^® ut aut aeger aut hieme naviges. 
Numquam sero te venisse putabo, si salvus veneris. Adhuc 
5 neminem vlderam^"^ qui te postea vidisset quam M. Volu- 
sius, a quo tuas litteras accepl. Quod n5n mlrabar^® ; ne- 
que enim meas put5 ad te litteras tanta hieme perferri. 
Sed da operam ut valeas et, si valebis, cum recte navigarl 
poterit, turn naviges. Cicer5 meus in Formiano erat,^'’ 
10 Terentia et Tullia R5mae.^^ Cura ut valeas. IIII K. Febr. 
Capua. 


19 (Att. VIII, ly 
CICERO ATTICO SAL, 

No time to inclose a letter I have received from Pompey. Will 
send it tomorrow. In his own hand he adds that 1 should come 
to Luceria. I fear he will abandon this coast. Have replied to 
him with a protest^ — useless ^ as before. I hate to side with the 
party of flight 

I Cum ad te litteras dedissem, redditae mihi litterae sunt 
a Pompeio: cetera" de rebus in Plcen5 gestls, quae ad se 
Vibullius scrlpsisset,^ de dllectu Domitl,^ quae sunt v5bls 
1 5 nota nec tamen tarn laeta erant in ils litterls quam ad me 


so rash as to, or think of 
such a thing as. 

Epistolary tense. 

Four days later (February 2) 
they arrived at the Formian villa. 

19 

1 February i6, 49 b.c., Formi*. 
'^the bulk of the letter. A con- 
trast is expected; sc. fuerunt. 


^This clause quotes indirectly a 
statement of Pompey. Vibullius, one 
of his officers, tried to block Cae- 
sar’s advance in the Adriatic dis- 
trict of Picenum. 

‘‘Who was trying to hold Cor- 
finium (eighty miles east of Rome) . 
Caisar captured it four days after 
this letter was written. Pompey 
was preparing to leave Italy. 
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There I had a copy of a dispatch of yours jfrotnwhichwe inferred 
that you wotdd march to the relief of Corfinium. Hearing of the 
surrender j and also that you were on the way to Brundisium, we 
were deterred from following you by warnings that we might be 
captured or find our way blocked; also by the fact that^ at best, 
we could not overtake you, as your last letter now directs us to do 

At mihi, cum Calibus essem, adfertur litterarum tuarum 3 
exemplum quas tu ad Lentulum cdnsulem misisses. Hae 
scriptae sic erant, litteras, tibi a L. Domitio^^ a.d. XIII 
Kal. Martias adlMas esse (earumque exemplum subscrip- 
seras^^) ; magnique interesse rei publicae scrlpseras omnis 5 
copias prime qu 5 que tempore in unum locum convemre, et 
ut praesidid quod satis esset Capuae relinqueret/^ HTs ego 
litterls lectis in eadem opinione ful qua reliqui omnes, te 
cum omnibus copils ad Corfinium esse venturum; qu 5 
mihi, cum Caesar ad oppidum castra haberet/^ tutum iter 10 
esse non arbitrabar. 

Cum res in summa exspectatidne esset, utrumque simul 
audivimus, et quae Corflnl acta essent et te iter Brundisium 
facere coepisse ; cumque nec mihi nec fratri me 5 dubium 
esset quin Brundisium contenderemus, a multls qui e 1 5 
Samnio Apuliaque veniebant admoniti sumus ut caveremus 
ne exciperemur a Caesare, quod is in eadem loca quae nos 
petebamus profectus celerius etiam quam nos possemus e 5 
qu 5 intenderet^® venturus esset. Quod cum ita esset, nec 
mihi nec fratri meo nec cuiquam amicorum placuit com- 2c 
mittere ut temeritas nostra non sdlum nobis, sed etiam rel 
publicae noceret,^® cum praesertim non dubitaremus quin. 

He surrendered Corfinium to Before the town surrendered, 

Caesar on February 21. i^I.e. to his destination. 

had inclosed’, but the copy was i®The clause is obj. of commit- 
really appended, like a postscript. tere, run the risk of letting . . 

i®Sc. Lentulus. injure. 
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20 (Att. VIII, 11 T>y 

M. CICERO IMP. S. D. CN. MAGNO PROCOS. 

On learning oj your intention to cross the Adriatic, our party had 
started to join you in Apulia. Alarmed by a report oj Ccesar^s 
approach, we went to Gales 

1 Cum ad te litteras^ misissem quae tibi CanusI^ redditae 
sunt, suspicionem nullam habebam te rel publicae causa 
mare transiturum eramque in spe magna fore ut in Italia 
possemus aut concordiam constituere, qua mihi nihil utilius 

5 videbatur, aut rem publicam summa cum dignitate defen- 
dere. Interim nondum mels litterls ad te perlatis ex ils 
mandatls quae D. Laelib'^ ad c 5 nsules dederas certior tui 
consill factus non exspectavl dum mihi a te litterae red- 

9 derentur,'" confestimque cum Qulnt 5 fratre et cum llberls® 

2 nostrls iter ad te in Apuliam facere coepL Cum Teanum 
Sidiclnum^ venissem, C. Messius, familiaris tuus, mihi 
dixit alilque complures Caesarem iter habere Capuam et 
eo ipso die mansurum esse Aeserniae.^ Sane sum commo- 
tus quod, sT ita esset, non modo iter meum interclusum, sed 

15 me ipsum plane exceptum putabam. Itaque turn Cales® 
prbcessl, ut ibi potissimum consisterem, dum certum n 5 - 
bls ab Aesernia de eo quod audieram referretur.^® 


20 

1 February 27, 49 b.c., Formiae, 
replying to Pompey’s request that 
he come at once to Brundisium. 

2 Cicero’s reply to the previous 
request of Pompey thit he come 
to Luceria. 

2 In Apulia, about seven miles 
from the battlefield of Cannae. 

■‘An officer of Pompey, 

®/or a letter . , .to be delivered. 


‘*The sons only. 

"On the Latin Way, about 
twenty-five miles east of Formiae. 

”In the Apennines, over thirty 
miles from Teanum. It was half- 
way between Corfinium (which 
Caesar had taken) and Capua. 

®On the Latin Way, about 
twelve miles northwest of Capua. 

10 Lit. it shoitld be reported {for) 
certain; certum, pred. 
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litterae redditae sunt a.d. VII K./ quibus iam 'opes^^ 
meas, non ut superibribus litteris ^opem’ exspectat. Cum 
eius clementiam Corflniensem illam per litteras conlauda- 
vissem,® rescripsit hoc exemplo®: 4 

^Caesar Imp. Ciceroni Imp.^ Sal. Die. 

Recte auguraris de me (bene enim tibi cognitus sum) 2 
nihil a me abesse longius crudelitMe. Atque ego cum ex 
ipsa re magnam capio voluptatem, turn meum factum pro- 
barl abs te triumphb gaudio.^ Neque illud me movet quod 
il qui a me dimissi sunt discessisse dicuntur ut mihi rursus 
bellum Inferrent.® Nihil enim malo quam et me mel simi- 10 
lem esse et illos sul. Tu velim mihi ad urbem praestb sis, 3 
ut tuls consiliTs atque opibus, ut consuevi, in omnibus re- 
bus utar. Dolabella tu 5 nihil scito mihi esse iucundius.^® 
Hanc adeo habebo gratiam ill! ; neque enim aliter facere 
poterit.^“ Tanta eius humanitas, is sensus,^^ ea in me est 1 5 
benevolentia.’^^ 


3 The date of this letter. 

"^influence. 

® Cicero had commended the 
humane treatment of those who 
had surrendered, esp. at Corfinium. 
these terms ^ as follows. 

^Cicero still retains his rank as 
imperator. 

“^i.e. rejoice beyond measure. 

^Domitius, whom Caesar had 
pardoned at Corfinium, went to 
Massilia (Marseilles) to renew the 
war. 


Comprehensive neut., nihil = 
neminem. 

^^for this (i.e. your coming to 
Rome), in fact, I shall be grateful 
to him. 

i2I,e. than prevail upon you. 
attitude or feelingiio'wz.x Amt) . 
On March 28 Caesar visited 
Cicero at Formiae, but could not 
pei^uade him to rnodify the terms 
on which he would come to Rome 
and act as peacemaker. Early in 
April Caesar set out for Spain. 
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si etiam tutum nobis iter fuisset/^ te tamen iam c5nsequl 
non possemus. 

4 Interim accepimus tuas litferas Canusi5 a.d. X K. Mar- 
tias datas, quibus n5s hortaris ut celerius Brundisium 

5 veniamus. Quas cum accepissemus^* a.d. Ill K. Martias, 
n5n dubitabamus^® quin tu iam Brundisium pervenisses, 
n5blsque iter illud omnino interclusum videbamus neque 
minus n5s esse capt5s quam qui Corfinl fuissent. Neque 
enim eos solos arbitrabamur capi quI in armatorum mantis 

JO incidissent, sed e5s nihil5 minus qui regidnibus excltisl 
intra praesidia atque intra arma aliena venissent.^'*^ . . . 


21 (Att. IX, loy 
CICERO ATT ICO SAL, 

CcBsar was reported yesterday as approaching. Today a letter 
from him replying to my congratulations on his treatment of the 
prisoners of war at Corfinium, and asking me to meet him in 
Rome, there to give my counsel and support {copy inclosed) 

I Cum quod scriberem ad te nihil haberem, tamen ne 
quern diem intermitterem, has dedi litteras. A.d. VI K. 
Caesarem Sinuessae manstirum ntintiabant.^ Ab eo mihi 


Representing fut. perf. of dir. 

disc. 

Epistolary tenses, and so in 
what follows. 

Cicero has other reasons as 
well for delaying. He hopes that 
even now he may be able to act 
as a mediator. 

21 

^ March 26, 49 b.c., Formiae. 
On the fourth the consuls had sailed 


from Brundisium with the larger 
portion of Pompey’s army, cross- 
ing the Adriatic to Dyrrhachium 
(Durazzo). Cassar appeared before 
Brundisium on the ninth. With the 
rest of his forces Pompey sailed on 
the seventeenth for Dyrrhachium. 

^Indef. subj., epistolary tense. 
Caesar, after occupying Brundisium, 
had started for Rome. He is on 
the Appian Way. With K. supply 
Aprilla. 
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I9S 


CICERO ATTICO SALVTEM DICIT 

/ appreciate your sympathy^ and value your approval oj my de- 
cision. It was the only proper course. Thank you for your care 
of Tullia’s health. Pompey^s fate was to be expected, but I 
mourn his loss. Of Quintus, in Asia or on the way, you may be 
able to get news 

Sollicitum esse te cum de tuls communibusque fortunls i 
turn maxime dc me ac de dolore me5 sentio. QuI quidem 
meus dolor non modo non minuitur cum socium sibi adiun- 
git dolorem tuum, sed etiam augetur. Omnlnd^ pro tua 
prudentia sentis qua c5ns6lMione levari maxime possim. 5 
Probas enim meum consilium negasque mihi quicquam 
tall tempore potius faciendum fuisse.^ Addis etiam (quod 
etsi mihi levius est quam tuum iudicium, tamen non est 
leve) ceteris quoque, id est qui pondus habeant/ factum 9 
nostrum probarL® Id si ita putarem, levius dolerem. 2 
^Crede’ inquis ^mihi.’ Cred5 equidem, sed sci5 quam 
cupias minui dolorem meum. Me discessisse ab armis 
numquam paenituit. Tanta erat in illTs crudelitas, tanta 
cum barbarls gentibus coniunctio” ut non nominatim sed 

23 ^ to be sure, 

1 November 27, 48 b.c., Brun- ^Atticus approved of Cicero’s 
disium. Defeated by Caisar near retirement at Brundisium. Caesar 
Pharsalus, in Thessaly, August 9, had forbidden Pompeians to return 
Pompey had fled to Egypt, where to Italy, but made an exception in 
he was murdered as he stepped Cicero’s case, 
ashore. Caesar is in Egypt now. ■‘Descr. clause, expressing re- 
Cicero, who was still at Dyrrha- striction: those, at least, who, etc. 
chium at the time of the battle, ^commends itself to, with the 
crossed over in October to Brun- dat. ceteris. 

disium, where he was to spend ® The Pompeians had allied them- 

nearly a year, — a very unhappy selves with foreign princes, as Juba, 
year. in Numidia. 
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22 (Epist. XIV, 6)1 

SVIS S. D. 

Few opportunities to send letters. Do what you can in that mat- 
ter of the dowry. Tullia is grateful to you. Send Pollex at once 

Nec saepe est cui litteras demus, nec rem habemus ullam 
quam scrlbere vellmus. Ex tuis^ litteris, quas proxime 
accepi, cognovi praedium nullum venire ® potuisse. Qua re 
videatis velim quo mod5 satis flat el cui scitis me satis 
5 fieri velle.^ Quod nostra tibi gratias agit, id ego non miror 
te mererl, ut ea tibi merito tu6 gratias agere possit. Polli- 
cem,® si adhuc non est profectus, quam primum fac extru- 
das.® Cura ut valeas. Idib. Quint. 


22 

1 July 1$, 48 B.C., from Pompey’s 
camp, near Dyrrhachium. After 
much hesitation Cicero had sailed 
from Formiae, June 7, 49 b.c., with 
his brother, son, and nephew, for 
Epirus. They probably spent some 
time with Atticus on his estates 
near Buthrotum. By the end of the 
year, at the latest, Cicero was in 
the camp of Pompey. Caesar had 


landed farther down the coast early 
in January. Both armies moved 
into Thessaly in July. 

2 Since the letter, though headed 
suis, is really to Terentia. 

^he sold (veneo) . 

^ A balance was due to Dola- 
bella on the dowry of Tullia, and 
the money had to be raised. 

® A slave of Cicero. 

^push {him) off. 
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24 (Epist. XIV, ny 

TVLLIVS S. D. TERENTIAE SVAE 

Tullia arrived two days ago. My fault that she has met with 
such misfortune. Am thinking of sending Marcus to Caesar 

S.v.b.e.v.^ Tullianostravenitadmepr.^lduslun. Cuius 
summa virtu te et singular! humanitate^ graviore etiam sum 
dol 5 re adfectus nostra factum esse neglegentia ut longe alia 
in fortuna esset atque eius pietas® ac dignitas postulabat.® 
Nobis erat^ in animo Ciceronem ad Caesarem mittere et 5 
cum e 5 Cn. Sallustium.” S! profectus erit, faciam te cer- 
tiorem. Valetudinem tuam cura dTligenter. Vale. XVII K. 
Quintilis. 


25 (Epist. XIV, ISy 


TVLLIVS S. D. TERENTIAE 
Shall not send Marcus to Coesar. No news. Tullia still here 


SI vales, bene est. Constitueramus, ut ad te antea scrlp- 
seram,^ obviam Cicerdnem Caesar! mittere, sed mutavimus 10 
consilium, quia de illlus adventu nihil audiebamus.^ De 


24 

ijune 14, 47 B.C., Brundisium. 

2 Si vales, benest ( = bene est) ; 
ego valeo, a rather formal opening 
for a familiar letter. 

2 prldie. 

^feeling for others^ sympathy. 

^devotion. 

®She was the wife of Dolabella, 
— now a political agitator, clamor- 
ing for the abolition of debts, and 
making her most unhappy. 

^Epistolary tense. 


®A friend, not the historian. 
Caesar was in Syria about this time, 
and there the son would present 
Cicero’s plea for pardon, 

25 

ijune 19, 47 B.C., Brundisium. 

2 Epistolary tense; he refers to 
the previous letter. 

2 Caesar had reached Antioch by 
the end of this month; but Cicero 
could not know before July that he 
had left Egypt. 
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generatim^ proscriptio esset Informata,® ut iam omnium 
iudicio constitutum esset omnium vestrum^ bona praedam 
esse illlus victdriae. . . . 

4 Tulliae meae morbus et imbecillitas corporis me exani- 

5 mat. Quam tibi intellegd magnae curae esse, quod est mihi 
5 gratissimum. De Pompei exitu mihi dubium numquam 

fuit.^*^ Tanta enim desperatio rerum eius omnium regum 
et popul 5 rum animos occuparat ut qudcumque venisset hoc 
putarem futurum. Non possum eius casum non dolere;^^ 
10 hominem enim integrum et castum et gravem cognovL . . . 
7 Qulntum frMrem audid profectum in Asiam ut depreca- 
retur.^^ De fili 5 ^^ nihil audivi; sed quaere ex Diochare 
Caesaris liber to, quern ego non vidl, qui istas Alexandria 
litteras attulit.^^ Is dicitur vidisse Qulntum euntem an^® 
15 iam in Asia. Tuas litteras prout res postulat exspectb. 
Quas velim cures quam primum ad me perferendas. 
IIII K. Decembr. 


’^by classes, wholesale, 
^planned', lit. shaped. 

®Esp. the capitalists, if they 
had failed to join Pompey overseas. 

i®The murder of Pompey had 
taken place two months before, at 
Pelusium. 

fail to grieve for. 

_ to sue for pardon. Quintus 
would go via Ephesus and Rhodes 


to Egypt. Caesar, after an adven- 
turous campaign, captured Alexan- 
dria the next March. 

Sc. eius. 

1 ^ Caesar’s letter reporting Pom- 
pey’s death and his own arrival in 
Egypt had been brought to Rome 
by this freedman. istas: which you 
mention. 

13 or possibly (for sive). 
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Omnia sunt misera in bellis civilibus, quae maidres nos- 3 
tri ne semel quidem, nostra aetas saepe iam sensit, sed 
miserius nihil quam ipsa victdria ; quae, etiam si ad melio- 
les venit, tamen eos ipsos ferocidres impotentibresque’ 
reddit, ut, etiam si n^ura tales n 5 n sint, necessitate esse 5 
cdgantur ; multa enim victor! eorum arbitrid per qu 5 s vicit 
etiam invito* facienda sunt. An tu n 5 n videbas mecum 
simul quam ilia crudelis esset futura victoria ? . . . 

Nunc verb nec locus tibi ullus dulcior esse debet patria, 
nec earn dlligere minus debes, quod defbrmior est, sed 10 
misererl potius nec earn multls Claris virls orbatam*^ prl- 
vare etiam aspectu tub. Denique, si fuit magni animi nbn 4 
esse supplicem victbri, vide ne^® superbi sit^° aspernarl 
eiusdem llberalitatem et, st sapientis est carere patria, 
duvV^ nbn desiderare; et, si re publica nbn possls^^ frul, 15 
stultum est nblle prlvata.^* Caput^^ illud est, ut, si ista vita 
tibi commodior esse videatur, cbgitandum tamen sit ne 
tutior nbn sit.^* Magna gladibrum est licentia, sed in ex- 
ternls locis minor etiam ad facinus verecundia.^* Mihi 
salus tua tantae curae est ut Marcello, fratrP^ tub, aut par 20 
aut certe proximus sim ; tuum est cbnsulere temporibus et 
incolumitatl et vitae et fortunis tuls. 


"^and more unbridled. 

^Agrees with victorT, — against 
his will. He is excusing Caesar for 
some arbitrary acts demanded by 
his supporters. 

® Make this a clause : and when 
she has lost . . . not, etc. 

consider whether it be not, or 
are you sure it is not? or / rather 
think it is (since vide ne is equiva- 
lent to nescio ^n,I don*t know but) . 

unfeeling; ne and sit are still 
in force. 


i^Indef. you, one. 

Sc. re; i.e. a private life, con- 
trasted with re publica (here a 
public career). 

^*the main point. 
i®The same in meaning, in ef- 
fect, as tutiorem n5n esse, but 
more polite. 

abhorrence, hesitation (on the 
part of an assassin). 

For fratrl patrueli, cousin. A 
brother of the same name was ap- 
parently dead. 
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ceteris rebus, etsi nihil erat^ novi, tamen quid vellmus et 
quid h5c tempore putemus opus esse ex Sicca® poteris co- 
gnoscere. Tulliam adhuc mecum teneo.® Valetudinem tuam 
4 cura dlligenter. Vale. XII K. Qumtills. 


26 (Epist. IV, 9)^ 


M. CICERO S. D. M. MARCELLO 


Repeating my arguments to convince you that you should 
return from exile 

1 Etsi perpaucis ante diebus dederam ^ Q. Mucio® litteras 
ad te pluribus verbis scriptas, quibus declaraveram- qu5 
te animo censerem esse oportere et quid tibi faciendum 
arbitrarer, tamen cum Theophilus, llbertus tuus, proficls- 
ceretur, cuius ego fidem erga te benevolentiamque per- 
10 spexeram, sine mels litterls eum ad te venire n51ul.^ Isdem 
igitur te rebus ^ etiam atque etiam hortor quibus superiori- 
bus litterls hortatus sum, ut in ea® re publica, quaecumque 
est, quam primum veils esse.® Multa videbis fortasse quae 
n51Is, non plura tamen quam audls cotidie. . . . 


^Epistolary tense. 

^'^'The friend who had harbored 
Cicero at the beginning of his exile 
(58 B.C.). 

‘^Tullia had arrived seven days 
before, on a visit to her father. 

26 

1 August, or early September, 
46 B.C., Rome. Nearly a year be- 
fore this, when Cssar, returning 
from the East, had shown himself 
friendly to Cicero, the latter had set- 
tled in Rome for the first time in 


nearly four and a half years. In April 
of this year Caesar had defeated the 
Pompeians at Thapsus, in Africa. 
Cicero is engaged upon his books. 

2 Epistolary tense. 

^Formerly on Quintus Cicero’s 
staff, when Q. was governor of Asia. 

* = ratidnibus, considerations, 
reasons. 

'‘Here little more than the. 

®He is urging Marcellus to re- 
turn. Shortly after this, Marcellus 
was pardoned by Caesar, — the oc- 
casion of the pro Marcello. 
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quern ad modum ea res ageretur vidimus. Nam sic fac 
existimes, post has miserias, id est postquam armis dis- 
ceptarl coeptum sit de iure public 5 , nihil esse actum aliud 
cum dignitMe.^® Nam et ipse Caesar accusata ' acerbitate ’ 
Marcelll (sic enim appellabat) laudataque hondrificen- 5 
tissime et aequitate tua et prudentia repente praeter spem“ 
dixit se senatui roganti de Marcelld ne dminis quidem 
causa negaturum.^^ Fecerat autem hoc senatus, ut/^ cum 
a L. Plsdne^^ mentid esset facta de M. Marcelld, et C. Mar- 
cellus^^ se ad Caesar is pedes abiecisset, cunctus cdnsurge- 10 
ret et ad Caesarem supplex accederet. Ndll quaerere ; ita 
mihi pulcher hie dies visus est ut speciem aliquam viderer 
videre quasi reviviscentis rel publicae. Itaque, cum omnes 4 
ante me rogatr^^ gratias Caesarl egissent praeter Volca- 
cium^^ (isenim, sled locd esset, negavitsefacturumfuisse), 15 
ego rogatus mutavl meum consilium. Nam statueram 
ndn mehercule inertia, sed desiderid pristinae dignitatis in 
perpetuum tacere.^® Fregit hoc meum ednsilium et Caesa- 
ris magnitudd animi et senMus officium^^ ; itaque pluribus 


i^The pardon of Marcellus ap- 
peared to revive the old respect for 
the senate. 

expectation. 

12 He would not refuse the re- 
quest of the senate for the recall 
of Marcellus, even though it was a 
bad omen (did not promise well) 
for his (Caesar’s) relations with the 
senate that they wished to bring 
back a man who had so bitterly 
opposed him. 

The clause will explain hoc 
(appos. clause). The tense of fe- 
cerat shows that he is going back, 
presumably to picture the whole 
scene. This change of plan explains 


why et in line 4 has no correl. et 
in this sentence. 

Caesar’s father-in-law, consul 
in $8 B.c. 

cousin. 

i®Sc. sententiam. It had been 
moved that Marcellus be recalled 
from exile. Expressions of opinion 
were then called for in order of 
precedence. 

Consul in 66 b.c.; hence called 
upon before Cicero. He would not 
have been so forgiving as Caesar. 

Cicero had been attending ses- 
sions of the senate, but had made 
no speeches there. 

loyalty y to Marcellus. 
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27 (Epist. IV, 4)1 


M. CICERO S. D. SER. SVLPICIO 

You did well to take your present post. If disappointed, it is due 
to these unhappy conditions since the war. You are better off 
than we, except in one thing, — that we witnessed the pardon of 
Marcellus. The scene in the senate. My speech thanking Coesar, 
— my first after long silence. My studies, and yours 

2 ... C 5 nsilium tuum, qu 5 te usum scrlbis hoc Achaicum 

negdtium^ non recusavisse, cum semper probavissem, turn 
mult 5 magis probavl lectis tuis proximis litteris; omnes 
enim causae, quas commemoras, iustissimae sunt tuaque et 
5 auctbritate et prudentia dignissimae. Quod^ aliter ceci- 
disse rem existimas atque^ opinatus sis, id tibi nullo modo 
adsentior; sed quia tanta perturbatib et cbnfusio est re- 
rum, ita perculsa et prostrata foedissimb bellb iacent 
omnia, ut is cuique locus, ubi ipse sit, et sibi quisque 
10 miserrimus esse videatur, propterea^ et tul cbnsill paenitet 
te, et nbs, qui domi sumus, tibi beat! videmur, at contra 
nbbis nbn tu quidem vacuus molestils, sed prae® nbbis 
beatus. Atque hbc ipsb melior est tua quam nostra con- 
dicib, quod tu quid doleat scribere audes, nbs ne id quidem 
IS tutb possumus, nec id^ victbris vitib, qub nihil moderMius, 
sed ipslus victbriae,® quae civilibus bellls semper est 
Insolens. 

^ 3 Vnb te vicimus, quod de Marcelll conlegae^ tul salute 
paulb ante quam tu cognbvimus, etiam mehercule quod 


27 

iLate September, or early Oc- 
tober, 46 B.C., Rome; to the noted 
jurist, now governor of Achaia. 
*I.c. appointment, position. 

^as for the fact that. 


*than, from what you, etc. 

® Referring back to quia, 1. 7. 

comparison with. 

"^and that, not, etc. 

8 Sc. vitio. 

®In the consulship of 51 a-C. 
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litteris ut uterer vestr5® potissimum cdnsilio. RSs quern 
ad modum sit acta vestrae litterae mihi declarant. Gra- 
tulatio tua etsi est mihi probatissima, quod ab optimo fit 
anim5, tamen hoc mihi multo iucundius est et gratius, 
quod in summa paucitate amicorum, propinqu5rum ac 5 
necessaribrum, qui vere meae saluti faverent/ te cupidis- 
simum me! singularemque mihi benevolentiam praestitisse 
cogndvi. Reliqua'^ sunt eius modi quibus ego, quoniam 2 
haec erant® tempora, facile et aequ5 anim5 carebam^ ; hoc® 
vero eius mod! esse statu5 ut sine talium virorum et ami- i 
c5rum benevolentia neque in adversa neque in secunda 
fortuna quisquam vivere possit. Itaque in h5c ego mihi 
gratulor; tu vero ut intellegas homini amicissimb te tri- 
buisse officium, re tibi praestabd.® Vale. 


29 (Epist. XVI, 25)1 
CICERO F.2 TIRONI SVO 

Excused ; hut do not let it happen again^ jor 1 set great store by 
your letters 


Etsi iusta et iddnea usus 
litterarum tuarum, tamen id 

3 Including the cousin. 

“iDescr. clause. 

"'^your other arguments. 

® Epistolary tense, 

^ Epistolary tense ; one would ex- 
pect carerem, in a descr. clause. 

® Referring back to the quod- 
clause, 1. 5 , the statement of Cicero’s 
loyalty to his friend. 

®I.e. shall prove to you by my 
conduct. His return journey, how- 


es excusatibne intermissionis i 
ne saepius facias rogo. Nam 

ever, was postponed for months. 
At the Piraeus, in May, 45 b.c., 
he was murdered by one of his 
companions. 

29 

1 Autumn of 44 B.c., Athens, 
where the younger Cicero, at the 
age of twenty-one, is a student; to 
Tiro, the faithful secretary. 

2I.e. filius. 
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verbis eg! Caesar! gratias,^® meque metu5 ne etiam in cete- 
ris rebus honest5 otio privarim, quod erat unum s5lacium 
in malls. Sed tamen, quoniam effugl eius offensionem, qui 
fortasse arbitraretur me hanc rem publicam^^ non putare, 
5 si perpetuo tacerem, modice hoc faciam aut etiam intra 
modum,^^ ut et illlus voluntatl et mels studiis serviam. 
Nam, etsi a prima aetate me omnis ars et doctrina liberalis 
et maxime philosophia delectavit, tamen hoc studium cotl- 
die ingravescit,^^ credo, et aet^is maturitate ad^^ pruden- 
10 tiam et ils temporum vitils ut nulla res alia levare animum 
5 molestils possit. A qu5 studid te abduci negotils intellegd 
ex tuls litterls, sed tamen aliquid iam noctes te adiuva- 
bunt.^®. . . 


28 (Epist. IV, 11 )^ 


MARCELLVS CICERONI S. 


I fidly appreciate all that you have done for me, and know the 
value of such friendship. I shall certainly show my gratitude 

I Plurimum valuisse apud me tuam semper auctoritatem 
1 5 cum in omni re turn in hoc maxime negotid potes existimare. 
Cum mihi C. Marcellus, hdter'^ amantissimus mel, n5n 
s51um consilium daret, sed precibus quoque me obsecraret, 
non prius mihi persuadere potuit quam tuls est effectum 


20 In the speech pro Marcello. 
2^I.e. a constitutional govern- 
menty pred.; hanc is obj. 

•2I.e. even more than modice, 
within even narrower limits. 

becoming a more serious 

pursuit. 

2* in the direction of. 

25 The midnight oil is recom- 
mended to the busy governor. 


28 

1 October, 46 b.c., Mytilene (on 
the island of Lesbos, in the /Egean) . 
Cicero had written a letter (now 
lost) to Marcellus in exile, inform- 
ing him that Caesar had pardoned 
him, and describing the scene, his 
own speech, etc. 

2 = frater patruelia, cousin (on 
the father’s side) . 
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verbis eg! Caesar! grMias,^® meque metu5 ne etiam in cete- 
ris rebus honesto oti5 prlvarim, quod erat unum solacium 
in malls. Sed tamen, quoniam effugl eius offensidnem, qui 
fortasse arbitraretur me hanc rem publicam^^ non putare, 
5 si perpetu5 tacerem, modice hoc faciam aut etiam intra 
modum,^^ ut et illlus voluntatl et mels studils serviam. 
Nam, etsi a prima aetate me omnis ars et doctrlna llberalis 
et maxime philosophia delectavit, tamen hoc studium cotl- 
die ingravescit,^^ credo, et aetatis maturitate ad^^ pruden- 
10 tiam et ils temporum vitils ut nulla res alia levare animum 
5 molestils possit. A qu5 studio te abduci negdtiis intellegd 
ex tuls litterls, sed tamen aliquid iam noctes te adiuva- 
bunt.^®. . . 


28 (Epist. IV, ny 


MARCELLVS CICERONI S. 


/ ftUly appreciate all that you have done for me, and know the 
value of such friendship. I shall certainly show my gratitude 

I Plurimum valuisse apud me tuam semper auctdritatem 
1 5 cum in omnl re turn in hoc maxime negdtio potes existimare. 
Cum mihi C. Marcellus, frater" amantissimus mel, non 
s51um consilium daret, sed precibus quoque me obsecraret, 
non prius mihi persuadere potuit quam tuls est effectum 


the speech pro Marcello. 

1, e. a constitutional govern- 
ment y pred.; hanc is obj. 

22 1. e. even more than modice, 
within even narrower limits. 

2»i;s becoming a more serious 
pursuit. 

2<m the direction of. 

25 The midnight oil is recom- 
mended to the busy governor. 


28 

1 October, 46 b.c., Mytilene (on 
the island of Lesbos, in the ^Egean) . 
Cicero had written a letter (now 
lost) to Marcellus in exile, inform- 
ing him that Caesar had pardoned 
him, and describing the scene, his 
own speech, etc. 

2 = frater patruelia, cousin (on 
the father’s side) . 
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etsi de re p.® rumoribus et nuntiis certior flo, et de sua in 
me voluntate semper ad me perscribit pater, tamen de 
quavis minima re scripta a te ad me epistula semper fuit 



A POMPEIAN HOUSE 


gratissima. Qua re cum in primis tuas desiderem litteras, 
snbli^ committere ut^ excusMibne potius expleas officium 
scribendl quam adsiduitate® epistularum. Vale. 


3 publics. ^regularity. Unfortunately Tiro’s 

*donH allow yourself tOj don*t letters, so much appreciated by the 
ihink of such a thing as. family, have not been preserved. 
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30 (Epist. XVI, 26)1 
QUINTVS TIRONI SVO P.^ S. D. 

Another mail without a letter jrom you I It will take Marcus^ 
eloquence to dejend you. Remember Mother's care of empty 
wine jars, and write even empty letters 

Verberavi te cogitMi5nis tacitd dumtaxat® convlcio,^ 
quod fasciculus® alter ad me iam sine tuis litterls perlatus 
est. Non potes effugere huius culpae poenam te patrond® ; 
Marcus est adhibendus/ isque diu et multls lucubrationi- 
bus commentata^ oratione vide ut probare possit te non s 
peccasse. Plane te rog5, sic ut olim matrem nostram 
facere meminl, quae lagonas^ etiam inanis obsignabat, ne 
dicerentur inanes aliquae fuisse quae furtim essent exsic- 
catae, sic tu, etiam si quod scribas n5n habebis, scribito 
tamen, ne furtum cessMidnis quaeslvisse^® videaris. Valde lo 
enim ml semper et vera et dulcia tuls epistulls nuntiantur. 
Ama nos et vale/^ 


30 

iTime and place unknown, prob- 
ably the autumn of 44 b.c.; from 
Quintus the brother. 

2plurimam. 

^at least. 

^ r&proack. 

Vpacket. 

you act as your own counsel; 
a condition. 


^I.e. you must retain Marcus, 
^prepared, lucubrare was to 
work by lamplight or at night, to 
burn the midnight oil. 

^wine jars. 

^^to have tried to steal a vaca- 
tion (from writing). 

^^This letter contains the only 
allusion in the entire correspondence 
to Helvia, the mother of the Ciceros. 
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PART I 

1. AGREEMENT 
Substantives 

A. 282 ff.; D. 312, 306 ff.; B. 168 f.; G. 321 ff., 2II 

Note. The grammars cited are those of Allen and Greenough (A.), 
D’Ooge(D.), Bennett (B.), Gildersleeve and Lodge (G.). 

1 . A substantive in apposition with another substantive agrees with 
it in case. Usually, if possible, there is agreement in gender and 
number as well. For apposition to a locative cp. § 154,^, 3. In 
distributive apposition a plural or collective noun may be followed by 
quisque, or alius , . . alius, or alii . . . alii. 

2 . A predicate noun or pronoun observes the same rule as an 
appositive. 

Adjectives 

A. 286 f.; D. 497 ff.; B. 234 f.; G. 21 1 

3 . An adjective, a pronominal adjective, or a participle agrees with 
its subject in gender, number, and case, whether the word is used 
attributively, as a predicate, or as an appositive. 

4 . A collective noun may be followed by an adjective or participle 
in the plural, in accordance with the sense. 

5 . An attributive adjective modifying two or more substantives 
regularly agrees with the nearest. 

6 . Predicate adjectives and participles referring to two or more 
substantives of the same gender will have that gender in the plural 
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7 . If they refer to substantives of different getider, denoting per- 
sons, the masculine takes precedence. 

8 . If the substantives of different gender denote things, the adjec- 
tive or participle will be neuter. This is true also where feminine 
substantives denote abstractions. Agreement with the nearer subject 
is also possible. 

9 . When substantives of different genders denote both persons 
and things, the adjective or participle may agree in gender with the 
persons, or be put in the neuter ; or it may agree with the nearest. 

Pronouns 

A. 305 f. ; 296, a ; D. 552 ff. ; 532, a ; B. 250 ; 246, 5 ; G. 614 ; 211, R. 5 

10 . When demonstrative or relative pronouns are used as substan- 
tives, they agree in gender and number with the substantive to which 
they refer (the antecedent in the case of a relative). Occasionally the 
sense alone may determine the number and gender of such a pronoun. 
The case is another matter, depending entirely upon the structure of 
the demonstrative or relative clause. 

11 . If the pronoun refers to two or more nouns, it is commonly 
plural, its gender being fixed by the same principles as in §§6-9. 

12 . If a relative or demonstrative pronoun used as a substantive is 
followed by a predicate noun, it is regularly attracted to the gender 
and number of such predicate ; less commonly, if not used as subst. 

nOn est ista mea culpa, that is not my f atilt (20 8) 

Verbs 

A. 316 f.; D. 631 ff,; B. 254!.; G. 21 1, 285 ff. 

13 . A verb agrees with its subject in number and person. If the 
verb stands in a relative clause, it takes its person from the anteced- 
ent, since the relative cannot indicate person. In compound tenses 
(containing a participle) the verb must agree in gender also. 

14 . A verb with two or more subjects may still be in the singular, as 
agreeing with the nearest, or because the subjects are treated as a unit. 
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15. With a collective noun as its subject a verb may be in the 
singular, as the form requires, or the plural may be used in defer- 
ence to the sense. 

16. In a compound tense, gender or number, or both, may be 
determined by the sense alone. 

17. If a subject has an appositive, the verb may agree with the 
latter, as uppermost in the mind of the speaker or writer. 

18. The predicate also may attract the verb into its own number 
and gender. 

19. As between subjects of different persons, the first person takes 
precedence over the second, and the second over the third. 

20. Where a verb in a compound tense has subjects of different 
genders, the question of agreement rests upon the principles explained 
in §§ 5 - 9 . 


2 . SOME USES OF PRONOUNS 
Demonstratives 

A. 297 ; D. 533 ff. ; B. 246 ; G. 305 ff. 

21. The leading demonstrative pronouns are linked with the three 

near the speaker or writer, or in some other 
way connected with him or her 
near the person addressed, or in some other 
way connected with a you or an antagonist 
near a third party, or in some way connected 
with such a person or persons; at a dis- 
tance, or remote in time 

22. Hie and ille often refer to persons or things just mentioned, 
serving as the latter and the former do with us (or conversely). Here 
hie takes up that nearest to the thought of the writer or speaker, not 
necessarily what was last mentioned. 

23. Ille often denotes familiarity or celebrity {the well-known, etc.). 
Another common use of ille is where it is immediately followed by 


persons as follows : 


1ST Person 

hie 

this 

2D Person 

iste 

that 

3D Person 

ille 

that 
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qnidem (indeed^ to be sure), and soon after by sed, tamen, or other 
adversative. This ille is not to be translated. 

For the agreement of demonstrative pronouns and their attraction 

Cp. §§ 10-12. 

Reflexives 

A. 30of. ; 298,/; D. 519 ff., 549 ; B. 244, 249; G. 309, 311 

24. The reflexive pronouns sui and suus are 

a. Direct, if they refer to the subject of the clause in which they 
stand. 

b. Indirect, if they refer rather to the subject of the clause upon 
which their own clause depends. 

25. It may be necessary to refer to the subjects of both clauses, 
in which case ipse is used as the indirect reflexive, and sui or suus 
as the direct. 

26. The reflexive suus, bis o%vn, her own, etc., may refer to another 
person than the subject, provided no ambiguity could arise. This is 
especially frequent in certain combinations, as suus quisque. 

insidiari domi suae cOnsuli, to lie in wait for the consul in his own 
house (17 7) 

27. Where ipse and sui are used together, they are usually not in 
agreement, ipse being given prominence (usually nominative or accu- 
sative), while sui takes the less conspicuous construction. 

qui sd ipse ndn continet, who does not restrain himself (SZ 25) 


3 . QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
A. 330 ff. ; D. 620 ff. ; B. 162 ; G. 451 ff. 

28. A question is either real, actually expecting some answer, or 
rhetorical, in which case it is, as a rule, only a more animated way of 
making a statement. 

29. The normal question is direct, i.e. independent. If a question 
is introduced by a verb of asking or saying, or other suitable word, 
it is said to be indirect, or dependent (cp. § 161). 
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30. A direct question is often preceded by quid? merely calling 
attention to what follows. This quid = tell me^ / say^ say^ or and then^ 
again^ as a mere connective. 

31. Word questions are introduced by an interrogative pronoun, 
or adjective, or adverb, as quia, qui, whol what I uter, ivhich (of two)? 
ecquis, is there anyone who I quot, how many I quantus, how great I 
qualis, of what sort I 

32. Sentence questions, expecting as a rule the answer or no^ 
are indicated in these ways : 

a. By enclitic -ne added to the most important word. 

b. By ndnne, if yes is the expected answer. But sometimes -ne or 
ndn is used with the same implication of an answer yes. 

c. By num, if no is the expected answer. So num quia, is there any- 
one 2 (Ecquis has the same meaning.) 

d. By an, where the question is very closely connected with what 
precedes, or has the tone of challenge or contradiction (cp. § 280 ). 

e. By the context alone. Such a question is often marked by 
strong feeling. 

For deliberative questions see § 55 , 


Double Questions 
A. 334 f. ; D. 627 f. ; B. 162, 4 ; G. 458 f, 

33. Alternative or disjunctive questions have two members, each 
exclusive of the other. The second member is introduced by an, or, 
if negative, by anndn. The first member may have 

a. utrum, whether, to be omitted in translation, unless the question 
is indirect. 

b. -ne. 

r. No outward sign of a question. 

34. If the alternative question becomes indirect, annCn is replaced 
by necne. 
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Answers 

A. 336; D. 629 f.; B. 162, 5; G. 471 

35. An affirmative answer is given by repeating, with any necessary 
change, the verb or other significant word of the question. The answer 
may be strengthened by adding sfing or v6r6. Or these adverbs and 
others (as ita, etiam, certg, maximg, etc.) may be used alone for yes^ 
yes indeed^ certainly, 

36. A negative answer commonly repeats the significant word with 
n5n or (stronger) minimg, etc. The blunt n5n was seldom used alone, 
but with ita or quidem ; or else minimg alone, or minimg vSrS, etc., 
was preferred. 


4. NEGATIVES 

A. 217, e\ 325 ff. ; D. 594 ff. ; B. 347, 2; G. 441 ff. 

37. The Latin negatives are used as follows : 

a. N5n negatives a whole clause or sentence (affirmative or inter- 
rogative), or a single idea or word. 

b. N6 negatives a clause or sentence expressing a wish or the will. 

r. Baud is used chiefly with single words, generally adjectives or 

adverbs, or with the verb scid in baud sciO an, / don't know but, 1 
rather think (cp. § 162). 

d. Nihil, substantive, and nullus, adjective, are sometimes emphatic 
substitutes for n6n. 

N6 . . . quidem is fiot ei'cn, or not . . . either, or also not, with the 
emphatic word placed between ng and quidem. 

38. Differing from English use is the Latin tendency to combine 
the negative with a conjunction : 

neque quisquam, instead of et ngmO 

neque iillus, instead of et nullus 

neque aut . . . aut, instead of et neque . . . neque 

ng quis, instead of ut ngmd 

39. Two negatives commonly cancel one another : n5n ngmS, some- 
one, some persons (and so nOn null!) ; nOn nihil, something ; ngn num- 
quam, sometimes. 
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40. But a negative may be distributed (not destroyed) by a follow- 
ing nec . . . nec. After a negative a statement may be reenforced 
(not canceled) by adding n5 . . . quidem. 

41. After ndn modo n5n we may find sed ng . . . quidem. If the 
verb, however, is common to both members of such a sentence, the 
force of ng . . . quidem as also not is so strong that nOn modo may 
stand alone, where we should expect nSn modo nOn. 


5 . CONJUNCTIONS 
Copulative 

A. 224, 323 f. ,• D. 599 ff. ; B. 341 ; G. 474 ff. 

42. Et, and^ connects words, phrases, or clauses. Some special 
uses of et, differing from English and, are as follows ; 

a. With two adjectives agreeing with the same substantive, where we 
should use no conjunction in English, except for a special reason. 

multis . . . et firmis praesidiis, by tnatty strong guards (6 15) 

But if one adjective virtually combines with the noun to express a 
single idea, no conjunction is needed. 

multgs fortis virOs, 7nany stalwarts (37 10) 

Also if one of the adjectives is a numeral, or an adjective of place, or 
time, or material. When multus is not specially emphasized, no con- 
junction is required. 

b. The second term may merely explain the first (et = that is ; cp. 
the same use of atque, § 44, a). 

c. In not a few cases so strong is the contrast between the two 
terms (one negative, the other positive) that sed or some other adversa- 
tive would be expected. 

43. Enclitic -que unites two terms more closely than et. Clauses 
are often joined by -que, but much more commonly single words or 
phrases are paired together. Sometimes -que is attached to the last 
term in a series which has no other conjunction. It has in addition 
the use described under et, § 42, 
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44. Atque (ac) may simply pair terms in closer union than et, but 
usually throws weight upon the second (and also^ and in fact^ and in 
particular^ and for that matter = or rather). 

a. This conjunction may introduce a second term which is not 
independent of the first but merely explains it 

mors ac rei piiblicae poena, death., that is, the legal penalty {imposed 
by the state) (4 21) 

b. It may stand where the context marks so strong a contrast that 
we should use but, — even at the beginning of a sentence. 

c. With two adjectives modifying one noun atque is used in the same 
way as et, as described in §42, a. 

nStiOnSs multae atque magnae, many great nations (77 10) 

d. In a comparison, after a word of likeness or difference, atque 
(ac) acquired the meaning as or than. 

aeque ac priCre nocte,>wj/ as last night (49 19) 

45. Neque or nec, and not, neither, nor, has the same meaning as 
et n5n, but is regularly preferred to it. 

46. NSve or neu, that not, and that not, (and) lest, and (do) not, nor, 
shows the same preference, as against et n6, to which it is equivalent. 
But this conjunction introduces a subordinate clause (§ 272, a). 

47. Copulative conjunctions in pairs have such correlative uses 
as the following: 

et . . . et, both . . , and 

-que . . . -que, both . . . and 

neque (nec) . . . neque (nec), neither . . . nor 

neque (nec) . . . et, or et . . . neque (nec), pairing together a negative 
and an affirmative statement ; the translation is to be adapted to the 
particular case 

cum . . . turn, while . . . at the same time, usually not only . . . but 
also, or both . . . and in particular', cp. § 221 

For the absence of copulative conjunctions, or their use in a series 
(asyndeton and polysyndeton respectively), cp. Introd. § 22, ^ and f. 
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Disjunctive 

A. 224, 323 f. ; D. 606 ff. ; B. 342 ; G. 492 ff. 

48. Aut, and aut . . . aut, .. .or ^ are used where the terms 
are very strongly contrasted or mutually exclusive (or else). 

If a negative is expressed, or even implied, by a question or other- 
wise, the exclusive force of aut is much diminished, or disappears 
altogether, so that the weakest or., or even and., is to be used in 
translation. 

potestne tibi haec lux . . . aut huius caeli spiritus esse ilicundus? 

can this daylight and this air that you breathe give you pleasure ? 

(9 7 ) 

49. a. Vel, or (old imperative of void), leaves one to choose, with 
the implication that it makes little difference. Enclitic -ve has the 
same use as vel, but may be even weaker. 

Another use of vel is that in which it means even or if you 
please. 

b. Sive (seu), or^ differs little from vel, marking an immaterial dis- 
tinction, or one’s uncertainty as to the choice of a word, etc. It may 
also make a correction, — or rather. Correlative sive . . . sive is 
whether ... or. 


Adversative 

A. 224, b ; 324, d\ D. 61 1 ff. ; B. 343 ; G. 483 ff. 

50. a. sed, but, the most general word ; often sed etiam, but also ; 
sometimes strengthened by the addition of tamen. 
b. v6rum, hut^ in truth., stronger than sed. 

€. verd (after a word or two), but, however, in truth. 

d. autem (after a word or two), a weak but, however \ also more- 
over, or now (merely marking a transition). 

e. at and atqui, at tamen, yet, but yet, frequently indicating an 
opponent’s argument. 

f. tamen, yet, nevertheless, often following some emphatic word 

g. quamquam, however (cp. § 218). 
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Causal 

A. '224, ^ ; 324, h ; D. 617 ; B. 345 ; G. 498 

51. a. nam, namque, enim, etenim,/<?r (enim in this use being post- 
positive). These conjunctions explain by giving a reason for what is 
said or implied, or for saying it at all, or for expressing oneself in this 
way (e.g. mentioning A rather than B). In the latter cases an ellipsis 
must often be supplied in translating, since for will not be enough to 
make the connection clear. 

b. quarg, quamobrem, quapropter, etc., 7 vherefore, 

Inferential, or Illative 

A. 224, d\ 324, i ; D. 618 ; B. 344 ; G. 499 ff. 

52. These conjunctions mean accordingly, a 7 id so, therefore, marking 
the logical or natural next step, as one thing leads to another, or as a 
conclusion is drawn from what has gone before. I'hey are itaque, erg5, 
igitur, proinde, etc. (igitur regularly postpositive in most authors). 

For the conjunctions which introduce subordinate clauses cp. 
§§ 185-278. 


6. MOODS 

Indicative 

A. 517. ^ ; 437 ^ « ; D- 643 ; B. 271 ; G. 254, r. i 

53. The indicative is the mood of facts. In certain special uses, 
however, it occurs where we should expect the subjunctive ; 

a. Where ability, duty, obligation, propriety, etc. are expressed, as 
in the passive periphrastic or in such verbs as possum, dgbed, licet, 
oportet, etc. The ability, duty, etc. being a fact, the verb is in the 
indicative. 

intellegere possumus, we could understand (30 22 ) 

b. In such expressions as aequumest, 

it would be fair ; melius est, the better course is, it would be better, etc. 

proprium est, would be in keeping with (8 7 ) • 
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Subjunctive 

54. The subjunctive has these uses in the main clause or independ- 
ent sentence ; viz. it expresses what is (a) willed : the volitive subjunc- 
tive ; (^) desired : the optative subjunctive ; (<:) possible : the potential 
subjunctive. For these uses in subordinate clauses cp. § 57 fin. 


VOLITIVE 

A. 439 U 450> 443 h ; D. 671 ff. ; B. 273 ff. ; G. 263 ff. 

55. Under the volitive subjunctive are included several different 
kinds, each of which shows the element of will: 

a. Hortatory^ in the first person plural of the present ; with n6 if 
the exhortation is negative. 

optSmus, let us pray {wish) (26 29) 

b. Jussive^ expressing a positive command or, negatively, a pro- 
hibition, with ng. A command in the subjunctive is usually in the 
third person and present. Where the second person singular of the 
subjunctive is used, you is regularly indefinite. For a prohibition 
addressed to a particular person the perfect is preferred to the present. 

ezempla sumantur, let exarnples be taken (85 26) 

In the second person a prohibition is more commonly expressed by 
the imperative nOli (nOlite) and an infinitive, or by cavg (sometimes 
cavg ng) and the subjunctive. 

nglite dubitare, do not hesitate (95 15) 

cavg festings, do not hurry (188 2) 

€. Concessive, a special application of the jussive, granting some- 
thing, often merely for argument’s sake ; with ng if negative. While 
this kind of concession nominally makes a main clause, it is logically 
subordinated to whaf follows. 

sit Scipig clams, let Scipio enjoy his fame, lit. be famous (68 4) 

d. Deliberative, in questions of doubt, surprise, indignation, 
etc., in the present or imperfect (past) ; with nCn if negative. 
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The question is commonly merely rhetorical, expecting no reply 
(cp. §i86). 

tU rfibus omnibus brnfitus . . .sis? you be provided with every- 
thing f (27 16) 

clir ego nCn laeter ? why should I not rejoice ? (52 8) 

OPTATIVE 

A. 441 f. ; D. 680 ff. ; B. 279 ; G. 260 ff. 

56. The optative subjunctive expresses a wish, which is further 
indicated in many cases by utinam. If the wish is negative, nS is in- 
serted. The tense will at once indicate whether the wish is, or was, 
attainable (cp. § 188). 

utinam . . . hab6r6tis, would that you had {if only you had) (78 21) 
POTENTIAL 

A. 445 ff. ; D. 684 ff. ; B. 280; G'. 257 ff. 

57. The potential subjunctive expresses possibility, or what is at 
least conceivable. With the first person this subjunctive gives the 
effect of a softened or more courteous assertion. 

hoc . . . quis ferre possit ? who would be able to endure this ? (23 32) 

quis . . . arbitrargtur ? who would have thought ? (80 23) 

a. So velim, nOlim, malim, where the wish is still possible of attainment ; 
vellem, nOllem, mfillem, where it is no longer attainable. (Cp. § 279.) 

b. With the indefinite second person the potential subjunctive gives 
such expressions as videas, one can see ; vidfirgs, one could see^ one could 
have seen ; dicergs, one could say\ one would have said, 

nec vi coercgre . . . possis, one can neither restrain by force ... (63 22) 

c. From the potential subjunctive came three forms of condition, 
— the less vivid future, the present contrary to fact, and the past 
contrary to fact (cp. §§ 252 ; 256 ; 258, b). 

Volitive, optative, and potential subjunctives are much used in sub- 
ordinate clauses as well. But the subjunctive in a subordinate clause 
may be due to attraction. 
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7 . TENSES 
Indicative 

A. 465 ff., 479 ; D. 647 ff., 664 ; B. 259 f., 265 ; G. 227 ff., 252 

58. Historical present. In animated narration the present indica- 
tive is often used in place of a past tense. 

59. General truth. The present is regularly used to express a uni- 
versal truth (gnomic present). 

60. Future. The future may express either simple futurity {I shall y 
you willy etc.) or will, promise, and the like (/ willy you shally etc.). 
For a future action the present is sometimes used. 

61. Conative use of tenses. A verb in the present indicative may 
express action attempted or begun, but not carried out. For past 
time the imperfect (past descriptive) is used in the same way. 

62. Tenses with iam diu, iam duduniy iam pridem. With these and 
similar expressions of time a present tense indicates that the act or 
state, begun some time before, has continued to the present time. 
In the same way the imperfect (past descriptive) shows that there 
had been a continuance down to the time of which one is speaking. 

iam pridem vidSbam, / had for a long time seen (64 14) 

63. Epistolary tense. In letters the writer may make occasional 
(not consistent) use of tenses adapted to the time when the letter 
will be read by his correspondent. Thus scribebam I am writing, 
scrips! = / write, scripseram = / have written (or wrote), scripthrus 
eram = 1 shall write, eram = I am (178 6), etc. 


Subjunctive 

A. 482 ff. ; D. 692 ff. ; B. 267 ff. ,* G. 509 ff. 

64. Tenses of the subjunctive in subordinate clauses are normally 
determined by the principle of sequence of tenses, according to which 
a primary (principal) tense in the main clause requires a primary tense 
in the subordinate clause. In the same way a secondary (historical) 
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tense in the main clause requires the use of a secondary tense in the 
subordinate clause containing a subjunctive. 

ubi sis hibernattirus . . . perscribas ad mg velim, please write me 
where you are going to winter (171 22) 

cui darem nesciSbam, / did not know to whom to give (169 16) 

65. The historical present allows of either sequence. Both may be 
used in the same context (cp. 41 14 ff.). 

6j5. If a general truth depends upon a verb in a secondary tense, 
the regular rule is followed. 

intellSctum est quid interesset, we have seen what is the difference 
(66 13) 

67. The perfect definite (present perfect) is commonly treated as 
secondary, and followed by a secondary tense ; but the primary also 
is permitted. 

id est initum cdnsilium ut . . . nSmo . . . relinquatur, they have 
formed the design that no one shall be left (53 7) 

68. Conditions contrary to fact suffer no change of tense in defer- 
ence to sequence, as such change would alter the meaning. In general 
the requirements of the sense often lead to neglect of sequence, as the 
point of view may shift with the progress of the sentence. There was 
no hard and fast rule of sequence. 

69. Result clauses after a secondary tense very often have the 
perfect subjunctive, instead of the imperfect (past). 

sic gesta sunt ut nullum . . . furtum . . . sit . . . inventum, have 
been carried on in such a way that no theft has ever been . . . dis- 
closed (43 23) 

70. Future time may be denoted by the present subjunctive (or a 
future perfect represented by a perfect subjunctive) after a primary 
tense in the main verb ; so also by the imperfect (past) subjunctive 
after a secondary tense. In the latter sequence a future perfect will 
become pluperfect (past perfect) subjunctive. The first periphrastic 
also is used in such situations. 

ita dicam . . . ut . . . videfitur, / will speak so that . . . shall appear 
(71 2) 
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Infinitive 

A. 486 ; D. 828 ff. ; B. 270 ; G. 280 f. 

71. Infinitives indicate time only with reference to that of the verb 
upon which they depend. Thus the present infinitive is used for an 
action going on, or a fact true, etc., at the time indicated by the verb 
upon which it depends. This leads in expressions of duty, propriety, 
etc. to a marked difference from our English usage. 

quae . . . t 6 a tant5 scelere . . . revocare debuit, which ought to have 
recalled you f?'Oin so great a crime {was bound to recall you) (39 26 ) 

a. With memini and other expressions of memory or tradition the 
dependent infinitive is often present, although past time is implied. 

A For the historical infinitive see § 92 . 

8 . PARTICIPLES 
Present and Perfect 

A. 488 ff. ; D. 847, 861 , 865 f. ; B. 337 ; G. 664 ff. ; 238 ; 437, N. 2 

72. Participles are like infinitives in that they indicate relative time 
only, the actual time being determined by that of the main verb. 

73. Perfect participles in agreement with the object often give a 
preliminary step in the action, and in many cases should, become main 
verbs in English. 

qui legatum . . . excruciatum necavit, who tortured and slew an am- 
bassador (71 13 ) 

74. When combined with habed or.teneo the participle indicates a 
state or condition, the continuance of which is shown by that verb. 

certos homines dglSctOs . . . habebat, he kept {had) particular men 
selected (43 10 ) 

In this use habeo gradually became a mere auxiliary (in late Latin). 

75. One form of participial phrase is that in which the center of 
gravity, so to speak, shifts from the noun to the participle. 

post hanc urbem conditam, since the founding of this city (42 12 ) 

ante civitatem datam, before the gift of citizenship (10231) 
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76. A very common type of participial phrase is found in the abla- 
tive absolute (cp. §153); and its particular bearing, as condition, 
concession, cause, circumstance, etc., must be gathered from the 
context. Thus such ablative phrases are equivalent to clauses of 
different kinds. 

77. A single participle, usually agreeing with the subject or object 
(direct or indirect), may be in effect a condensed clause of condition, 
concession, circumstance, etc. , 

perturbatus Lentulus tamen signum . . . cognOvit, though he was 
agitated^ Lentulus nevertheless recognized the seal (40 16) 


Future 

A. 498 ff. ; D. 859 f., 869 ; B. 337, 4, 8 ; G. 247, 251 

78. The future active participle combines with sum to form the first 
(or active) periphrastic conjugation. 

num . . . sunt in Castra ducturi ? are they going to take ,,, to the 
campf (301) 

79. The gerundive (future passive participle) combines with sum 
to form the second (or passive) periphrastic conjugation; cp. §114. 
If the verb is intransitive, an impersonal construction must be used. 

mihi . . . esse mOriendum, that I must die (or ought to die) (32 3) 

a. For other ways of expressing ought see §90 (d6be0 with inf.); 
§279 (oportet with subjv.); §296 (oportet with pres. inf.). Other 
ways of expressing must, have to, etc. are either of the construc- 
tions just given for oportet, or necesse est with dat. of the person 
and an inf. 

80. The gerundive (future passive participle) is used with verbs of 
caring for, seeing to, assigning, contracting for, undertaking, leavings 
etc., to complete their meaning, often in place of a purpose clause. 

illud signum conlocandum cCnsulSs illi locdvSrunt, those consuls let 
the contract for setting up the statue (46 17) 
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9. GERUND AND GERUNDIVE 
A. $01 ff.; D. 870 ff.; B. 3381 .; G. 425 ff. 

81. The gerund^ like the infinitive and supine, is a verbal noun^ while 
the gerundive^ like the other participles, is a verbal adjective. Accord- 
ingly the gerund may have an object, while the gerundive agrees with 
a noun or pronoun. 

82. The genitive of the gerund is used with nouns and adjectives, 
in particular with causa or gratia, making a phrase of purpose. 

dicendi exercitatid, skill in speakmg (40 11) 
disputandi caus5,y27r the purpose of discussion (Mur. 62) 

83. The dative of the gerund, a rare construction, is limited in the 
best usage to a few stereotyped expressions. 

84. The accusative of the gerund is used with ad or in, making a 
prepositional phrase of purpose or tendency. 

benignis ... ad commodandum, courteous in (the direction of) lending 
(132 20) 

85. The ablative of the gerund expresses means y causCy manner y 
circumstance. 

impellendd . . . adiuvandd, urging . . . helping (attendant circumstance) 
(23 7) 

With the ablative of the gerund may be used the prepositions a, d 6 , 
ex, in. 

in dicendd, in speaking (82 1 ) 

86 . The gerundive has all of the above uses, and is usually pre- 
ferred to the gerund with a direct object, unless that object is a neuter 
pronoun, or a neuter adjective used as a substantive. The gerundive 
is obligatory in the dative if the gerund would require a direct object. 
The dative is used with a few nouns denoting a public office. 

invidiae meae relevandae causfi, to lessen my unpopularity (26 15) 

ad cSnfirmandam auddciam, to reenforce your boldness (4 27) 

frigore et famS . . . perferendis, because of his endurance of cold and 
hunger (23 18) 
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87 . As fitor, fruor, fungor, potior, and vescor (cp. §147, a) were 
originally transitive, they may be used in the gerundive construction, 
agreeing with the noun, which in the oldest Latin might have been the 
direct object of one of these verbs. 

10. INFINITIVE 

A. 452 ff. ; D. 827, 832 fif. ; B. 326 ff. ; G. 419 ff., 647 

88. The infinitive, like the gerund and supine, is a verbal noun. It 
is neuter and indeclinable, and used only as a nominative or accusative. 
Thus the infinitive may be subject, predicate, object, or appositive. 

89 . As subject it is especially common with esse, with impersonal 
verbs such as licet, oportet, interest, etc., and with opus est, necesse est, 
and the like. 

90 . Complementary infinitive. As object the infinitive completes 
the meaning of many transitive verbs. The unexpressed subject must 
of course be the same as that of the verb which governs the infinitive. 
Some intransitive verbs also admit the complementary infinitive. 

Among the verbs most used with this infinitive are vol5, mal6, n616, 
cupiO, studeO, statuo, d6be5, audeS, dubito, par6, incipio, cbnor, possum, 
discs, sciS, soles, cSnsuescS, etc. 

ea nSn audeS scribere, / do not dare to write them (178 10) 

dubitfts . . . abire? do you hesitate to go away? (11 16) 

a. Such participial adjectives as paratus, adsuetus, may have the 
same infinitive construction as their verbs. 

91 . Infinitive clauses. If the infinitive has a subject expressed 
in the accusative, we have an infinitive clause, to be treated below, 
with other clauses, §§281 ff,, 296 ff, 

92 . Historical infinitive. In animated narrative the present infini- 
tive may displace the usual main verbs in narrative tenses. In this 
case, and this alone, the infinitive has its subject in the nominative. 
Such infinitives are generally in a series, with the effect of a vivid 
word picture, combining description with narration. 

ego 16gem recitire . . . ; ille furidsus urgere, / read the law . . th$ 
madman insisted ( Verr. IV, 149 ; cp. 136 16, 138 7) 
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11. SUPINE 

A. 508 ff.; D. 881 f.; B. 340 j G. 434 ff. 

93. The supine is a verbal noun of the fourth declension, having 
only two cases, an accusative and an ablative. The latter never takes 
an object. 

a. The accusative supine is used with verbs of motion to denote 
purpose. 

quCs tu ad m6 saliitatum mane miseras, whom you had sent to my 
house to make a mornmg call (7 10) 

b. The ablative supine has a very limited use with a few adjectives, 
such as facilis, difficilis, mirabilis, incrgdibilis, and with fas (or nefas) 
est, opus est. Of these supines in -d only a few are commonly met 
with, as dictu, factu, visn. 
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UNITS OF THE SENTENCE 
A. Word Groups containing the Cases 

94 . The attention of a reader of Latin is constantly drawn to 
groups of words bearing the stamp of this or that case form, — nouns 
or pronouns attended by adjectives or participles. But between the 
words which constitute such a group it may be that other words, 
singly or in a phrase, have been placed, so that care is required to 
differentiate the one unit from the other and to make clear their rela- 
tion to each other. Quick recognition of groups gives one a prelimi- 
nary notion of the meaning, without any rearrangement of the words 
or premature attempt to translate. Often it happens that the subject 
phrase and object phrase (direct or indirect object) stand together at 
the beginning of the sentence, and must be properly dealt with just 
where they stand, before proceeding further. That is, we think of 
them for the moment as counterparts, indispensable to the story or 
statement ; but we do not at once look for a verb. 

1 . NOMINATIVE 

A. 339 f., 284; D. 316 ff.; B. 166 ff.; G. 201 ff. 

95 . The subject of any finite verb (or of the historical infinitive; 
§ 92), if expressed at all, is in the nominative case. 

For the infinitive as subject nominative cp. §§ 88 f. 

a. The nominative is also the case of the predicate noun, pronoun, 
or adjective, unless the subject itself is in the accusative case 
(cp. § 99). 

A Nominatives are frequently appositive to other nominatives. 

c. The nominative may be used in place of the vocative as the case 
of direct address (cp. § 159). 
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2 . ACCUSATIVE WORD GROUPS* 

Accusative of the Direct Object 

A. 387-396; 397, /r; D. 404-419: B- 172-179. >84; G. 328-333, 339-343 

96. A transitive verb requires a direct object in the accusative 
case, indicating the person or thing affected directly by the action 
expressed by the verb, or the result produced by that action. 

vidgre hanc urbem . . . concidentem, to see this city falling in rums (57 19 ) 
illud signum conlocandum . . . locavgrunt, let the contract for the 
placing of that statue (46 17 ) 

a. The verb may be impersonal.^ 

ndnne pudgbat magistratus ? were not the magistrates asha^nedf 
(90 14 ) 

97. Cognate. With the verb (usually intransitive) is connected a 
noun of kindred meaning in the accusative ; or the accusative is that 
of a neuter pronoun or adjective. 

omnia . . . praeclara . . . sentirent, had all (i.e. ttone but) noble senti- 
ments (37 5 ) 

98. Two accusatives. These groups are of two kinds : 

a. Containing a direct and also a secondary object. 

1. When the verb is compounded with trans (or, less commonly, 
circum), the direct object is accompanied by another accusative con- 
nected with the preposition. 

2 . When the verb is one of asking, demanding, teaching, admonish- 
ing, there may be one object of the person and another of the thing 
(secondary object). The latter is retained if the verb is passive. 

e6s hoc moned, I give them this warning (28 31) 
mg primum sententiam rogavit, asked my opinion first (Quint, Fr. 
n, I, 3 ) 

b. Containing a direct object and an adjunct accusative. The latter 
is a predicate, and refers to the person or thing indicated by the direct 

^The group is often separated by the insertion of other words, but the 
careful reader notes the accusative forms as belonging together. 

2 For miseret, paenitet, pudet, etc., cp. §132. 
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object. Verbs of makings callings choosings electing^ regarding^ show- 
ing^ etc. are especially common in this combination, 
civis integrOs . . . servavi, I have kept the citizens uninju 7 -ed (47 32) 

In the passive both these accusatives become nominatives. 

99. Accusative and infinitive. A dependent infinitive requires a 
subject accusative if any subject is expressed ; ^ and if a predicate 
is added, this also must be in the accusative. The governing verb is 
one of sayings thinkings perceivings and the like. For the explanation 
of this construction cp. § 283. 

tabellfis prOferri iussimus, / ordered the tablets to be brought out 10) 

fatStur 86 esse hostem, he admits that he is an e^iemy (27 2) 

Other Uses 

A. 397. 423 ff-; D- 420-438; B. 181-185; G. 334-337. 343 

100. Of extent or duration. The accusative measures the distance, 
a dimension, or the length of time. 

pfinctum temporis, for an instant (66 6) 

101. Of place to which. In general with a preposition, ad, in, or sub. 

a. But names of towns and islands (usually small islands) omit the 
preposition. So also domum, home{yvard')'^\ rus, into the country ^ to the 

farm, Rgmam v6nit, he came to Rome (101 7) 

b. The general direction of a town, or its vicinity, is indicated by 
ad with the accusative. 

ad Forum Aur61ium, near Forum Aureliu^n (13 5) 

ad Corfinium, to {the neighborhood of) Corfinium (191 9 ) 

102. Of exclamation. Commonly with an adjective and often with 
an interjection. 

6 nSs be&tOs 1 how happy we {shall be)! (23 22) 

^For the independent infinitive cp. § 92 (historical) and § 298 (exclamatory 
accusative and infinitive). 

2 If domum has a genitive or a possessive pronoun, it may also have a 
preposition. 
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103. Adverbial. Various idiomatic uses, largely in stereotyped 
expressions. 

nihilne t§ . . . mSvgrunt? have made no impression upon you? (3 4 ) 
id temporis, at that time (cp. § 1 25 ) (7 11) 


Prepositional Phrases 


A. 220 f. ; D. 276, 278 ; B. 141, 143 ; G. 416, 418 

104. Many accusative phrases are made up of a noun or pronoun 
with a preposition or adverb used as a preposition, viz., 

ante, apud, ad, adv4rsum, 
circum, cis, ob, trans, secundum, 
penes, p 6 ne, prope, per, 
post, and all in -a and -ter ; ' 
abhinc, clam, postridiS, 
usque, versus, pridig. 


a. Three prepositions are used with the accusative if there is 

motion toward : . , , 

in, sub, and super 


For the ablative with these three cp. § 157 , a. 


3 . DATIVE WORD GROUPS'* 

Dative of the Indirect Object 
A. 361-372; D. 370-384; B. 187; G. 345-348 

105. Many transitive verbs take both a direct object in the accusa- 
tive and an indirect object in the dative. With the passive voice the 
dative is retained. 

quid vis nobis dare ? what are you willing to give us ? (134 6 ) 
ostendi tabellas Lentuld, / showed the tablets to Letttulus (39 23) 

li e. circa, citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, intra, iuxta, supra, ultra; 
and circiter, inter, praeter, propter, subter. 

2 Here also the case is often some distance away from the word upon which 
it depends, since other groups may intervene. 
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106. Many intransitive verbs require an indirect object in the dative 
to complete their meaning. Not a few verbs thus used are compounded 
with prepositions. For such verbs cp. § i lo. 

107. Intransitive verbs used with a dative may be grouped accord- 
ing to their meaning. But it must not be supposed that all verbs with 
these meanings admit or require the dative. In general we have here 

as prSsum, expedit 

r as obsum, noceO (but not laedC, which 
1 takes the acc.) 

r as c6d6, licet, fid6, cr6d5, opitulor (but 
\ not iuv6, acc.), medeor, pared, pared 

J as resistd, invided, irfiscor, minor (but 
1 not offendd, acc.) 

r as placed, placet (but not ddlectd, acc.), 
1 libet, faved, studed 
as displiced, displicet 
as imperd (but not iubed, acc.), suaded 
Jas dissuaded, imperd nd (but neither 
1 vetd nor prohibed, acc.) 

patriae, look out for yourselves^ provide 

placdre sibi, that it is its pleasure (11 20) 

nd mihi noceant, that they 7nay not injure me (48 23) 

108. When the passive voice is required these verbs are used 
impersonally. 

mihi . . . nihil ab istis iam noedri potest, no injury can now be done 
me by them (nihil not subject; cp. § 103) (48 24 ) 

109. The dative is also used with expressions of similar meaning. 

satis facere rei publicae, to do our whole duty to the state (3 15) 
mihi gratiae . . . aguntur, / am thanked (41 15) 
bellum populd Rdmand facere, to make war upoti the Roman people 
(24 12) 


to do with verbs expressing 

a. Advantage 
Disadvantage, loss, injury 

b. Yielding, trusting, believing, 

helping, obeying, sparing 
Their opposites (including 
envying, being angry, 
threatening) 

c. Pleasure, favor 
Displeasure 

d. Commanding, persuading 
Forbidding, dissuading 

ednsulite vdbis, prdspicite 

for the country (62 10 ) 
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110. With compounds. Many verbs compounded with prepositions 
take the dative. If the compound is transitive, it may take both a 
direct and an indirect object. 

a. The prepositions with which we are here concerned are 

ad, Inte, circum, c6n-, 
and these : in, inter, ob, 
post, prae, with super, sub. 

quibus . . . impendSre fatum aliquod, that a certain destiny is awaif- 
ing {threatening) them (24 6) 

omnibus eius cOnsiliis occurri, I withstood all his designs (43 27) 

b. Many other verbs so compounded are transitive and take the 
accusative, e.g. adeo, adgredior, oifendo, oppugno. 

Other Uses 

A. 373-385; 385-399; B. 188-192; G. 349-359 

111. Of reference or concern. The person concerned, whether to 
his advantage or disadvantage, is put in the dative. The connection 
of such a dative with the verb is usually very loose, so that in another 
language the construction would be one of possession (genitive, or pos- 
sessive pronoun), or something widely different from the Latin idiom. 

versatur mihi ante oculOs, comes before ?ny eyes (67 22) 

quid sibi . . . volunt ? what do they want (or fnean)} (29 32) 

Tongilium mihi Sduxit, he took Tongilius with him^ I observe (or the 
bare idea / or bless my soul! or on my word!) (20 26) 

a. The last example shows the dative of reference used with the 
greatest freedom, — the so-called ethical dative, which still survived in 
older English and has a counterpart in provincial on me. The trans- 
lation must be adapted to the context. 

112. Of separation. The same dative of reference is used with 
verbs of separation, to denote the person or (sometimes) thing from 
whom or which something is taken. 

quotigns . . . tibi extorta est ista sica d6 manibus ! how often has 
your dagger been wrested from your hands ! (9 19) 

For the ablative of separation cp. § 134. 
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113. Of possession. With the verb sum the possessor may stand 
in the dative. 

est enim nObis is animus, we have this resolution (49 1) 

quid sibi esset cum eis, what business he had with them (40 3) 

114. Of agent. From the person directly concerned (dative of refer- 
ence) to the agent was a very short step. Thus the dative is regular 
with the second (or passive) periphrastic, and often found with com- 
pound tenses of the ordinary passive. 

n6 illud quidem vObis neglegendum est, that point also you must not 
slight (74 4) 

dimicandum nObis cum ill5 fuisset, we should have had to fight with 
him (43 28) 

mihi . . . prdvisum est, steps have been taken by me (31 9) 

a. With this periphrastic the ablative of agent must be used if am- 
biguity would otherwise occur. For other reasons also the ablative 
may be preferred, as emphasis or rhetorical symmetry; but this is 
uncommon. 

quibus est d vObis . . . cdnsulendum, for whom measures must be 
taken by you (69 18) 

115. Of purpose or tendency. Usually a double dative construction, 
one dative indicating the person or thing concerned (reference), the 
other a purpose or tendency. 

quorum . . . fortdnae vObis curae esse dCbent, whose property ought 
to be your concern (74 10) 

multa . . . quae OmfimentO urbi esse possent, many things which 
might be an oma?nent to the city (149 20) 

novis niiptiis, for a new marriage (8 27) 

116. With adjectives. The dative is used with adjectives denoting 
likeness y nearness^ fitness ^ friendliness^ etc., together with their opposites. 

prozima Italiae, nearest to Italy (165 18) 

erat . . . ihcundus MetellO, he was agreeable to {a favorite with) 
Metellus (101 18) 

For similis, dissimilis, proprius, etc. with the genitive cp. § 128 . 
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4. GENITIVE WORD GROUPS 
Subjective and Objective 
A. 343. N. I ; 347 ; D. 326 ; B. 199 f. ; G. 363 f. 

117. Subjective. The genitive indicates the subject of an action 
or feeling. 

timor populi, the alarm of the people (S 5) 

debrum immortalium significdtiCnibue, upon signs sent by the im- 
mortal gods (32 25) 

118. Objective. The genitive denotes the object of some action or 
feeling, expressed or implied. 

public! cOnsili particeps, a sharer in public deliberations (8 13) 
mercSdem labbrum, reward of {for) labors (1129) 

Possession^ Connection^ Explanation^ Charge 
A. 343 ; 352 ; 359» ^ \ D* 328-336; B. 198, 202, 208 ; G. 361 f., 366, 373, 378 

119. Of possession. A special application of the subjective. It is 
not limited to a personal owner and may be used as a predicate. 

in M. Laecae domum, to Marcus Lceca^s house (6 18) 
humani cbnsili . . . esse, to belong to human wisdom (44 4) 

a. If possession is indicated by mens, tuus, noster, vester, suus, 
etc., a genitive, as unius, ipsius, omnium, may be added in a kind 
of apposition. 

120. Of connection. An extension of the possessive. 

dicendi exercitatib, practice in speaking (40 11) 
supplici causa, for the sake of punishment (66 10) 

121. Of explanation. A limited use of an explanatory genitive, 
where an apposition might be used. 

hoc pobtae nbmen, this term '' poet'" (107 )Z) 

122 . Of the charge. With verbs of accusing^ acquitting^ condemning^ etc. 
mb ipse inertiae . . . condemnb, I convict myself of inefficiency (6 1) 
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Description^ Value^ the Whole, Material 
A. 344-346, 417; D- 338-348; B. 197, 201, 203; G. 365-372, 379 f. 

123 . Of description. A noun in the genitive, with an adjective or 
pronoun in agreement, makes a descriptive phrase, which may be 
used as a predicate. 

eiusdem dignitatis . . . hominum, of tnen of the same rank ( 93 18 ) 
alicuius preti . . . esse, to be of considerable value (134 10 ) 

a. The descriptive genitive may express measure, size, etc., either 
in figures or in general terms. 

124 . Of indefinite value. With esse and verbs of valuing, buying, 
selling, esteeming, including faciO ; also with rgfert and interest (§130). 

est tanti, it is worth while (lit. of so much value) (12 18 ) 
parvi rSfert, it matters little {is of small advantage) (74 21 ) 

For the ablative of price or value cp. § 149. 

125 . Of the whole (partitive). Where part and whole are con- 
trasted 

nSmO . . . istOnim, no one of them (26 23 ) 

quid cdnsili, what plan (3 10 ) 

ubinam gentium, where in the world? (6 22) 

126 . Of material or composition. 

illam naufragOrum . . . manum, that co?npany of the ruined (com- 
posed of the wrecked) (30 12 ) 

tuOrum comitum . . . sentina rei piiblicae, dregs of the state, com- 
posed of your companions (8 11) 


Plenty, Want, Likeness, etc.. Action, Feeling 

A. 349; 356; 385^ 1 ^- 349 - 35 i» 354; B. 204, 212 ; G. 374 f., 383 

127 . Of plenty and want. With adjectives and verbs. For the 
ablative cp. § 146. 

plena Graec&rum artium,/«// of (rich in) Greek arts (100 28 ) 
refertO praedOnum mari, over a sea swarming with pirates (80 21) 
pienissimus piscium, very full of fish (148 23 ) 
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128 . With adjectives such as similisj dissimilis^ proprius^ commUniSy 
etc. For the dative with such adjectives cp. § ii6. 

tarn tui similis, so like you (6 12) 

disciplinae maiCrum proprium, in keeping with the training {tra- 
ditions) of our ancestors (8 6) 

129 . With nouns or adjectives of action or feeling. This and the 
following varieties of genitive (except that of § 130) show different 
uses of the objective genitive. 

multorum civium nec6s, the killing of many citizens (10 23) 
amantissimOs rei publicae, most patriotic (37 3) 
ferramentOrum studidsum, interested in cutlery (39 18 ) 


With Special Verbs 

350 f-» 354 f'» 3575 352, 358 If.; B. 206, 209-212; G. 3761.; 381 f.; 407, n. 2,</ 

130 . With rlfert and interest A possessive genitive with these 
verbs tells who is concerned, unless the ablative of a possessive 
pronoun, as mea, sua, vestrfi, can be used. 

The degree of interest or advantage is expressed by the genitive 
of value (§ 124), or by an adverb, as maximd, or by an adverbial accusa- 
tive neuter, as multum, quantum, etc. 

quantum salutis communis intersit, how much it concerns the com- 
mon safety {Mur, 4 ) 

meS videS quid intersit, / see what is to my interest (66 4 ) 

magni interest, it is of great consequence {Mur, 79 ) 

131 . With certain verbs or expressions of remembering, forgetting, 
reminding. obliviscere caedis, forget slaughter (6 23 ) 

a. With memini and reminiscor the accusative also is found ; and 
with recorder that is the regular construction. 

132 . With the impersonal verbs miserety paenitety pigety pudety taedet. 
An accusative object tells who has the feeling of pity, etc., while the 
genitive denotes the person or thing occasioning the feeling. 

mg . . , medrum factdrum . . . numquam paenitdbit, / shall never 
regret my acts (lit. it will never repent me of my acts) (62 27) 
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133. With potior. This verb, usually constructed with an ablative 
(cp. § 147 , a\ sometimes has the genitive, and always so with r 6 s in 
the sense of political power. 

rSrum potiri volunt, they wish to be masters of the situation (28 2 ) 


5 . ABLATIVE WORD GROUPS 
Separation^ Place Whence^ Comparison 
A. 400 ff., 426 ff., 406 f.; D, 440-450; B. 214, 229, 217; G. 390 f., 398 

134. Of separation. With verbs and adjectives denoting separation 
or deprivation, etc., an ablative is used, with or without a preposition. 
For the dative of separation cp. §112. 

quod . . . rSs publica maximis periculis sit liberata, because the state 
has been freed from the greatest dangers ( 41 15 ) 

vacua mortis periculQ, from the danger of death ( 61 17 ) 

135. Of place whence. This ablative has a preposition (a or ab, dS, 
6 or ex), except in the cases noted below. 

ex urbe, from the city (19 4 ) 
ex ks\^,from Asia (68 20) 

a. Prepositions are not used, as a rule, with the names of towns or 
cities, unless the vicinity is meant ; nor with those of small islands ; 
nor with domO, from home^ or rure, from the country (or farm). 

R 5 ma profectus est, he has set out from Rome (26 29) 

Corc^a, from Corcyra (184 10 ) 

exire domS mefi, to go out of my house {Caec. 34 ) 

136. Of comparison. When the first term in the comparison is in 
the nominative or accusative, the second term may stand in the abla- 
tive, if quam, than, is not inserted. Where quam is expressed, both terms 
are in the same case, or else quam introduces a complete clause of 
which the second term is the subject. 

Ihce sunt clftriOra, are plainer than day (5 24 ) 

quis ... est m 5 mitior? who is more merciful than If (57 17 ) 
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a. With amplius, plus, minus, longius, we often find, not the ablative, 
but the case which would be expected if these adverbs were not added. 

hOram amplius, an hour and more^ more than an hour (142 5) 

Ofigin^ Material^ Agent 
A. 403, 405; D. 451-455; B. 2i5f.; Q. 395 f., 401 

137. Of origin. With such words as nascor, natus, ortus, and the like 
the ablative denotes origin or descent. 

summo nati loco, of the highest birth {sprung frofn the highest dation) 
(60 15 ) 

138. Of material. Usually with the preposition ex. The phrase is 
sometimes attached directly to a noun. For the similar genitive cp, §126. 

signum . . . Cupidinis 6 marmore, a statue of Cupid in marble (131 23 ) 
quid puerO miserC fiet? what will become ^^(lit. be made out of) the 
poor boy ? (166 5 ) 

This may also be explained as ablative of means. 

139. Of agent. The personal agent with a passive verb is expressed 
by a prepositional phrase with a or ab. 

a m§ §iectum esse Catilinam, that Catiline has been driven out by me 
(24 23) 

Acconipafiiment^ Circumstance^ Accordance, Manner, Cai 4 se 
A. 412 f., 404; 1 ). 456-465; 13 . 219-222; G. 392, 402, 397 

140. Of accompaniment. With* cum, except for a few military 
phrases. The same construction is used with verbs oi fighting, making 
war, contending. 

occisus est cum liberis, was killed with his children (4 18 ) 
magnO comitatu, with a large retinue (37 14 ) 

141. Of attendant circumstances. The ablative, sometimes with cum, 
depicts the circumstances. 

hisce Ominibus, with these auspices {prospects) (17 17 ) 
nOn modo impellendO, not o?tly urging (equivalent to a present parti- 
ciple or a while-i^^MSt) (23 6) 
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142. Of accordance. This ablative, sometimes with ex or d6, indi- 
cates that in accordance with which something is done. 

slmili senates cdnsultd, in accordance with a similar decree of the 
senate (4 18) 

iussd cOnsulis, by order of the consul (12 28) 

143. Of manner. With the preposition cum, or without it if the noun 
has an adjective modifier. The cum-phrase often modifies a noun. 

cum gladiis miseram, / had sent {them) armed (37 13) 

144. Of cause or reason. Cause and reason are denoted by an abla- 
tive, requiring no preposition, but sometimes with ab, d6, or ex ; or 
with prae, if a preventing cause is meant. A phrase in the ablative 
absolute often denotes cause (§153). 

certd d6 causft,/^^ a certain reason (5 10) 

frigore etfamfi . . . perferendis, because of his endurance of cold and 
hunger (23 18) 


Description^ Plenty^ Want 

A. 415; 409, a\ 401 f.; D.466; 469, </; 440,3; H. 224; 218, 8; 214, i ; G. 400, 405 

145. Of description. The ablative with its adjective makes a phrase 
equivalent to an adjective. Such a phrase may serve as a predicate. 
When attributive it usually modifies some such noun as homd, vir, 
mulier, etc. For the less frequent genitive cp. § 123. 

homines ROmanOs hac . . . continentia, Romans of such self-control 
(84 19) 

nOn maxima v6rum eximifi venustdte, not very large, but of rare 
charm (131 28) 

146. Of plenty or want. The former may be treated as a variety of 
the ablative of means, while the latter is indistinguishable from an 
ablative of separation (§ 134). For the genitive cp. § 127 (pl6nus, etc.). 

cGnferti cibd, stuffed with food (24 3) 
sanguine redundavit, swam with blood (47 8) 
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Meansy Penalty^ Pricey Way 

A. 409 If.; 353; 4i6f.; 429,^1; D. 468-474; B. 218; 208, 2,3; 225; 218,9; G.401; 

378 , R, 3 ; 404 ; 389 

147. Of means. With this ablative no preposition is used. Properly 
it applies to things only, but to persons if they are treated as mere 
tools. 

scelerum exercitatiSne adsuSfactus, trained by practice in crimes 
(23 17) 

qui verbs . . . 6ici5, who banish , . , by a word (26 7) 

a. Certain deponent verbs take an ablative of means in place of a 
direct object (which they had in early Latin). 'Fhese are utor, fruor, 
fungor, potior, vescor, and several compounds of these verbs. 

For potior with the genitive cp. § 133. 

quSnim opera Citor, whose services I employ (37 12) 

his . . . meliSribus civibus uterSmur, we should find them better 
citizens (27 26) 

illis rSbus frui, to enjoy {benefit by) those things (74 1) 

b. The ablative of means is found with the following adjectives: 
contentus, satisfied ^ contented ; frgtus, relying upon. 

nostra . , . caede contentum, satisfied with the fmmler of us {who^ etc.) 
(6 8) 

neque humanis cSnsiliis frStus, nor relying upon human wisdom 
(32 24 ) 

An ablative of means with opus est (or usus est) tells what is 
needed. 

cui . . . mediocri virtute opus est, who has need of only moderate 
ability (166 10) 

148. Of the penalty. 

pemici 6 s 6 s civis morte mult&runt, have punished dangerous citizens 
with death (14 25) 

149. Of price or value. Where mention is made of buyings sellingy 
estimating, the price or valuation, if definite, is put in the ablative 
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(originally of means) ; also such neuters as magnC, parvS, etc. are used. 
For the genitive of indefinite value cp. § 124. 

signum . . . sgstertium quadraginta milibus vSnire n5n vidimus? 

have we )iot seen a statue sold for 40,000 sesterces ? {Verr. IV, 14) 
discessu nostrd emendum, to be purchased at the cost of our separation 

(172 9) 

150. Of the way by which. The route is the means by which one 
makes the journey ; hence there is no preposition. 

AurSlia via profectus est, he has left by the Aurelian U ay (22 18) 


Measure of Diffe7'e7tce, Respect, Absolute 
A. 414, 418 ff. ; L). 475-484; B. 223, 226 f.; 0.403,397,409!. 

151. Of the measure of difference. The amount of the difference 
involved in a comparison is expressed by the ablative, often in cor- 
relative terms. 

multd m5 vigilare acrius, that I am much more vigilant (6 16) 

paucis ante diSbus, a few days ago (36 4) 

qu6 minus , . . hOc magis, the less . . . the more (91 29) 

152. Of respect. The respect in which a statement holds true is 
denoted by an ablative. 

qufi semper valuit, in which {respect) he was always strong (40 11) 

a. With the adjectives dignus and indignua this ablative is very 
common. 

dignum custOdia, worthy of {desennng) arrest (11 15) 

153. Absolute. A noun or pronoun in the ablative, with a parti- 
ciple or adjective in agreement with it, may be more or less independ- 
ent of the rest of the sentence (hence the term absolute) ; but this 
extremely common form of ablative phrase is usually equivalent in 
meaning to a clause of time, circumstance, cause, condition, or con- 
cession. A noun may take the place of the participle or adjective. 
The subject or object of the sentence is rarely repeated in the 
ablative phrase. 
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Mario et Valerio cOnsulibus, in the consulship of Marius and Valerius 
(419) 

integris signis, the seals still intact^ without breaking the seals 
(37 20) 

occlusis tabernis, when the shops have been closed (61 4) 

(tabernis) incensis, if the shops had been bunted (61 5) 

a. There is also an impersonal ablative absolute in the neuter of the 
participle. 

auspicatO after taking the auspices {Mur. 1) 

Place Where, Time When, with refert and interest 

A. 423 ff*; 35 S»^; 485-495.352; B- 228, 230 f., 211 ; G. 385 ff., 393 f., 381 f. 

154. Of the place where. The place in which is indicated in three 
ways : 

a. By the locative ablative with the preposition in. 

in meO lectO, in my bed (7 6) 
in Italia, in Italy (6 2) 

For near, in the vicinity of, expressed by an accusative with ad, 
cp. § I o I , 

b. By the locative ablative without a preposition : 

1. Names of towns. 

Praeneste, at Prceneste {Plane. 63) 

Syracusis, at Syracuse (138 24) 

2. Names of islands, especially small islands. 

Leucade, at Leucas (183 8) 

3. In phrases such as 

cuncta Asia atque GraecU, in all Asia and Greece (72 1) 
isdem parietibus, inside the same house walls (11 7) 

4. In certain very common words, as locO, parte (or their plurals), 
terra, mari, etc. 

terra marique, on land and sea (24 13) 
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c. By the locative case (cp. § 158). This applies to nouns possess- 
ing this case form, viz., 

1. Names of cities or towns of the first or second declension ; rarely 
of the third. 

Rdmae, Rome (88 1) 

Sinuessae, at Sinuessa (192 14) 

Neapoli, at Naples {SulL 53) 

Agrigen ti, at Agrigentum (140 17) 

Dyrrhachi, at Dyrrhachium (161 4) 

CarthSgini, at Carthage'^ U? 90) 

2. Names of small islands, if of the first or second declension. 

Corey rae, at Corey ra (184 1) 

3. A few other words, as 

domi, at home 

militiae and belli, in war^ in the field 
humi, on the ground 
animi, in mind 

rdri (third declension), in the country^ on the farm 

An appositive to a locative must be in the ablative with or with- 
out in. 

Antiochiae, . . . celebri quondam urbe, at Antioch, formerly a 
populous city (100 21) 

155. Of time when. The time at which or within which anything 
occurs is placed in the ablative, usually without a preposition, 
hestemd dig, yesterday (22 8) 

qudrtO Kalendas Ifinias, on the twenty-ninth of May (162 13) 
Kalendis Sextllibus, on the first of Sext His (174 3) 
discessh cgterOrum, upon the departure of the rest (6 8) 
proximis comitiis cdnsuldribus, at the recent consular election (7 26) 
triduO, within three days (26 17) 
find annd, within one year (80 24) 

a. There is also a rare locative of time at which, as yesterday \ 
vesperi, at evening. 

^ But also locative ablative, Carthagine. 
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156. With refert and interest. For this construction of uncertain 
origin cp. § 130. With rgfert Cicero uses only mea, sua, etc. 

non plus sua referre, that it no more concer'ned him {Quinct, 19) 


Prepositional Phrases 
A. 220 f.; D. 277 f.; B. 142 f. ; G. 417 f. 

157. Many ablative phrases are made up of a noun or pronoun 
with a preposition, viz., 

dbs,^ ab, i, cum, coVam, de, 
prae, prd, sine, ex or 5 . 

a. The three prepositions used with the accusative with the idea of 
motion toward (§ 104, a) are used also with the ablative if the idea 
is either of rest or of motion within the limit stated, viz., 

in, sub, super (equals dg) ^ 


6. THE LOCATIVE CASE 
A. 427 ; D. 486 ff. ; B. 232 ; G. 41 1 

158. The locative case indicates the place at or in which. There 
are also a very few locatives denoting the time at which. Since this 
case is often indistinguishable from an ablative, its use has been 
already stated under that head (§§154; 155, 

a. In the singular the locative is like the genitive in the first and 
second declensions ; but in the third and fourth declensions a few 
locatives singular are like the dative.* 

All other locatives have the same form as the ablative. 

b. Adjectives and pronominal adjectives are seldom used with loca- 
tives. But a few phrases are quite common, as 

domi meae, at my home (24 28) 

^ Hardly used except in abs te. 

^I.e. when super means concerning^ on^ in reference to (colloquial). Sub- 
ter with an ablative is found once in Cicero, and in poetry. 

^For at home, however, doml is common; domuT, unusual. 
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7 . THE VOCATIVE CASE 
A. 340; D. 321 f¥. ; B. 17 1 ; G. 201, R. 2 

159 . The vocative is the case of address. In many instances it 
cannot be distinguished from the nominative, which may be used in 
the same way (§95, c). 

habSmus senates cOnsultum in t6, Catilina, we have a decree of the 
senate against yon ^ Catiline (4 9) 

<2. In form the vocative is like the nominative, with these exceptions : 

1. In nouns and masculine adjectives and participles of the second 
declension the vocative ends in -e. 

2 . In nouns in -ius of the second declension the vocative ends in 
-i. But adjectives of this form have vocatives in -ie. 

3. The possessive meus has the vocative form mi. 

4. In certain Greek names of various forms. 

B, Dependent Clauses 

A. 278 f. ; D. 709; B. 165 ; G. 472, 504 ff. 

160 . Another kind of word group is that which makes up a subor- 
dinate, or dependent, clause ; and nothing is more important for the 
reader of Latin than to form the habit of recognizing such a group 
as a distinct unit, and of asking himself a number of questions about 
such a unit, before attempting a translation. The dependent group 
has, of course, a definite part to play in the development of the 
thought. What that part is, the reader must discover, not by a rash 
guess, made before even a Roman could have grasped the sense, but 
by carefully observing what is already given, and patiently waiting 
for further light as the sentence proceeds. 

a. As there may be no noun or adjective or adverb which fully 
covers what we wish to express, we frame a clause to suit our pur- 
pose, and then make it serve in place of one or the other of those 
three parts of speech. Hence in Latin, as in modern languages, a 
dependent, or subordinate, clause is equivalent to 

I . A substantive serving as subject or object of the main verb, or other- 
wise performing the duty commonly assigned to a noun or pronoun. 
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2 . An adjective designating or describing a person, a thing, a state 
of things, etc. Such a clause will be introduced by a relative pro- 
noun or by a relative adverb. 

3. An adverb expressing one or the other of the following relations : 
purpose, result, cause, time or circumstance, condition, concession, 
comparison, etc. Such a clause is usually introduced by a conjunction, 
as ut, cum, quam, si, ng. 

h. As a large proportion of the conjunctions which introduce 
dependent clauses were slowly developed out of the interrogative- 
relative pronoun, we begin with the dependent question and the rela- 
tive clause (substantive and adjective clauses respectively). 

1 . THE INDIRECT, OR DEPENDENT, QUESTION ' 

A. 330 ff., 573 ff. ; D. 8i2ff. ; B. 300; G. 460 ff. 

161. A question not directly addressed to a listener may become 
subject or object of a verb, or otherwise dependent, and is then called 
an indirect question, requiring the subjunctive and tenses suited to 
that of the main verb (cp. §64). If another clause depends upon the 
indirect question, it will have the same mood. 

causa quae sit videtis, you see what the situatio7i is (69 4) 

a. If a question with -ne or num becomes indirect, these signs of 
the question lose their usual distinctions (§32). In Cicero ndnne is 
used in such questions only after quaerS. In a double indirect ques- 
tion necne takes the place of annSn (§ 34 ). 

quaesivi . . . fuisset necne, I asked whether he had been ... or 
not (25 8) 

For such a question introduced by si, to see whether^ whether, 
cp. § 266. 

162. Nescio an and baud scio an mean I don't know but^ I rather 
think, or simply perhaps. Nescid quis may lose the interrogative sense 
and mean nothing more than aliquis. 

a. Indirect questions must be carefully distinguished from relative 
clauses. 


iFor direct questions cp. §§ 28 ff. 
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2. THE RELATIVE CLAUSE 
Relative and Antecedent 
A. 304 ff. ; D. 551 if. ; B. 250 f. ; G. 610 if. 

163. Out of an original direct question was slowly developed the 
relative clause; for the pronoun was at first always interrogative. 
A question might be followed by something like an answer, usually 
marked by a demonstrative pronoun, and the two parts were so closely 
linked in thought that the question element gradually became subor- 
dinate. Thus, as the question lost its independent value, the inter- 
rogative pronoun by degrees became a relative ; and the fossil question, 
now a relative clause, often kept its place at the beginning of the 
sentence. But the expected demonstrative may be omitted. 

164. In many cases the so-called antecedent, or word to which the 
relative refers, stood in the second part of the sentence, follov;ing, 
instead of preceding. 

quSs . . . esse inflammatOs sciSbam, eos . . . remansisse, that those 
whom I knew to be aroused . . . had remained (36 13) 

Ut, cum, and other conjunctions may be immediately followed by a 
relative whose antecedent is reserved for another clause. 

165. Commonly an antecedent, with or without a demonstrative 
pronoun, does in fact precede the relative clause. 

fOns . . . cui nCmen Arethusa est, a fountain which bears the 7ta?ne 
Arethusa (148 21) 

166. Often the antecedent appears in both clauses (relative clause 
and main sentence). 

certO dig, qui digs futdrus esset, etc., oti a certam day^ which was to 
be the^ etc. (5 27) 

167. Another order is demonstrative, relative clause, antecedent. 

ea quam dixi Insula, the Island which / mentioned^ the aforesaid 
Island (148 15) 

Cases of this kind help us to understand that a relative clause is 
usually equivalent to an expanded adjective. 
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168. A survival of the ancient question is seen in the so-called 
incorporation of the antecedent in the relative clause. 

ut, quam urbem . . . flSrentissimam . . . esse voluSrunt, hanc . . . 
defendant, that they defend this city, whose prosperity they have 
ordained (lit. that, what city they have willed should be most 
prosperous, they defend this \city'^ (33 3) 

quae gens una restat, the only remaining nation (lit. what people 
alone remains) (46 17) 

a. In the last example, and many like it, the whole relative clause 
resembles an appositive, referring back to another word which is 
recalled in a new antecedent set in the relative clause. 

169. A relative clause virtually equivalent to an enlarged appositive 
often precedes that to which it refers. 

quod maximS tempus hoc postulat, what the situation requires most 
of all (followed by a description of the type of man needed) {Mur. 83) 

Connecting, Furnishing Subject or Object 
A. 308 ; 307, b . ; D. 564, 559 ; B. 251, 4, 6 ; G. 610. 616 

170. As a link of connection with a previous sentence or clause the 
relative pronoun very frequently serves in place of a conjunction {and, 
and yet, but, for, so, etc.) with a personal or demonstrative pronoun. 
Thus the relative becomes equivalent to et is, is enim, etc. 

qui spem Catilinae . . . aluSnint, and they have fed the hopes of 

Catiline (16 22) 

mailem secum . . . Sduxisset : qui si hie permanent, / wish he had 
taken them away with hhn ; but if they remain here (21 13) 

171. A relative clause from which we get a subject not otherwise 
expressed may be viewed in the light of an expanded substantive. 
Thus in the English '*who steals my purse, steals trash” we are taught 
to supply he with the main verb ; but the untutored turns the relative 
clause unconsciously into ** the thief of my purse.” 

qui ... 86 in urbe commSverit, whoever stirs (future) in the city = 
any {future) rioter in the city (32 5) 

qui accessistis Hennam, any visitors to Henna among you (144 30) 
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172. Similarly a relative clause may serve as an enlarged object, 
quae ego dgferrem, my report (20 13) 

quae ednari poterunt, what can be healed [the curable) (24 18) 

Here ea may be supplied, but rather as a matter of formal analysis 
than as needed for prompt understanding of what is meant. 

Description^ Result^ with dignus^ Purpose 

A. 534 ff-; 531. 2; 726 ff., 735* 7^5 5 282 ff. ; G. 630!. 

173. A relative clause with the indicative mood, usually explanatory, 
may describe a person or thing. 

is . . . imperator qui s 6 ipse nOn continet, a general who does not 
have himself in hand (83 25) 

174. Much more usually the descriptive relative clause, characteriz- 
ing a person or thing, has the subjunctive (cp. § 178 ). Frequently 
there is a negative expressed or implied. Sometimes the idea of pur- 
pose or result is present. 

nSmO est . . . qui tS nCn metuat, there is no one who does not fear 
you (8 18) 

habSs ubi ostentfis tuam . . . patientiam, you have a chance to display 
your endurance (lit. where you may) (14 4) 
quid est quod . . . dubitstis ? what (reason) is there why you should 
be in doubt ? (\^Z\l) 

175. Many relative clauses with the subjunctive clearly express a 
result. Such a relative result clause is often indistinguishable from the 
descriptive type, 

qui nOn . . . patiatur, as not to permit (108 2 ) 
quae n 6 n ferrO . . . dSbilitari . . . possit, that it cannot be weakened 
by the sword (117 21) 

176. Relative clauses with the subjunctive follow certain adjectives, 

as dignus, indignus, idOneus. 

nOn dignum quod in su5 argentO Verr 6 s habCret, not worthy to be 
kept by Verres in his (collection of) silver (134 11) 
dignOs . . . quorum salutem tfili virO commendOtis, deserving to have 
you commit their safety to such a man (72 18) 
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177. Very frequent are relative clauses of purpose with the subjunc- 
tive (cp. § 174 ). 

qui ex aedibus CethSgi . . . efferret, to bring (lit. who should bring) 
fr-orn the house of Cethegus (88 6 ) 
ndn quae m5 tegeret, not to protect me {Mur. 52) 

For clauses with the relative adverbs ubi, unde, qu 6 , cp. §§ 204 - 206 . 


Cause., Concession., Restriction., Proviso 
A. 535, d,e; D. 729 f.; B. 283, 3. 5 ; G. 627, 633 f. 

178. The relative descriptive clause with the subjunctive may be 
used to state a reason or explanation. 

peccasse mihi videor qui a t6 discesserim, / seem to have made a mis- 
take in leaving you (182 9) 

qui tuae virtutis Homgrum praecCnem inv6neri8, since you found in 
Homer a herald of your valor (110 6 ) 

In this use qui is equivalent to cum is, cum ego, cum tu, etc. ; and 
the causal relation is often made clearer by combining ut, or quippe, 
or praesertim with qui. 

179. With the subjunctive a relative clause, noncommittal at first 
sight, may prove to be concessive or adversative (although^ whereas) 
(cp. § 55 , ^). 

qui pauld ante aliquid . . . respondisset, although he had made some 
answer a little while before (39 16 ) 

180. A relative clause may make a restriction or add a proviso. 

a. With the subjunctive : 

qui modo tolerabili condiciOne sit servitutis, at least if {provided) his 
lot as a slave is endurable (60 20) 

quod commode valetudinis tuae fiat, so far as may be done without 
detriment to your health (181 17) 

b. With the indicative : 

quod ad me attinet, so far as I am concerned {Rose. Am, 120) 
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Indirect^ Attraction^ General Relatives ; Other Uses 
A. 591 ff., 519; D. 905, 801, 907 ; B. 323 f., 312 , G. 628 f., 625 

181. Indirect. Wherever a relative clause contains the thought, 
reason, etc. of another, or of the speaker at another time, the verb 
must be in the subjunctive. Such a clause is often dependent upon 
an infinitive, or upon the subjunctive verb of another dependent clause. 

praemium prOposuit, qui inv6nisset novam voluptatem, offered a 
reward to the discoverer of a new pleasure {'fuse. Disp. V, 20) 

182. Attraction. Any relative clause v^hich would normally have 
the indicative may have the subjunctive by attraction to another sub- 
junctive clause, or as an integral part of a thought involving an infini- 
tive or a gerund. 

initium quae vellem . . . dicendi, the beginning of saying what I 
please (115 4) 

183. General relatives. Another class of relative clauses is intro- 
duced by an indefinite relative pronoun, — quisquis, whoever \ quidquid, 
whatever', quicumque (or qui), whoever', etc., — ^or by the corresponding 
adverbs (conjunctions), asubicumque, tvherever', utcumque, whenever. 
Such clauses regularly show the indicative. They are very often 
equivalent to general conditions (si quis, ut quis, etc.), and as such 
may take any of the conditional forms (cp. §§25off., 171). 

184. Other relative words are the adjectives quantus, qualis, quot, 
having as their demonstrative counterparts tantus, talis, tot. 

a. So varied are the uses to which a relative clause may be put 
that it is necessary to avoid haste in identifying the function of this 
unit, and in attempting to translate before one has appraised the en- 
tire context, with particular attention to what follows. This caution 
applies even to relative clauses with the indicative. For example : 

in qu5 est aliquid extrgmum (equivalent to si in eO, etc.), if it has any 
end (124 16) 

b. Where a relative clause was introduced by ubi, where, tvhen ; 
unde, whence ; qu5, tvhither', ut, limv, etc., these relative adverbs soon 
became conjunctions (see §§ 185 ff., 204 ff.). This was also the history 

of cum, quam, quod, quin, etc. 
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3. UT-CLAUSES 

Independent : Question^ Exclamation^ Wish 
A. 462, fjf; 442; D. 843, <J!; 680 ff.; B. 279; G. 558, 261 

185. Ut was originally an interrogative adverb derived from quis? 
qui ? and accordingly meant how ? (also where t like ubi, which 
had the same origin). Thus in conversation ut vales? meant how 
are you t In our texts, however, questions introduced by ut are 
regularly indirect, and often follow verbs of seeing and showing 
(cp. §§i6i f.). 

186. One type of direct question with ut and the subjunctive is 
that which with scornful emphasis repudiates something as absurd 
)r impossible. 

t6 ut ulla rgs frangat ? anything crush you ? (12 12) 

tu ut ilia cargre . . . possis ? you be able to dispense with that ? 
(13 13) 

Similar questions occur without ut (cp. §55, d). 

187. Questions easily pass into exclamations. 

ut contempsit ac pr5 nihilO putavit ! how he despised aiid pooh- 
poohed! {Mil. 64) 

188. Wishes, more or less exclamatory, were in early Latin intro- 
duced by ut or uti, but later regularly by the strengthened utinam. 

utinam tibi istam mentem di immortales duint 1 may the immortal 
gods give you that intefition I (12 14) 

utinam ille . . . capias Sduxissetl would that he had led out his 

forces! (20 26) 

These examples show how the tense distinguishes a wish still pos- 
sible of fulfillment from one which can no longer be realized. 

The uses just described are found in independent sentences, the 
ut-clause being complete in itself. Most ut-clauses are dependent, 
being subordinated to another verb. 
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Dependent : Purpose^ Fear^ Result 

A. 530 ff., 537 f., 563 ff. ; D. 720 ff., 732, 737 ff. ; B, 282, 284, 295 ff. ; G. 544 ff. 
a. Purpose Clauses 

189. When placed in the same sentence with another clause (the 
main statement) a clause introduced by ut, how^ came by degrees to 
express no longer a wish, coordinate to the main clause, but the pur- 
pose of the principal action, to which it became subordinate. 

tollere incipiunt, ut referrent, they be^in to lift it, in order to carry 
it back (138 3) 

expCnam, . . . ut . . . scire possitis, / will explain, that you 7 nay 
know (36 20 ) 

190. Such an ut-clause of purpose is equivalent to an adverb, — an 
adverbial modifier of the verb upon which it depends, usually the 
main verb. More loosely attached, it may give the purpose of the 
speaker or writer. 

ut terrae mStus relinquam, to say nothing about the earthquakes (44 9 ) 

Ut aliud nihil dicam, to say no more {nothing else) {Mur. 32 ) 

191. To prepare the way for a purpose clause, a demonstrative 
term was often inserted in advance, as ita, eO, ide5, idcircQ, ea mente, 
h5c cOnsilid, etc. 

192. Such a clause may become a substantive, to be used as sub- 
ject, predicate, object (especially after verbs of advising, requesting, 
decreeing, commanding, ivilling, taking care (including faciS), etc.), or 
in apposition (cp. quod-clauses, § 236). 

t6 5r6 ut . . . ad m6 scribSs, / beg you to write to me (162 18) 

mandftta . . . ut servOrum praesidiO uterStur, instructions to make 
use of slave troops (38 16) 

193. If a purpose clause is negative, ut is sometimes followed by 
n6, or by nOn if the negative affects a single expression. 

ut isti abs t6 n6 auferantur, that those {cups) may not be taken from 
you (134 6) 

ut plhra nOn dicam, to refrain from saying more (86 23) 
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a. But in general n6 alone (without ut) introduces a negative pur- 
pose clause. In other words, n6 itself became a conjunction (cp. § 272). 

For other ways of expressing purpose cp. §§ 177, 80, 82, 84, 93. 

Clauses expressing a Fear (Negative) 

194. The wish that a thing might happen (an ut-clause, § 188) was 
joined with a verb of fearing, added to express one’s apprehension, 
as the desire might not be attained. This amounted to saying one 
feared that the thing desired might not be realized. Thus the ut-clause 
became substantive. 

vereor ut hoc . . . intellegi possit, / fear this cannot be tmdersiood 
(originally, / ani afraid {have my doubts), — may this be mtelli- 
gib let) (11911) 

verSri . . . ut habeam, to fear that / 7nay not have (69 7) 

For the positive fearing clause (with nS, since the outcome is un- 
desirable) cp. §275. 


c. Result Clauses 

195. A clause with ut and the subjunctive often denotes a result. 
Most frequently it is an adverbial modifier of the governing verb, 
which commonly precedes. 

ut a senatu . . . perspici possent, so that they could be seen clearly 
by the senate (45 16) 

196. If negative, a result clause will contain nOn (not n6, as in pur- 
pose clauses), nemo, nullus, nihil, etc., or a negative verb, as nesciS. 

ut non plurls s6cum . . . trahant, {in such a way) as not to drag 
more with them (74 29) 

Sometimes such a clause is best rendered by without and a verbal 
noun, as without dragging more with them, in the above example. 

197. If the negative is to be followed by an affirmative, nSn ut is 
preferred to ut nSn. 

nOn ut ab hoste aliqu5 . . . sed ut 5 barbaris praed5nibus vexftta esse 
videatur, so that it has the appearance of having been ravaged 
not by so7ne foe, but by barbarian pirates (150 12) 
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198. Often the result clause has a correlative demonstrative term, 
as ita, sic, is, tantus, tails. 

tanta fuit operis tarditas ut, etc., such was the slowness of the work 
that^ etc. (45 18 ) 

ita triumpharunt ut ille . . . rggnaret, they triumphed without his 
ceasing to reign (70 7) 

In the latter case the effect is that of a restriction. 

199. A result clause with ut, ut nOn, etc. may lose its adverbial 
force and become a substantive, as subject, object (of such a verb as 
faciO or efficiO), predicate, or appositive (cp. § 192 ). 

fecerat autem hoc senatus, ut . . . cunctus cSnsurgeret, this was 
what the senate had done^ — it rose in a body (201 8) 
nOli committere ut . . . expleas, etc., do not think of performings etc. 
(204 5 ) 

fore ut . . . nOn possem, that I should be unable (20 20 ) 
reliquum est ut . . . pauca dicamus, it remains for me to say a few 

words (86 28 ) 

tantum abest ut . . . videar, ut . . . intellegam, / am so far frotn 
seeming . . . that I understands etc. (substantive clause followed by 
adverbial clause) (96 29 ) 

illud . . ut . . . signum statuergtur, the circumstance that the statue 
was being set up (46 28 ) 


Depefident : TimCs Concessions Provisos Comparison 
A. 543; 527 f.; 323, a\ D. 745 f., 748,809; B. 287, 278; G. 561 ff.; 608; 552, R. 3 

d. Temporal Clauses with ut 

200. A temporal clause may be introduced by ut, when or since 
(ever since). The verb is regularly in the perfect indicative or, if re- 
peated action is involved, in the pluperfect (past perfect). 

ut v 6 n! ad urbem, since I came to the city (186 13 ) 
ut BrundisiO profectus est, from the date of his departure from 
Brundisium (82 14 ) 

Messinam ut quisque nostrum vgnerat, whenever one of us ca?ne to 
Messana (132 4 ) 
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a. To ut may be added primum, to denote as soon as (cp. § 204 , b). 

ut primum ex pueris excessit Archias, as soon as An/nas advanced 
beyond boyhood (100 19) 

e. Concessive uNClauses 

201. A subjunctive clause with ut may denote a concession. 
Originally it expressed a wish (§188), but acquired a concessive 
sense when fully subordinated to the main clause. 

ut reliqua ex sententia succedant, even supposing the other matters 
him out as we wish {ad Brut. I, 9, 3) 

The subjunctive without ut is sometimes used in the same way 

(cp. §ss.4 

/. Proviso Clause with ut 

202. An ut-clause may contain a proviso, especially if modo or ita 
precedes (cp. § 276). This also was originally a wish. 

modo ut haec nObis loca tenSre liceat, provided {if) only I am per- 
mitted to keep this district (185 10) 

g. Comparative ut-Clauses 

203. An ut-clause with the indicative may make a real comparison, 
involving a matter of fact. 

ut opinor, as I think., in 7ny opinion (10 16) 
ut potui, as best I could (10 27) 

a. The main clause may have a corresponding demonstrative term, 
as ita or sic ; or sicut may take the place of ut. 

viv 6 s ita ut nunc vivis, you will live as you are now living (6 14) 

1). Such a comparison may serve as a restriction (ut = in so far as)\ 
or it may border on the causal clause. 

ut hominem praestSre oportet, so far as a mere ?nan should guarantee 
(96 24) 

ut semper fuit apertissimus, having always been perfectly frank 
{Mur. 51) 
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c. The combination of an ita-clause with an ut-clause may be com- 
pared to an equation, the two statements balancing each other as 
equally true. Thus in asseveration, comparable to an oath. 

ita mihi salva r6 publica v6biscum perfrui liceat, ut ego . . . n6n 
atrScitate animi moveor, lit. so may I be permitted to enjoy, etc., 
as, etc. ; but in English we substitute as for so, and omit any equiva- 
lent for ut, — as I hope I may enjoy with you the safety of the 
state, . . . / a 7 n 7 iot unpelled by cruelty hi 7 ny heart 15) 


4. CLAUSEvS WITH UBI, UNDE, QUO, QUOAD, QUO MINUS 
Place, Thne, Purpose, Result 
a. UbZ-Clauses and unde-ClsLMses 

R 53^ 2; 537, 2; 542 f. ; D. 716, 735, 745 ff.; B, 282, 2; 287 ; G. 6301., 561 ff 

204. A clause introduced by ubl denotes 

a. The place where ; and if descriptive, or if it involves the idea of 
a purpose or result, it must have the subjunctive. Here ubi is a rela- 
tive adverb. 

habgs ubi ostentSs tuam . . . patientiam famis, you have a cha 7 ice 
to display your enduratice of hunger A) 
nihil est . . . ubi . . . resistamus, the 7 'e is no place where we 77 iay get 
our footing again {Mur. 84) 

b. The time when (ubi a conjunction) ; usually with the perfect 
indicative. 

qui m6 ubi vidSrunt, and when they saw 7 ne (134 2) 

For as soon as ubi primum is common (cp. ut primum, § 200, a ; 
cum primum, § 223 fin. ; and simul atque, § 277). 

205. A clause introduced by the relative adverb unde denotes the 
place from which, the source, or the person from whom. If descrip- 
tive, or if it involves a purpose or result, the mood is subjunctive. 

nihil est . . . unde nOs reficiamus, we have 710 7 neatis of recovering 
ourselves {Mur. 84) 

unde from whom / might lear 7 t {Cato Maior, 12) 
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A. 531, a; 540, N. 3; 553 ff.; 718; 770; 762; 764 f.; 720, III; 

B. 282, I, a; 286, i,b', 293; 295, 3; G. 545, 2; 541, N. 2; 571 f.; 549 

206. A clause introduced by the relative adverb quo may denote 
the place whither, etc., with the subjunctive if descriptive or expressing 
purpose or result. 

quo quemque proficisci placeret, to what place you preferred to have 
each one go (7 1) 

ullam . . . oram tarn d6sertam . . . qu5 ni5n . . . fama pervaserit, 

ajiy shore so desolate that the report has not reached it (86 18) 

207. Another type of purpose clause, with qu6 as a conjunction, 
almost always contains a comparative adjective or adverb. 

quo plus apud ilium meae litterae . . . valSrent, that my letters might 
have more effect upon him (187 16) 

Note that one does not say ut plus, ut plurgs, and the like. 

208. A clause with non quo (or with neque for non) with the sub- 
junctive states a reason only for the purpose of rejecting it, usually 
in contrast with the real reason ; cp. § 237 (nSn quod). 

non quo quicquam metueret, not that he had any fear (137 17) 

209. Quo combines with ad to form quoad, until^ as long as, intro- 
ducing clauses of time. If the ^//////-clause involves expectation or 
anticipation, quoad is followed by a verb in the subjunctive. 

210. Clauses with quo minus express purpose, — that . . . not, .in 
order that . . . not, often after such verbs as impedid, ddterred, prohibed,^ 
and other expressions of hindermg. If the main verb has a negative 
(even implied, as in a question), quin is commonly preferred to qud 
minus ; but exceptions are numerous (cp. § 211 ). 

qud minus . . . praetdrem occideret, to stand in the way of his killing 
the preetor (42 22) 

1 But the usual construction with prohibed is the accusative and infinitive. 
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5. QUiN-CLAUSES 

A. 558f.; D. 720, III f.; 725; 728; 735’^.; B. 283!.; 295,3; 298; 0.5541!., 632 

211. Quin, originally an interrogative (qui-ne? why notT)^ may in- 
troduce a result clause in a negative sentence, or in a question imply- 
ing a negative. 

numquam tarn male est Siculis quin aliquid facStS . . . dicant, the 

Sicilians are never so badly off that they do not have something 
witty to say (142 13) 

212. Quin introduces also substantive clauses in negative sentences, 
or in questions implying a negative ; commonly with verbs of hinder- 
ing^ delaying, doubting, etc., as deterred, retined, dubitd, and similar 
expressions, as ndn eat dubium (cp. §§210, 246). 

et quiaquam dubitabit quin huic hoc tantum bellum permittendum 
ait? and will anyone doubt that this great war should be intrusted 
to this man f (86 3) 

213. Quin-clauses may also describe a person or thing (quin = qui 
ndn). Here again the sentence is negative, or virtually so. 

Meaaanam . . . ndmd v€nit quin viaerit, no one came to Messana 
without going to see, etc. (133 7) 

Ndn quin is found in causal clauses, not that . . . not, not but that, 
etc. (cp. §§208, 237). 


6 . QUAM-CLAUSES 

A. 3231 .V'; 55* i 543; 57i» 555 » n. 2; D. 745, 747 f., 762, 733; B. 291 f. ; 

283, 2, ; G. 574 If., 561 ff., 298, 568 f. 

214. A comparison may take the form of a clause introduced by quam 
{how, how Tnucli), especially if a comparative (as potiua, priua, etc.) 
or the demonstrative tarn has preceded. The clause requires a sub- 
junctive if the will is involved. 

latius patet . . . quam quiaquam putat, is more far-reaching than any- 
one thinks {Mur. 78) 
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215. If the comparison is a matter of time, ante, prius, or post 
(postea) is used with quam. With postquam (posteaquam) the per- 
fect indicative is regular. With antequam and also priusquam the 
indicative mood is used, unless an idea of preparation or forestalling 
(i. e. purpose) is present, in which case the subjunctive is required. 

ante quam . . . dicere instituO, before / begin to speak {Mur. 2) 
posteaquam attulerunt, after they had brought it (137 27) 
antequam dS med adventu audire potuissent, before they could have 
got wind of my coming {Plane. 98) 

Instead of post one sometimes finds postridiS, on the day after ^ fol- 
lowed by quam. 

216. Result or descriptive clauses may follow quam or quam ut, 
with a comparative preceding. 

aliquantd amplius quam ferre possent, considerably more than they 
could bear {Verr. IV, 76) 

217. Quam combines with diu in time clauses. Cp. dum, §240. 
quam diu quisquam erit, so long as there is {shall be) anyone (6 13) 


7 . QUAMQUAM-CLAUSES AND QUAMViS'CLAUSES 
A. 527 ; D. 806 f., 809; B. 309; G. 603, 605 f, 

218. Quamquam, however, was at first an adverb from the indefinite 
relative pronoun quisquis (cp. § 183). As conjunction it has two dis- 
tinct uses ; 

a. It introduces indicative clauses making a statement of fact, set 
over against the main clause and in a concessive or adversative rela- 
tion to it, — although, whereas, in spite of the fact that. 

quamquam vidStis, tamen, although you see, yet, etc. (82 1) 

b. It introduces the whole sentence and means however, and yet. 
quamquam quid loquor ? arid yet what am I saying f (12 12) 

219. Quamvis, as much as you please (vis from void), introduces a 
concession of indifference, — no matter hnv, however much, although. 
The subjunctive mood is required to distinguish this kind of conces- 
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sion, which may be for argument's sake only, from the real admission 
of a fact with quamquam and the indicative. Quamvis is also used 
as an adverb, however^ howsoever^ modifying an adjective or adverb, 
quamvis sit senex, though he be an old man (Cato Maior^ 25) 

8. CUM-CLAUSES 

Temporal^ Explanatory^ Circumsta7itial 
A. 545 ff. ; 549, a ; D. 749 ff. ; B. 288 ff. ; G. 579 ff., 588 

220. Cum (quom), when, a case-form of quis, qui, and therefore 
properly a relative word, is often linked in some way with an ante- 
cedent term, expressed or implied. Such an antecedent may be a noun 
of time, as annus, digs, or the adverb turn. The clause defines more 
or less sharply the time of an occurrence, and the mood is indicative. 

turn cum ex urbe Catilinam giciSbam, at the time / was driving (or 
trying to drive) Catiline out of the city (368) 

221. Identity of time, as between a cum-clause with the indicative 
and a main clause with turn, leads to the use of cum . . . turn as an 
equivalent for et . . . et, except that the second is the stronger term 
(not only . . . but also ; or turn may be rendered a?id in particular 
(especially'), while cum is left untranslated). 

222. Sometimes identity of time carries with it identity of purport 
or meaning, so that the clause explains one thing by identifying it in 
effect with another. Cum-clauses of this kind are explanatory, and 
ivhen becomes m that. The mood is indicative and there is no correl- 
ative turn. This indicative cum-clause is used also with verbs of 
rejoicing, thanking, etc. (cum = that). 

cum quiSscunt, probant, in keephig still they approve, their inaction 
is (or means) approval (12 2) 

quern . . . cum ex urbe pellSbam, and in driving hhn frojn the city (43 2) 

223. Most temporal cum-clauses with the indicative have no correl- 
ative, and they define the time of an action with a precision compa- 
rable to that of a date or hour, being equivalent to e6 tempore qu6, etc. 

cum . . . simulacra deOrurn dgpulsa sunt, at the tune when statues of 
the gods were thrown down (44 15) 
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Contrast circumstantial cum-clauses with the subjunctive (§ 226 ). 
With the indicative cum primum means as soon as (cp. § 204 , If). 

224. Such a defining time clause may be general, covering repeated 
instances (^whenever). The mood is indicative, with tenses usually 
marking an interval between the action of the cum-clause and that of 
the main verb. Contrast the English habit of using the same tense 
in both clauses. 

cum v6nit calamitas, turn dgtrimentum accipitur, 7vhe7i 7nisfortune 
co7nes (lit. has co77ie\ the7i o7ie suffers loss (73 15) 
neque . . . cum aliquid mandarat, confectum putabat, a7id havmg 
giveti an order he did 7iot consider the thing done (43 11) 

In Cicero’s time the cum-clause, meaning whefte^fer, etc., had the 
subjunctive only in rare instances. 

225. A temporal clause with cum and the indicative may follow a 
main clause which describes the circumstances. Here the action of 
more importance assumes the outward form of a time clause with cum 
and the indicative. This inverted construction is called cum inversum. 

vixdum epistulam tuam Iggeram, cum . . . Curtius vgnit, / had hardly 
read your letter.^ when Cu7'tius ca7ne (Alt. IX, 2 a, 3 ) 

226. Cum, being relative in origin, was no less competent to intro- 
duce a descriptive clause than qui (cp. § 174 ), and such a circumstan- 
tial clause pictures the situation in which something happens or is true, 
without attempting to fix date or hour. The mood is accordingly 
subjunctive, generally imperfect or pluperfect (past or past perfect). 

cum tu in Graecia ess6s, while yo7i 7vere i7i Greece (180 11) 
cum ego Hennam vSnissem, after I arrived at He7i7ia (145 18) 

227. The whole cum-clause may be equivalent to a present participle, 
quas sibi cum ipsa praeferret, a7id holding these before her (143 15) 

228. Circumstantial cum-clauses with the subjunctive picture a situa- 
tion by describing the circumstances. They do not directly answer 
the question when ? That is the function of the temporal cum-clause 
with the indicative, which stamps the date or hour of the occurrence 
(§223). 
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Causal^ Concessive^ Adversative 
A. 549; D. 754 f.; B. 286, 2; 309, 3; G. 586 f. 

229. Often a cum-clause with the subjunctive gives something more 
than a mere attendant circumstance, viz. the cause, or a cause, of 
the main action. Here cum is since or causal ivhen. Correlative turn 
may follow. 

cum . . . auctOritatis in m6 tantum sit, since / have just so much 
prestige (67 17) 

cum hospes esset HeiOrum, being a guest-friend of the Heii (132 17) 

230. Cum-clauses with the subjunctive are often concessive or ad- 
versative. Here cum is although^ whereas^ while ^ in spite of the fact that, 

cum prim5 impudenter respondgre coepisset, whereas he had at first 
begun with insolent an severs (40 21) 

cum in eadem causa in qua ego fuisset, although he had been in the 
same situation as myself (lib 13) 

a. To make the bearing of such a clause at once clear, tamen, stilly 
ne^ferthcless^ is often added in the main clause. Turn is also used with 
the main clause. With concessive cum-clauses compare those with 
quamquam, quamvis, etsi (§§2i8f., 268). 

b. Concession may be expressed by an ablative absolute (§153), 
or even by a single word (noun, adjective, or participle) so placed 
that the context gives it the coloring of a concession. 

9. QUONIAM-CLAUSES 
A. 540, a ; 1 ). 769 ; B. 286; G. 539 ff. 

231. Quoniam is a compound of quom (cum) and iam, but this when 
no7L\ now that, passed over from the temporal to the causal sense, 
and thus means because, since. It introduces a causal clause with the 
indicative, stating some fact which furnishes a reason. 

quoniam . . . ipsa susceptid causae reprehgnsa est, inastnuch as the 
mere acceptance of the case has been criticized (Mur. 2) 

a. If the reason is that of another person, or of the speaker or 
writer at another time, the mood is subjunctive (cp. §§ 181, 289). 
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10 . QUIA-CLAUSES AND QUANDO-CLAUSES 
A. 540; 572, b\ 592, 3; D. 768 ff,; B. 286; G. 539 ff. 

232 . Other causal clauses are introduced by quia and quandO, be- 
cause^ smce^ when (causal), and have the indicative, unless the reason 
is as in § 231 , a, Quando vras originally when? and never lost that 
interrogative use. 

quia nihil timSbant, since they had no fear {Mur, 51 ) 
tu quandS Rdmam salvus . . . vSnisti, since you have come safe to 
Rome (180 8) 


11 . QUOD-CLAUSES 

A. 540; 572; 592, 3; D. 768, 770, 821 ff.; B. 286, 299; G. 5241., 539 ff. 

233 . Quod (probably the accusative neuter of the relative pronoun, 
as for which or what) means the fact that (§ 235 ), in that (§ 234 ), be- 
cause^ since. It introduces indicative clauses, except when indirect, as 
explained under quoniam (§ 231 , a). 

quod ndndum perfectum templum offenderant, since they (had) found 
the temple still unfinished (137 3) 

quod . . . prdvidentia mea rSs publica ... sit liberata, because by 
my foresight the state had been freed (quoting a decree of the 
senate) (41 15) 

234 . The quod-clause may be explanatory, rather than causal (quod 
= that,, in that). 

quod mihi gratias Sgistis, in that you have thafiked me., in thank- 
ing me (63 12) 

235 . The whole quod-clause may be treated as a substantive, serv- 
ing as subject or object, as an appositive, or in a relation like that of 
an accusative of specification (quod = the fact that, as for the fact that, 
so far as). 

quid quod tu t6 in custOdiam dedisti ? what of the fact that you 
had yourself put under arrest? (112) 

quod salus sociOrum ... in periculum . . . vocatur, qu 5 . . . animO 
ferre dSb^tis ? with what feelings ought you to take the fact that 
the safety of the allies is endangered? (71 22) 
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236. As subject or object, or as appositive, this kind of quod-clause 
in some cases hardly differs from an ut-clause so used (cp. §§192, 
199). For quid est quod? cp. § 1741111. 

237. N 6 n quod may introduce a rejected reason (more frequently 
with n5n qu5, § 208). Here n5n quod is not that, not because, and has 
the subjunctive. 

238. All the clauses described above in §§185-237 go back for 
their origin to the interrogative-relative pronoun. Their introductory 
conjunctions became such only by degrees, and were previously forms 
of, or derivatives from, the pronoun quis, qui. 

The following clauses, described in §§239-270, are introduced by 
conjunctions which were originally demonstrative words, not connected 
with the interrogative-relative pronoun. 

12. DUM-CLAUSES AND DONEC-CLAUSES 
A. 553 ff-. 528 ; E- 762 ff., 81 1 ; B. 293, 310; G. 568 ff., 573 

239. Dum, while, was a case-form of a noun meaning a while, con- 
nected with digs, day, and diu, a long while (adverb). A T£////A'-clause 
with dum has the indicative mood, and almost always the historical 
present in a narrative. But such a clause may be virtually causal. 

dum in istum inquire, while I was getting evidence against the de- 
fendant (131 15) 

hi dum aedificant, in their building operations (28 24) 

240. Dum, as long as (temporal), introduces an indicative clause in 
any suitable tense. 

tarn diu dum forum . , . habuit Ornatum, so tong as he kept the forum 
decorated (132 13) 

a, D5nec is used in tlie same way ; also quoad (§ 209), quam diu (§21 7). 

241. Dum, until, introduces a temporal clause with the indicative, 
unless there is an idea of anticipation or purpose, when the subjunctive 
is used (cp. antequam and priusquam, § 215 ). 

nOn exspectfivi dum mihi a tS litterae redderentur, / did not wait 
for the delivery of a letter from you (190 8 ) 
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242. Dum, provided, if only, introduces a proviso. Originally the 
clause was a conditional wish; hence the subjunctive is required. Dum 
is frequently strengthened by modo, which is also used alone (cp. § 276 ). 
If negative, the clause has ne. 

dum modo . . . periculum depellatur, if only the danger be averted 
(26 11 ) 

243. DQnec, until, so long as (temporal), is used like dum, until, 
(§ 241 ) ; but it is rare in the best Latin, and in Cicero is confined to 
the meaning untiL 

13. Si-CLAUSES, CONDITIONAL 
A. 51 1 ff., 521 ; D. 772 ff., 802 ; B. 301 ff., 305 ; G. 589 ff., 598 

244. The conjunction si, if, was originally a demonstrative adverb, 
meaning so, in that case {way), in those ciraimstaiices} 

245. The most important use of si-clauses is to express a condition, 
with which is closely linked a conclusion, usually the main clause of 
a sentence. For both clauses mood and tense are most frequently 
the same, but very often the sense does not permit so complete a 
correspondence. 

246. The conclusion may be in the form of a wish, a command, 
an exclamation, a question, direct or indirect. In the last case, that 
of an indirect question, the entire conditional complex (i. e. condition 
plus conclusion) is dependent upon the word of asking. The conclu- 
sion may be an ut-clause of result subordinate to another verb, or a 
quin-clause depending upon ndn dubitd and the like (§ 212 ). If such 
a dependent conclusion is contrary to fact in past time,^ it is com- 
monly expressed, if possible, by the first periphrastic conjugation, — 
the future active participle, usually with the perfect subjunctive. 

an potest quisquam dubitfire quin, si Ligarius in Italia esse potuis- 
set, in eadem sententia fuerit futurus ? can anyone doubt that, 
if Ligafius could have been in Italy, he would have been of the 
same mind? {Lig. 34) 


^Sic, so, is a strengthened form of the same word (si-ce, shortened to sic). 
2 Requiring a pluperfect (past perfect) in the independent conclusion. 
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247. The conclusion may be reduced to a mere interrogative; 

quid, si istud n6 glCriae quidem satis est ? what if that is not suffi- 
cient even for your fame f (123 26 ) 

248. Conversely, the conclusion may have one of the regular forms, 
while the condition is merely implied. Thus a participle, an impera- 
tive, a phrase (especially an ablative absolute), a clause of a different 
kind, may do duty instead of the si-clause. Or the verb of the con- 
dition may be used without si or other conjunction. 

249. Conditional clauses may be conveniently treated according to 
the time, as present^ past^ or future. 

Present and past conditional clauses, in turn, are divided according 
as (a) they imply nothing as to the actual truth of the statement, in 
which case they may be described as neutral or noncommittal condi- 
tions ; or (f) they clearly show that the supposition is contrary to fact. 

a. Presefit Conditions 

A. 515, 517 f.; I). 784 ff.; B. 302, 304; G. 595, 597 

250. Neutral^ or noncommittal with indicative mood and present 
tense. 

si m6 ednsulis, if you ask {are asking) my advice (8 15) 
si quid est in m6 ingeni, if I have, any ability (99 1) 

251. Exceptions in mood: 

a. For an indefinite subject, second person i^you = anyone)., the 
indicative gives way to a present subjunctive. 

si imperare velis, if you choose {one chooses) to gwe the order (55 18) 

h. The subjunctive is required if the condition is quoted, or if it is 
merely implied that someone else said or thought this (or the writer 
or speaker himself at some other time) ; also if it is part of an indirect 
question. 

252. Contrary to fact, or unreal, or unfilfilled', subjunctive mood, 
imperfect tense (past). So also in the typical conclusion. To this form 
of condition, sequence of tenses does not apply (cp. §§68, 290). 

send . . . mei si m6 . . . metuerent, if even my slaves feared me (10 6) 
si tibi sOli vivergs, if you lived for yourself alone (123 20 ) 
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253. Such a condition may be followed by a conclusion in the indic- 
ative, especially if propriety, duty, obligation, necessity, or ability is 
expressed, or if either periphrastic conjugation is used ; also in cer- 
tain expressions, as longum erat, it would be tedious (§ 53 , 

b. Past Conditions 

A. 515, 517; D. 791 ff., 797 ff-; 1 ^- 3<^2, 304; G. 595, 597 

254. Neutral^ or noncommittal \ indicative mood, one of the past 
tenses. 

si hoc . . . contigit nemini, if this has happened to no one (9 28 ) 

255. Exceptions, where the subjunctive mood is used in this kind 
of condition, are due to the principles explained in § 251 . 

256. Contrary to fact, or unreal, or unfulfilled', subjunctive pluper- 
fect (past perfect). So also in the typical conclusion. To this form of 
condition tense sequence does not apply (cp. §§ 68 , 252 ). 

si hoc idem . . . dixissem, if I had said this same thing (11 28 ) 

a. If continued past action is to be expressed, the imperfect (past) 
subjunctive may be used for the pluperfect (past perfect). 

si nihil . , , litteris adiuvarentur, if they had not been {continually) 
helped by books (106 5 ) 

257. Such conditional clauses may be followed by a conclusion in 
the indicative if propriety, duty, obligation, necessity, or ability is 
expressed ; or in case either periphrastic conjugation is used ; also in 
certain expressions, such as melius fuit or fuerat, it would have been 
better §§ 53 , b\ 253 ). 

c. Future Conditions 

A. 516; D. 787 ff., 795 ; 11 . 302 f.; G. 595 f. 

258. Future conditions have two forms, differing from each other 
in the sharpness of focus or definition. 

a. More vivid', future or future perfect indicative, with future in 
the normal conclusion. A future perfect in the si-clause commonly 
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marks the time of the condition as completed before that of the 
conclusion. In translating a future indicative m the conclusion one 
must carefully note the context, in order to choose the proper auxil- 
iary, — shall or will according to the sense. Latin verb-forms do not 
distinguish these shades of meaning (cp. § 6o). 

si volSs, if you wish^ lit. if you shall ^ wish (124 13) 

si L. Catilina . . . pertimuerit, if Lucius Catiline becomes frightened^ 
lit. shall^ have become frightened (26 27 ) 

b. Less vivid \ v^^ith present or perfect subjunctive, while the normal 
conclusion has the present subjunctive. Between the perfect subjunc- 
tive and the present in the si-clause there may be little difference of 
meaning. 

si mCcum patria . . . loquatur, if the cou7itry should say to 7ne (14 14 ) 

si meam spem vis improborum fefellerit, if the violence of wicked 
meti should disappoint 7ny hope (64 11) 

d. Other Matters coficerning Cofiditions 

A. 525; 592; 589, 3 , i; D. 775 ff., 905, 704; B. 306; 323; 268, 4; G. 595, 4; 

591 f.; 508, 3; 597, R. 4 

259. If there is more than one conditional clause in a sentence, si 
or sive (seu) may stand with the first, and sive (seu) with a second or 
others. 

260. Where a condition is negative, nCn, n6m6, niillus, nihil, etc. 
are inserted with si ; or nisi, if not, tmless, takes the place of si or is 
combined with it (nisi si). 

nisi . . . mihi . . . suSsissem, if I had 7iot co7i'i)mced 7nyself {105 3) 

261. If a condition is followed up by a contrasted b?d if, etc., sin 
is used for the second clause. Or follows in the next sentence. 

. si est v6ni8 . . ., sin falsus (est), if it is true but if false (10 31) 

An abbreviated form is sin minus, but if not, with no verb expressed. 

262. If it is stated or implied that the condition reflects the thought 
or words of another, or of the speaker or writer at another time, the 

1 This strictly correct use of sha/t is formal. 
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si-clause must have the subjunctive (cp. § 289 ). This may be true, 
for example, in an indirect question containing a si-clause. 

si quid dS his rgbus dicere vellet, if [as I told him] he wished to say 
anything about these matters (39 28) 

263. In such conditional clauses, quoted formally or by implication, 
the tenses are regularly determined by the principles of sequence 
(§§ 64 ff.). But a contrary-to-fact condition admits of no change of 
tense (§§ 252 , 256 ). 

14. OTHER USES OF SI-CLAUSES ^ 

A. 576, D. 814, c\ B. 300, 3; G. 590, N. 2 ; 460, i, 595, R. 5 f . 

264. Causal. A si-clause may state an admitted fact, explaining 
the* main action by giving a reason for it. For this si quidem, since 
indeed^ is commonly preferred to si. 

si vectigalia nervQs esse rei publicae semper duximus, if since) 
we have always considered revenues the sinews of the state (74 11) 

si quidem gldria est, since mdeed glory is, etc. (1248) 

265. Virtually temporal. A si-clause may throw no doubt upon 
the performance of a future action. 

si dSscripserint librarii, i.e. as soon as the scribes have completed the 
copy {ad Att. XII, 14 , 3 ) 

266. Indirect question. As our English if may introduce an indirect 
question, so sometimes si (whether, if, to see whether) in Latin, espe- 
cially if the idea of seeing, or waiting to find out, is expressed or 
implied. 

exspectandum esse, si quid certiusadferretur, f^iust wait to see whether 

any 7 nore definite info}' 7 natio 7 t was received {Ep. XV, 1 , 2 ) 

267. Proviso. This form of proviso with si modo, if only, has the 
indicative mood. Contrast dum-clau.ses (provided, if only) (§ 242 ). 

si modo haec stabunt, if only these thmgs (i.e. the state) stand{s) 
{ad A tt. XII, 19 , 1 ) 

^For most of these no references to our smaller grammars can be furnished 
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15. CLAUSES WITH ETSi, ETUM SI, TAMETSl 

A. 527, c , d \ D. 808, 806; B. 309, 2 ; G. 604 

268. Etsi and etiam si may take the place of si in any of the forms 
of conditional clause. 

Concessive or adversative clauses may be introduced by etsi, etiam 
si, tametsi, all in the sense of although (cp. quamquam, §218, a). 

tametsi urbem . . . cSperat . . . tamen, although {it) had taken a 
city . . . yet (77 13 ) 

269. If etsi and tametsi stand at the head of the main sentence 
or of a parenthesis, they mean and yet (again like quamquam, § 2 18, F). 

tametsi qui magis sunt tui ? and yet who are more truly your 
friends ? (122 8) 

16. CONDITIONAL COMPARISONS WITH QUASI, TAMQUAM 
si, ETC. 

A. 524 ; D. 803 ; B. 307 ; G. 602 

270. Conditional clauses of comparison are introduced by words 
meaning as if. Such clauses contain mere suppositions or impressions, 
but, in spite of their unreality, they take the form of a less vivid future 
conditional clause, and arc not treated as contrary to fact. The tenses of 
the subjunctive are therefore present or perfect, unless sequence requires 
a secondary tense. The particles thus used are quasi (= quam si), 
tamquam si (or tamquam alone), ut si, velut si, and rarely ac si. 

quasi . . . Pompeium n5n . . . magnum esse videamus, as though 
we did not see that Pompey is great., etc. (96 13 ) 

271. A few conjunctions which introduce subordinate clauses are 
not derived either from the interrogative- relative pronoun (as ut, cum, 
etc., §§ 185-237), nor yet from words demonstrative in character (as 
dum, si, etc., §§239-270; cp. §238). 

The most important of the conjunctions in this third and last group is 
n6, originally a mere negative (cp. §§ 193, 242), and as such frequently 
found in main clauses (exhortation, prohibition, wish, etc. ; §§55 f.). 
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17 . NE-CLAUSES 

A. 531 f-; 558, 5 <^ 4 ; D- 713 f-. 720; b. 282, 2951.; g. 543 ff., 1550 

272. Purpose clauses requiring a negative. Such a clause may 
merely give the purpose of speaker or writer in expressing himself 
as he does. For affirmative purpose clauses cp. §§ 189 ff. 

nh commovSre t6 contra rem publicam possis, that you may be U7iable 
to bestir yourself against the state {5 16 ) 

n6 longum sit, not to be tedious (cp. § 53, (39 10 ) 

a. A second or third negative purpose clause is introduced by n6ve, 
neu (rarely neque or nec) ; and in these cases n6ve (neu) may take the 
place of the first n6 (cp. sive, §259). 

273. Substa?itive clauses with ne, involving in some form a pur- 
pose^ will, or desire. Such clauses are the objects of many verbs of 
ashing, adtnofiishing, persuading, commanding, forbidding, hindering, 
refusing, or otherwise expressing will. If these verbs are used in 
the passive, the ng<clause becomes subject. It may be used also as 
an appositive. 

videret ng quid rgs publica dgtrimenti caperet, should see that the 

state suffered no harm (4 15 ) 

ea condicidne ng quid posted scriberet, upoti condition that he should 
never write a7iy thing agam (111 10 ) 

274. Substantive clauses with ng, expressing fear or apprehension 
{that, lest). Such clauses were at first independent, expressing the 
wish that something might not happen. But the added verb of fear- 
ing in time annexed the ng-clause, now subordinate. Cp. the similar 
ut-clause, that not, § 194. 

vereor ng idem gveniat, / fear that the same thing 77iay happefi (176 9 ) 

275. Where the fear is that something may not happen, the usual 
ut is sometimes replaced by ng ndn, — regularly so when the verb of 
fearing itself is negatived, expressly or by implication. Thus nOn vereor, 
or num vereor ? or vereor, crgdd (with irony), will be followed by ng ndn 
instead of ut. 
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crtdS, erit verendum (ironical, = n5n erit verendum) mihi n6 nOn, etc., 

I shall have to fear^ I suppose (ironical), that . . . not^ i. e. (in reality) 
/ shall be perfectly certain that^ etc. (no negative) (6 7) 

a. N5n may follow after n6 when a single word is negatived, but 1 
fear that ... not regularly calls for an ut-clause (cp. § 194). 


18. MODO-CLAUSES, CONTAINING A PROVISO 
A. 528 ; D. 81 1 ; B. 310 ; G. 573 

276. A proviso, commonly introduced by dum or dum modo, may 
have modo (if only) alone with the subjunctive (cp. § 242). The origi- 
nal sense of a wish is often felt ; and if the clause is negative, n6 is 
added. 

modo inter mS atque t6 murus intersit, if only the city wall be between 
you and me (7 17) 


19. CLAUSES WITH SIMUL AC 
A. 543; U. 745; B. 287; G. 561 

277. Temporal clauses may be introduced by simul atque (ac), as 
soon as^ with the indicative, usually in the perfect (cp. ut primum, etc., 
§§200, <7; 204,/'; 223 fin.). 

simul atque adsSdiati, as soon as you sat down (10 4) 

20. CLAUSES WITH LICET, CONCESSIVE 
A. 527, b\ D. 810 ; B. 309, 4 ; G. 607 

278. The impersonal licet, it is permitted, sometimes had as its sub- 
ject a substantive clause (cp. §279), making a concession, and the 
combination was gradually subordinated to a main verb. Thus licet, 
it may be, became although, and, without ceasing to be a verb, served 
in place of a conjunction. The subject clause has present or perfect 
subjunctive. 

licet . . . omnSs omnia dicant, . . . vicimus, no matter what they all 
say, we have won {Verr. HI, 145) 
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21 . SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES WITHOUT LINKS OF 
CONNECTION 

A. 565 ; D. 722 ; 720, d\ B. 295, 6, 8 ; 296, i, a; G. 535, R. 2 ; 546, R, 2 

279 . All the dependent clauses so far treated (§§161-278) were 
stamped as such by the presence of either a conjunction (or a virtual 
conjunction; cp. §278) or a relative or interrogative word. Another 
type is that in which the mood is subjunctive, but in which there is 
no other outward sign of subordination. The substantive clause may 
be an appositive, or the subject of oportet, licet, necesse est, etc., or 
object in such expressions as the following : 

c€nseo Luceriam venias, I advise you to come to Luceria (189 4 ) 
velim cur§s ut sciam, please see to it that I know (172 16) 
hOs . . . mallem secum . . . Sduxisset, / wish he had taken these men 
away with him (21 10) 

In cases of this kind one must not imagine that ut has been omitted. 

22 . SUBORDINATION INDICATED BY THE THOUGHT 
ALONE (PARATAXIS) 

280 . Two clauses apparently coordinate, each of which might be a 
complete sentence in itself, are occasionally so joined that the first is 
in logic (though not in formal syntax) subordinated to the second, — 
a fact which must be made clear in translation. If both members are 
questions, the first is often merely a rhetorical dress for a statement 
of fact, and should not be interrogative in English. If both state facts, 
their independence and equality are only in appearance, the second 
clause containing the main point. 

an . . . Scipid . . . Gracchum . . . privatus interfScit : Catilinam . . . 
nos cSnsules perfergraus ? (two questions, the first concerning a 
fact not questioned), i.e. if {ox while, or whereas) Scipio, a private 
citize7t, slew Gracchus, shall we consuls endure Catiline f (3 19) 
saxa . . . voci respondent . . . : nds . . . n5n poStarum v5ce moved- 
mur? if {ox while, or since) rocks echo the voice, shall not we be 
stirred by the voice of poets ? (107 14 ) 
in caelum . . . CatO tollitur : magnus bonds populi ROmani rgbus ad- 
iungitur, i. e. in praising Cato to the skies he (Ennius) pays a great 
tribute also to the achievements of the Roman people (109 13 ) 
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23. INFINITIVE CLAUSES; INDIRECT QUOTATION AS 
OBJECT 

a. Main Clauses^ Declarative; Accusative a 7 id Infinitive 

A. 577 ff., 584, 589; D. 883 ff., 898 ff.; B. 313 ff., 317, 319} ff-; 

648 ff., 653, 656 ff. 

281. A very important unit found in many Latin sentences is a 
substantive clause consisting of an infinitive with its accusative sub- 
ject and usually other modifiers. In its very simplest form it thus 
has an indeclinable verbal noun (infinitive) and another noun or pro- 
noun in the accusative case. One of its uses is in indirect quotation. 

282. If an indirect quotation states a fact (real or supposed), the 
main verb (indicative in the original statement) becomes infinitive, 
and the subject is made accusative (cp. § 99). Such an infinitive with 
subject accusative thus forms a substantive clause, as object of a verb 
of saying (or as subject of that verb in the passive ; cp. § 296). 

ad Lepidum t6 habitare velle dixisti, you said you wished to stay 
at the house 0/ Man ins Lepidus (11 4) 

obtemperaturum tg esse dicis, you say that you will obey (11 20) 

cupere sfi dicit inspicere neque s6 aliis videndi potestatem esse 
facturum, he said he should like to examine it and would not give 
others the opportunity to see it (137 22) 

283. At first the word in the accusative was probably thought of 
as an object of the verb of saying, since along with the deed one 
mentioned in the same breath the doer, placing an accusative noun 
or pronoun in close connection with the infinitive, and thus giving the 
verb of sayifig two objects of different kinds. In time the word repre- 
senting the doer came to be regarded as subject of the infinitive, not 
object of the verb of sayuig. 

284. Indirect discourse (oratid obltqua) is most frequently the ob- 
ject of a verb of saying, expressed or implied. But the same con- 
struction is also the rule with verbs of thinkmg, knowing, perceiving, 
ascertainitxg, and the like. 

contentum t6 esse dicSbas, you said that you were satisfied (6 9) 

died t6 . . . vgnisse, I say {assert) that you came (6 17) 
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vide5 . . . esse hie . . . quOsdam, I see that there are here some men 
(6 21 ) 

intellegC . . . ngminem tarn stultum fore, I understand that no one 
will be so foolish (16 27) 

quern esse hostem comperisti, whom you have found out to be an 
enetny (and the same construction with vidSs and sentis) (14 17) 

patere tua consilia nSn sentis ? you do not see that your plans are 
known f (3 7) 

meministine m6 . . . dicere . . . fore in armis . . . C. Manlium ? 

you remember my saying that Gams Afanlius would be under 
arms ? (6 26) 

285. Verbs of hoping, promising^ threatenmg, and the like have this 
construction, regularly with the future infinitive, but the present 
sometimes occurs, 

num . . . cdnsulSs s€ . . . ep6rant futures ? do they hope they shall 
be consuls ? (28 13) 

ut despgrent id quod cOnantur s6 cQnsequi posse, that they give up 
the hope of being able to accomplish what they are atte7npting (28 6) 

qui . . , se . . . me . . . interfecturds esse pollicSrentur, who pro7nised 
that they would kill me (7 5) 

286. Conclusions. In indirect discourse the conclusion of a condi- 
tional sentence requires the infinitive with subject accusative, no 
matter which type of condition is used (§§ 24911.), unless that con- 
clusion expresses wish, exhortation, command, prohibition, or question 
(§ 287). For all neutral and future conditions the ten.se of the infini- 
tive is simply determined by the meaning, and is present, past, or 
future, with reference to the time of the verb of saying, thinking, etc. 
Fore or futurum esse (fuisse) may have an ut-clause as its subject 

(§ 199)- 

numquam s6r5 tS vSnisse putabo, si salvus v6neris, I shall never 
think you have arrived too late, if yoti arrive i7i good health (188 4) 

cur minSre doWre periturOs sg . . . quam si, . . . arbitrentur, why 
they think that they shall be less reluctant to die . . . than if, etc. 
(29 14) 

86 spgrare dix6runt, si . . ., fore ut ea cdnsilia . . . inlustrarentur, 

they said they anticipated that if. . then those designs would be 
brought to light (46 13) 
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287 . If the conclusion expresses wish, exhortation, command, pro- 
hibition, or question, the subjunctive must be used in indirect discourse 
(§ 293) ; also if the conclusion is itself subordinated to a verb different 
from that of sayings etc., for example, in a clause with ut, ng, or quin 
(cp. § 246 fin.). If the conclusion is a question of doubt, surprise, or 
indignation, it will retain its subjunctive in indirect discourse (cp. 

§ 55. 4 

288 . For contrary-to-fact conclusions no distinction is made between 
present and past (with a single exception, perhaps, in Caesar). Both 
have these forms : 

a. Active : perfect infinitive of first periphrastic, e. g. facturum fuisse, 
ventures fuisse. 

si e6 loc6 esset, negavit s5 facturum fuisse, said he would 7 iot have 
done it if he were in his (Caesar’s) ( 201 15) 

alterius . . . partis . . . nimis iracundam futuram fuisse victCriam, 

that the victory of the other party (condensed condition) would 
have been unduly violent (120 32) 

b. Passive^ or if the verb has no future participle : futurum fuisse 
with an ut-clause as its subject, — the result ivould have been (yvas 
going to be) that^ etc. (cp. § 199). This is rarely met with. 

futurum fuisse ut . . . omni doctrina hominum vita Srudirgtur, that 
human life would have bee?i schooled in evety art (Fiisc. Disp. 
Ill, 69) 

If the contrary-to-fact conclusion would have the indicative in direct 
discourse {prdtio recta \ cp, §253), it has the perfect or present infini- 
tive in the indirect (prdtio obliqud). This includes expressions of ability 
(as posse, potuisse), obligation^ necessity^ etc. (as in the second peri- 
phrastic). For an example cp. § 296 fin. 

b. Depefident Clauses ; Subjunctive 
A. 580 ff., 585, 5S9 ; D. 888 ff. ; B. 314, 318 ff. ; G. 650, 653 ff. 

289 . We have seen that even in a sentence in direct discourse any 
relative clause expressing the thought or words of another (or of the 
writer or speaker at another time) must have the subjunctive (§ 181) ; 
also that causal clauses with quod, quia, etc. follow the same principle 
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(§§231 ff.). In the same way, and for the same reason, every subor- 
dinate clause in indirect discourse normally requires the subjunctive 
mood. 

vident . . . unum virum esse in qu6 summa sint omnia, they see that 
there is only one man in whofn all the advantages are found in 
the highest degree (72 6 ) 

quod multae natidnes testSs essent, because many nations were wit- 
nesses (138 17) 

290. The tenses of such subjunctive clauses are regularly adapted 
to that of the verb of saying, etc., — i.e, primary after dicit, etc., and 
secondary after dixit, etc. (cp. § 64 ). But no change is ever permitted 
in the tense of a conditional clause contrary to fact (cp. §§ 252 , 256 ). 
It must be remembered also that the future perfect indicative of 
direct discourse becomes pluperfect (past perfect) subjunctive in the 
indirect if the governing verb is secondary, but perfect subjunctive 
if that verb is primary. Even if the verb of saying, etc., was primary, 
a following perfect infinitive usually carries any dependent verbs with 
it into the secondary sequence. 

291. If a subordinate clause in indirect discourse contains merely 
some explanatory remark, or other addition of the writer or speaker, 
and is no real part of the quotation, the indicative mood is used, 
stamping this clause as not an integral part. An indicative clause 
may be used also as a mere periphrasis for a noun. 

Bithyniae, quae nunc vestra prSvincia est, vic5s exustOs esse com- 
pluris, that in (lit. of) Bithynia^ which is ?iow your pfvvince^ 
many villages have been burited (68 24) 

eos qui vectigidia ndbis pensitant, those who pay us tribute (= our 
tributaries) (73 24) 

292. In a dum-clause (yvhile) the present indicative is sometimes 
retained in indirect discourse; so also the indicative with cum tem- 
poral. The desire to state positively an undoubted fact may lead to 
the retention of that mood. 
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€, Main Clauses^ not Declarative ; Subjunctive 
A. 586 ff.; D. 887, Ilf.; B. 3i5f.; G. 651 ff. 

293. If any form of command, request, prohibition, or wish is to 
constitute the main clause of an indirect discourse, the subjunctive 
mood is required, with such change of tense as will harmonize with 
that of the verb of saying. With a prohibition nS is used. 

spectarent quid ipse dSbSret, they should obseri/e how deeply he was 
himself in debt (direct, spectate quid ipse dgbeam) {Mur. 50) 

294. If a question which in the original speech expected an answer 
is quoted indirectly, it simply takes the form of any other indirect 
question (cp. §161), and therefore has the subjunctive. Thus real 
questions in the second person are changed into the third, and the 
subjunctive verb must harmonize in tense with the verb of saying, 

quid sibi vellet, what did he want ? (direct, quid tibi vis ?) (Caesar, 
B. G. I, 44, 8) 

295. Questions in a speech, however, usually do not expect an 
answer, but, like exclamations, arc merely lively forms of statement. 
These animated rhetorical questions (first and third persons) and 
exclamations are indirectly quoted in the form of main statements in 
the accusative and infinitive, while retaining any signs of a question 
or exclamation. 

24. INFINITIVE CLAUSES; OTHER USES OF 
INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

A. 452 ; 5 fi 3 > « ff- ; 572, ^ ; 462 ; D. 833, 839, 843 ; B. 329 ff., 334 ; G. 532, 534 f. 

296. I'he accusative and infinitive clause may become the subject 
of a verb of saying, etc. in the pas.sive (usually a compound tense, 
as nuntiatum est ; cp. § 299) ; or of est with a predicate noun or ad- 
jective ; or of an impersonal verb, as interest, oportet ; or of vidStur. 
It may also be a predicate or appositive. 

magni interest . . . esse . . . duo c6nsul6s, it is of great importance 
that there be two consuls {Mur. 79) 
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populi ROmani laus est urbem . . . greptam esse, to the Rojnan people 
belongs the credit of resetting the city (109 1) 
cum vidgtur praecavgri potuisse, si provisum esset, when it seems that 
it could have been averted^ if care had been taken (direct, cum 
potuit) {Tusc. Disp. Ill, 52) 

297. As object also the infinitive clause with subject accusative is 
not confined to indirect quotation ($§281 ff.), but may follow verbs of 
wishing (as volo, cupiO ^), permitting (as sin6), comma tiding or forbid- 
ding (iubeS, veto teachitig (doceo), and also verbs or other expressions 
of emotion (gaudeo, doled, miror, etc.). 

CUpid ... mg esse clgmentem, / earnestly wish to be merciful (4 28) 
quern socii . . . vgnisse gaudgrent, at whose coming . . . the allies 
rejoice (95 16) 

298. Exclamatory. Standing in no relation to any other verb, even 
‘mplied, an accusative and infinitive clause may be purely exclamatory. 

te . . . in tantas aerumnas propter mg incidisse I that you should 
ha^je encountered such woes on my account / (163 7) 

25. NOMINATIVE AND INFINITIVE 
A. 582 ; D. 840; B. 332 ; G. 528 

299. Another form of indirect statement in very common use is 
that in which the verb of sayings thinking, perceiving, etc. is in the 
passive voice with a personal subject and an infinitive. Here also 
any subordinate clause attached to the infinitive normally has the sub- 
junctive. This is the usual construction with dicor, dicitur, fertur, 
traditur, videor, vidgtur, etc. In compound tenses, however, and in 
the periphrastic forms, the impersonal construction (accusative and 
infinitive) is preferred (except in case of videor). 

dicitur inflammasse taedas . . . ; quas sibi cum ipsa praeferret, orbem 
omnem peragrasse terrarum, she (Ceres) is said to have lighted 
torches, . . . and to have watidered all over the world, carrying 
them before her (143 14) 

1 Both are more commonly followed by the complementary infinitive 
(cp. § 90). 

*Also imperd, if the infinitive is passive or deponent. 
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26. THE ROMAN CALENDAR 

300. Every month had three fixed points, from which dates were 
reckoned backward : 

a. Kalendae, -arum (Kal. or K.), f., the Calends^ first day of the 
month ; originally the new moon. 

b. NSnae, -arum (N5n.), f., the Nones, seventh of March, May, July, 
and October,^ but the fifth of all other months ; originally the first 
quarter of the moon, and named from the fact that it was the ninth 
day before the Ides (with inclusive reckoning). 

c. Idus, -uum (Id.), f., the Ides, fifteenth of the same four long 
months, but the thirteenth of the remaining months. 

301. To these three nouns were added adjectives denoting the 
months, thus : 

Kalendis Hnuariis, on the Calends ofJa 7 tuary 
ad Kalendas Februaries, to the Calends of February 
Ndnis Martiis, on the Nones of March 
pridie Ndnfis Aprilis, on the eve of the Nones of April 
postridig Ndnas Maias, on the day after the No7ies of May (an excep- 
tion to the usual backward reckoning) 

Idibus luniis, on the Ides of June 

ex Idibus Quintilibus (later fro7n the Ides of Quin tills {July) 

iisque ad Idus Sextilis (later Augustas ^), tip to the Ides of Sex tills 
{August) 

tertiO dig ante Kalendas Septembris, on the third day before the 
Calends of September 

ante diem ^ IIII (quartum) Nonas OctObris, on the fourth day before 
the Nones of October 

V Idus Novembris (i. e. quintO dig ante Idus), 07i the fifth day before 
the Ides of November 

ex VI (sexto) Kalendas Decembris, J'rotii the sixth day before the 
Calends of Decetnber 

1 These were the only months with 31 days before Julius Caesar’s reform of 
the calendar (cp. § 302). 

2 To this fifth month (of an older year beginning March i) Julius Caesar 
gave his own name in 44 b.c. 

3 To this sixth month Augustus’ title was given in 8 b.c. 

* Or a. d. 
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302. The numbering of the last six months recalls the fact that 
the oldest Roman year, having but ten months, began on the first 
of March. Before Julius Caesar^s reform went into effect, on Janu- 
ary I, 45 B.C., the months had 29 days, except the four which had 
31 (March, May, July, October), and February, which had 28 (or 23; 
see § 303). After that date the number of days in each month became 
what it still remains. 

303. As the year had but 355 days, it was the custom to insert an 
additional month after the feast of Terminus (February 23) every 
other year. But so irregularly had this system been applied by the 
pontiffs that the months had ceased to keep their old places in the 
seasons. 

304. Caesar’s reform brought all this confusion to an end by length- 
ening most of the months and by introducing the familiar leap year 
once in four years. This was done by ordering that the sixth day 
before the Calends of March (our February 24, the day after the 
TerminaUa) should be reckoned twice. Thus our February 25 be- 
came another sixth (called a.d. [ante diem] bissextum Kal. Mart.). 
This gave the month 29 days in every fourth year, but for religious 
reasons the day was not added at the end. 

305. Most of the forms which a Roman d^e may assume have 
been given in §301. Where the date involved a numeral, there were 
two common forms ; for example : 

a, a. d. (or ante diem) tertium Kalendas Maias, on the third day before 
the Calends of May, or April 29 (but for Cicero the twenty-eighth, 
except in the last three years of his life; §302). This strange con- 
struction was used instead of dig terti5 ante Kalendas. The following 
day, or the last of the month, would be pridie Kalendas Maias ; but 
since the Romans included the day from which they reckoned, the last 
day but one was to them the third day before the first. 

b. tertiO (i. e. dig ante) Idus Martias, on the third day before the Ides 
of March, or March 13. This was a less formal mode of dating, much 
used in Cicero’s letters. 

nil, III, pridig Idus, on the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth of 
March {ad Att. IX, 9, 1) 
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GRAMMATICAL OUTLINE 


306. Dates to which or from which show either of the above com- 
binations treated as a neuter noun with a preposition. 

ex ante diem III N6n. lun. usque ad prid. Kal. Sept.,/rf7w June 3 
to Augtist (sS R.c.) {ad Ait. Ill, 17, 1) 

307. Rules for translating Roman dates, a. Reckoned from the 
Calends : 

1. Take the number of days in the previous month. If before 
45 RC., make allowance for a possible difference in the length of 
the month (§302). 

2. Add two. Of these added units one is because you are to reckon 
from the first of the next month, and one because of the practice of 
including the day from which you count. 

3. Subtract the number in the text, 

ante diem VI (sextum) Kal. Novembris (6 28) 

31 + 2 = 33 — 6:^27 October 

h. Reckoned from the No7ies or Ides : 

1. Take the day of the Nones or Ides for the given month, — the 
fifth or seventh for the former, the thirteenth or fifteenth for the 
’atter, according to the month (cp. §300). 

2. Add one for the inclusive reckoning. 

3. Subtract the number in the text. 

a. d. VIII (octavum) Idus Aprilis (166 4) 

13 + 1 = 14 — 8 = 6 April 6 



Among posterity he has achieved this, that the name 
Cicero no longer stands for a man, but for eloquence. 
Therefore let us look to him, let us set him before us as a 
model. Whoever finds great satisfaction in Cicero should 
know that he has made progress. — Quintilian, X, i, 112 

He stands in prose, like Virgil in poetry, as the bridge be- 
tween the ancient and modern world. Before his time, Latin 
prose was, from a wide point of view, but one among many 
local ancient dialects. As it left his hands, it had become a 
universal language, one which had definitely superseded all 
others, Greek included, as the type of civilised expression. 
. . . Ciceronian prose is practically the prose of the human 
race ; not only of the Roman empire of the first and second 
centuries, but of Lactantius and Augustine, of the mediaeval 
Church, of the earlier and later Renaissance, and even now, 
when the Renaissance is a piece of past history, of the mod- 
ern world to which the Renaissance was the prelude. 

Mackail, Latm Literature, pp. 62 f. 




ABBREVIATIONS 


abbr. = abbreviated (-tion) 

abl. = ablative 
abs. = absolute 

acc. = accusative 
act. = active 
adj. = adjective 
adv. = adverb (-ial) 
appos. = apposition (-tive) 
attrib. attributive 

c. = common 
compar. = comparative 
cond. = condition 
conj. = conjunction 
constr. = construction 
correl. = correlative 
cp. = compare 
cpd. = compound 
dat. = dative 

demonstr. = demonstrative 
dep. = deponent 
descr. = descriptive 
dim. = diminutive 
dir. = direct 
disc. = discourse 
distrib. = distributive 

e. g. “ exempli gratia^ for example 
end. = enclitic 

Eng. = English 
cquiv. = equivalent 
esp. = especially 
F = French 

f. = feminine or and following 
fern, rz feminine 

ff. and following {plural) 

fig. =: figure ( alive, -atively) 

fin. = ad at {or near) the end 

freq. = frequent {-ly, -ative) 

fut. = future 

gen. = genitive 

Gram. = Grammatical Outline 

hist. historical 

ib. = ibidem^ in the same place 

imperf. imperfect 

impers. == impersonal 

impv. = imperative 

incept. = inceptive 

ind. = indicative 

indecl. indeclinable 

indef. = indefinite 

indir. = indirect 

inf. = infinitive 


init. = ad inilium, at the beginning 
interrog. = interrogative 
intrans. = intransitive (-ly) 

Introd. = Introduction 
irr. = irregular 
It = Italian 

l. , 11.= line, lines 
Lat. = Latin 

lit. = literal (-ly) 

m. = masculine 

med. = media, medio, in the middle 
met. = metonymy 
Mss. = manuscripts 

n. = neuter or note 
neg. = negative (-ly) 
nom. = nominative 
num. = numeral 
obj. = object (-ive) 

opp. = opposed, opposite 

or. obi. = oralio obliqua 

orig. = originally 

Pm PP- = page, pages 

parenth. = parenthesis (-thetical) 

pass. = passive 

perf. = perfect 

pers. = personal 

personif. = personified (-ication) 

pluperf. = pluperfect 

plur. = plural 

pos. = positive 

possess. = possessive 

pred. = predicate 

prep. = preposition (-al) 

pres. = present 

pron. = pronoun 

ptcp. = participle (-cipial) 

quest. = question 

reflex. = reflexive 

reg. = regular (-ly) 

rel. = relative 

sc. = scilicet, that is, supply 

sing. = singular 

Sp = Spanish 

subj. = subject (-ive) 

subjv. = subjunctive 

subord. = subordinate 

subst. = substantive 

superl. = superlative 

trans. = transitive, translate (-tion) 

V. = vide, see 

voc. =: vocative 
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NOTES 


To THE Student. The Editors would like to suggest to you a method of preparation 
which their own experience and that of many other teachers have proved to be valuable 
because it steadily increases one’s power to deal with Latin. First, as you would look 
over a map before traveling, read the introductory matter belonging to the speech you 
are to study, including the outline printed before the notes on that speech. Then 
attack the Latin as if you were reading at sight, noting forms sharply, gathering up the 
thought as you go, trying to recall the meaning of half-forgotten words, and to discover 
the sense of new words by their resemblance to other words, either English or Latin, 
and by shrewd guessing founded on the idea of the passage so far as you have made 
it out. When you have exhausted your own resources, turn to the notes, and utilize 
all the help they give. Then, and not till then, use the vocabulary, to make dark 
places plain. 


FIRST ORATION AGAINST CATILINE 

Place : The Senate, sitting in the Temple of Jupiter Stator, under the northern slope 
of the Palatine. 

Time; November 8, 63 n.c. (the 7th. according to some authorities). 

Circumstances: Read Introd. §§68-71. In this situation Cicero omits the usual 
exordium, or introduction, and plunges at once into indignant questions. 

Outline of the Argument^ 

(1) How far, Catiline, will your audacity go? Your plans are known. (2) Weakness 
of the senate and officials, when you should be put to death. (3) We do not lack prece- 
dents or authority to act. 

(4) Formerly martial law brought severe treatment of revolutionaries; not so now. 
(5) Open rebellion is led by one of our own number. Yet there are reasons for delaying 
action. (6) You will be closely watched. 

Your secrets are in our possession. (7-8) You have been foiled more than once before 
y my knowledge of your intentions. 

A meeting of the conspirators by night. (Q) Monstrous treason! Decisions at that 
meeting; my assassination planned. (10) Being informed, I took precautions. 

Go to your camp! You must. (11) More than once we have escaped danger, thwart- 
ing your previous attempts. (12) Now I must rid the city of your presence, (13) by 
urging you to leave. 


‘ The figures refer to the section numbers in the margin of the text. 

285 
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Why linger here, where your vices are notorious ; (14) also your crimes, not to mention 
your bankruptcy? (15) Your former attempt upon the life of the consuls, (15-16) not to 
speak of your murderous attacks upon me. 

The senators’ opinion of you was shown by absence of greetings and by empty seats. 
(17) Will you not leave a city which fears and hates you? (18) Rome herself pleads 
with you to go. (19) You were ready to submit to custody, but no one would take you. 
(20) Why not go? 

"Put the question,” you say. No; but sec what they think of you when I say, 
"(io into exile!” Not one word of protest is heard. (21) The silence of these senators 
speaks volumes. The knights too, and others, will be glad to see you go. 

(22) Yet we cannot expect such a man to be so considerate of the public good. 

(23) Your departure into exile would arouse hatred against me, as the cause of it. 
Better for me that you should join your "army.” 

(24) In fact, I know that you arc planning to go thither, having sent in advance an 
escort and that standard, your inseparable companion. (25-26) CriminaJ designs have 
long ago prepared you to join that crew of renegades gladly, and to display an endurance 
learned in the school of vice. (27) But your worst will be petty warfare. 

Suppose Rome herself should jdead with me that Catiline be put to death, (28) argu- 
ing that custom and law do not forbid, rebuking any fear of unpopularity, (29) and 
also warning me of a worse odium. I reply that I have spared his life for a good reason. 
It would have been a distinction to incur odium for punishing a traitor. 

(30) In that ca.se misguided senators and others would call me a tyrant. If he goes 
to Manlius, however, none can be deceived as to the rebel. The departure of the rest 
will be better for the state than his death. (31) For these chronic maladies, becoming 
acute in my consulship, the mere death of Catiline would bring but temporary relief. 
(32) Let all traitors leave ; no more plots within the walls! With due vigilance and with 
united action the situation will clear. 

(33) You may take the field, Catiline. Jupiter will defend us and punish the rebels. 

3 1 quo . . . nostra: let us use this first sentence to illustrate a principle 
that we can apply in almost every line. If ’'well begun is half done” is true 
anywhere, it is true of reading Latin. Therefore give particular care to the first 
few w'ords of each sentence or clause. Thus, in this sentence, quo means literally 
whither (not 'by means of what,’ which would make nonsense), usque means 
up to or as far as] and since 'as far as whither’ is hardly English, we translate 
how far. Then tandem, which often means 'at length,’ is here the sign of an 
impatient question. See Vocab. for the right meaning. Carelessness might lead 
one to take abutere for an infinitive, until it was remembered that the verb is 
deponent, and that in the future -re rather than -ris is usual for the ending of 
the second person singular. Lastly, after referring to Gram. § 147, a, for the 
case of patientia, and translating the sentence, one might wonder in what way 
the government had shown patience with Catiline. We find that although 
seventeen days before this the senate had passed a decree which gave the con- 
suls e.\traordinary powers (Introd. § 70), yet Cicero had hesitated to enforce 
this decree. This hesitation is easily understood when one remembers that the 
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popular party was more or less in sympathy with Catiline, as were Crassus and 
Caesar also, and that it is hard to carry out a government measure which does 
not have national support. 

3 2 etiam : (lit. ' still ’) with eludet = continue to flout (or make sport of) us. 
— furor: what Cicero calls furor, madness, Catiline’s friends might have called 
studium, enthusiasm. So in line 4, what Cicero calls audacia, reckless daring 
or foolhardiness, might have been called by others virtus, courage. Cicero is 
careful not to lose the advantage that comes from choosing words that will 
give a bad impression of the man he is attacking. — iste tuus: that (out- 
rageous) . . . of yours. Iste adds a sting to tuus, which would be rather tame 
without it. 

3 3 effrenata: this, with sese iactabit, seems to picture Catiline’s audacia as 
flinging itself about like an untamed horse, with no bridle to control it. The 
outburst of indignation takes the form of three fiery questions, each with a 
different expression for how long? (Introd. § 22, h fin.). 

3 4 nihil: just as in the Bible sentence ^'it profiteth me nothing,” ^nothing’ 
means ’not at all,’ so in Latin nihil may have that meaning (Gram. § 103), To 
repeat a first word, as is done with nihil here, emphasizes like beating a drum. 
This is called anaphora (Introd. § 22, h). The structure and meaning of the 
sentence are clear when we read it aloud in the separated phrases in which it 
would be spoken : 

Nihil te nocturnum praesidium Palati 

nihil urbis vigiliae 

nihil timor populi . . . 

nihil horum ora . . . moverunt? 

Now both eye and ear can tell that te was waiting to be the object of move- 
runt, whose subjs. pile up, one at the end of each nihil-phrase. — Palati: the 
Palatine Hill, rising directly above the Temple of Jupiter Stator, was the oldest 
part of the city, containing some of its most venerated shrines. In the next 
year Cicero bought a house on the Palatine (Introd. § 86 fin.). 

3 6 locus: means the temple just mentioned, as we learn below (7 20; cp. 
17 22, 24 29). It was easily defended from the slope of the Palatine. Usually 
the senate met in the Curia Hostilia (Introd. § 33). 

3 7 horum: these (senators). — patere : the exposure of his plans is contrasted 
with the tight grip with which the senate’s minds have fastened on the facts of 
the conspiracy (constrictam . . . scientia teneri, 1. 8). 

3 8 non: the interrog. -ne is often omitted when the tone of the voice or 
the clear sense of the passage makes it unnecessary. — horum omnium: Cicero 
no doubt exaggerates. He was himself kept informed by a spy (cp. 7 8). 

3 11 arbitraris: the dir. quest, carries with it five indir. quests. By superiore 
nocte he means night before last (the sixth), that of the meeting at Leeca’s house 
(6 18; Introd. §70). For consili cp. Gram. §125. — o tempora, 0 mores: 
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Cicero says oh, the times! oh, the morals! where a modern speaker woul 
’oh, the degeneracy of the age!^ or 'what is the world coming to?’ Tl 
pression points directly to the thought contained in senatus . . . vivit (11. i: 
For the case of tempora and mores see Gram. § 102. 

3 13 immo vero : used to amend a statement either by contradicting 
here, by amplifying it. Trans, lives? why he, etc. 

3 14 unum: with quemque has much the effect of each and every one 
For publici consili, official debate, cp. Gram. § 118. 

3 16 videmur: appear {in our own eyes). — istius: generally spej 
Cicero’s use of hie, iste, and ille is as follows : 

hie = (a) this man near me ; (6) this man whose cause I am pleading, my c 
{c) my, our. 

iste = (a) that of yours ; (6) the one whom the speaker is attacking 
quently implying scorn or loathing) ; the defendant. 

ille = that (remote in place or time from both speaker and hearer). 

Here istius is used as in (b), and may be trans. of that scoundrel. This is 
the 'forensic use of iste.’ 

Note that from O tempora through vitamus Cicero is addressing, not Ca 
but the senate. In using hie rather than iste in line 12, he gives the eff* 
saying, ' Catiline lives, and he is here in our midst.’ — vitamus: evidently 
was irony in fortes viri (Introd. § 22, «, 8). 

3 17 oportebat: ought to have been led (two past tenses; cp. Gram, j 
296), or trans. it would have been proper that you, etc. ; for the tense of opoi 
shows that the punishment was not carried out (Gram. §§ 53, 62). 

3 18 conferri: on what must this inf. depend? Cultivate the abili 
supply words from the context. It is really as easy here as in such a sentei 
' some wished to be paid in cash, others ... to be given credit.’ 

3 19 machinaris: have long been plotting’, moiQWt. are plotting this long 
The pres, with iam diu, etc. is regular (Gram. § 62). Cicero understood the p 
mation of martial law on October 22 as giving the consuls almost the powci 
dictator, suspending the ordinary processes of law, and permitting no app 
the peop)le (Introd. §§ 35, 80). — an . . . interfecit: English regularly 
either ' while ’ or ' and ’ to this form of question. Thus : 

(a) Or {while) Publius Scipio put to death, etc., shall ive . . . continue to tc 
etc.? (6) Or did Publius Scipio, etc,, {and) shall we, etc.? Questions begi 
with an do not really ask for information, but have the effect of forcible 
ments. This one, for instance, is a more impressive way of saying, ' When i 
put Gracchus to death, of course we shall not tolerate Catiline.’ (( 
§ 280.) 

Tiberius Gracchus had aroused opposition as tribune of the plebs in 133 
chiefly by his land laws for the benefit of the lower classes and by his po\ 
land commission. To prolong his tribuneship he defied the constitution, v 
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upon Scipio Nasica Scrapio, his cousin, called upon all good citizens to follow him, 
and led an attack upon Gracchus and his men. Gracchus was felled with the leg 
of a broken bench, and his body thrown into the Tiber. For the pontifices cp. 
Introd. § 31. 

Note the crosswise order (chiasmus) : Scipio, Gracchum, Catilinam, nos 
(Introd. § 22, c). 

4 3 ilia: when illud or ilia is followed, as here, by a defining clause with quod, 
i/ie fact that^ or with ut, the trans. is this, these^ or the following, rather than that 
or those. Ilia nimis antiqua means the following {facts as) too ancient (to furnish 
a reliable precedent). But although Cicero disclaimed the intention of basing 
any argument on such ancient practices, he knew quite well that they might 
help to sway the feelings of his audience (Introd. § 22, n, 6). 

The nam is elliptical, — (/ single out the case of Gracchus,) for, etc. (Gram. 
§ 51). Manlius, a wealthy knight who distributed grain gratis to the plebeians 
in time of famine, 439 b.c., was accused of bribing them to make him king. In 
alarm Cincinnatus was called from the plow to be dictator; and when Mielius 
resisted arrest by Ahala, the master of the horse, the latter slew him. For novis 
rebus cp. Gram. § 107, c, 

4 6 fuit, fuit . . . quondam: a solemn and melancholy repetition, -- there was, 
there was once. — ista . . . virtus: such (a high type of) manhood. The ut-clause 
(result) expands ista {such). Cicero is addressing the class which in former times 
had shown that quality of manly resolution; hence ista, with its suggestion of 
the second person (not ilia, third person) (Gram. § 21). 

4 9 habemus . . . grave: Cicero regards the senatus considtum ultimim, 
passed seventeen days before, as justifying extreme measures as truly as did a 
dictatorship in Cincinnatus’ day (Introd. § 70). 

4 11 non . . . consilium: {what) the country lacks (w) not a course of action. 

4 12 auctoritas huius ordinis: the support of this body (the senate). It is as 
though Cicero said, 'The country’s course is clear, and the senate has approved 
that course, but we, the e.xecutives, have failed to put the plan into effect.’ 

4 13 desumus: are {found) lacking) sc. rei publicae. Cicero’s colleague, 
Antonius, was a mere cipher until troops actually took the field against Catiline 
(Introd. §85). 

4 15 caperet: receive) this clause with ne quid was a formula in the senatus 
considtum ultimum (Introd. §35; Gram. § 273). Opimius was consul in 
121 B.c. 

4 17 clarissimo . . . maioribus: that is, his social position did not save him. 
(Gram. § 145.) The avus here meant was Scipio the Elder. Gaius Gracchus was 
the younger brother of Tiberius, and an abler orator. He had the same program 
of agrarian laws, but made a much more direct attack upon the senate. Both 
he and Fulvius Flaccus were slain in disturbances which followed Gracchus’ 
retirement from the tribuneship. 
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4 18 consularis: as consul, 125 b.c., Fulvius had proposed to confer citizen- 
ship upon all Italians. Three thousand supporters of Gracchus and Fulvius were 
put to death. Note how frequently in this passage (from line 6) the main verb is 
the first word. A word out of its natural place is conspicuous, and therefore 
emphatic. 

4 19 consulto: this considtum also was that known as idtimum (cp. note on 
4 15 ). — est permissa res publica: ihe public safety was intrusted. 

4 22 remorata est: the punishment did not keep them long in suspense. 
For explanatory ac cp. Gram. § 44 , a. L. Apuleius Saturninus, a more vio- 
lent tribune than the Gracchi, was supported by Marius, as well as by the 
praetor, C. Servilius Glaucia. A candidate for the consulship, C. Memmius, 
was slain at the election by emissaries of Glaucia, his rival, and of Saturninus. 
Martial law was then declared, and the praetor and tribune, with their followers, 
were stoned to death by the mob. This was the rei publicae poena, punishment 
inflicted by the state. (Cp. Gram. § 117 .) For praetors and tribunes cp. Introd. 
§§ 25-26. Vicesimum is a round number for duodevicesimum (inclusive reck- 
oning ; Introd. § 70). 

4 23 auctoritatis: contained in the senatus consultmn nJtmum. — honim: 
gens., particularly obj. and subj. gens., are often best trans. by some other 
word than of. So here, given by these meti is clearer than of these men ; cp. the 
trans. of rei publicae in note on 4 22 . 

4 25 in tabulis: i.e. as a dead letter, not in' force. 

4 26 convenit, etc. : ought to luive been put to death at once. For the constr. cp. 

3 17, duci oportebat ; but note the less usual tense of interfectum esse (cp. 5 10 ; 
Gram. § 71). Cicero has done the same sort of thing that one does when one 
carelessly says, ' I should have liked to have been there.’ 

4 28 audaciam: Gram. §86. — clementem: the unnecessary subj. acc. 
(me) with the inf. after such verbs as volo, malo, or cupio is esp. common when 
the inf. is esse or videri (Gram. § 297). 

4 29 dissolutum: = neglegentem, rewm. — rei publicae: we say unhesitat- 
ingly 'dangers to the commonwealth,’ although the Latin indicates any kind of 
connection between nouns of different meaning by the gen. Cp. note on horum, 

4 23 . 

5 1 condemno: Gram. § 122. The two nouns may be rendered by noun and 
adj., — criminal careless)iess. On patres and conscripti cp. Introd. §§32, 34. 
Intensive ipse is added in the nom., as usual (Gram. § 27). 

5 3 conlocata: the position at Fiesula; (Fiesole, near Florence) was a com- 
manding one, on a spur of the Apennines (Introd. § 70). Note the emphasis 
on castra and on the three prep, phrases placed between sunt and conlocata. 
In dies alone would mean from day to day] with singulos (lit. 'one by one’) it 
gives the impressive effect of saying day by day — day by day. 

5 4 ducemque hostium: the dux is, of course, Catiline. 
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6 5 atque adeo : intensifies, — and actually. 

5 7 erit verendum mihi; the parenth. credo is ironical: / suppose I shall 
have to fear. (Obviously he supposes the precise opposite.) ‘ 

5 8 ne . . . dicat: in English, words to be supplied are more apt to be omitted 
from the latter part of a sentence ('some wore hats ; others, caps’), but in Latin 
it is often the other way. In this sentence each member borrows something from 
the other (supplied words are in parenths.) : 

ne non hoc potius omnes boni serins a me (factum esse dicant) quam 
(ne) quisquam (hoc) crudelius (a me) factum esse dicat. 

When vereor is ironical for non vereor, or has a neg., expressed or implied, a 
fearing clause is introduced by ne non, instead of ut, if one fears that some- 
thing may not happen (Gram. § 275). As often, the Lat, pass, is best rendered 
by the Eng. act. : that all good citizens will fail to say that I have done this too 
late, etc. 

5 10 oportuit: cp. note on 4 26 ; a use of tenses esp. freq. in the pass. This 
sentence illustrates several principles which will be found useful in reading : 

1, When an unfinished clause is interrupted by another clause or group of 
clauses, the first clause cannot go on until the interrupting clause or group of 
clauses is complete. 

2. Spoken Latin, like spoken English, comes in units small enough for one to 
be grasped before the next is uttered. Therefore it constantly happens that 
when one reads and translates the units as they come, little if any change is 
needed to make the English satisfactory. Thus, 

Verum ego hoc 

(quod iam pridem factum esse oportuit) 

certa de causa 

nondum adducor ut faciam, 

but this thing, which ought to have been done long ago, for a definite reason I am 
not yet prevailed upon to do. Beyond shifting the ego, little change has been made 
in the order, and the sentence as it stands preserves the emphasis better than if 
one had followed a more conventional arrangement. 

5 13 potent: Gram. §220. lam nemo = no longer anyone. — fateatur: Gram. 
§ 175. Catiline still had numerous sympathizers who would not yet believe the 
reports about him. The climax tarn improbus . . . tarn tui similis is as strong 
as he could possibly make it. For tui cp. Gram. § 1 28. 

5 14 audeat: descr. clause, scornfully characterizing the very few possible 
defenders of Catiline. Quisquam is usually found in sentences with a neg., ex- 
pressed or implied. In an affirmative clause it is a kind of vanishing point, 
implying that you would not expect anj'^body at all. Thus, quam diu aliquis erit 
would mean 'as long as there shall be someone^ (as there may possibly Ije) ; quam 
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diu quisquam erit means 'as long as there shall be anyone' (though he be the 
only one, and even that a remote possibility). 

6 15 et firmis; in translating omit et, reg. in Lat. between adjs. modifying 
the same noun (Gram. §42, a). 

5 16 commovere te: since commoveo is trans., it requires an obj. in Lat. 
Omit in translating. 

5 17 sentientem: what kind of clause would have the same effect as this 
ptcp. ? Cp. Gram. § 77. Cicero seems to exaggerate his secret service, for we 
know only of Curius and Fulvia (Sallust, Cat. 26). 

6 19 exspectes: descr. clause, — that you are waiting for. Etenim = aM</ in 
fact, and for that matter. 

6 21 privata . . . potest: the abstract coniurationis has here become con- 
crete and collective (= coniuratorum). The privata domus was that of Alarcus 
Lajca, as we read in 6 15 ff. 

6 23 mentem: as in Kng., mens can mean both the intellect itself and that 
which one has in mind — a purpose or intention. 

5 24 incendiorum: Gram. §131. 

6 25 licet recognoscas : = licet tibi recognoscere (Gram. § 279). 

6 27 dicere in senatu: my saying in the senate, the usual force of the pres. inf. 
after memini, whereas dixisse would mean that I said (cp. Tntrod. § 70). -ne is 
probably not meant for nonne, though some take it in that sense. Cicero is 
'rubbing it into’ Catiline; and when he asks him blandly whether he remem- 
bers something which no one thinks he has forgotten, the sarcasm, doubtless, 
makes Catiline squirm. — fore . . . futurus esset: in the dir. disc, it would be 
erit . . . erit. Account for the difference in mood in the indir. form. 

6 29 tuae: separated from audaciae (mainly for the rhythm). In convert- 
ing dates use the rules given in Gram. § 307. Results in this case ; October 21 
and October 27. Names of months are adjs. in Lat. For Manlius cp. Introd. 
§§ 70, 72. 

6 30 res tanta; an enterprise so ambitious. 

6 1 dies: emphatic order. Do not trans. too literally; rather, was I in the 
dark, not only as to, etc. ? 

6 2 idem: note how Latin says 'the same I, the same we,’ etc. where we 
must translate I also, etc. — contulisse in: fixed for. In is used with the whole 
expression for the date, considered as one piece (Gram. § 306). 

6 3 principes civitatis: leading citizens (lit.?). 

6 4 sui . . , causa : the gerundive is sing, because sui is sing, in form, though 
used for both numbers. The three successive gens, in -orum are noteworthy. 
Cicero puts the best face upon this flight, as if fear had been a minor considera- 
tion in their minds. 

G 7 circumclusum: the ptcp. gives the reason why Catiline could not move 
against the commonwealth : U was because you were . . . that you could not. 
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6 8 discessu ceterorum: on the departure of the rest; equiv. to an abl. abs., 
egressis ceteris. 

6 9 dicebas: Gram. § 220. It further defines illo ipso die. The antecedent of 
qui is nos implied in nostra. — quid: merely introduces the following quest., — 
tdl vie, or again, furthermore (Gram. §30). 

611 sensistin: = sensistine. Cp. note on -ne, 6 27. 

6 13 munitam: Praeneste (Palestrina) was a place of great natural strength, 
on a steep height twenty miles east of Rome. It had a very celebrated temple of 
Fortune and an oracle. Note the absence of conjs. (asyndeton), 

6 15 superiorem: cp. 3 9, superiore nocte, and note on 3 11. 

6 16 iam intelleges; and you will understand at once. Recognosce is logically 
subord. (Gram. § 280). 

6 18 inter falcarios: indicating a certain street or small quarter of the city, 
— Scythemakers^ Street. Priore repeats superiorem, a synonym. The date is 
given in another oration as the sixth of November {pro Sulla, 52). — agam: 
= loquar. 

6 19 domum: Laeca was not of that trade, but a senator of the gens Porcia, 
another branch of Cato’s family. For in domum cp. Gram. § loi, n. 2. 

6 20 sceleris: note the abstract mcamng,— uickedness, criminality. Freely 
amentiae scelerisque = 0/ your wicked folly (cp. 5 l). 

6 21 negas: regularly this would be negabis or negaveris (Gram. § 258, a), 
but si negas has both a shaq^er sound and a more startling effect than si negabis. 
Quid faces means why do you say nothing? Then, as if Catiline had opened his 
mouth to speak, but before he could utter a word, Cicero pounced on him with 
I'll refute you, if you are saying no {to this). 

Q 22 una: adv. — ubinam gentium sumus: Gram. §125. Where in the 
world? is emphatic language of everyday life. 

6 25 consilio: a concilium is just a meeting; consilium means both the act 
of deliberation and a deliberative body. Since the Roman thought of the 
Roman state as the special care and enterprise of the gods, statecraft was a 
sacred business ; and therefore the senate, which had most to do with the con- 
duct of that business, is appropriately called sanctissimum consilium. 

6 26 interitu: for omnium cp. Gram. § irg, a. 

6 27 cogitent: descr. qui-clause furnishing a subj. for sunt (1. 24; Gram. 
§ 174). For atque adeo cp. 5 5. 

6 28 sententiam rogo: Introd. § 34; Gram. § 98, a, 2. — quos: in Lat. the 
rel. clause often comes before its antecedent: 'whom by the sword to be 
butchered were fitting, them not yet by a word I wound.’ We can keep this 
emphasis by saying and though they deserved, etc, 

6 29 igitur: then, as I was saying (returning in thought to lines 17 ff., after 
the digression). 

7 1 placeret: Gram. § 161 . He had assigned each (quemqua) to his par- 
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ticular field of operations, as Manlius to the region about Faesulse, etc. Note 
that freq. alicui placet is equiv. to aliquis cupit, and may be so rendered. — 
quos relinqueres: those to leave (Gram. § 177). 

7 3 coiifirma(vi)sti: you assured them. 

7 4 morae: cause for delay (Gram. §125). — viverem: subord. clause in 
indir. disc., the fact that, etc. 

7 6 liberarent: descr. clause, with purpose implied (Gram. § 174). Trans, by 
an inf. 

7 7 pollicerentur: Introd. §§70 f., on the attempt of Cornelius and his com- 
panion to assassinate Cicero as he sat up to greet his earliest callers. 

7 8 vixdum etiam; almost before (lit.?). — comperi: through Fulvia, mis- 
tress of Curius, one of the conspirators. 

7 9 firmavi : sometimes the grammatical structure obscures the picture to our 
eyes. This sentence seems to mean I barricaded ofid strengthened my house by 
means of stronger guards. A' Roman was used to this kind of language, and would 
see the picture and forget the frame : I set a stronger guard about my house and 
put up stouter barricades. 

7 10 miseras: with the supine of purpose, salutatum (Gram. §93). The 
very early morning call was a familiar feature of Roman social life. 

7 12 praedixeram: in multis ac summis omit the conj. in trans. (cp. note 
on 5 15). Id temporis= eo tempore (Gram. § 103). Quos venturos . . . prae- 
dixeram = who (not ' whom ’) / fuid earlier told . . . would come. 

7 15 Manliana: we can’t say 'Manlian camp’ any more than 'Jonesian 
barn.’ To get in the three ideas contained in tua, ilia, and Manliana, we may 
trans. your camp up there that Manlius is organizing, where 'up there’ gives the 
idea of remoteness contained in ilia. 

7 16 desiderant: for the pres, with diu, etc., where Eng. has perf., cp. Gram. 
§ 62. 

7 18 intersit: for the proviso cp. Gram. § 276. Note that murus is the 
proper word, not paries (5 21). It is a massive wall, as that of a city. 

7 19 non feram, etc. : these three verbs are not synonyms ; they express three 
different aspects of the same thing : I will not bear {that burden) ; / will not 
suffer {that annoyance) ; / ivonH let {you do it). 

7 20 huic: the orator was pointing to the statue which occupied the place 
of honor in the temple (cp. 17 20). In atque, and especially, one passes from 
the general to the particular. 

7 21 gratia: there are three aspects of gratitude: (i) to have the grateful 
thought ; (2) to speak the grateful word ; (3) to do the grateful deed. Corre- 
sponding to these we have three formulas : (i) gratiam habere alicui, to fed 
grateful fftave gratitude) to someone \ ( 2 ) gratias agere alicui, to thank {utter thanks 
to) someone) (3) gratiam referre alicui, to show gratitude to sotneone. These 
formulas should be learned. 
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7 23 in uno homine: on account of one man (Catiline), — not merely 'in the 
case of one man.’ 

7 24 summa salus : the very existence. 

7 26 defend! : for Cicero’s election to the consulship cp. Introd. §65. He 
was consul designatus for about six months. 

7 28 interficere voluisti: Introd. §69. Campo is short for campo Martio, 
i. e. the meadows of the Tiber, where the elections were held, northwest of the 
Capitoline. Catiline was defeated by Murena and Silanus. For elections cp. 
Introd. § 37. 

7 29 nuUo . . . concitato: without souttding any general {r{t?i\\y official) alarm. 

7 30 quotienscumque me petisti: not merely 'as often as you have at- 
tacked me,’ but 'as often as you have attacked me ; better still, as often as /, 
and I alone, ivas the object of your attacks. The emphasis conveys half the 
meaning. The same principle can be applied to mihi designate (7 25) and me 
consulem (7 27). — per me . . . obstiti: i.c. without calling on the army, — the 
same point as in nullo, etc. A r6sum6, properly introduced by denique, in short. 

8 1 cum . . . esse coniunctam: involved, or, more freely, would involve. 

8 2 iam . . . petis: iam is with aperte, i. e. with no further concealment. 

8 5 vocas: this climax exaggerates the damage Catiline wished to do (cp. 
4 1 f., 6 26 f. ; Introd. § 22, d). Note vitam = lives, as often. 

8 7 audeo: as the thing is not to be done, we see that est primum meant 
would be the first thing (to do) (cp. Gram. §53, b). So proprium est = would 
be in keeping with. Huius imperi, my authority, includes the extraordinary 
powers supposedly conferred by martial law (Introd. §35). In disciplinae 
maiorum he hints that the teaching of the forefathers would support the view 
that the sextains consultum ultimum authorized and demanded prompt action. 
For the gens. cp. Gram. § 128. 

8 8 ad . . . utilius: in these phrases ad may be trans. as regards. Cicero’s 
wish to proceed against Catiline was tempered by fear of the popular party and 
by regard for Caesar and Crassus. Note the order of this sentence (chiasmus; 
Introd. § 22, c). , 

8 10 manus: the order emphasizes both residebit and its subj. 

8 11 exieris: Gram. §261. The rel, quod-clause (lit. what, etc.) refers to 
exieris. Trans, as or a^id this is what. — hortor: pres., as usual with iam dudum, 
iam diu, etc. (cp. 3 18, 7 15). For quod and te cp. Gram. § 98, a, 2. exhaurietur 
. . . publicae: there will be drawn off from the city, (in the person) of your fol- 
lowers, a great and noxious accumulation of political filth. Sentina means lit. 
bilge water, sewage. Rei publicae (translated political) is here the community, 
which has in it this plague spot. For the gen. comitum = ' composed of,’ etc. 
see Gram. § 126. 

8 12 quid est: simply calls attention to the following quest, (cp. note on 
6 9 fin.). 
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8 14 faciebas: conative imperf., wanted to do, were trying to do (Introd. § 70). 
— hostem : note the emphasis on this odious term. 

8 15 num in exsilium: sc. eum ire iubeat. — me: note that while me con- 
sulis means you are consulting me, asking my advice, mihi consulis means you are 
taking thought for me, looking out for my welfare. 

8 18 possit: Gram. § 174. 

8 20 oderit: the same constr. ; so also metuat. — inusta . . . est: the fig. 
is from the branding of runaway slaves, criminals, and captives. 

8 22 in fama: in privatarum rerum he refers to personal relations in a wider 
circle than the domus. Observe the fig. : disgrace like a clot of filth clinging to 
his fair fame, — like 'a blot on the scutcheon.’ — quae . . . afuit: freely, when 
have your eyes been free from, etc. 

8 23 cui: the dat. gets its trans. from its connection with the prae in praetu- 
listi : before what {wretched) stripling . . . have you not borne. 

8 24 inretisses: descr. clause (Gram. § 174). 

8 25 facem praetulisti: torch-bearers were necessary in the streets at night. 

8 26 quid vero? cp. quid est? with the following quest., 1. 12. 

8 27 novis nuptiis: for the dat. cp. Gram. §115. Only here is Catiline charged 
with making away with his first wife, in order to marry a second, Aurelia Orestilla. 

8 28 cumulavisti: the other crime, at which Cicero hints (perhaps even he 
did not believe it), is reported by Sallust as commonly accepted, — that to please 
Orestilla he had murdered his son by his first marriage {Cat. 15, 2). 

9 I esse videatur: these words (a musical cadence) often recur at the end 
of a member or sentence in Cicero (Introd. § 19, 2, c). Roman law depended 
upon the initiative of a private accuser, and it might happen that none came for- 
ward. There was no prosecuting attorney. — non vindicata esse: to have gone 
unpunished. 

9 3 Idibus . . . senties: the beginning and middle of the month were dates 
for payment. Omnis, emphatic, is in agreement with quas. When an adj. 
agrees with a rel. pron., it is generally best to transfer it to the antecedent. This 
gives us omnis ruinas quas, the utter ruin which, etc. For the fig. in praeter- 
mitto cp. Introd. § 22, n, 6.. 

9 5 turpitudinem: cp. 8 20. Difficultatem, financial straits, repeats the 
thought of ruinas fortunarum. The phrase summa res publica means the 
highest welfare (or very existence) of the state, csp. in speaking of some crisis. 

9 8 iucundus: agreeing in sense with lux also (Gram. § 8 fin.). Here aut is 
not or else, or, but is .so weakened that it should be and in Eng. (Gram. § 48). — 
qui nesciat : descr. clause. 

9 9 Kalendas lanuarias: Gram. § 104. December 29 (unreformed calendar, 
Gram. § 302) was the last day of the consuls’ term, 66 b.c. 

9 10 cum telo: armed (Gram. § 143). For the scene, the Comitium, cp. 
Introd. § 48 ; the plot was to be carried out the next day. — manum . . . 
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paravisse: {aiid that you) raised a gang. For this attempt to kill the new consuls, 
Cotta and Torquatus, on the day of their inauguration, cp. Introd. § 64. 

9 13 obstitisse: governing the dats. sceleri ac furori ; freely, but that your 
crime or rather (ac) . . . were blocked, not by, etc. Mentem aUquam — some return 
of reason. Fortuna was much worshiped at Rome under many dilTerent titles. 
Most important was Fortuna puhlica popidi Romani, whose temple was on the 
Quirinal. Note that no conj. connects stetisse with paravisse and obstitisse 
(Introd. § 22 , g) ; also that the cum-clause (1. 8 ) is causal = as you do 

(Cram. § 229 ). — ilia omitto: ilia often looks forward (cp. 4 3 ). 

9 14 neque . . . postea: lit. for not either tinknown or infrequent {crimes) 
have been committed later; hec\y,for your later crimes have been neither unknown 
nor few. Neque enim = non enim in trans. Non multa= pauca, the fig. called 
litotes ‘(Introd. § 22 , n, 2 ). 

9 IS designatum . . . consulem: {when I was) consul elect . . . {when I was) 
consul. So puerum ilium vidi means I saw him {when he was) a boy, or in his 
boyhood. 

9 16 conatus es: apparently Cicero exaggerates his personal danger. 

9 18 corpora effugi: as a fencing term corpora was short for a quick move- 
ment of the body, — by dodging. Ut aiunt c.xcu.scs the use of a technical term. 
Petitiones = thrusts is likewise a technical term. Quadam is virtually an indef. 
article. For designatum cp. 7 25. 

9 19 velle desistis: conari and velle, used intrans., have the effect of attempts 
and intentions. 

9 20 de manibus: for the constr. of tibi cp. Gram. § 112. 

9 2 1 quae . . . quibus : it is a principle of trans. that when a rel. clause contains 
a word like ut, si, cum, or an interrog., the rel. must be treated as if it were et, 
sed, nam, or iam -I- the same case of is. Thus, quae cum ita sint = et cum ea ita 
sint, and our quae quibus sentence smoothes out into sed quibus sacris ea abs 
te initiata ac devota sit, nescio, bid with what rites it, etc. 

9 23 defigere: as though Catiline had vowed to dedicate the dagger to a god 
if he should prove successful in assassinating Cicero. Quod = that, causal. 

9 26 nulla debetur: nullus for non was usually informal and colloquial, 
here emphatic {not a bit of which) and more sonorous. For the constr. cp. quas 
omnis (1. 2). With quo debeo we understand permoveri. 

9 29 contigit nemini: fortunate happenings are the general rule with this 
verb ; but not so here. 

10 1 oppressus: zum^when, in its causal sense (cp. 9 8, cum scias). Note 
the impassioned quest, without num (Gram. § 32, e). 

10 3 constituti fuerunt: instead of constituti sunt, for the sake of a more 
pleasing rhythm, h'or dat. tibi cp. Gram. § 114. 

10 6 ferendum putas : the subj. of ferendum (esse) is the double quod-clause, 
the fact that, etc. Note that istam= tuam (Gram. § 21). Begin the whole trans. 
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with a i>araphrase of quo tandem animo tibi ferendum putas quod; tell me 
(tandem), how do you think you should fed in view of the fact that, etc. — isto 
pacto . . . ut: = isto pacto . . . quo, in the way in which, or simply as. 

10 8 putarem: conclusion of the unreal cond. (Gram. § 252). — tibi: Gram. 
§ 1 14. — urbem: sc. relinquendam esse. — non: for nonne (Gram. § 32, b). 

10 9 civibus: Gram. § in {unjustly the object of so miich suspicion — yes, and 
(atque) loathing in the eyes of my fellow citizens). It is also possible to call civibus 
a dat. of agent with suspectum. Of course, the dat, of agent is merely a conven- 
ient name for those dats. of reference where an abl. of agent might have been 
used without destroying the sense. 

10 10 me: cp. note on 4 28. 

10 13 debitum: pred., as is also iustum, — as just and {a debt) long since due 
to you. Conscientia scelerum = with your guilty conscience. — dubitas: cp. note 
on non (3 8). — quorum, etc. : cp. note on quos (6 28). Lit. 'do you hesitate, 
whose minds and feelings you are wounding, their sight and presence to shun?’ 
One can trans. by a rearrangement according to grammar, — do you hesitate to 
shun the sight and presence of those, etc., or by changing the rel. clause to a con- 
ditional, — do you hesitate, etc. if you are wounding, etc. Cum . . . agnoscas is 
now seen to have been concessive (Gram. § 230). 

10 17 patria: with nunc (as it is) we return from supposition to reality. 

10 18 parricidio . . . cogitare: parricidium patriae was a phrase for high 
treason. For iam diu with pres. cp. 8 10. 

10 19 huius: this pron. is freq. used to refer to the person or thing prominent 
in a preceding sentence. It links the two sentences by showing that their topics 
are the same. — verebere, etc., will you neither respect (not ' fear’) her majesty, etc. 

10 20 pertimesces: climax. Again no sign of quest, (nonne or huiusne).— 
quae: and she. When a sentence begins with a rel. the same principle applies 
as in 9 21. 

10 21 loquitur: bringing in an imaginary person as a speaker was a familiar 
fig. of rhetoric, and this was an oft-cited e.xample (Introd. § 22, w, i). — agit: 
agere cum aliquo can refer to almost any kind of conversation with a purpose. It 
can mean confer with, converse with, transact business with, or, as here, plead with 
someone. Loqui cum aliquo means talk to smyieone. Dicere alicui = to speak to or 
tell someone. Dicere = to make a speech] orationem habere = /(? deliver an ora- 
tion, — a more formal expression. 

10 22 annis: Gram. § 155. An acc. would have meant that the crime had not 
continued through several years ; the abl. means that at no point within the space 
of several years did it occur (unless through him). For this reason the abl. of 
time within which and not the acc. of duration is commonly found with negs. 

10 23 tibi uni: for you alone (Gram. § iii). With neces understand liberae 
fuerunt. In civium neces there is allusion to Catiline’s part in Sulla’s proscrip- 
tions, 82 B. c. ; in vexatio, etc., to his government of Africa, 67 b. c. 
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10 25 quaestiones: the regular courts for particular offenses were called 
quaesliones perpetuae (Introd. § 40). 

10 26 valuisti: note the rhetorical effects (nullum . . . te, nullum . . . te ; tibi 
. . . tibi . . . tu) ; cp. Introd. § 22, h, also a and c. Valere ad = to succeed in. 

10 27 ut potui: as {best) I coidd. — me to tarn esse in metu: for 7ne to be 
utterly in dread (adj. for adv.). As no verb of saying or thinking has preceded, 
this must be subj. or obj. of a verb yet to come. 

10 29 timeri; on this depends quicquid increpuerit (hence the subjv. ; Gram. 
§ 289). Quicquid (whatever) = si quid ; if there is any noise = al the least fwise. 

10 30 abhorreat: descr. clause, — is out of harmony with (free from), has no 
connection with. — non est ferendum: at last the clue to the preceding inf. 
clauses. They are subjs. of est ferendum. 

10 31 eripe: as a verb of separation this takes a dat. of the person concerned 
(Gram. § 112). The use of the dat. to indicate separation from persons, and 
the abl. for separation from things, has a parallel in Eng. We say, ”The car- 
penter pulled the nail out of the board,” but The dentist pulled a tooth for the 
man.” The man is interested, but the board is not. Hunc= wy. — verus: well 
founded. — ne opprimar, ut . . . desinam: both clauses depend upon eripe. 

11 1 impetrare debeat: impetrare (get what one seeks) is often used without 
an obj. when the meaning is clear from the context. 

11 2 quid quod; what of the fact that (cp. Gram. § 235). For the circumstances 
cp. Introd. § 70. Catiline was awaiting trial, and libera cuslodia in a private 
house was customary in such cases. The master of the house would be respon- 
sible for his paroled prisoner, Catiline’s trial never came off. 

11 4 Lepidum: Manius Lepidus was consul when, in 66 b. c. (9 9), Cati- 
line was returning from Africa, hoping to sue for the consulship of the next year. 
The use of ad for apud is rare, except in colloquial Latin ; cp. 25 9. — A quo non 
receptus: et cum ab eo receptus non esses. Cp. note on quae (10 20); also 
Gram. § 77. 

11 6 id responsum tulisses: id, looking forward, is little more than a defi- 
nite article (the answer that, etc.). 

11 7 parietibus . . . moenibus: the first means house walls ; the second, city 
walls (cp. note on 7 18). 

11 8 esse tecum; the place where is given by isdem parietibus without a 
prep. (Gram. § 154, b, 3). 

11 9 Metellum: Q. Metellus Celer had been sent to the Adriatic coast and 
eastern slope of the Apennines, and was raising three legions to resist Manlius 
and the Catilinarians (cp. 21 4 f.). 

11 11 M. Metellum: this M. Metellus is quite unknown. Detention in his 
house was far from strict, as Catiline could attend secret meetings. Virum 
optimum is ironical. Quern tu videlicet . . . fore putasti = who you, of course^ 
thought wotdd be. Videlicet is ironical. 
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11 14 videtur . . . debere: Latin likes the personal construction with videri. 
This is lit. does one seem to deserve, but we trans. does it seem that one ought. By 
saying 'one’ or 'a man,’ rather than 'he,’ we make it clear that qui iudicarit is 
a descr. clause. The career, a very small prison (Introd. §§ 49, 84), was used only 
for executions or for detention of criminals awaiting trial. Its mention is omi- 
nous. Catiline, of course, by his offer to place himself in the custody of a responsi- 
ble citizen meant to give the impression that he was innocent, and eager to face 
investigation. Cicero is attempting to give his action a quite different interpre- 
tation. As an argument it is worthless, but, as the speaker hurried on, it may 
have helped to make the picture of Catiline’s guilt seem darker. 

11 17 in aliquas terras: cp. 10 16, aliquo concederes. Aliquas terras means 
almost 'some lands, no matter what,’ since aliquis implies that the some does 
not refer to anything that he has definitely in mind. 

11 19 ad senatum: Catiline is represented as demanding that the question 
of his exile be formally brought before the senate (Introd. § 33). 

11 20 ire in exsilium: ire with its modifiers is subj. of placere {>= that it is its 
pleasure). Cp. note on 7 1. Contrast: 

1. Senatus decrevit Catilinam hostem esse = the senate voted TU. 4 r Catiline 
WAS an enemy with 

2. Senatus decrevit ut Catilina in exsilium iret — the senate voted that Catiline 
SHOULD GO into banishment. Cp. 4 14 . The difference in constr. depends on the 
difference in thought. In 1 decrevit almost = dixit ; hence the indirect state- 
ment. In 2 it is more like imperavit. 

The same double usage is found after persuadeo, praecipio, etc. 

11 21 dicis: Catiline could count upon the senate to take no action, as 
it had no authority to pass a sentence of exile. — non referam: Cicero, how- 
ever, assumes that the senate w^as so empowered by the senatus consultum 
ultimum ; but he declines to bring up the question (cp. Introd. § 35). — id quod: 
something which. — a meis moribus, etc. : is 710 I wy way, meaning his aversion 
to harsh measures. 

11 22 faciam ut intellegas: / will make you understand ; result clause (Gram. 

§ 199)- 

11 24 vocem: word (referring to exsilium). — proficiscere: after pronouncing 
his solemn in exsilium proficiscere in the voice of authority, Cicero pauses for 
some possible response from protesting senators. 

11 25 quid est: merely announcing a question to follow (cp. 8 12). 

11 26 silentium: utter stillness (not merely the absence of speech). As this is 
the obj. of both synonymous verbs, ecquid must be adv. acc., — in any way, at 
all, possibly. — auctoritatem loquentium: i.e. a formal deliverance or authori- 
tative utteranqe from those. Distinguish between taceje, to utter no word, silere, 
to make no soufui (at all), and quiescere, to take no action. The same distinction 
applies to their derivatives (silentium, etc.)* 
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11 27 perspicis: he is arguing, of course, that their silence gives assent. 

— tacitomm: alttiough silent^ or from ilieir silcttce. 

12 1 manus intulisset: his point is that to order good men into exile would 
have been the act of a tyrant, whom anyone might rightly slay, even though the 
tyrant were a consul and on sacred ground. II is examples are ; (i) P. Sestius, a 
quaestor, who soon after rendered good service against the conspirators at Capua, 
and then in the campaign which ended with Catiline’s death near Pistoria. One 
of Cicero’s best-known speeches was delivered in his defense in 56 b. c. {pro 
Sestio). (2) M. Marcellus, consul in 51 B. c., and an opponent of Caesar. When 
he was pardoned by the latter (46 b.c.), Cicero delivered his pro M arcello (116 ff.). 
Vim et manus = violent hands (hendiadys; Introd. § 22, n, 12). — de te: em- 
phatic contrast. 

12 2 cum quiescunt, probant: explanatory cum, in that, marks one action 
as equiv. to another; in taking no notice they approve (Gram. § 222). 

12 3 clamant, etc.: their very silence shouls {approval). Each of these short 
members introduced by cum contains apparently contradictory terms (oxy- 
moron; Introd. § 22, n, 3). Patiuntur= make no protest’, cp. 11 26. 

12 4 cara: i. e. Catiline pretends to value a formal decree of the senate 
{ancloritas cp. 11 26). Videlicet is ironical, as in 11 11. For vita cp. 8 4. 

12 5 equites Romani: Introd. § 71. At least a part of them were armed. 

— illi: outside, in contrast with hi. — honestissimi : honorable, not * honest.’ 
The super!., as often, is best neglected in trans. Roman etiquette prescribed 
that persons, other than those accused, should not be mentioned in a speech 
without the addition of some sort of compliment. 

12 6 cives : the cives here meant were those of the middle class. 

12 8 exaudire potuisti: through the large open door of the temple (Introd. 
§ 33) much could be seen by the senators within, and cries distinctly heard would 
from time to time remind them of the restless crowd without. — quorum . . . 
eosdem: atid {although) for a long time now I have had difficulty in restraining, 
etc. Cp. notes on 6 28 and 10 13. 

12 9 adducam: will induce. — h&ec: freely, this city (accompanied by a 
sweep of the hand to indicate the sacred edifices about the Forum, and the other 
buildings of the city). — te . . . relinquentem: as you are leaving forever. To 
leave in the sense of to set out is proficisci. In 'lie is no longer here ; he has left 
school,’ left would be reliquit. Leave simply in the sense of go away from would 
be discedo, abeo, exeo, etc. 

12 10 studes: note the tense, as in contineo, 1. 9; cp. 10 18. 

12 11 prosequantur : escort. Note the contrast between their present eager- 
ness to lynch Catiline and their willingness to ' see him off ’ if he will only leave 
the city. 

12 12 loquor: with the main clause quamquam = yet (Gram. § 218, h). 

— frangat: an exclamatory quest, of surprise or indignation, rejecting an idea 
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as preposterous or impossible, has the subjv., with (or without) ut (Gram. 
§ 1 86), — anything crush (subdue) you? More forceful than nulla res te fiangere 
potest. — tu corrigas, etc. : you ever reform? 

12 13 ullam fugam meditere, etc. : cherish any (plan of) flight, any thought 
of exile? 

12 15 duint: vouchsafe ; old form, used in laws, curses, prayers ; originally an 
optative mood, like sint, velint, etc. The reg. subjv. form is dent; cp. Gram. 
§ 56. — tametsi: used just as quamquam was in line 12 (cp. Gram. § 269). 

12 16 animum induxeris: as in animum adverto, turn attention to =■ notice, 
we have here a combination which has come to be treated as a single word, 
resolve, and hence has its own obj. (ire). 

12 17 nobis: = mihi. This use is freq., and may be compared to the "editorial 
we'^ in Eng. For si minus cp. 7 16. 

12 18 impendent: we now have the constr. of nobis (dat.). Recenti memoria 
gives a reason. — est tanti: it is worth while (Gram. § 124). 

12 20 seiungatur: be not connected with or do not involve (lit.?); proviso 
clause (cpd.) (Gram. § 242). Privata, confined to you, is pred., and ista might 
have been used without tua ; but cp. 3 2, furor iste tuus. Catiline’s downfall 
must work no harm for the state. 

12 21 legum poenas: English says penalties of the laiu (sing.). 

12 22 est postulandum: the subj. is furnished by three subst. clauses. Note 
the sense of temporibus, critical situation ; also the sarcasm in non est postulan- 
dum, — it is too much to ask that Catiline do the decent thing. 

12 24 furore: since the only sane course would be to retire. — revocarit: 
with is=talis an ut-clause expresses result. 

12 26 in exsilium : by going directly (recta) into exile, Catiline, who claimed 
that Cicero’s motives were those of a personal enemy, could readily stir up feel- 
ing against the consul. Notice how ut praedicas, as you assert, direcll>' following 
inimico, deprives Catiline of the chance of sa>ing that Cicero admits that he 
is Catiline’s personal enemy. 

12 27 molem istius invidiae: the crushing weight of criticism incurred by my 
treatment of you (lit. ?). Cicero was a sensitive man, who loved approval ; it took 
courage for him to face invidia (odium, unpopularity). 

12 30 manu: Cicero has no wish that Catiline should leave his dangerous 
(importuna) band of followers behind, — precisely what did happen within 
twenty-four hours. 

13 1 impio latrocinio : impius is applied to Catiline’s brigandage, as treason- 
able to the patria, the communis parens (10 17), 

13 2 ut . . . videaris: in this purpose clause non is required (not ne), as the 
neg. applies to a single word (Gram. § 193). To get the right emphasis we may 
paraphrase : so that it may be evident — not that I drove you out, and you went to 
strangers — but that you went to your own friends, atid on their invitation (lit. ?). 
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13 4 quamquam: with the main verb, as in 12 12 . — invitem: deliberative 
quest. (Gram. § 55, d). 

13 5 praemissos: a quo introduces a descr. clause giving a reason, — when 
{since) / know that you have already sent (act. to be preferred in trans.). 

13 6 armati: emphatic position. Catiline’s purpose is expressed in the qui- 
clause. He was to be met near Forum Aurelium, a small place on the Via 
Aurelia, near the coast, about sixty miles from Rome. For ad cp. Gram. 
§ loi, b. 

13 7 diem: another clause like a quo sciam, etc., but with dat. of agent for 
variety (Gram. § 114). Here again the act. will be better in Eng. In the sense 
of an appointed day, dies is f. He means October 27 (cp. 5 28 ; Tntrod. § 70). 

13 11 cui: {and) for which, Latin omits the conj. which English regularly in- 
serts between rel. clauses. 

13 13 esse praemissam: a sure proof of his intention to follow very shortly. 
'Fhe standards were highly venerated, and kept in a kind of shrine in the camp. 
According to Sallust this legionary standard was said to have been carried by 
Marius’ troops in his campaign against the Cimbri, thirty-eight years before 
{Cat, 59, 3), Catiline made a shrine for it in his own house, — a sanctuary of 
crime (cp. 2519 ). In trans. the act. is again to be preferred. — ilia: Gram. 
§ 134 - 

13 14 possis: the scornful quest, is like those in 12 12 ff., — you able to do 
without it longer? 

13 15 ad caedem: to {commit) fnurder. — solebas: i.e. in his private chapel. 

13 16 cuius: cp. note on cui, 13 11 . — altaribus: only one altar is meant. 
The word had as yet no sing. He is, no doubt, exaggerating Catiline’s deeds of 
blood, as well as his devotions. Cp. the sica of 9 20 ff. 

13 18 transtulisti : the hands with which Catiline had laid hold of the altar 
in making his frantic vows he removed to {accomplish) the death of citizens. 

13 20 rapiebat: had been hurling you, i.e. into civil war; more heated than 
has been, etc., which would be rapit (cp. 12 9, contineo ; Gram. § 62 ). — neque 
enim: trans. the neque like non. 

13 21 haec res: Catiline’s departure, which would be the first decisive step 
towards war. 

13 22 ad . . . servavit: the thought is that, inclined from birth to such wild 
deeds, he had voluntarily strengthened his bad qualities by practice, and had 
had the luck to escape the consequences of his folly. 

13 24 concupisti : the thing he has obviously never desired is set aside with 
a non modo, — to say nothing of (/’// not say) peace. Ne . . . quidem reenforces 
numquam (Gram. § 40). — nactus, etc. Attention to the grouping of the words 
will make this plain ; read it as though it were nactus es manum improborum, 
conflatam ex perditis atque (ex) derelictis non modo ab omni fortuna, verum 
etiam (ab omni) spe. Caution ! Don’t stop here. When you can see the thought 
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dearly, go back and read the Latin as Cicero spoke it, and try to take in the 
words in the order which he used. By doing this often, you will gradually lose 
the sense of strangeness in the Latin order and begin to realize how impressive 
it could be. 

13 25 ab . . . fortuna: observe the personif. of fortuna and spes (Gram. 
§ t3q). For Omni, every, we may substitute an adv., utterly. 

13 27 perfruere: evidently hie (lit. here) meant in such company (as I have 
just described). For laetitia cp. Gram. § 147, a. 

13 29 quemquam: when persons are spoken of, this word is sometimes an 
adj. (=ullus). — ad . . . otiosorum; huius vitae {^such a life as this) refers 
to the preceding sentence. Feruntur = arc bragged about (by Catiline’s fol- 
lowers) , Meditati sunt = have prepared you. The infs, iacere and vigilare are 
in appos. to labores, hardships. This paraphrase will give the sense : ' to lie in 
the open (lit. on the ground) not merely to be ready for some shameful affair 
but even to do deeds of violence ; to spend sleepless nights in plotting not only 
to steal men’s wives away but also how to gain by craft the goods of peaceable 
citizens.’ Cicero will not admit that Catiline has any virtues, and makes the 
most of every bit of gossip. 

14 5 ubi ostentes: a descr. ubi-clause (Gram. § 204, a). Cp. Eng. ''he has 
nowhere to go.” 

14 6 quibus: = and by these. The antecedents are famis, etc., without conjs, 
(asyndeton). Alliteration. 

14 8 reppuli: for the cum-clause cp. Gram. § 220; for the part of Cicero in 
compassing the defeat of Catiline in the recent election cp. Introd. § 69. 

14 9 posses; subst. clause, in appos. with tantum (Gram. § 199). There is a 
scathing play on the contrasted exsul and consul (Introd. § 22, /). — id . . . 
susceptum: your wicked enterprise (lit.?). 

14 10 latrocinium; as Catiline is not to be consul, he can only conduct a 
guerrilla warfare, like that of Spartacus, which Cicero refuses to dignify by 
calling it bellum (regular warfare). 

14 12 detester ac deprecer; defend myself and protest against (lit. ward of 
(by protest) and plead — percipite . . . mandate: the preceding ut-clause 

of purpose depends loosely upon these two imperatives (Gram. § 190). 

14 16 loquatur: the less vivid fut. cond. is like that in 11 1, where the 
personif. patria remonstrates with Catiline (cp. note on 10 21). There is no con- 
clusion to this condition, which is forgotten in the imaginary recital of the 
patria' s grievances against the consul. Patria here is the city of Rome. 

14 20 perditorum: some, at least, of Catiline’s companions urged him to 
invoke the aid of slaves and criminals (cp. 40 20 f.). In servorum Cicero is 
recalling terrible memories of the slave uprising under Spartacus, less than a 
decade before. 

14 21 emissus . . . immissus: Introd. § 22^ /L 
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14 23 imperabis: here with acc. and inf., as often when that inf. is pass, or 
dep. (Gram. § 297 and n. 2). 

14 25 civis: e.g. the Gracchi (3 20, 4 17). But persaepe is rhetorical ex- 
aggeration; cp. 3 19 ff. For morte cp. Gram. § 148. — leges: several laws had 
confirmed the ancient right of appeal to the people in capital cases : the first 
Valerian law, 509 b. c., and much more recently the leges Porciae and the lex Sem- 
pronia of the younger Gracchus. 

14 26 rogatae sunt: have been passed. A magistrate formally asked the peo- 
ple whether they approved a bill. 

14 27 qui . . . defecerunt: traitors (lit.?). 

14 28 tenuerunt, etc. : the popular party never accepted this principle, for 
who was to decide at what moment disaffected citizens lost their rights? 
Later, Catiline and Manlius were declared hastes by the senate. — times; 
posteritatis is unusual for in or for the future. We may trans. hereafter. — 
praeclaram. ironical. 

15 1 per . . . cognitum: recognized {merely) for ymir own achievements. — 
nulla . . . maiorum: i. e. he did not win office on the strength ot his ancestors* 
achievements. It explains per te cognitum by contrast. 

15 3 extulit: in tarn mature speaks the pardonable pride of a man, who, 
though a novus homo, had filled each of the four offices {honores) at the earliest 
age permitted by law (Introd. § 23 fin.). He was forty-three in January of this 
year. His father, a knight, had held no office (Introd. § 52). 

15 4 si quis est: sc. tibi, — if you have any. 

15 6 pertimescenda : the gens, give the sources of invidia (i. e. occasioned 
by, due to, etc.). 

15 7 ardebunt: note that the cum-clause has only the one conj. (asyndeton). 

15 8 conflagraturum : because by that time invidia will be universal — no 
mere hostility of a party. Non= nonne. 

15 9 his . . . mentibus: observe the balance of this sentence — His- 
sanctis'simis-rei-publicae vocibus, et eorum-hominum-qui-hoc-idem-sentiunt 
mentibus, where the complete modifiers of vocibus and mentibus, respectively, 
are joined by hyphens. Mentibus means thoughts, in contrast with vocibus, 
words. 

15 11 respondebo: if the condition (si . . . loquatur, 14 14-16) were not so 
far away, we should expect respondeam, the formal conclusion (cp. n. on 14 16; 
Gram. § 258, 6). — factu: cp. Gram. § 93, b. Hoc and illud arc often used to 
arrest the attention, with an appos. clause to e.xplain them, in this case Catilinam 
morte multari (cp. 14 25). So in English, instead of saying Uhe best thing to do 
is to punish him with death,’ we may say impressively, 'this is the best thing 
to do — to punish,’ etc. 

15 14 clarissimi cives: i. e. private citizens, as Scipio Nasica (3 19) ; while 
aummi viri refers to magistrates, as Opimius, Marius, and Valerius (4 14, 19). — 
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Satumini . . . sanguine . . . honestarunt (= honestaverunt) : of course mem- 
bers of the liberal party would disagree flatly with this. Cp. Introd. § 45. 

15 15 superiorum complurium: of many before their time. Flaccus is the 
Fulvius Flaccus of 4 18. 

15 16 verendum . . . erat: I had no need to fear, i. e. at the past time to 
which dedissem (1. 13) referred. 

15 17 ne quid . . . invidiae mihi , . . redundaret: the strength of this ex- 
pression, as so often in Lat., lies in its verb, — that I should suffer from any 
excess of unpopularity (lit. anything of unpopularity be in excess for me). Posteri- 
tatem has the same meaning as in 14 28. For invidiae cp. Gram. § 125. The abl. 
abs. is equiv. to a cond., si . . . interfectus esset. 

15 18 quod si: usually but if; but here the following tamen makes it clear 
that the si means, rather, even if, or althouglu 

15 19 maxime: seriously. — hoc animo fui: instead of ending the cond. 
regularly with putarem, / should regard, Cicero alters the course of the sentence 
slightly, and says, I have always been so constituted that I regarded, etc. The 
result clause ut putarem defines hoc. Cp. note on 15 11. 

15 20 gloriam: as a thing to boast of (pred.). The sting of the invidia i.s 
unnoticed when it is a proof of virtus. Partam, gained, incurred, is from pario. 

15 21 quamquam: cp. notes on 12 12, 13 4. 

15 22 videant, dissimulent: cp. Gram. § 174. Oui = et hi. When a rel. 
clause does not restrict tlie meaning of the antecedent, but simply adtls a 
statement about it, the rel. is freq. best treated in this way. The mood of 
aluerunt shows that this qui does not continue the (.lescr. clause. 

15 23 mollibus sententiis: may refer to half-hearted measures taken by the 
senate in July, when it postponed the elections in order to deliberate, and then 
did nothing worth wliile (Introd. § 68 fin.). 

15 27 dicerent: i. e. had Catiline been put to death, many (including im- 
periti, who simply did not know) would now be saying that Cicero had plac ed 
the tyrant (cp. regie). Quorum (=et eorum) is like qui in line 22. ObseHe the 
difference of time in animadvertissem and dicerent. — intellego: for nunc = as 
it is, in reality, after an unreal cond. cp. note on 10 17. — quo intendit: his 
present destination, a parenth. remark, explained by in Manliana castra, and to 
be trans. after it. For Manlius’ camp cp. 5 1. 

15 29 factam: for the rel. result clause {as not to see that, etc.) cp. Gram 
§175- 

16 1 hoc . . . imo interfecto: = si hie unus interfectus sit; cp. 15 17 (Gram. 

§ 153)- 

16 2 reprimi and 16 3 comprimi: for a similar play on words cp. 14 8 
(Introd. § 22, /). 

16 3 quod si: distinguish between quod si, hut if (the meaning in this pas- 
sage), and quod si in a sentence whose structure shows quod to be a rel. pron., 
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as in 100 15, quod si mihi a vobis tribui sentiam, where quod is the subj. of the 
inf. tribui. — eiecerit: we cannot tell whether to treat this, together with the 
following eduxerit and adgregarit, as ind. or subjv. until we come to exstinguetur 
atque delebitur; since these arc ind. we conclude that the other verbs are in 
the same mood, and that this fut. cond. is of the more vivid type. (It is 
unusual to have one half of a fut. cond. in the ind. and the otlicr in the subjv. ; 
therefore, when we know the mood of exstinguetur and delebitur, we know the 
mood of the other verbs as well.) 

16 5 exstinguetur: this means first to put out (a fire), then to kill. Since 
the pestis rei publicae is spoken of as adulta, Jull-groivn, and its death is to be 
accompanied by the destruction of the root and seed (stirps ac semen) of 
troubles, it is clear that we must trans. by kill rather than extinguish or put 
out. Tt is well always to remember that Latin words are apt to have several 
meanings, starting from the same source, like branches from a trunk. If we bear 
in mind the context, we shall find that the sense of this context will auto- 
matically select the right meaning and discard the others, as in the Knglish sen- 
tence 'Few have the nerve to let the dentist extract a living nerve without an 
amesthetic.’ 

16 8 versamur: have been involved (or living). For the tense with iam diu 
cp. note on 3 19. Cicero counted the conspiracy as having begun nearly three 
years before (fntrod. §§63!.). 

16 10 maturitas: Cicero is still thinking of the conspiracy as an evil weed, 
which has shot up suddenly, he knows not how, into its full development. — 
erupit: the ind. shows that nescio quo pacto has lost the force of an indir. 
quest, and become a mere somehow (cp. nescio = somebody ] cp. Cram. 
§ 162). Note m=upon-, but in . . , tempore would also have been correct, 
with a different meaning. 

16 11 hoc . . . tanto: we do not say in Kng. 'this so great.’ Leave out the 
'so.’ — tolletur: in latrocinio we have abstract for concrete, — brigandage = ba 7 id 
of brigands. 

16 12 esse relevati: the order stresses videbimur, the mere appearance of 
relief. 

16 13 residebit: as in 8 9. 

16 14 rei publicae: notice the metaphors, the ailments of the body politic, 
beginning with relevati (Introd. § 22, m). — ut . . . sic: when, as here, these 
words call attention to a resemblance, the trans. is as ... so; but when they 
point out a contrast, the rendering is often though . . . yet, because those are the 
words which Fng. employs for that purpose. 

17 2 videntur : the medical metaphors of the last sentence are amplified into 
a complete simile, a burning fever. But aestu febrique is not necessarily a case 
of hendiadys, like vim et manus, 12 1. For the tense of biberunt cp. the simi- 
lar use with cum (Cram. § 224). 
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17 4 relevatus . . . poena: expresses a concession, {though) relieved , etc., * 
while the abl. abs. reliquis vivis is equiv. to a cond., si reliqui vivi enint ( = vivent), 
or to a clause with dum = so long as. 

17 6 quod: refers not to a single word but to the whole idea muro secer- 
nantur ( = secernant se) a nobis. Trans, the quod by as. 

17 7 saepe : viz. 7 18, 11 9. For rhetorical features in this sentence cp. Introd. 

§ 22, c, gj. 

17 8 consuli: the allusion is to the attempted assassination on the previous 
morning (7 5 ff.). For suae emphatic, but not reflex., cp. Gram. § 26. — praeto- 
ris urbani: his tribunal was apparently near the Lacus Curtius, in the middle 
of the Forum (Introd. §§ 25, 48 fm.). 

17 9 curiam: Introd. § 49. — cum gladiis: equiv. to armati ; cp. 9 10. Mal- 
leoli were thrown ; faces, held in the hand. 

17 1 1 quid . . . sentiat : the indir. quest, furnishes a subj. for sit inscriptum, and 
the ptep. is used as a pred. Quid de re publica sentiat refers to men’s inward senti- 
ments of loyalty or disloyalty to the government, — what his polilical bias is. 

17 13 fore diligentiam: the inf. with its modifiers is in appos. with hoc. 
Latin is apt to say that a quality is in a person where we say that the person has 
or displays the quality. — auctoritatem: each element is to display its appro- 
priate virtue ; so auctoritatem might here be rendered commanding influence. 

17 14 omnibus bonis: he means csp. the middle class (cp. 12 6 ). 

17 16 esse videatis: the actual time of videatis is that of fore, 1. 13 , — 
hence, ivill see. 

17 17 hisce ominibus: linking the closing paragraph with the preceding; 
for omens, auspices, are only a flg. for the solemn predictions just uttered, — 
ivith just these forebodings or just this prospect (-ce intensive). But since, to 
Roman superstition, to name disaster was to invite it, Cicero may well mean 
that merely by uttering the words patefacta . . . vindicata he was bringing bad 
luck to Catiline. — cum: attended by. Cp, Gram. § 141. 

17 19 se tecum . . . iunxerunt: have been your partners (lit. ? ). 

17 20 luppiter: a prayer at the beginning or end of an oration was a familiar 
feature of ancient rhetoric, Cicero turns toward the temple statue. — qui . . . 
constitutus: make it active before trying to translate, — quern Romulus isdem 
auspiciis constituit quibus hanc urbem (constituit). Speaking of the god, con- 
stituit, lit. established , may be trans. began to Ivors hip. With urbem the verb 
would have its ordinary meaning. In the ancient world the gods were not all 
equally revered in every place; but Roman tradition declared that the cult of 
Jupiter was established by Romulus, and hence was as old as the city. (Some- 
times a community would begin to worship a god only when disaster made 
them think the god was angry at their neglect.) The legend said that Romulus 
consecrated the ground, for which temple and statue were provided later, — 
the temple in 294 b.c., 460 years after the founding of the city. 
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17 22 Statorem: Cicero takes the more comprehensive interpretation, — 
net Stay, Supparter (in battle, as the legend had it), but Mainstay, Protector (of 
city and empire). 

17 24 arcebis: the confident assurance that the prayer will be heard reflects 
itself in the use of the fut. ind., instead of any form of petition. For vita 
(sing.) = lives cp. 12 4. 

17 26 scelerum . . . coniimctos: united to each other by a treaty whose eftd 
is crune and by a fellowship of infamy (lit. ?). 


SECOND ORATION AGAINST CATILINE 

Place : The Rostra, in the Forum (Introd. § 48). 

Time: November 9, 63 b.c. (p)Ossihly the loth). 

Circumstances: Read Introd. §§ 71 60.-72. 

Outline of the Argument 

(1) At last, to our great relief, Catiline has gone, — a victory for us. (2) But how 
disappointed he must feel! 

(3) Why did I not seize him? His death would not have insured your safety while 
public opinion was divided. (4) Now you see in him a public enemy. I wish he had 
taken more of his men with him. (5) His "army” is contemptible ; but those left behind 
are a menace, (6) I know their plans, and shall no longer .show mercy. 

You all sec the situation now. Let them follow him at once. (7) Happy state, to have 
rid it.self of a man with such a record of crime, (8) a corrupter of youth, a leader of the 
depraved and bankrupt, (V) an intimate of gladiators and actors, — their hero, too, for 
his endurance! (10) Happy state if these desperadoes, who idot fire and murder, leave 
to join him! (11) A new lease of life for the state if they are destroyed. Domestic 
enemies (and we have no others) cannot .stay unlcs.s they keep quiet. 

(12) Who can think I drove Catiline from the city? Tn reality, when he came into 
the senate yesterday he met a hostile demonstration. (13) I questioned him, revealed 
his preparations, asked why he hesitated to join the "army” which awaits him. (14) Of 
course, he is going to Massilia as an exile! 

And if so, T shall be thought a tyrant ! (15) Never mind about that, — you will soon 
hear of him as commanding that "army.” What if I had taken severe measures? 
(16) His friends would be disappointed if he went into exile, — which he has no desire 
to do. Would that he had ! 

(17) As for the enemies who remain here, my aim is to reform them. They are com- 
posed of these groups : (18) first class, landholders, heavily in debt, but unwilling to sell, 
as we may yet compel them to do; (19) second class, als<i in debt, but eager to grasp 
power by violence (I warn them against such de.sperate hopes !) ; (20) third class, old 
veterans of Sulla’s- military colonies, ruined by extravagance, inciting peasants to hope 
for new confiscations (my warning to both!); (21) fourth class, a disorderly crew of 
bankrupts, joining that desperate "army,” since misery loves company; (22) fifth class, 
ihe worst criminals (to these he is welcome!); sixth class, his favorites, — effeminate 
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dandies. (23) General muster of the dissolute, who must leave, — but how without 
their usual companions at this season? 

(24) Against such troops bring up your real soldiers; use your walled towns and 
other resources. (25) Not to mention your superiority in other ways, it will be a conflict 
of all the virtues on our side with all the vices on theirs. 

(26) You should protect your own houses. Adequate measures of defense have been 
taken, to check (utiline and restrain his supporters. The senate is being summoned. 

(27) Those conspirators whom he has left behind will be allowed to go ; but if they 
make trouble, they will be severely punished. 

(28) Everything will be done with as much mercy and as little severity as possible. 

(29) We shall have the manifest aid of the gods. Pray to them to defend the city. 

19 1 tandem aliquando: Cicero’s intense relief that at last Catiline has left 
the city is reflected in the opening words. In this speech, addressed to a great 
crowd, we shall exj^ect to find the style more fervid, the rhetoric more striking, 
than in the hirst Oration, delivered in the senate. 

19 2 anhelantem: scelus has the abstract sense of mckedness, to match 
audacia (cp. 6 20). Wickedness is the very breath of his nostrils, as it were. 

19 3 vobis, urbi: cp. Oram. § 107, h. 

19 5 prosecuti sumus: the hearers are given their choice of three terms, 
each a milder interpretation than the last of what Cicero had done, — an anti- 
climax, contrasting with the climax furentem . . . minitantem (Introd. § 22, c). 
Cp. the use of prosequantur, 12 11. Verbis is added because they did not per- 
sonally escort him as he left; only their words of farewell could be imagined 
to attend him. For vel expressing indifference cp. Gram. § 49, a. Emisimus 
gives C'iccro’s own view of the correct word to use (cp. 20 8, 26 19, and, in a 
letter to Atticus (If, t, 3), qitom {=CHm) Catilinam emisi). Ipsum = ultro or 
sua sponte. 

19 6 erupit: another climax, — bare verbs with no conjs. b'or the rhetorical 
features cp. Introd. § 22, d, /, y. ■ - monstro, prodigio: we sometimes say of a 
man, "lie’s a caution." So, because of Catiline’s extraordinary wickedness, 
Cicero calls him an omen and a portent. Trans, that hideous freak of 7 iature. 

19 7 moenibus: cp. Gram. § in. Check this free trans. by the Lat. as it ac- 
tually stands ; no plan ivill now be laid, icithin the shelter of the city walls, to dc- 
.stroy the walls tliemselvcs. Catiline can no longer do an 'inside job.’ 

19 9 non enim: sentences introduced by nam or enim justify a preceding 
statement, sometimes by bringing out the details. Here, accordingly, in proof 
of the statement we have unquestionably won the victory over this, their supreme 
commander (19 8, 9). it is stated that his loell-known (ilia) dagger will no longer 
(non iam) be attacking (versabitur inter ; lit. ?) their bodies. 

19 11 pertimescemus ; another climax, — first, public places ; then, private 
houses. E'or assassination, in the most public places, cp. Introd. §§ 64, 69. 
For the Campus JMartius cp. note on 7 28. See also Introd. p. Ixi, §§ 48 f. 
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19 12 motus est, etc. ; in other words, lost his ground (advantage), as a 
gladiator or wrestler. For loco cp. Gram. § 134. — depulsus: for the explana- 
tory cum-clause {in that, i. e. m being driven, etc.) cp. note on 12 2 (Gram. 
§ 222). 

19 13 nullo: reg. used instead of the very rare abl. of nemo. Abl. abs. with 
impediente. lustum merely = regular, with no reference to the justice of the 
war. The same idea is contained in cum hoste ; when C'atiline openly shows 
that he is no longer civis but hostis, opposition to him develops into actual war. 

19 15 coniecimus: the cum-clause is like that in line 12. The 'war’ is now 
more exactly described as apertum latrocinium (cp. 14 lO). — occultis: inserted 
to balance apertum. — quod: reserve your judgment about the sense until you 
reach the main clause. Cruentum is to be translated after mucronem, to stress 
the proper word. 

19 17 nobis: = me; so extorsimus= extorsi. For ei cp. Gram. §112. 

19 18 incolumis, stantem: preds. 

19 19 tandem: cp. 3 1. 

19 20 iacet: from iaceo, not iacio. 

20 1 retorquet oculos: as a dog, driven out of a room where he has tried 
to steal food, might roll his eyes at the coveted steak as he reluctantly with- 
draws. 

20 2 quam: may be translated as if it were et earn; or, to avoid so many 
'ands/ one may say grieving that it, etc. 

20 3 quae: connecting rel. = sed ea, hut she for her part (quidem). 

20 4 proiecerit: the reason is imagined to be that in the mind of the personif. 
Rome ; hence subjv. (Gram. § 233). The metaphor of a beast and his lost prey 
is suddenly changed to a medical figure. 

20 5 esse . . . oportebat: ought to he, the imperf. (past descr.) implying that 
not all are the good citizens they should be. This imperf. is reg. with verbs of 
propriety, etc., in contrast with fact (as in conds.. Gram. § 253). — qui . . . 
accuse! : a man who reproaches, descr. clause ((iram. § 174). 

20 6 in hoc ipso in quo : in regard to the very matter about which. 

20 7 quod: that is, or the fact that. The 'that is’ helps to show that quod . . . 
emiserim is in appos. with hoc. The subjv. is like proiecerit (1. 4), quoting the 
ideas of the oratio (1. 6). 

20 8 ista: fern, by attraction to its pred. culpa; more reg. than istud 
(Gram. § 12). 

20 10 oportebat: cp. line 5 ; but here, in view of iam pridem, we have ought 
to have been (cp. 3 17). For the tense of interfectum esse cp. note on 4 26. Note 
the explanatory force of et with gravissimo . . . adfectum, — that is, to have 
suffered the extreme penalty (Gram. § 42, h). 

20 12 postulabat: in agreement with the nearest subj. By imperi he means 
his authority not only as consul, but as one now vested with additional powers 
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by the proclamation of martial law (cp. 8 6). Huius=mei. Res publica here 
= the welfare of the state. 

20 13 crederent: descr. clause (and in indir. disc.). Quae ego deferiem is 
equiv. to a subst., my reports. It is also a part of the indir. disc. 

20 14 putarent: reflect upon {them). The four classes who stood in the way of 
the action Cicero desired are not very distinctly described. They seem, however, 
to have been, first, those who could not believe his statements ; second, stupid 
men, who could not think clearly on the subject ; third, those who even spoke 
in Catiline’s defense ; and, fourth, those whose depravity made them actively 
support his side. Cp. 15 21 ff. for unintentional supporters of Catiline. 

20 16 si . . . iudicarem: if it were my judgment. — illo sublato: hy his 
removal \ abl. abs. — depelli: we should expect the fut., and may trans. as if 
that tense were used. The time of depelli is really identical with that of illo 
sublato, because they are merely two aspects of the same act. Putting Catiline 
out of the way would involve the repulse of every danger ; the two things would 
happen at the same moment. 

20 18 sustulissem: in view of this past conclusion we may prefer to go back 
and revise our understanding of iudicarem, seeing in it a continued stale in the 
past, — if it had been my judgment (Gram. § 256, a). — viderem: do not trans. 
cum yet, but reserve judgment for the moment. 

20 19 re probata; abl. abs. of cause, since you also were not unanimously 
convinced of the fact even then. Vobis is stressed by ne . . . quidem, which can 
mean not . . . either, also not, as well as not even. 

20 20 fore . . . possem; viderem now has an unmistakable obj., the inf. fore, 
carrying the entire indir. disc. The subj. of fore is the subst. ut-clause {the re- 
sidt would be that). The tense of fore shows that si . . . multassem was the indi- 
rectly quoted form of si multavero (Gram. § 290). 

20 21 rem hue deduxi: I brought the situation to a point where (lit. to this 
point that). 

20 22 videretis: the appos. clause ut . . . possetis explains hue ( = ad hoc) 
(Gram. § 199). Returning now to cum, 1. 18, we see that the clause is causal, 
inasmuch as I saw, or seeing that, etc.; or viderem may become a main verb, 
— [ saw that . . . and, etc. (Gram. § 229). 

20 23 quam . . . putem: the subj. of esse timendum is contemptuously em- 
phasized by repeating hostem, — and as for that enemy, . . . how, etc. The indir. 
quest, (quam vehementer, etc.) is ironical. Ego also is emphatic. 

20 24 intellegatis : subst. clause without conj., subj. of licet (cp. note on 5 
25), — you may understafid. — quod , . . fero: explains hinc, — from the fact that. 

20 25 exierit: subjv., giving the thought in Cicero’s mind. This second 
quod-clause explains illud (/ am vexed at this, that, etc.). — parum comltatus: 
pass, in meaning. For the circumstances cp. Introd. § 71 fin. Sallust says that 
Catiline set out at night cum panels {Cat. 32, i). 
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20 26 Tongilium, etc. : Tongilius and the others mentioned here were evi- 
dently known only for their dissipation. 

20 27 mihi: dat. of reference or concern, in its weakest form (often called 
ethical) (Gram. § in, a). Here, perhaps, I observe, with sarcastic tone. In 
praetexta is a fig. for in boyhood ; see Vocab. under praetextus. 

21 2 quanto aere alieno: how burdened with debts; the abl. is descr. 
(Gram. § 145) and equiv. to an adj. Their debts, on a much larger scale than 
those contracted by Tongilius, etc. in popina, might drive them to desperate 
crimes. At emphatic reliquit Eng. requires a conj., but (adversative asyndeton 
with chiasmus; Introd. § 22, c, g). — nobilis: not ironical. More influential 
(hence more dangerous) persons are contrasted with a mere Tongilius, etc. 

21 4 quern habuit: Q. Metellus, one of the pra?tors (119), had been sent 

to the Adriatic coast, to conduct a levy of troops in the districts here named (the 
region of Ancona and Ariminum). He was to add his recruits to the Gallicanae 
legiones, the regular garrison of Gallia Cisalpina, across the Rubicon from the 
ager Gallicus (in Umbria). Hoc dileetu is oi(r levy, while ilium exercitum was 
Catiline’s army in the distance. 

21 5 his copiis: the force of prae (in comparison loith) is still felt. 

21 6 ex senibus desperatis: esp. the veterans of Sulla; cp. 28 20 ff. 

21 7 luxuria: abstract for concrete, — extravagance collectively for iJie ex- 
travaganl (cp. note on 16 11). In his use of agresti and rusticis Cicero is playing 
to the cheap humor of a city crowd, much as a modern political speaker might 
talk (in New York City) about the "up-state farmers” or the "hick vole.” 
’■‘Going the gait in Squeedunk” would be screamingly funny to such an audi- 
ence. Many of these rural bankrupts were veterans, who had received their 
lands from Sulla. 

21 8 maluenmt: they preferred to forfeit (by exaggeration, to desert) bail 
rather than prove slackers when called by Catiline’s recruiting oflicers. — qui- 
bus . . . concident: quibus is merely connecting rel. (= et illis). Non modo . . . 
verum etiam may be trans. not . . . but simply. For the edict of the praetor cp. 
Introd. § 25. It would include the subject of debtor and creditor, — enough in 
itself to rout this army of bankrupts. 

21 10 hos: bring out the strong contrast between emphatic hos (but these 
men) and ilium exercitum, 1 . 3 (Introd. § 22, g fin.). 

21 11 quos stare . . . quos . . . venire: sc. video. As English does not easily 
use this form of anaphora, trans. simply standing . . . coming; and note that 
’I saw him coming’ may be either vidi eum venire or vidi eum venientem. 

21 13 eduxisset: this subst. clause (without conj.) serves as obj. of the po- 
tential mallem (Gram. § 279). So we say 'I wish he had gone,’ as well as T 
wish that/ etc. The tenses show that the wish is hopeless, as it is now too late. 
The short balanced rel. clauses (anaphora) picture for us the foppish adherents 
of Catiline among the upper classes, knights and senators, wearing the purplr 
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stripe (narrow and broad respectively) on their white tunics. — suos milites : 
pred. his soldiers. — permanent: on the pres, for fut. cp. Gram. §6o; for 
qui si, hut if they, § 170 . 

22 2 deseruerunt; the same kind of exaggeration as in 21 8. These men 
had not really deserted the army ; they simply had not joined it. — pertime- 
scendos: the gerundive conforms to the nearer subj., hos. — nobis: agent 
(Gram. § 114). — hoc: this causal abl. is explained by the quod-clause. 

22 4 cui . . . depoposcerit : three conspirators to whom were assigned fields 
of activity outside the city are named by Sallust {Cat. 27, i ; cp. 6 30 ff.), but 
only Manlius, in Ktruria, is of importance. — urbanas: iu the city. 

22 7 superioris noctis: Cicero is alluding to the conference of November 6, 
the former night = prmious night (less indef. than the other night), held at the 
house of Lacca (cp. 6 17 ff., 25 8 f.). Such hearers as knew about the two meet' 
ings would understand him to mean that first night (cp. 3 9). 

22 8 hestemo die, etc. ; in the First Oration (6 30-7 7). 

22 10 errant: the ind. shows that nfc was not a conj. but the affirmative 
adv., surely, verily, reg. followed by a pron. (as here) and placed at the begin- 
ning of the main clause. IIU refers to hi, Catiline’s supporters still in Rome. 
They arc not in the audience, with perhaps a few exceptions. 

22 12 quod exspectavi: .ivhat I have been waiting for. 

22 14 videretis: can see (Gram. § 64) ; with this connect aperte. The appos. 
ut-clause explains quod exspectavi. — nisi vero: unless indeed. — si quis: = 
aliquis ; but to a Roman si quis would mean that there was less probability that 
this 'someone’ existed than if aliquis were used. Cum Catilina sentire = share 
Catiline's intentions (for Catilinae cp. Gram. § 128). 

22 15 locus: with non iam, no longer, cp. nulla iam, 19 6; non iam, 19 9. 

22 16 severitatem . , . flagitat: stern measures arc what the situation itself 
cries out for. 

22 18 tabescere: the ironical e.xpression suggests a languishing lover. — 
sui: plur. indir. rellex. (Gram. §24). — profectus est: Cicero had informed 
the senate of Catiline’s route in 13 5. The Via Aurelia followed the coast of 
Etruria to PisiC (Pisa). Catiline would then have to go fifty miles farther, up 
the Arnus (Arno), to reach Fa^suhe (Fiesole). He was avoiding the more direct 
inland route through Etruria (Via Cassia), wishing to have it appear that he 
was going into voluntary exile at Massilia (Marseilles). 

22 19 ad vesperam: towards evening (ad vesperum is usually preferred) 

22 20 sentinam . . . eiecerit: the same fig. for the followers of Catiline as 
in 8 12. For o . . . rem publicam cp. Gram. § 102. 

22 21 levata . . . videtur: the cause of this was expressed in uno . . . ex- 
hausto, with . . . alone removed (abl. abs.). The fig. of pumping out the ship of 
state blends with that of relief in sickness (the state now personif.). 

22 23 conceperit: descr. clause (Gram. § 174). 
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22 24 veneficus: quis, usually subst., is here an adj. Qui might have been 
understood as what sort of. For tota Italia cp. Gram. § 154, h, 3. 

22 25 subiector: f(rrg€r, who produced a sham will; a rare word, found 
only here. Note the repetition of quis in this rhetorical muster of scoundrels 
(anaphora). 

23 1 fateatur: descr. clause. The scoundrels fall into rather definite groups, 
partly by meaning, partly by sound. 

23 2 facta est: for hosce annos cp. 17 17, hisce ominibus. — per ilium: not 
the same thing as ab illo (contrasted with sine illo). 

23 4 in illo: but Catiline’s evil influence over young men did not prevent 
him from winning the friendship of some good men also. 

23 7 pollicebatur: besides its objs., fructum {enjoyment, gratification) and 
mortem, the verb has also two abl. gerunds to indicate the circumstances (equiv. 
to pres, pteps. in Eng.) (Gram. § 85). Note alios, aliorum, etc. (anaphora). 
We see now why iam vero, moreover, again, was used in line 3, as the point in- 
volved in the question quae tanta, etc. was to be developed at length. 

23 12 asciverit: descr. clause. The tense shows that fuit = has been (Gram. 
§ 67 ). For nemo non modo, etc., cp. note on 13 24. 

23 13 in dissimili ratione: in totally different fields, or directions (lit. way). 
Diversa studia = of interest, versatility. — possitis: as the ut-clause could 
not give the purpose of est, it must be the speaker’s aim in making this state- 
ment (Gram. § igo). 

23 16 sodalem: more than intimum. The profession of the actor was filled 
with slaves and freedmen, and generally despised. 

23 18 adsuefactus, etc.: this man ivho was trained by, etc. (Gram. § 147). 
The ptep. leads the thought on, ard its exact bearing on the main statement 
cannot be determined in advance. For the thought cp. 14 1 tT. 

23 19 fortis , . . praedicabatur: he was heralded as fortis by his followers 
(istis) became of his endurance of cold, etc. Though he owed his training to the 
school of vice and crime, still his powers of endurance made him a hero to his 
companions. We now see that adsuefactus has concessive force : this man, 
though trained (Gram. § 77). For perferendis, with its four nouns, cp. Gram. 

§§ 144, 86. 

23 21 consumeret: the cum-clause is concessive (adversative), — whereas, 
etc., giving the real fact of the matter, the wasting of reserves of activity and 
resources of energy (order emphasizing the gens.), powers which might have 
been better employed (Gram. § 230). — sui comites, etc. : freely, but if this 
man shall be followed by his cronies (returning to the thought of 22 20 ff.). Cicero 
hopes they will leave at once. Sui, for eius, is explained by emphasis upon 
hunc, though not the subj. (cp. 17 8; Gram. § 26). 

23 22 0 nos beatos; how happy we shall bel — an exclamation in place of 
a normal conclusion (cp. 22 20). 
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23 25 audaciae: acts of boldness, — boldness shown on different occasions 
(abstract becoming concrete) ; cp. ‘'negligences and ignorances” in the Litany. 

23 26 rapinas: the change in number is only apparent, as caedes often has 
a collective sense, and the plur. is seldom used. English sometimes allows 
anaphora with 'but’; so here we might trans. think of nothing hut murder, but 
arson, hut robbery. 

23 27 fortunas • in the narrower sense of real estate. 

23 28 res . . . coepit: since Catiline’s defeat in the consular elections, credit 
(fides) had been hard for his followers to obtain, while their ready money (res) 
had given out long before. 

23 29 ilia . . . libido: such a phrase may have a rel. clause between pron. and 
noun (Gram. § 167). In abundantia= in their prosperity. 

23 30 quaererent: Gram. § 252. For quod si (adversative) cp. 16 3. 

23 31 illi quidem: in this use quidem {to be sure, it is true) follows a pron., 
most freq. ille. 

23 32 possit: Gram. § 55, d. 

24 1 insidiari: appos. to hoc. 

24 2 vigilantibus : this contrast between the vicious malcontents and good 
citizens (viri, as distinguished from mere homines) makes a series without conjs. 
(Introd. § 22, b, g). — in conviviis: mihi is the weak dat. of reference, as in 
20 27. Cicero vividly imagines the repulsive scenes of revelry as before his very 
eyes. Trans, qui mihi accubantes for, believe me, as they recline. 

24 4 obliti: not from obliviscor. 

24 5 incendia: i.e. in many different places. The strong fig. in eructant 
adds to the impression of wild and drunken threats uttered in their table-talk 

(sermonibus). 

24 6 fatum aliquod: some doom {or other). Aliquod implies that the nature 
of this doom is not known, whereas quoddam would have meant that the 
speaker did know it. 

24 8 quos: merely connects with the preceding (as quibus, 1. 6). 

24 9 sustulerit . . . propaga(ve)rit: a fut. perf. in the conclusion is unusual ; 
but here it points out that the two acts are identical, as if he had said, 'If my 
consulship succeeds in destroying them, it will (in so doing) have prolonged,’ 
etc. — non . . . saecula, etc.: ivill have prolonged the life of the eommonivealth 
not for some brief period hut for many ages (lit. loill have prolonged not some brief, 
etc. /or the commonwealth). As usual, nescio quod= aliquod (cp. note on 16 lO). 

24 12 possit: note the descr. clauses. 

24 13 pacata: a word often applied by Caesar to Gaul ; here used of all the 
world outside, omnia externa. Unius means Pompey, now absent in the East, 
with his successes over the pirates (man) and over Mithridates (terra) to his 
credit, and in possession of far more power than any other man living. For 
terra marique cp. Gram. § 154 , b, 4 . 
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24 16 huic . . . Quirites: note the interlocked order in this member. Freely, 
such is the war for which, etc. (emphatic huic). — ducem: pred., as leader. 

24 18 quacumque ratione: sc. potero. 

24 19 sanabo: cp. line 9, sanare. What can be healed furnishes an obj. — 
quae . . . manere: the medical fig. now becomes surgical (resecanda, etc.). 

24 21 permanent: pres, for fut. By the fig. called zeugma (a fig. not favored 
in Eng.) a single verb serves with both in-phrases, being lit. with the first and 
fig. with the second, — and are still of the same mind ; cp. Introd. § 22, w, 5. 

24 23 qui dicant: descr. clause. — eiectum: for this rather than emissum 
cp. note on 19 5. 

24 24 possem: be careful not to trans. as if it were possim. Observe the 
same care with eicerem below. 

24 26 permodestus: very submissive; modestus = law-abiding. The ironical 
tone is clear, esp. with videlicet, which we may trans. oh, yes! 

24 27 paniit: still ironical. 

24 28 paene interfectus essem: circumstantial clause to be joined with 
convocavi, — having barely escaped assassination (cp. 7 5 if. ; Introd. § 71 and n. 2). 

24 29 convocavi: for the temple cp. Introd. ib. ; 7 20 and 17 2011. 

26 1 detuli: in the First Oration. To show that Catiline was not eiectus, 
Cicero is telling what actually did happen ; hence quin, what is more, in reality, 
24 28. 

25 2 venisset: i. e. had entered the temple to which quo {whither— ti eo) 
refers. — appellavit: cp. 9 27 f. ; for quis senator cp. note on 22 24. 

26 6 reliquerunt: cp. 10 1 IT. For quin, more than that, cp. 24 28. 

26 7 eicio: borrowing the unfriendly words of his critics (including their 
ille), and thus scoring against them. Hie = upon this, whereupon. 

25 9 necne: Gram. §34. Utrum is omitted. For the meeting at Laeca’s, 
cp. 6 17 If., 30 ff. ; Introd. § 70. Ad = apud ; cp. note on 11 4. 

25 13 constituisset : probably Catiline planned to leave Rome on the night 
of the seventh, but did not do so until twenty-four hours later. 

25 14 esset . . . descripta: with this verb goes its dat. of agent (cp. 10 3; 
Gram. § 114). He had his plan of campaign all made out. 

26 15 teneretur: was caught (as we say, 'corncrerr). 

25 16 pararet: the quo-clause is an integral part of the indir. quest, (cp. 
Gram. § 182). For tenses with iam pridem cp. Gram. §62; for inf. with du- 
bito cp. § 90. 

26 17 fascis: normally these belonged only to consuls and certain preetors 
(Introd. §§ 24 f. ; exceptions, § 30). 

25 18 aquilam . . . argenteam: the Marian eagle known to all (illam) (cp. 
13 8ff.). 

25 19 fecerat: the mood shows that this clause was no part of the quest. 
— praemissam: agreeing with the nearest subj., but meant with all. Catiline’s 
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intention to pose as one possessing the imperium was carried out a few days 
later (Introd. § 72). Repetition of cum is noteworthy (anaphora). 

25 20 eiciebam: attempted action (Gram. § 61). 

25 21 videram: i. e. alraidy knew. The quest, lacks any outward sign, as 
often where there is strong feeling. — credo: ironical, as usual (cp. 6 7). 

25 23 indixit, etc. ; has declared . . . on his own account, without Catiline’s 
orders. For Manlius cp. note on 5 3. 

25 25 confert: Catiline wrote to a number of prominent men, informing 
them that he was going to Massilia as an exile, — not because he was guilty, 
but for fear there might be some uprising on his account (Sail. Cat. 34, 2). As 
a Greek colony on the coast of Gaul, Massilia (Marseilles) was a favorite resort 
for students and exiles. — haec: as just mentioned, and in Italy. 

25 26 condicionem : for the exclamation cp. 23 22 II. ; Gram. § 102. 

25 28 consiliis . . . periculis : note absence of conjs. ; meis with all three nouns. 

26 1 pertimuerit : fut. cond., of which type we cannot as yet decide. (Why?) 

26 4 spoliatus, etc. : esse dicetur (1. 7) belongs with spoliatus, obstupefactus, 

perterritus, and depulsus, as well as with eiectus. Indemnatus and innocens are 
concessive {though uncondemned, etc.; Gram. § 77). These pteps. arc nom. be- 
cause the sentence is of the type described in Gram. § 299. In such sentences 
the inf. is really complementary, and the ptep., if the inf. is compound, is 
really a pred. adj. agreeing with the subj. nom. of the verb of saying, etc. 
Thus, the sentences Caesar fortis esse cupit and Caesar laudatus esse dicitur 
follow the same pattern, laudatus agreeing with Caesar in the second sentence 
precisely as fortis agrees with Caesar in the first. (Hut with a cpd. tense of dico 
it would be Caesarem laudatum esse dictum est, because the subj. acc. is here 
expressed ; cp. cupio eum fortem esse.) 

26 7 dicetur: the fut. tense solves our uncertainty as to the mood and tense 
of pertimuerit, etc. ; Gram. § 258, a. 

26 10 existimari velint: would like to luive him considered] descr. clause. 
— tanti: gen. of value or price; ivorth while (cp. 12 18). 

26 11 subire: subj. of est. 

26 12 depellatur: proviso clause (Gram. § 242). 

26 13 a me, etc.: for the pers. constr. substitute the impers., — very well, 
let it be said, etc. ; cp. Gram. §§ 55, b, 299, and note on 26 4. 

26 17 audiatis: subst. clause, obj. of optabo, — the substance of the prayer 
((iram. § 192). — triduo: within three days. 

26 19 eiecerim: with the same contrast as in 19 4. The mood shows that 
he is giving the interpretation of others (Gram. § 233). The appos. quod-clause 
explains illud, subj. of sit. 

26 21 dicant: cp. velint, 1. 10. — dicerent: Gram. § 252; with idem, plur., 
as subj. Note the ditlerence in time of dicerent and interfectus esset : if he 
had been put to death, what would they be saying (now). In profectus and inter- 
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fectus there is a play upon words, to be brought out in reading the Lat. by 
stressing the prefixes (Introd. § 22, /). Cicero still claims that he had authority 
to execute Catiline (with the consent of the senate). 

26 23 verentur; because they would really be disappointed if he did not join 
Manlius at Facsulsc. Quamquam = afid yet, as in 12 12 and often. 

26 25 malit; rel. clause of result (Gram. § 175). 

26 26 cogitasset, etc. ; i. e. had never before planned to head a revolt. 

26 27 vivere: note mallet with acc. and inf., instead of inf. alone, although 
there is no change of subj. (cp. note on 4 28 ; 10 10 ; Gram. § 297) . — nunc vero : 
but as it is. After an unreal cond. nunc or nunc vero brings us back to actual 
fact (cp. 16 27). 

26 30 queramur: including the audience; but by vivis nobis he means leav- 
ing me dive (Gram. § 153). For the mood of optemus and queramur (effect- 
ively placed at opp. ends of the member) cp. Gram. § 55, a. 

27 2 fatetur: not the fateatur of a descr. clause, because Cicero is merely 
contrasting two realities, that enemy who already admits that he is afi enemy and 
these {enemies) who disguise {their treason), etc. (1. 3). — quod: as (lit. what ) ; cp. 
note on 17 6. Cur tam diu, etc. was one of the common forms of transition to a 
new topic : enough of Catiline; now for his followers! 

27 3 murus: not paries : cp. note on 7 18. — de his , . . nihil dicimus: sed 
cur is still in mind. Eng. dislikes an asyndeton here ; therefore trans. but say 
nothing or while we say nothing. 

27 5 quos quidem: and these men, at least. 

27 6 sanare . . . rei publicae: to reform (lit. heal) them for their own sakes, 
{and) to regain their good will for the country s sake. The whole sentence might 
be taken from a modern essay on the correct treatment of criminals. For sibi 
ipsos cp. Gram. § 27. — studeo: after the none too optimistic less vivid fut. 
si . . . possit, if it should prove at all possible, Cicero shifts to a conclusion which 
deals with reality; hence the ind. The so-called mixed” conds. simply reflect 
an alteration in mental attitude or point of view as one goes on. They are not 
to be regarded as mysterious; the mood of the verb follows the speaker’s mind 
as his thoughts develop. 

27 11 adferam: apply. For each of the distinct groups he will find some 
word of counsel, repeating the medical fig. from sanare, 1. 6. Quam, indef. 
(medicinam understood), is obj, of adferre understood with potero. — eorum: 
composed of those. Cp. Gram. § 126. 

27 12 habent: besides its obj., the verb is further modified by the adver- 
sative prep, phrase magno in acre alieno {in spite of their great debts). 

27 13 possunt: here dissolvi= se dissolvere, cannot free themselves from the 
encumbrance. By selling they might pay off their debts. Cicero omits to mention 
the sudden decline in value which would result if many should sell at once. — 
honim . . . honestissima : to the eye these men seem highly respectable (lit.?). 
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27 14 locupletes: note the derivation. 

27 15 voluntas vero et causa: expanded, equiv. to hut the end at which they 
aim and the cause which they defend. 

27 16 familia: slaves, an establishment. 

27 17 copiosus sis: the quest, is addressed to any individual in that class; 
more pointed than if vos had been used. For the indignant you be amply pro- 
vided . . . and yet hesitate . . . / cp. Gram. §§ 55, d, 186. — detrahere, adquirere: 
asyndeton, as both must depend on dubites. 

27 19 omnium: general. Because the gender is not shown by this form, 
omnium rerum would be much more usual, just as we find his rebus cognitis 
preferred to his cognitis. 

27 20 putes: like sis and dubites above; can you imagine, where the can 
marks not ability (which would require possum) but conceivability. — tabulas 
novas: debts could be scaled down or wiped out by law, necessitating new ac- 
counts. Catiline again proposed this method of relieving debtors at the expense 
of the capitaliets. 

27 22 auctionariae : the auctioneer’s poster (tabula) announced property to 
he sold at auction. This play upon difTerent meanings of tabula is a threat to 
compel sales in the interest of the creditors (Introd. § 22, /). 

27 23 salvi , . . possunt: by salvi, safe, he means solvent. Possessiones re- 
fers particularly to property in land. — quod . . . voluissent: quod, rel., is obj. 
of the verb, not the conj. (cp. 24 24). 

27 24 id . . . est: what is utterly foolish, referring to certare, etc. 

27 25 certare . . . praediorum: to struggle to meet their interest payments out 
of the income from their estates (lit.?). As they would often be forced to borrow 
again, it would have been better to sell, even at auction. — locupletioribus . . , 
uteremur: we should find them richer . . . citizens. Utor thus used may have a 
pred. (civibus and its adjs.). 

27 28 permanebunt: sc. in sententia. 

27 29 laturi: likely to bear. These are the least dangerous (minime per- 
timescendos) of the six classes of Catiline’s supporters. The contrast between 
vota facturi and arma laturi is heightened by the sound (Introd. §§ 19 and 22 , i). 

28 2 rerum potiri: to gain the supremacy, for the gen. (reg. in rerum) cp. 
Gram. § 133. 

28 3 honores: public offices. Their hopes of power depend upon securing 
these by fair means or foul. Like the first class these men of the second class 
(alterum genus) are deeply in debt ; but they have no lands, and cherish wild 
political ambitions. With perturbata understand re publica. 

28 4 quibus . . . videtur: but what they need to be told, it seems, is this (lit. ?). 

28 5 quod: sc. praecipiendum est (governing reliquis omnibus). From 
unum to omnibus is a parenth., modifying hoc, which is defined by ut . . . 
posse = to give up the hope tltat they caUf etc. 
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28 7 me . . . vigilare, adesse, providere: we may insert 'and they should 
be told that.’ After praecipiendum est the ut-clause (really appos. to hoc) gave 
what they were to be told to do; now the infinitives state what they are to be 
told is the case. Cp. 'I told him follow’ with 'I told him that dinner was 
ready.’ So, illi persuasi ut mihi pareret= / persuaded hhn to obey me; but illi 
persuasi Caesarem Gallos vicisse= / convinced hhn that Ceesar had conquered 
the Gauls (cp. note on 11 20). 

28 8 viris: as is common, the possession of a quality is expressed by saying 
that the quality is in the person. Animos refers to the courage of the loyal 
(bonis) citizens. 

28 10 copias: with this and multitudinem supply adesse, instead of esse 
(zeugma ; Introd. § 22, n, 5). Cicero speaks as if the populace could be depended 
upon. Their sympathies were largely on the side of Catiline until the exposures 
of the Third Oration (Introd. § 78). The concordia was esp. between senators 
and knights. 

28 12 praesentis: in person. Cicero did not e.xpect to be taken lit. ; he did 
mean to give the impression that the gods, whose enterprise Rome was, would 
defend it against these dangerous enemies. — quod si: hut even supposing, as 
in 23 29 — a remote possibility (Gram. § 258, b). 

28 14 quae: although the antecedents, cinere and sanguine, are m., the n. 
quae is employed in the sense of things which. Cp. Gram. § 10. 

28 15 etiam: even points to a climax of horror, reges, a word hateful to 
Romans ever since they drove out their last king, Tarquin the J’roud, in 510 B.c. 

28 16 id . . . quod ... sit necesse: by translating id as a thing, we show 
that it is tlic kind of thing whicli must needs (necesse) be given up, a meaning 
which the descr. quod ... sit implies. Power won by violence will later be lost 
to violence. He means that another Sparlacus would soon appear, to rob them 
of their new power, 'riie healed quest, has non for nonne (cp. 10 8). 

28 18 tamen: that is, in spite of their being (somewhat) weakened by age 
(aetate adfectum). 

28 19 exercitatione robustum: military training is meant. 

28 20 succedit: i. e. he is superseding his inferior, Manlius, who belongs to 
this class, having served under Sulla as a centurion (cp. 25 21). 

28 21 constituit: during his dictatorship (82-70 b.c.) Sulla had rewarded 
his 120,000 veterans by assigning them, esp, in Ktruria, confiscated lands taken, 
in many cases, from those who had supported Marius. — universas: in general, 
on the whole. — civium: composed of citizens. 

28 24 sumptuosius . . . iactarunt: made themselves conspicuous by display- 
ing too much extravagance and pride (lit.?). 

28 25 beati: though far from rich (beati), they imitated the wealthy in the 
passion for erecting buildings, esp. villas. For dum cp. Gram. § 239. — familiis: 
for the meaning cp. 27 16. 
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28 27 salvi: sound financially, solvent, as in 27 23. 

28 28 excitandus: Sulla had died fifteen years earlier (78 b. c.). 

28 30 impulerimt: some, at least, of these impoverished farmers had been 
obliged to surrender their lands to the veterans. They were led to believe, how ■ 
ever, that they would profit by the next violent turn of events. 

28 31 pono: he lumps both these groups (quos utrosque) together in the 
same class, as equally grasping. — eos hoc moneo: cp. Gram. § 98, a, 2. — 
desinant, etc. : the condensed let them cease, instead] of the more usual subst. 
clause of purpose, ut desinant, is in appos. with hoc. For an ut-clause so used 
cp. 28 4 ff. ; Gram. § 279. 

29 1 civitati: Gram. § no. 

29 3 esse videantur: when followed by ne . . . quidem, with a verb com- 
mon to both clauses, non modo = non modo non (cp. Gram. § 41). Passurae 
agrees with the nearer subj. Trans, not only men hut even brutes seem to me un- 
willing to permit such things. Brutes are mentioned only because this is a Lat. 
proverb. We might rather say, no human being, or no man alive. 

29 4 qui: the antecedent is implied in genus, which, as a miscellaneous 
(varius) lot, is now to be subdivided. Varius means that they comprised dif- 
ferent types of men ; mixtus, that these types were not arranged in classes, but 
formed a motley group ; turbulentus, that they were restless and disorderly. — 
iam pridem premuntur: have long been ovcrwfuimed {by debt). 

29 5 emergunt: get their heads above water. 

29 6 in, etc. : with vacillant, stagger, we must trans. this under, etc. 

29 8 defetigati: e.xhausted, impoverished. In vadimoniis we have the first 
step in proceedings against debtors (giving bail for appearance in court) ; in 
iudiciis, the second {trial and condemnation) ; in proscriptione bononim, the 
third (advertising property for sale, here including the sale too). Bonorum is 
gen. of bona, property. — permulti: in large numbers. Trans, this pred. adj. 
after se . . . conferre. 

29 10 infitiatores lentos: the words added in parenth. will show the point 
of this sentence, — these people, I think, arc not so much keen fighters (although 
they arc going to a military camp) as obstinate debtors (for at that camp they 
hope to escape the necessity of payment). Infitiator is lit. one who habitually 
denies or repudiates (his debts). — qui homines: and let these men (with 
conruant). 

29 11 conruant: a command serves as the conclusion (Gram. § 246). 

29 12 sentiant: the latter part was a Greek proverb. Again ne . . . quidem 
with a verb common to two subjs., so that its neg. applies to both (cp. note on 
29 3 ). Trans, not only . . . but even . . . shall fail to observe it. 

29 14 velint: indir. quest, in appos. with illud {this in Eng.). — turpiter: 
i. e. as rebels and traitors. 

29 15 arbitrentur: in place of an emphatic phrase of manner, etc. (minore 
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dolore) Eng. prefers a pred., — it will he less painful to perish, etc. — cum mul- 
tis: in the company of many {others) ; contrasted with soli (chiasmus). 

29 16 denique: in a word, in short (cp. 7 30). 

29 17 revoco: try to recall (Gram. § 61). 

29 18 pereant sane: are welcome to perish, for all I care (lit.?). 

29 19 non possit: on the small capacity of the one Roman prison, and its 
use, cp. note on 11 14. They would not be detained there long. 

29 20 numero: each class, as Cicero describes it, is worse than the one be- 
fore it. Naturally, then, the last class is the worst, and as such is called proprium 
Catilinae, Catiline's own {sort). For the case of Catilinae cp. Gram. § 128. The 
abls. of specification, numero, genere, and vita, may be translated not only in 
order btU also in character and mode of life. 

29 23 sinu: uncommon use of de, the friends of his choosing; in fact, of his 
very bosom. 

29 24 videtis: as pexo capillo is parallel to adjs., it is clearly descr. abl. 
(Gram. § 145 ). To let the beard grow, except as a sign of mourning, was at this 
time something extraordinary in Roman society. — tunicis : the same constr. 
as pexo capillo. The common tunic barely reached the knee and was almost 
sleeveless. 

29 25 togis: to wear a toga so ample that in jest it could be called a sail or a 
curtain was another fad of the fashionable. 

29 26 expromitur: agreeing with the nearer subj., — whose strenuous life and 
sacrifice of sleep display themselves entirely (omnis) in, etc. Note reversed order 
in industria — labor (chiasmus). 

29 27 versantur: are found, or are. 

29 29 cantare : the force of solum is still felt. These were accomplishments 
thought unfit for any Roman. 

29 30 spargere venena: i. e. on food or drink. — didicerunt: from disco. — 
qui nisi: and unless they (qui connective). — exeunt . . . pereunt: rare pres, 
for the reg. fut. in a fut. more vivid cond. (cp. 6 21). 

29 31 scitote: mark my words (lit.?). —-hoc: for hos, a rel. or demonstr. 
pronoun reg. being attracted into agreement with a pred. noun (seminarium). 
Cp. Gram. § 12. The same thing has happened to futurum. 

29 32 sibi . . . volunt: mean, are thinking of ; a common use of this expres- 
sion (Gram. § in). 

30 2 ducturi: unusual order of words; cp. 28 27 f. ; Introd. §§ 18 f. 

30 3 noctibus: already cold enough. It is not necessary to assume that it 
was December or January by a corrected calendar. Note that Appenninus is 
always sing, in Lat. 

30 5 putant, etc. : sarcastic. 

30 6 didicerunt: the quod of this clause is balanced by idcirco. 

30 7 pertimescendum: irony (Introd. § 22, w, 8). 
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30 8 cohortem praetoriam: the bodyguard of a general was so called from 
his ancient title, praetor. Catiline too will have one, made up, Cicero assumes, 
of dissipated youths, whom he reviles as scorta, unmanly men, Hanc = which I 
have described. Emphasis on the last three words. 

30 10 exercitus: praeclaras is ironical, and has like hanc, 1 . 7 . 

30 12 opponite: Catiline is compared to a wounded gladiator, now that he 
has left the city (cp. 15 13, 19 20). 

30 15 silvestribus : the wooded hills occupied by Catiline’s troops are in 
studied contrast with the walled towns ; hence the emphasis on urbes. A colonia 
was a settlement sent out from Rome ; a municipium, an Italian town drawn 
into closer relations to Rome. Cicero ignores the strong position of F aesulae on its 
heights. For iam vero cp. 23 3. 

30 16 omamenta: i. e. equipment. — vestra: meant with all three nouns; 
so also ceteras. 

30 18 quibus . . . ille: which we have {ami) he lacks (lit. 'with which we are 
supplied,’ etc.). With suppeditamur, quibus is an abl. of means; with eget, an 
abl. of separation. 

30 20 nationibus: the series of abls. is in appos. to his rebus, 1. 18. 

30 22 velimus: Gram. § 258, h. In causas, issues or causes are personif., 
including parties and platforms. He will now compare them (contendere). — 
possumus, etc. . we could (lit. can) understand how utterly kelpies they are. In 
form this is a "mi.xcd condition,” beginning as a less vivid fut. ( 'elimus) and 
ending as a non-committal pres, (possumus). There is nothing mysterious about 
a mixed cond. : cither the writer’s point of view may shift as the sentence pro- 
ceeds, or, as is the case with possumus, some word in the conclusion may by its 
meaning alter the situation ; for possum, like I can, may stretch from the pres, 
into the fut., while the ind. is used because in intellegere possumus he is stating 
a real fact, — they do have the power to understand, whether or not they would 
be willing to utilize that power by comparing Catiline’s destitution with Rome’s 
complete preparedness. Cp. Gram. § 53. Ex eo ipso, from that {comparison) 
alone, refers to contendere. 

30 23 petulantia: a virtue and a vice are personif. Illinc = on their side. 

30 27 denique: in short, as in 29 16. — aequitas=: iustitia. — prudentia: 
to sum up the moral qualities, he is now naming the four cardinal virtues. 

31 1 omnibus: of coumc iniquitate (= iniustitia), luxuria, etc. are the cor- 
responding cardinal vices. 

31 2 perdita: the contrast is between sound views or policy (bona ratio) on 
public questions, on the one hand, and radicalism, revolutionary methods, on the 
other. With postremo begins a second array of qualities or advantages, as 
against their opposites. 

31 3 confligit: personif. is continued to the end. Omnium rerum is often 
equiv. to our adj. general, complete, or absolute (cp. note on 27 19). 
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31 6 virtutibus: with ab because the personif. of the virtutes (cp. 13 25) 
makes it possible to think of them as agents. 

31 8 defendite: in dixi he is referring vaguely to what was said in 30 9 ff. 
about military preparedness. Or in revising the speech he may have omitted 
the passage in question, but failed to omit this cross reference. 

31 9 mihi . , . est: the constr. of mihi becomes clear when we mark off the 
clauses : mihi/ ut urbi | sine vestro metu | ac sine ullo tumultu | satis esset praesidi / 
consultum atque provisum est. 

The ut-clause is inside the other ; therefore mihi belongs with consultum atque 
provisum est, and so must be a dat. of agent (Gram. § 114). 

Likewise, in the ut-clause, in which prep, phrases are marked off by vertical 
lines, urbi clearly belongs with esset, and must be a dat. of the po.sse.ssor. 

Finally, the subj. of consultum ... est must be the ut-clause. 

Since Eng. rather shuns the pass., trans. the main clause as if it were ego 
providi, etc., the emphatic ego, like the mihi which it replaces, being contrasted 
with VOS. 

For praesidi cp. Gram. § 125. Note emphatic urbi, in contrast with vestra 
tecta (Gram. § 113). For synonyms at the close cp. Introd. § 22, a. 

31 12 defendent: they are being informed of Catiline’s departure the night 
before (nocturna excursione) and of the danger. For coloniae and municipia 
cp. note on 30 15. Omnes and vestri belong with both nouns: all your fellow 
countrymen in the, etc. (cp. note on 30 16). 

31 13 putavit: for the appos. rel. clause {a band which) cp. Gram. § i68, a. 

31 14, patriciorum: Lentulus and Cethegus were, like Catiline himself, 
patricians. Quamquam, and yet, here introduces a parenth. remark (cp. 26 21). 

31 15 continebuntur : a tamen with the main verb often shows that a pre- 
vious clause (here quam . . . putavit) was in effect concessive. According to Sallust 
the gladiators were dispersed among the municipia {Cat. 30, 7). 

31 18 prohibebit; for Metellus and his field of operations along the Adriatic 
cp. note on 21 5. — rebus: arrangements. 

31 19 maturandis, agendis: and promptly carrying out (lit.?). (Maturare 
means to do early ; properare, to do swiftly.) 

31 20 vocari videtis: the criers {praecones) were evidently going about an- 
nouncing a meeting of the senate and summoning the senators. For referemus 
cp. 11 19 ; Introd. § 33. 

31 23 relicti simt: as remanserunt was not strong enough, a more exact 
statement is added with atque adeo, and for that matter, or / should say. 

31 24 monitos . . . volo : woidd have them warned, a freq. use of volo with a 
pred. ptep. or adj. 

31 25 visa est: adhuc was evidently not meant with the verb, but with 
lenitas, — my mildness until now, my previous mildtiess. Cp. 22 10. Advs. rarely 
modify nouns. 
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32 I erumperet: appos. ut-clause explaining hoc (Gram. § 192). The ton- 
spiracy could no longer be thought mere talk. — quod reliquum est: for the 
future, lit. as for what is left. 

32 2 horum esse consulem: with a comprehensive gesture, to show that he 
meant all reputable citizens, in contrast with illos (31 21), the disloyal. 

32 3 esse moriendum: must die for thetn (in defending them). The order is 
determined by the sound (rhythm; Introd. § 19). 

32 4 viae: crisscross order and repeated nuUus (anaphora). 

32 5 possum : he will not take notice of their departure, if any wish to go. — 
qui: trans. whoever. 

32 6 cuius . . . deprehendero : and I detect, I will not say (non modo) any 
overt act (factum) of his, hut even, etc. Cp. Gram. § 173. 

32 8 vigilantis: the subj. of sentiet is furnished by the rel. clause qui . . . 
commoverit (Gram. § 171). Only one of the consuls was alert (vigilans), An- 
tcnius being very far from active. 

32 9 carcerem . . . esse voluerunt: for the career cp. 29 19. Here he is 
really making a threat of capital punishment, not of mere imprisonment. Note 
order in line 8. 

32 16 sedetur: shall be etided; for the time is the same as that of the main 
verb agentur. Togato denotes the civilian, whose dress at once distinguished him 
from the soldier. For the abls. cp. Gram. § 153. Marked contrasts in this sen- 
tence, varied order, few conjs. e.xcept to join pairs (Introd. § 22, a-c, g). 

32 19 patriae: join with impendens. 

32 21 vix optandum: almost useless to wish for (lit.?). 

32 22 neque . . . paucorumque poena: on the one hand no .. . while by the 
punishment of a few. The appos. ut-clauses explain illud (1. 20). 

32 24 fretus: trans. after ego, and cp. Gram. § 147, b. 

32 26 significationibus: portents, prodigies, to which the Roman religion 
paid great attention. For examples cp. 44 8 ff. Et is to be omitted in trans. 
(cp. 7 11, ac). Non dubiis = certis (litotes, as in 9 14; Introd. § 22, 71 , 2). — 
sententiam: herc = resolution. 

32 27 non procul: we are carried in thought to distant battlefields, where 
gods were said to have appeared at the critical moment on the Roman side. For 
praesentes cp. 28 12. 

33 3 debetis: the three verbs for praying form a climax with added solem- 
nity from the omission of conjs. (Introd. § 22, d, g). — quam . . . voluerunt: 
cp. Gram. § 168. Something like this order is found in these lines from a well- 
known hymn ; 

Who patient bears his cross below 
He follows in His train. 

For the ut-clause cp. Gram. § 192. 
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83 6 defendant: in Eng. the order of the clauses should be preserved ; freely, 
thatj as they willed . . . so now they may, etc. In omnibus . . . superatis {now 
that all, etc.) is another allusion to Pompey’s Eastern victories (cp. 24 13). In 
this sonorous closing sentence note the grouping : three infs, (unconnected), and 
three superls. (-que added to the third) ; note also the contrasts. 


THIRD ORATION AGAINST CATILINE 
Place : The Rostra, in the Forum (Introd. § 48). 

Time: December 3, 63 b.c., late in the afternoon, after a session of the senate in the 
Temple of Concord (cp. 45 31). 

Circumstances : Read Introd. §§ 73-78. 

Outline of the Argument 

(1) The state, your lives, etc. have been saved today by my efforts. (2) Its savior 
will deserve honor with the founder. I have averted torch and sword. (3) I am now to 
inform you of the conspiracy as revealed in the senate. 

Watchful for your safety, I assumed any remnant of the conspirators woultl be 
weakened by the departure of Catiline and others. (4) But in a .situation still critical I 
have labored to get tangible evidence. 1 learned that certain Callic ambas.sadors, about 
to return home, would carry trea.sonable letters; that a Roman with a letter for Catiline 
would go with them. (5) We prepared to intercept the party near the city last night. 
(6) This was successfully carried out; all letters were .seized ; arrests followed. (7) 'Fhe 
letters were not to be opened until the senate met. (8) Arms were found in Cethegus’ 
hou.se. 

Volturcius, promised immunity, admits before the senate that he had an important 
message for Catiline. (9) The Gallic envoys lay bare their dealings with Lentulus ; con- 
fident in his destiny, they said, (10) he was not ready to strike at once. 

The letters are opened and read, after identification by their writers. (11) Lentulus 
at first denies, then weakens and confesses. (12) His letter to Catiline is admitted by 
him to be genuine; its contents. Gabinius also confesses. (13) Confirmation is found 
in their evident confusion. 

The senate, after deliberation, passed a decree, which I quote; from memory : (14) first, 
that thanks be voted to the praetors and myself ; then that the conspirators named 
should be held in custody; (15) ne.xt a thanksgiving was voted for my work in saving 
the state, — an honor without precedent. Lentulus has already laid down his office. 

(16) These arrests spell failure for their cause. Catiline’s withdrawal left us nothing 
to fear here from such men as these. He was a master. (17) It was essential that he be 
forced to leave. He would not have delayed, nor allowed us to get documentary evidence. 
With him still in the city the struggle would have been most serious. 

(18) We have evidently been aided by the gods, not to mention recent signs and 
portents. (19) When the Capitol was struck by lightning two years ago, the soothsayers 
predicted a civil war unless we should placate the gods. (20) Among other forms of 
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expiation they ordered that a new statue of Jupiter be set up, as specified by them. That 
contract has not been carried out until today. (21) There is evidence of divine provi- 
dence in this coincidence, — the placing of the statue at the very hour of these revela- 
tions. (22) Impious revolutionaries have been thwarted by Jupiter himself. The whole 
incident of the Allobroges shows the gods working to bring treason to light. 

(23) Observe the thanksgiving decreed. Never were there better reasons for gratitude. 

(24) Compare all the previous examples of civil strife : all of them cost fearful bloodshed ; 

(25) though the aim was then to change, not to destroy the government, blood was the 
price of peace. In our case more cruel designs have been checkmated without loss of life. 

(26) My one reward will l)e the lasting memory and record of this day, in a city which 
I have preserved. (27) It will be your part to see that no harm comes to me; yet there 
is no real danger. (28) I shall not flinch. You must protect those who expose themselves 
for your sake. As for myself, I have reached the peak. (2Q) In private life I shall see 
that my reputation is secure. Go home now, and for a short time continue to be on 
your guard. 

35 1 rem publicam, etc. : public speakers utter their longer sentences in 
short units, which readily enter the minds of the hearers. In Introd. § 12 you 
will find this sentence printed as it must have sounded. Read it aloud, pausing 
as indicated. Note that in the first four lines we have the various subjects of 
ereptam, etc., with which, as videtis shows, we must supply esse. For the 
agreement of ereptam, etc., cp. Gram. § q. We may supply and before the trans. 
of laboribus (asyndeton). — omnium vestrum: of every one of yon (the people). 

35 4 tirbem: in appos. with domicilium. 

35 7 vobis . . . restitutam: preserved and restored to you. While the people 
did not know the details of the session of the senate, rumor had spread through 
the city the report of important documentary evidence and of notable arrests. 

35 8 et si, etc. ; the gist of this sentence is this ; ’ The day of one’s escape 
from some great peril is as joyful as is the day of one’s birth. On Rome’s birth- 
day we justly honor Romulus, who founded Rome ; but honor is likewise due 
to me, who later saved Rome from destruction.’ — iucundi atque inlustres: 
joyful and bright. The si might be trans. since (cp. Gram. § 264). 

35 9 salutis . . . est: the joy ice feel at our dcliveran.ee rests on a certainty 
(lit.?). 

35 10 nascendi . . . condicio : the lot (or state?) into which we are horn. Get rid 
of the asyndeton by supplying while before nascendi, and while or hut before 
cum in line ii. 

35 11 sine . . . servamur: freely, wlten we are horn, we are not aware of it] 
hut when our lives arc saved, we have a .sense of pleasure (lit.?). (Caution. It has 
seemed best to give translations of ditficult passages like the above, but they 
will be useless unless the Latin is carefully studied to see how the translations 
e.xpress its meaning.) 

35 12 ilium . . . condidit: condense, — the fouttder of this city. 
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35 13 benevolentia famaque: almost = heart and voice. The first 
refers to the affection and gratitude felt toward Romulus, the city’s founder; 
the second, to the utterance of his praises. — sustulimus ; i. e. we have grate- 
fully deified Romulus (Quirinus), to whom the city owes its birth. 

35 14 debebit: will deserve. 

35 15 conditam; = postquam condita est. In amplificatam Cicero hints that, 
in rescuing a greater Rome than Romulus ever saw, he performed a service at 
least equal to that of Romulus. — toti urbi, etc. : the reason for the dats. 
appears when we reach subiectos (Gram. § no, a). 

35 17 ignis: preparations to burn the city would demand that fires be kept 
burning in the houses of conspirators. At the signal, burning sticks would be 
snatched from the hearths and thrown under and placed round the buildings 
to be burned. Trans, subiectos prope iam just before they were thrown under 
(lit. already almost, etc.). — idem (que): as often, may be translated we also 
(lit. the same we). 

35 19 deiecimus: another fig. serves to impress the people with still greater 
dangers averted* The comparison with Romulus must be justified. 

35 20 per me: the facts were found out in the senate, by the senators 
(agent), through Cicero (means). The phrase is emphatic : since it was through 
me that, etc. — exponam: sc. ea, 

36 1 quanta, etc. : condensed. Trans, as though it were et quanta et quam 
manifesta investigata et comprehensa sint, et qua ratione (id factum sit). 
Quanta = what important matters. 

36 2 ignoratis et exspectatis: reduce to are waiting (for the adjournment 
of the senate) in ignorance (of what has been going on inside). 

36 4 ut: ever since. — paucis ante diebus: freely, the other day (i. e. the night 
of November 8). — erupit ex urbe: cp. 19 6. This time Cicero selects the 
strongest verb. 

36 5 cum . . . reliquisset: trans. this circumstantial clause by a ptep. {leav- 
ing, or having left). — duces: as leaders, pred. 

36 8 esse possemus: in a dir. quest, this would be possimus (deliberative) 
(Gram. § 55, d). — eiciebam: was trying to drive out (conative and marking 
exact time ; Gram. §§ 61, 220). 

36 9 invidiam: he no longer hesitates (as he still did in 19 4) to use eicio. — 
ilia (invidia) quod : the ill will that will come because. 

36 10 exierit: this quod-clause gives the reason, as Cicero’s opponents saw 
it, for the invidia ; hence the subjv. (Gram. § 233). 

36 11 exterminari volebam: cp. note on eiciebam, above. Notice how far 
exterminari is from the meaning of our borrowed word. 

36 13 putabam: restitissent would be fut. perf. in dir. disc. (Gram. § 290 
med.). 

36 15 remansisse: Cicero’s expectation was doomed to disappointment. 
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Lentulus and other leaders still remained in the city. The contrast is so strong 
that we should place but, not and (atque), at the beginning of the sentence. For 
the order of rel. and demonstr. clauses cp. 33 3 ff. and Gram. § 164 ; for the 
mood of sciebam, ib. § 291. — in eo . . . ut: in the efort to. 

36 17 auribus vestris . . . minorem fidem faceret: did not convince yon 
when you heard it (lit.?). The quoniam-clause has the subjv. by attraction, or 
because Cicero is quoting his own thought at that time (Gram. § 231, a). 

36 18 oratio mea: what I said. 

36 19 rem: the facts. — comprehenderem: purpose clause, the purpose of 
sentirem ac viderem. ^ 

36 20 provideretis : result clause. — videretis : you should see. Ears, minds, 
eyes, are mentioned in this order because he wishes to stress the value of ocu- 
lar evidence. 

36 22 sollicitatos: for the Allobroges and their envoys cp. Introd. § 75. 
Tumultus was the usual term for an uprising in Italy, or among the Gauls in 
that northern part of the peninsula still called Gallia Cisalpina until the lime 
of Augustus. Lentulus, though prcetor, was a traitor, and ready to persuade 
the disaffected Allobroges to furnish cavalry for Catiline. 

36 24 civis: three letters to the Allobroges are specified in 38 24f. — eo- 
dem itinere: on their way to Gaul the party would travel through Etruria, 
and so could deliver letters in Catiline’s camp. 

36 25 Volturcium: a conspirator, who now turned state’s evidence (cp. 38 9). 

36 26 litteras: this letter is quoted in 40 18 ff. 

36 27 quod . . . immortalibus : really a parenth., and referring to what fol- 
lows (tota . . . deprenderetur). Trans, the quod what (not 'which’). 

36 28 tota res: the whole truth. 

37 2 hestemo die: = heri; cp. 35 4, hodierno die = hodie. 

37 3 amantissimos rei publicae : thoroughly patriotic. 

37 4 ostendi: businesslike style, without conjs. (asyndeton). The consul 
relied upon the aid of the proctors (except Lentulus) (Introd. § 25). 

37 6 sentirent: descr. clause, justifying his choice of these officials; freely, 
as men of the purest and noblest patriotism. For omnia (subst.) praeclara (adj.) 
cp. Gram. § 97 ; also 15 10. 

37 8 pervenerunt: the Pons Mulvius (now called Ponte Molle or Milvio) 
had Ix'en built more than one hundred and fifty years before, to carr}'^ the 
Flaminian Way over the Tiber, two miles north of the city. Rebuilt a few 
years before Cicero was born, it still retains four of its ancient arches (two of 
that period). The Allobroges were to take the Via Cassia, which left the Fla- 
minia at the northern end of the bridge. 

37 9 interesset: in agreement wdth the nearer subj. (pons). The forces 
would be concealed behind garden walls. There was no tower or arch at the 
end of the bridge, as there is now. — eodem : adv. with eduzerant. 
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37 10 ipsi: refers to Pomptinus and Flaccus; on their own initiative, con- 
trasted with et ego (1. ii). Omit the first et and stress the second {and I too). 
— multos . . . viros: fortis viros is treated as a single idea; hence there is no 
conj. between the adjs. (Gram. § 42, a). 

37 11 Reatina: adj. formed from Reate. Tn the absence of a regular police 
force, Cicero had organized a company of Sabines from Reate, of which he was 
patron. Reate (now Rieti), a prefecture, or town governed formerly by a prefect 
sent out from Rome, was on the Via Salaria, about forty-five miles northeast of 
the city. Cp. Introd. § 74. 

37 14 exacta: the fourth watch began at 3 a.m. at the equinox (in mid- 
winter at nearly four), and lasted until sunrise. — magno comitatu: for the 
absence of cum cp. Gram. § 140. 

37 P res: the purpose (of the attack). — a ceteris: hy all the rest. Sallust 
too represents the Allobroges as entirely unprepared, but as quickly recognizing 
the purpose of the attack {Cat. 45, 3). Having been urged by C'iccro to get evi- 
dence against the conspirators, they probably were not altogether surprised to 
be intercepted somewhere. 

37 19 sedatur: a small detachment had begun to attack, whereupon the 
proctors intervened, advancing from both ends of the bridge (Tntrod. § 76). 

37 20 ipsi: refers to the legates of the Allobroges (two in number, according 
to Plutarch) and Volturcius. 

37 21 dilucesceret: circumstantial clause; cp. line 7 (Gram. § 226). 

37 23 Gabinium: the cognomen here stands before the nomen, as often in 
colloquial Latin, when the praenomen is omitted. Cicero regards him as the 
prime mover in the treasonable project to persuade the whole tribe of the 
Allobroges to take up arms for Catiline. He was a knight (P. Gabinius Capito, 
according to Sallust; cp. Cat. 17, 4). 

37 25 Cethegus: C. Cornelius Cethegus, a senator, was to have charge of 
the assassination of Cicero and many other senators (cp. 57 22, 58 29; Sail. 
Cat. 43, 2). Statilius and Gabinius (both knights) were to set fire to the city in 
twelve different places (Sail. ib.). — tardissime: Lentulus’ lazy habits made 
him a butt (cp. 43 4), and his name actually means ^somewhat lentus’ ! 

37 27 vigilarat: credo is ironical (cp. 6 7). Cicero is scornful in regard to 
the midnight oil burned in writing (dandis) two letters, — that to Catiline 
(40 18 ff., a mere note), and another, doubtless longer, to the nation of the 
Allobroges (38 25). — cum . . . deferrem (38 1) : read the following paraphrase, 
which presents the ideas in about the same order as the Lat., but separated as in 
the practice of a modern speaker. Then work out a trans. with the aid of the 
notes following the paraphrase. 

" A large number of our leading citizens, when they heard what had happened, 
came to my house in the morning. They urged me to open the letters before 
turning them over to the senate : if they contained nothing of importance, there 
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was no point in needlessly alarming the citizens. But I said no ; the public 
safety was at stake, and I could not think of taking any action myself until all 
the facts came before the public council.” 

cum: negavi (1. 31), in contrast with placeret, etc., makes it clear whether 
the trans. is when, since, or altkotigh. 

37 28 frequentes: pred. Cp. note on permulti, 29 8. 

37 30 deferri: to be strictly grammatical this should be deferrentur after 
prius quam (Gram. § 215), but Cicero’s wish to contrast this with aperiri made 
him take this liberty. — placeret: (with viris, 1. 28) the subj. is litteras aperiri, 
etc. — esset inventum: in the dir. form, as the summi viri uttered it, this 
would be erit inventum, fut. perf. ind. (Gram. § 290)- 

37 31 tumultus: here equiv. to disturbance. Cp. the special use in 36 22. — 
negavi . . . deferrem: / said that I should not do {such a thing) as fail (this 
represents non) to report the matter without previous action (lit. untouched), etc. 
Nego is reg. for dico . . . non. Here, also, it emphasizes the thought of refusal. 
Esse facturum has a subst. result clause as its obj. 

38 2 reperta: sc. in litteris. The tense in reperta essent is to be explained 
as in esset inventum, 37 30. The mood is due to arbitrabar. 

38 5 coegi: for the publicity of the summons cp. 31 20. The senate had met 
in the Temple of C.'oncord (45 31 ; map, p. Ixi). Read Introd. § 77. 

38 6 fortem virum: a conventional compliment. 

38 7 efferret: the subjv. esset is due to the reproduction of instructions 
given to the prictor (indir. disc.). Si quid = TC'/za/a-cr. 

38 9 sine Gallis: i. c. the two Allobrogian envoys. 

38 10 dedi: ol'tidal guaranty of immunity (fides publics) required a decree 
of the senate, and was given only in case important evidence against others 
vould thus be obtained by a promise not to punish the witness. 

38 16 litteras: one letter is meant (cp. 40 18 IT.). Ad {addressed to) Catilinam 
is attached directly to the substs. mandata and litteras. 

38 19 accederet: the subst. ut-clauscs give the essential points of the mes- 
sage, oral and written, mandata et litteras, with which the clauses are in 
appos. (Gram. § 192). Trans, urging or telling him to, etc. 

38 21 incendissent : representing fut. perf. indir. disc. (cp. line 2). Id . . . ut = 
with the idea that (lit. 'this, furthermore, with,’ etc.). Id is in appos. with the 
ut-clause just preceding. The inclosed ind. clause introduced by quern ad mo- 
dum is Cicero’s own parenth. explanation (Gram. § 291). Statilius, Gabinius, 
and Cassius were to fire the city (cp. note on 37 25 ; 41 23 IT.). 

38 23 fugientis: refugees. But the Lat. ptep. tells a little more than this: 
\t shows that Catiline was to intercept them while they were in the act of flight. 
— his: a good chance to compare Lat. and Kng. idioms. Where Lat. says these 
urban leaders, Eng. would say ' the leaders here in the city.’ 

38 24 introducti: on being brought in. 
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38 25 Lentulo . . . Statilio: lists of names often omit conjs. — datas: 
agrees with litteras, but applies also to ius iurandum. — ad . . . gentem: ad- 
dressed to their nation. There were three separate letters. 

38 26 ita . . . praescriptum: it would be clumsy to trans. 'and it had been 
thus direc*ted to themselves,’ etc. Avoid this by shifting to the active: and 
that they and Lucius Cassius had instructed them to, etc. 

38 28 pedestris « . . defuturas: ut . . . mitterent tells what they were in- 
structed to do ; these words tell what they were informed was the fact. Mark this 
shift from an indir. command (subst. clause of purpose) to an indir. statement 
by preceding the latter with the words hut they said that. — sibi (following pe- 
destris) : though the sibi in lines 24 and 26 referred to Galli, this sibi points to 
his and L. Cassio. While these are not, of course, the grammatical subjs. of prae- 
scriptum, on which the indir. disc, depends, still, since it was they who gave the 
instructions, it is natural for Cieero to refer to them by the pron. which he would 
have used if, instead of ab his . . . esse praescriptum, he had said hos . . . 
praescripsisse (indir. reflex. ; Gram. § 24, h). Sibi makes it perfectly clear that 
the words of the message were pedestres nobis copiae non deerunt. The sibi 
after autem in the same line refers again to Galli. 

L. Cassius Longinus had been a candidate for the consulship of this year. 
The Allobroges had demanded an oath of him, as of the other three, to assure 
their fellow countrymen. The others were thus trapped into signing a document, 
while Cassius, more wary, promised to visit their country himself, and departed 
before the legati. Gaul was rich in horses and horsemen. 

38 29 responsis: the famous Sibylline books contained, in Greek verses, 
(i) proper sacrifices and ceremonies prescribed when portents had been observed 
or a calamity had occurred, (2) a small element of ambiguous prophecy. They 
could be consulted only when the priests in charge were ordered by the senate 
to do so. A new series had been collected after the destruction of the originals 
twenty years before this, when the Capitol was burned (cp, 39 5). 

39 1 regnum: implies that Lentulus hoped to be king, a title abhorred by 
the Romans since they had driven out Tarquin the Proud, more than four cen- 
turies before. 

39 2 imperium: supreme power, added to regnum, title of king, makes it 
appear that Lentulus would not only reign but rule. Of course, Cicero is making 
the most of every suspicion. — esset necesse: was destined, or fated. Ilium {the) 
shows that the prophecy was well known. The haruspices, pretending to find 
favorable signs in the entrails of victims, had confirmed Lentulus in his belief 
that he was the man. His name was Publius Cornelius Lentulus Sura. 

39 3 fuisse: L. Cornelius Cinna was consul for four years in succession 
(87-84 B.C.), until he was slain in a mutiny. L. Cornelius Sulla was supreme 
as dictator during 82-79 c. — eundemque dixisse ; and that he (i. e. Lentulus) 
had also said. — fatalem ... ad: marked by fate for. 
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39 4 qui esset: since it was. This gives the supposed reason for the gloomy 
prediction (Gram. § 178). The allusion to the acquittal of certain Vestals (In- 
trod. § 31 fin.) is to a case whose details are unknown to us. The Capitol had 
been burned by an unknown incendiary in 83 B.C., rebuilt in part by Sulla, and 
dedicated by Catulus in 69 b.c. (Introd. § 50). 

39 6 hanc . . . controversiam: defined by the quod-clause in line 7. — Cethego: 
dat. of possessor; Cethegus had disagreed with the others about this detail, that 
whereas, etc. (lit.?). 

39 7 Satumalibus : this festival fell on the seventeenth of December. Dur- 
ing its celebration ordinary restrictions were relaxed, and there was much ca- 
rousing, making it easy for assassins to enter houses. No sed is needed before 
Cethego (1. 8), since the persons arc sharply contrasted (asyndeton). 

39 10 ne longum sit: i. e. to he brief, a common formula in cutting a story 
short (Gram. § 272). Cp. longum est, it would be tedious. 

39 11 datae (sc. esse) : properly, given to the messenger who was to carry 
the letter, but often to be translated written, as in 37 26. The waxed tablets 
were tied up with a thread (linum) and sealed with the ring of the sender, as a 
proof of genuineness. 

39 12 cognovit: the plain, businesslike style of these short sentences was 
much used by Cicero in his speeches in law courts (Introd. § 15). — nos: 7. 

39 13 erat scriptum: the subject is sese . . . facturum esse. Sese, referring 
to ipsius, is used like the first sibi in 38 28. — ipsius manu: by his own hand 
(instead of being dictated to a secretary, as was common). Letters were not 
signed, for the seal was sufficient (cp. page 1 59). 

39 15 orare: {and that he) implored. The idea of his letter was, 'IVe kept my 
word ; now you keep yours.’ 

39 16 recepissent: the legati had already given Cethegus (sibi) some as- 
surances that their nation would support Catiline. With orare sc. se as subj. 

39 18 respondisset: a dcscr. qui-clause may prove causal or concessive; 
one cannot tell in advance. In spite of the evidence of the arms in his house 
(apud ipsum), he had still (tamen) managed to make some kind of answer. The 
discovery was probably reported to the senate in connection with the cross- 
questioning. 

39 19 studiosum fuisse: his hobby had been flit.?). 

39 20 conticuit: the contrast between present silence and a former lame 
explanation shows that the qui-clause (11. 16 ff.) was concessive (Gram. § 179). 
For the use of the ptep. in recitatis cp. Gram. § 75. 

39 21 manum suam: this letter too was an autograph. 

39 22 sententiam, etc. ; to about thc'same effect {purport). Usually the phrase 
would be completed by adding scriptae. 

39 24 adnuit: Lentulus identifies his letter to the Allobroges. — * est vero* 
inquam * . . . quidem’: ^Yes,* said I, Ht is indeed.’— notum: Cicero strains a 
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point in imagining that everyone would recognize the head on the seal as a 
portrait of one who had been consul ninety-nine years before! P. Cornelius 
Lentulus was best known for his connection with the death of C. Gracchus, 
I2I B.c. (4 17 f.). In that attack he had been wounded. 

39 26 quae quidem: and this, at least. — etiam muta revocare debuit: 
ought to have recalled (Gram. § 71) . . . even though it could not speak (lit.?). 

39 27 ad: addressed to (cp. 38 25). — eadem ratione: descr. abl. Lentulus’ 
letter was of the same tenor, or to the same purport, — not diilerent in meaning 
from in eandem sententiam, 1. 22 (or in eandem rationem), and placed just 
where an adj. (e.g. similes) would stand. (To interpret eadem ratione as abl. 
of manner with leguntur {in the same way, tvith the same form a lilies as before) 
would be to miss the point that the important thing is the treasonable char- 
acter of the letter, not the manner of its reading.) 

39 28 si quid . . . vellet: Gram. § 262. Cicero had said si quid vis. 

40 1 primo quidem : at first, it is true. 

40 3 surrexit: some time elapsed before all this testimony could be put in 
proper shape (cp. exposito) and drawn up (cp. edito) in linal form, all duly 
recorded. The reading by the clerk being finished, Lentulus rose. — quid . . . 
rem: what he had to do with them, that (lit. 'on account of which thing’). 

40 4 domum suam venissent: this descr. clause depends upon the indir. 
quest, (quid, etc.). 

40 5 qui cum . . . respondissent : hut when they . . . told him in reply. — 

per quern venissent: who was responsible for their coming. The go-between 

was P. Umbrenus, who, as a merchant, knew the chiefs of the Allobrogcs (42 4; 
Sail. Cat. 40, 2). 

40 6 nihilne secum esset . . . locutus: whether he had had no talk uith them. 
Between dicere alicui and loqui cum aiiquo there is much the same difference as 
between address or speak to someone and talk to or converse with someone. Loqui 
is the less formal word. 

40 8 subito: adv. — esset: Eng. requires is, because it is a general truth 
(Gram. § 66). 

40 9 posset infitiari: might have denied (Gram. § 71), as a matter for which 
no documentary evidence had been offered. 

40 1 1 valuit : his success as a speaker of recognized ability (note illud) was 
due chiefly to his delivery {Brutus, 235). 

40 12 vim . . . deprensi (= deprehensi): the impression made by the dis- 
closure and proof of his guilt (lit.?). For Eng. 'the detection of a crime’ Lat. 
would often say 'detected crime’ ; for 'proof of guilt,’ 'proven guilt,’ etc. 

40 13 defecit: agreeing with the nearest subj. ; eum is the obj. 

40 14 litteras . . . esse: the letter to Catiline was mentioned in 38 15 f. 

40 16 tamen: gives the efltcct of a concession to perturbatus (cp. note on 
31 15 ; Gram. § 77). 
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40 17 sine nomine: the normal letter (litterae, plur.) had a heading which 
gave in one line the names of both parties and an abbr. greeting (cp. pages 158, 
161 ff.)' Here the heading was discreetly omitted. The end of a letter would 
have no signature, — only date and place of writing (here doubtless omitted). 

40 18 ut . . . sis: /o play the matt. 

40 19 quern . . . progressus: (just) what point you have reached. 

40 20 sit necesse, etc. : whether there is a step which you must now take. In 
this veiled language is a hint that, as he has gone so far in the direction of 
treason, the time for action (open rebellion) has arrived. 

40 2 1 infimorum : he should no longer hesitate to admit slaves to his army. 
The letter of Lentulus is given by Sallust also, but obviously not verbatim. 
Cicero seems to preserve the direct manner of the original, although probably 
not the precise wording. Cp. Sail. Cat. 44, 4 f. 

41 2 negavit: the contrasted thoughts clearly show the character of the 
cum-clause, — although^ etc. (cp. note on 39 20). 

- 41 3 ilia: because this pron. is used to arrest attention and direct it to a 
following appos. expression, it must be translated this or these, not that or those. 

— certissima: very certain, or unquestionable; to trans. it by the superb would 
make multo certiora (1. 5) absurd. — cum . . . turn: not only . . . but also. 

41 7 sic : do not join with furtim but with aspiciebant : they kept constantly 
exchanging stealthy glances in such a way (lit. ?). in line 6 sic = so, not thus. 

41 8 ipsi: for ipsi with subj. cp. Gram. § 27. 

41 9 editis, etc. ; for the meaning cn. note on 40 3. 

41 10 summa re publica: cp. note on 9 7. 

41 11 sententiae: principibus refers to the most prominent senators, whose 
opinions would be asked first (cp. Introd. § 34). 

41 12 est secutus: there was no dissenting voice. 

41 13 perscriptum: after a vote was passed, a committee of senators wrote it 
out in a finished draft (Introd. § 34 bn.). 

41 17 sit liberata: the reason is quoted ; hence the subjv. 

41 18 usus essem: had found. Forti fidelique is pred. with usus essem 
(cp. 27 26). The hist. pres, allows either primary or secondary sequence. Note 
that all the tenses depending on the hist. pres, in lines 14-21 are secondary, 
with the single exception of liberata sit. which is thus given the prominence 
due to the most important item of all. The hist. pres, has two uses : one to give 
a livelier efl'ect, and the other (which we have here) merely to catalogue events, 
as in a diary one might write either ” Ice good ; went skating” or " Ice good ; go 
skating.” This use is sometimes called the "annalistic present.” 

41 19 viro forti: stereotyped commendation, as in forti fidelique in line iS. 
-^laus impertitur: as a matter of form some praise had to be included for 
the other consul, Antonius, who had done little more than set out to take com- 
mand of troops in the north against Catiline. 
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41 21 removisset: Antonius, formerly a friend of Catiline, and still sus- 
pected of sympathy with him, had been persuaded to shake off connections 
personal and official with leaders of the revolutionaries (in outward appearance, 
at least) (Introd. § 85). lor the tense cp. note on line 18. 

41 22 ita censuerunt: passed the following vote. — abdicasset: abdication 
of his office was a necessary first step, since a magistrate could not be im- 
prisoned or tried during his term. Note the constr. se praetura (abl.) abdicate ; 
but the verb is not always reflex. For this kind of arrest {libera custodia) cp. 
113; Introd. § 70. 

41 25 traderentur; from Sallust we learn that Caesar kept Statilius, while 
Crassus took charge of Gabinius, and so on {Cat. 47, 4). Praesentes implies that 
others (to be mentioned next) had not yet been arrested. 

41 26 depoposcerat : ind., as added by Cicero; cp. erant, 1. 24. 

42 1 erat indicatum: for these assignments cp. 22 4 ff. Apulia had a rather 
lawless population of shepherds and cowboys. 

42 2 deduxit: cp. 28 20ff. for Sulla’s veterans. Their presence at Faesulae 
was one reason for ("atilinc’s choice of that base. 

42 6 constabat: better parenth. in ICng., — by whom the Gauls, as was evident, 
had been, etc. Of these five not yet arrested (Cassius, etc.), all escaped except 
Ceparius, who was brought back and given over to the custody of a senator 
(Sail. ib.). — ea: such, because it is introductory to the result clause ut arbi- 
traretur, as to believe (Gram. § 198). — est usus: displayed. Study the different 
possible translations of utor. 

42 9 re publica conservata, etc.: turn the abl. abs. into a clause, — when 
once they had saved . . . by punishing nine out of {ex, etc.) . . . they could bring 
the rest to their senses. Mentis is subj. of posse. E.xecution of the prisoners (five 
men by that time) was not decided upon until two days later. 

42 10 supplicatio: thanksgiving for an important victory commonly lasted 
five days; but ten days were devoted to Pompey’s victory over Mithridates 
that very year, and even twenty to the celebration of Ca?sar’s first invasion 
of Britain (55 B.c.) and, again, of his defeat of Vercingetorix (52 b.c.). 

42 1 1 meo nomine : on my account, in my honor. — quod mihi primum . . . 
togato contigit: and I am the first civilian (togato; cp. 32 15) who has received 
such an honor (lit.?). 

42 14 liberassem: the words of the complimentary decree are given in 
indir. disc. — quae ... si: now, if this (or hut, if this). 

42 15 hoc interest, quod: there is this difference, that {whereas) (hoc is nom.). 
He could not go on and say, for the sake of harmony with conferatur, 'hoc 
intersit,’ since the difference really was there, whether the suggested comparison 
was made or not. — quod ceterae, etc. : with ceterae sc. constitutae sunt ; with 
gesta sc. re publica. Trans, the abl. absolutes by causal clauses. Bene gesta (re 
publica) refers to military successes only. Note that ceterae means all others. 
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42 18 patefactis . . . senatus: three reasons why he had lost his civic and 
official rights ; an abl. abs. expressing cause, followed by two causal abls. Trans. 
from what the evidence had revealed^ what he himself had confessed^ {and) what the 
senate had decided (lit.?). 

42 21 se abdicavit: as in 41 22. It sounds as if Lentulus had been incredibly 
obliging, but he must have been forced into making this resignation through 
some kind of pressure which Cicero, naturally, does not describe. — quae . . . li- 
beraremur: notice, first, the framework of the sentence : ut quae religio Mario 
non fuerat, ea religione liberaremur, that what scruple Marius had not had, from 
that scruple we might be freed = that we might be freed from that scruple which, 
etc. (Gram. §§ 166, 168). Next, quo minus C. Glauciam occideret, lit. so that he 
should not kill, etc. to prevent him from killing (Gram. § 210). Cicero is telling 
the popular party that even their one-time idol, Marius, had violated principles 
which the conservatives, led by Cicero, had conscientiously observed. Praetorem 
is made emphatic by the order, — in spite of his preetorship (Gram. § 230, b) . 
De quo, etc. brings in another fact which might have made Marius hesitate. For 
Marius and Servilius Glaucia cp. note on 4 22. Marius was not directh^ respon- 
sible for Glaucia’s death. 

42 26 captos . . . et comprehensos: captos is used like caught in 'caught in 
the ac t ’ ; comprehensos makes it clear that they were actually arrested. 

42 27 tenetis: often used like habeo with a perf. ptep. (Gram. § 74). 

43 1 concidisse: this exaggeration is due to the speaker’s desire to calm the 
fears of the people. 

43 2 quern . . . pellebam: Gram. §§ 222, 61. 

43 5 pertimescendam : agreeing in sense with somnum ( = indolence) and 
adipes {corpulence, stolidity) also. He ridiculed the habits of Lentulus in 37 25 f. 
Cassius was thought merely stolid, until his real character revealed itself. 

43 7 continebatur: Gram. § 240. Tam diu here= only so long. — norat = 
noverat. — omnium . . . tenebat: he had means of access to everyone. 

43 8 appellare . . . audebat: he had the ability and the courage to approach 
{men), to probe them, and to awaken their interest {in his plans). 

43 9 consilium: a mind. — neque . . . deerat: means that he could not only 
form ideas, but could also express them and put them into execution. 

43 10 iam= iam vero, moreover. — certas res: definite tasks. 

43 1 1 habebat : for the pteps. with habebat {kept in readiness) cp. note on 42 2 7. 

43 12 mandarat: general temporal clause, whenever he assigned some duty 
(Gram. § 224). — nihil . . . laboraret: Eng. would be more specific, — there was no 
{duty) that he would not personally attend to, no {difficulty) that he would not per- 
sonally meet, no {enterprise) to which he would not devote hours of sleepless toil. 
The rhetorical grouping strains the syntax of quod, so that it takes the place of 
the expected dat. with occurreret ; and with the last two verbs quod has become 
adv. acc. {in regard to which) (Gram. § 103). 
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43 14 poterat: for Catiline’s endurance cp. 14 5 f, (with similar rhetoric). 

43 16 in . . . diligentem: energetic in an evil enterprise. — domesticis: the 
sense is made clear by contrast with castrense, in the field. 

43 17 dicam . . . sentio: an indir. quest., dicam quid sentiam, / will tell 
{you) what I think, would be an answer to the question ' What do you think ? * 
The rel. quod (= id quod) gives a different emphasis, stressing the fact that what 
Cicero is uttering is his real opinion: I speak with fi nil assurance, lit. / shall 
say that which I actually believe. 

43 19 depulissem: with a pla}’^ upon compulissem (Introd. § 22 , /). — nobis: 
Gram. §111. 

43 20 constituisset: i. e. if he had remained. Catiline would have agreed 
with Cethegus in favoring an earlier date than the seventeenth, proposed by 
Lentulus and others (39 7 f. ; Introd. § 74 fin.). — ante is adv. 

43 22 deprehenderentur : with testes as pred. nom., — as witnesses. The 
obj. of commisisset is an ut-clause, as often with such verbs (facio, etc.), where 
a blunder or folly is involved, — would not have allowed (cp. note on 38 l). 

43 23 gesta: managed. There is a touch of irony in the choice of this word : 
the management of the plot, in Catiline’s absence, proves to have been mis- 
management. 

43 24 sit . . . inventum: for the tense cp. Gram. § 69 . — tarn palam . . . 
quam • . . manifesto: to avoid the awkwardness of 'discovered as openly . . . 
as this conspiracy has been clearly discovered and understood,’ it is better to 
omit manifesto than to try to make an elaborate paraphrase. 

43 26 comprensa est: synonyms in the closing words (Introd. § 22, a). 
Note how both nullum furtum and haec coniuratio are directly modified by the 
inserted phrases with in and the abl. (attrib. position). 

43 27 quoad fuit: sc. in urbe. 

43 28 occurri atque obstiti: not synonyms, as the meaning of occurri implies 
attack; that of obstiti, defense. Trans. I opposed and resisted. — ut levissime 
dicam: to put it mildly, to use no stronger word (than dimicare). 

43 30 hostis: pred. ; as an enemy. — pace, etc. : pax is the opposite of bellum ; 
otium, of labor; silentium, of sonitus. Thus Cicero’s hearers would be indirectly 
reminded of the possible fighting, struggle, and din which they had escaped. 

44 1 quamquam: and yet. 

44 3 id . . . consequi possumus: we can not only reach this conclusion. 

44 4 quod . . . potuisse: the reason for the inference (coniectura). — 
humani consili . . . esse potuisse: could have been accomplished by human 
wisdom. Humani consili is a pred. gen. modifying gubematio, so that the ex- 
pression means humanum consilium tantas res gubernare non potuit (Gram. 
§§ 117 , iiq). 

44 5 praesentes: in person. Cp. 28 12 , 32 28. Ita foreshadows ut in line 6 , 
in such a way that. 
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44 7 nam: sentences with nam justify a preceding statement by telling the 
facts on which it is based. — ut . . . omittam: to pass over (praeteritio, Introd. § 22 , 
w, 6 ). — ilia: as in 4 3f. 

44 8 ardoremque caeli: note that visas agrees in sense with ardorem also. 
The west was the unlucky quarter for meteors (faces), comets, and other signs. 

44 9 ut . . . relinquam: to leave out\ equiv. to the ut omittam in line 7. — 
fulminum iactus: means lightning out of a clear sky, mentioned with other 
portents in his Latin poem on his consulship. 

44 10 facta sunt, etc. : have occurred in such numbers (tarn multa). 

44 14 consulibus: i. e. 65 b.c. (Introd. § 64). 

44 15 res: objects. — percussas: i. e. by lightning. He was, no doubt, point- 
ing to the Temple of Jupiter; cp. view, p. lix, 2-3 D (exposed foundation only). 

44 16 deiectae: from their pedestals. Cicero’s poem (cp. note on line 9) 
names only one statue of a man. The cum-clause merely marks the time. 

45 1 liquefacta: bronze tablets, on which laws were inscribed and posted, 
had been melted. 

45 3 meministis, etc. : ivasy as you remember (cp. note on 5 27). It was no 
longer there. Trans, whose gilded statue as an infant, etc. The entire group was 
thrown down (cp. de Divinatione, IT, 45, 47, and the poem 
cited), but there must have been other similar groups. A 
very ancient wolf with modern twins is now' on the 
Capitol, in a museum; but where it stood in Roman 
times is unknown. 

45 5 Etruria: the home of the soothsayer’s art. 

45 9 flexissent: Gram. § 290 med. Prope reflects the 
general belief that Fate was superior to the gods. 

45 10 facti sunt: with an abl. of accordance (probably) 
in responsis (Gram. § 142). 

45 11 praetermissa est: portents were thought to indicate the anger of 
some offended or slighted god or gods, whose wrath must be appeased, some- 
times by races and gladiatorial shows, plays, etc., as originally connected with 
the cult of a god. Neque ulla is preferred, as usual, to et nulla. 

45 12 maius: of heroic size or larger. Mention of Jupiter shows to whom 
deorum, 44 15, mainly refers. No subj. is needed for facere. 

45 13 convertere: the new statue was not to look down upon the river (with 
back to the Forum) but to face the most favorable quarter. It was mounted 
upon a column on the Capitoline and visible to the audience. For contra atque, 
othenense than, cp. Gram. §44, d. Trans, freely, — to turn it round so that it 
should face the east. 

45 15 fore ut . . . inlustrarentur: it would come to pass (lit. be) that . . . 
(they) would be revealed. The usual substitute for the fut. pass, inf., inlustratum 
ill. Ut . . . inlustrarentur is a subst. clause of result, subj. of fore. 
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45 16 ut . . . possent; result, — so that they could (not the barbarous ' so that 
ihey were able 

46 18 conlocandum . . . locaverunti contracted foy the erection (Gram. § 80). 
He is pointing toward the statue on its column. Signiim lovis columnac im- 
positum populo ostendit, says the greatest Roman teacher of oratory, Quintilian, 
who lived one hundred and forty years after Cicero (V, ii, 42). Contracts for 
public works were under the care of the censors, if any were in otlice at the time ; 
otherwise of the consuls and a^dilcs (Introd. §§ 27, 29;. — illi: Cotta and Tor- 
quatus. 

45 20 conlocaretur : superioribus consxihhvLS = under the late consuls {my 
predecessors being consuls). Nobis has the same constr. as superioribus. The 
consuls of 64 B.c. were L. Julius Caesar and C. Marcius Figulus. — hie: under 
these circumstances^ or in view of all this. 

46 22 qui neget: as to deny (Gram. § 175). For mente. Gram. § 152. Note 
tam (anaphora). — haec . . . administrari : some philosophers, csp. the Epi- 
cureans, denied what Cicero affirms, — the rule of a Providence. The mood of 
videmus shows that haec, etc. is equiv. to this visible world (Gram. § 291). 

45 24 cum . . . responsum: on reading through the sentence, we find that 
the last part, ea . . . sensistis, stands in strong contrast with the earlier part, 
caedis . . . videbantur. We therefore trans. cum here although. So Eng. 'when’ 
may mean 'although,’ as in 'he was imprisoned when he had done no wrong,’ or 
'since,’ as in 'when all the others were getting holidays, I expected to have one 
too.’ 

45 25 rei publicae: dat. with comparari. — et ea per civis: and by citizens 
too (or at that). For agreement of ea cp. Gram. §§ 11 and 8. 

45 26 quae . . . videbantur: the rel. clause comes first; cp. 33 3 and note. 
The antecedent is ea, 1. 27. To preserve the general order one may trans. al- 
though these things seemed at the time, etc., . . . you have perceived, etc. 

45 28 illud . . . praesens est, etc. : i. e. but is not this so impressive, or such 
an immediate manifestation (of a divine ordering) ? Praesens, often used of a god 
whose help was felt to have been immediate or obvious, is here applied to illud 
(some providential occurrence presently to be explained). Cp. 44 5. 

45 30 videatur: result clause, as to appear. — nt . . . statueretur: takes its 
sequence from factum esse. This clause is in appos. with illud (1. 28). A quod- 
clause would be more usual. Ut is here equiv. to the fact that. 

46 1 senatum: really means the Senate-house flnixod. §49)* The prediction 
of 45 15 ff. has its fulfillment. 

46 4 digni, etc. ; freely, all the greater, therefore, is the hatred . . . deserved by 
those, etc. (keeping the emphatic order). For quo cp. Gram. §151. 

46 5 funestos . . . conati: to avoid awkwardness, substitute advs. for fu- 
nestos and nefarios ; have made a deadly and infamous attempt to set fire. He is 
working again on the popular fears of incendiarism, as in 35 15 ff. 
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46 6 me: emphatic. Trans, that it was I who resisted them. 

46 7 nimium . . . ferendus: I should he guilty of intolerable presumption (lit. 
take too much upon myself and not he endurable). — ille . . . luppiter: secure 
emphasis as with me in line 6 : it was he, Jupiter yoyider, who withstood them. Do 
the same with the next ille, but omit the others, as Eng. does not take kindly to 
anaphora. Doubtless Cicero pointed to the statue at the word ille. 

46 9 salvos: this is the pred. of all four subjects of esse (Gram. § 8). — 
dis . . . ducibus: abandon the abs. constr,, and trans. the immortal gods were 
guiding me when I came to have (suscepi) this purpose, etc. 

46 11 iam . . . sollicitatio : and then that attempt to win over the Allohroges. 
Cicero does not finish this sentence, but takes a fresh start with iam . . . num- 
quam . . . profecto (11. 12-14) : why never, surely (anacoluthon, Introd. § 22, 

71, 12). 

46 13 tantae res creditae: such responsibilities laid. Turn the sentence into 
the act. in translating. Good Eng. makes relatively little use of the pass. 

46 15 nisi, etc.: trans. as if nisi di immortales eripuissent {had robbed). — 
huic . . . audaciae: for the case cp. Gram. §112. Cicero is using personif. : 
he speaks of snatching wisdom away from boldness! To make decent Eng. of 
this, treat huic . . . audaciae as if it were his tarn audacibus hominibus : robbed 
these fnen of their wits, bold as they were (tarn). The climax of their folly was in 
giving letters, which might be intercepted. 

46 16 ut: the nature of this ut-clausc will appear as the sentence unfolds. 

46 18 nolle videatur: descr. clause. Eor non nolle = velle cp. Introd. § 22, 
n, 2. In quae gens, etc. {the only nation that, etc.) we have the appos. rel. clause 
(Gram. § 168, u). Gens includes all the Gauls, but the disaffected Allobroges 
are uppermost in his mind. They did rebel two years later, but were finally 
defeated by I’omptinus, who was now governor of Gallia Narbonensis. — spem 
imperi, etc. : the prospect of domination atid a great destiny, i. e. rule over the 
rest of the Gauls, probably on both sides of the Alps (involving much Roman 
territory). 

46 19 patriciis hominibus : the patricians meant are Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and others (Catiline only indirectly). 

46 21 anteponerent: with dat. opibus, interests (Gram. §110). — factum: 
the ut-clauses are now seen to be subst. clauses of result, summarized by the 
appos. id (Gram. § igc)). 

46 23 potuerunt: praesertim qui would reg. be followed by a descr. clause 
(with potuerint) giving a reason. But potuerunt has a better sound (rhythm ; 
Introd. § iq). In translating praesertim qui we may therefore disregard the 
mood of potuerunt and say especially as they could have, etc. 

46 24 pulvinaria: couches on which statues of the gods were made to recline 
at table for a ceremonial feast were called pulvi>iaria\ the feast, a lectisternium. 

46 26 dis: Gram. § 114. 
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46 27 debiti: due (cp. 10 13) ; joined by ac to iusti. 

47 1 togati . . . togato: cp. 42 12. 

47 3 audistis: have heard of, in history and tradition (recordamini is impv.). 
For the reg. acc. with recorder cp. Gram. § 131, a. 

47 5 oppressit: he will recall in brief some civiles dissensiones. P. Sulpicius 
Rufus, a tribune in Sulla’s first consulship, 88 b.c., introduced some very radical 
laws, one of which took away from Sulla the command against Mithridates and 
gave it to the aged Marius. Sulla escaped to Nola, and led his troops l)ack to 
Rome and into the city. Marius and Sulpicius lied, and were now declared 
public enemies. Marius reached Africa, but Sulpicius was slain in flight. — 
C. Marium . . . viros: as for Marius, etc. (lit. ?). 

47 6 partim . . . partim: like alios . . . alios, — some {of them) . {while) 
others. For Marius as defender of Italy against the German invaders cp. notes 
on 4 20, 63 11. He escaped only with great difliculty to Carthage. 

47 7 conlegam: i.e. L. Cornelius Cinna, 87 b.c. ITis radical laws were op- 
posed by his colleague, Cn. Octavius, who caused a bloody riot in the Forum. 
Cinna escaped, but roused the Italian towns to arms. Meanwhile he had been 
deposed from his consulship. 

47 8 locus: the Forum, where ten thousand were slain according to Plutarch. 
Crisscross order (chiasmus). — redundavit: by zeugma the same verb docs 
double duty : fig. with acervis and lit., though exaggerated, with sanguine, — 
was heaped . . . swim (Introd. § 22, n, 5). 

47 9 superavit: gained the upper hand. Marius had been invited by Cinna 
to return from Africa, and together they besieged Rome, 87 b.c. 

47 10 interfectis: by the slaying of, etc. (Gram. § 75). Hardly had Rome 
surrendered to Marius and Cinna when a general massacre of their opponents 
Ix'gan. Among the lumina civitatis snuffed out at this time were Octavius, the 
consul ; Q. Catulus, who had shared in Marius’ victory over the Cimbri ; and 
M. Antonius, the eminent orator. Marius himself died early in 86 b.c., in his 
seventh consulship. 

47 11 Sulla: since 87 b.c. he had been occupied in the East with the com- 
mand against Mithridates. In 83 he returned to Italy, and in a bloody civil 
war made himself master of the situation. — ne . . . opus est: / need not 
even suggest. 

47 14 Q. Catulo: leader of the aristocrats, son of the Q. Lutatius Catulus 
mentioned above (note on line to). As consul, 78 b.c., he violently opposed his 
colleague, the leader of the popular party, M. H^milius Lepidus, who had seized 
the opportunity given by the death of Sulla to. overturn most of the dictator’s 
work. In the civil war which followed, Lepidus fled to Sardinia, where he died 
in exile. In 66 b.c. Catulus was opposed to the bill of Manilius (cp. 88 11 ff.). 

47 15 ceterorum: the order of words heightens the contrast with ipsius 
( = Lepidi). Rei publicae is dat. with attulit. 
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47 16 eius modi quae: rel. clause of result ( = eius modi ut; Gram. § 175). 
The opening words of this sentence have been altered, apparently by careless 
copyists (cp. line 20). 

47 20 voluerunt: Cicero doubtless exaggerates the destructive aims of the 
conspirators and belittles the enormous damage done in the violent conflicts 
just enumerated. For expressions like volo me esse cp. Gram. § 297. 

47 23 diiudicatae sint: for the perf. subjv. in a result clause cp. 43 24. In 
internicione civium he has come to the main point in his comparison, that 
those great disturbances had cost a vast number of lives. — uno: superls., 
being often overworked in Latin, are sometimes reenforced by unus ; here of 
all wars, or without exception. 

47 24 qliale bellum: here a war such as; a short form equiv. to tali hello 
quale (cp. Gram. § 168, a). 

47 26 lex haec: the principle. 

47 27 salva, salvi: salva urbe means while the city was unharmed (abl. abs.) ; 
but salvi here means solvent, in the financial sense (cp. 27 23, 28 27). The test 
of an enemy was to be that he would profit by the city’s safety. 

47 28 salvi . . . conservaremini : considering the use of salvi in line 27, it is 
best to trans. by a paraphrase, — were kept from loss of property or life (lit. were 
preserved solvent, or safe). 

47 29 cum; since the main clause is contrasted with the double cum-clause, 
trans. as in 45 24. — tantum; only such a fraction. 

47 30 restitisset: from resto; should succeed in surviving. If the caedes 
were really infinita, that would mean strictly that none would be left. The 
pluperf. subjvs. restitisset and potuisset (1. 31) represent the fut. perf. of the 
dir. disc. 

48 1 rebus, etc. ; in return for these great services. 

48 2 praemium virtutis, etc. : ego (1. i) emphasizes the implication that an- 
other man would expect tangible rewards. 

48 8 quod: obj. of adsequi and equiv. to ut id. 

48 9 nostrae res alentm: my fame (lit. deeds) will be nourished. — ser- 
monibus: by being talked about. 

48 10 conroborabuntur, etc.: will come to full strength and maturity in (lit. 
by) histories (lit. records of writings). 

48 11 intellego: I know, am sure. Dies when fern, may mean length (or 
space) of time, lease of life, duration. 

48 12 propagatam . . . mei: the fig. in propagatam esse (lit. has been pro- 
longed or continued) recalls 24 10. He is confident that the same duration (or lease 
of life) . . . has been insured (i.e. by fate) both for (lit. as regards) the welfare {e.xist- 
efice) of the city and, etc. That is, while the city is secure his consulship will be 
remembered (as having made it secure). The flourish of words somewhat conceals 
the baldness of the boast. 
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48 15 terminaret . . . servaret; rel. clauses of purpose, — om of whom was des- 
tined to limit the extent (lit. borders) of your dominion . . . while the other was to keep 
safe, etc. In terminaret the allusion is to Pompey, who had conquered Sertorius 
in Spain and Mithridates in Asia; cp. Introd. § 22, n, 7. The second alter is 
Cicero himself. This, he thinks, will be the verdict of history. 

48 18 illorum: sc. est fortune. Trans, (from line 16) in the case of my achieve- 
ments there is not the same situation as for those, etc. 

48 20 reliquerunti at illi we require a conj., while (asyndeton). — ves- 
trum est: it belongs to you, or it is your duty. Vestrum agrees with providere, 
1, 21. 

48 21 sua: referring to ceteris, as more prominent in the thought than facta 
(Gram. § 26). Cicero knows that his policy will stir up hatred. In fact, the 
punishment of these conspirators was the cause of his own exile five years later 
(Introd. §88). — recte: properly, naturally. 

48 23 providi: a conj. normally standing first in its clause (here ne) may be 
preceded by a long phrase, for emphasis or other rca.sons. 

48 25 nihil . . . potest: noceri is impers. and nihil adv. acc. (Gram. § 103). 
Trans, no harm can be done. Again quamquam = and yet. 

48 26 bonis: the optimates, whose support he expects. 

48 28 defendet: the dignitas, //xc mif/wn/y, of laws, constitution, magistrates, 
etc. will of itself protect him. — quam . . . neglegunt: and those who neglect it 
(or that ) . 

49 1 is animus: such resolution, determination. Nobis =mihi. 

49 3 lacessamus : the appos. ut-clause explains is = tails. Nullius is reg. 
*'or old Lat. neminis. For ultro, actually, cp. 46 19. 

49 4 depulsus a vobis: after being warded off from you. 

49 5 vobis . . . videndum: you udll have to consider. 

49 6 velitis: qua condicione is descr. abl. as pred. of esse, — how . . . situated, 
or what you mean their lot to be, who, etc. 

49 7 mihi . . . ipsi: as for myself, indeed (intimating that they cannot do much 
more to show their recognition of his risks and labors). 

49 8 adquiri: vitae fructum = xx/eem in life, lifers rewards. 

49 10 ascendere: the higher magistracies (honores) arc here included in the 
collective term in honore vestro, in your official promotions. The last clause de- 
scribes quicquam altius quo : any greater height to which, etc. 

49 11 ea quae gessi: because ea is the obj. of tuear and ornem, it is best 
to trans. reputation which I have gained rather than my achievements. 

49 12 privatus: in retirement. 

49 13 mihi . . . gloriam: {but) for me it may {only) irwrease my fame. 

49 14 in re publica: in my relations with the state. 

49 15 meminerim, etc. : as ever to remember) for its connection with a fut. 
cp. note on 32 16. 
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49 17 lovem ilium: with a final gesture toward the new statue up on the 
Capitol (cp. 46 11 ff.)* 

49 18 vestrumi possess., in agreement with custodem (not gen. of vos). 

49 20 defendite: cp. 31 8. Special precautions had been necessary for some 
time. For aeque ac cp. Gram. § 44, d. 

49 21 providebo: most manuscripts and many editions add Quiiites at the 
end, but no other extant oration of Cicero has a voc. for the last word. 


FOURTH ORATION AGAINST CATILINE 

Date: December 5, 63 b.c. 

Place; The senate, meeting in the Temple of Concord, at the upper end of the Forum 
(69 16 ; cp. Second Philippic, iiq and iq). 

Circumstances: Read Introd. §§79-83. 

C^icero evidently spoke twice at this momentous session of the senate : (1) as presiding 
magistrate, charged with the tluty of opening the meeting, bringing the business of the 
day before the senators (refetre) and calling for their individual opinions (Introd. §§ 33 f.) ; 
(2) after (kesar’s speech had produced a marked effect in inclining the .senate towards 
leniency ami away from the severer penalty proposed by Silanus, Cicero s^x^ke again, 
weighing both proi)osals and analyzitig the whole situation. 

In revising for publication, Cicero would feel free to combine the two speeches into 
one, and even to transfer to the opening paragraphs some things which he had said in 
the second speech. In substance, however, the so-called rclalio forms §§ i~6 of the 
oration as we have it (to 84 24 ), while the critique of the motions of Silanus and Cscsar, 
the resume of the situation, etc. fill §§ 7 ff. to the end. 

Outline of the Argument 

(1) You are concerned for my safety as well. Never mind that; anything for the 
public good! (2) If in the midst of constant danger and trials I have averted these 
public disasters, I am ready to meet any fate. (3) Think of your welfare and that of the 
state, not of my safety. Prepared for any outcome, I am not unconcerned for the lives 
of my dear ones. (4) Take vigorous measures, suited to the unprecedented gravity of a 
situation in which we have positive proofs of treason. (5) You have already e.xpressed 
yourselves in the provisions of your decree. That meant condemnation. 

(6) The question is now before you. What is your verdict.^ What shall be the 
penalty? In this rebellion (widespread, w'e now discover) you must act very promptly. 

(7) Two proposals: Silanus argues for the death penalty, citing precedents; Ca‘sar, 
thinking death too good for them, would imprison them for life in provincial towns, — 
a matter difficult to arrange. (8) It can be done, however. Further penalties are im- 
posed by Ciesar, leaving them existence, w’hcreas death would be a release. 

(9) CiTsar’s motion will make my situation less difficult. There is no doubt about 
his patriotism. (10) Some would-be democrats are absent today, though they voted 
with us two days ago. Cicsar, recognizing that the law does not protect a public enemy, 
and that Lentulus is no friend of the people, favors severe punishment. 
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(11) Whichever penalty be inflicted, there can be no charge of cruelty against us, in 
view of their atrocious designs, (12) of such a character that any mercy to them would 
be cruelty to the state. (13) Lentulus’ brother-in-law urges his execution. His grand- 
father took up arms against Gracchus. Nothing can be too severe for him. 

(14) Your decree will be duly carried out. All the respectable classes are unanimous. 
(15) All but the conspirators are agreed : the knights, now at one with you ; the lerarian 
tribunes and clerks; (16) the free-born and freedmen; even slaves. (17) Attempted 
bribery has failed, for shopkeepers love home and peace. 

(18) Supported by people and consul, by all classes, you must hear Rome’s plea for 
her protection and defend yourselves. (19) With such leadership and unity, remember 
eur narrow escape, and prevent such schemes in the future. 

(20) I foresee a swarm of personal enemies, but, come what may, 1 shall have no 
regrets. No man has been honored in just this way. (21) Among the great commanders, 
from the Scipios to Pompey, there will be some place for my name. (22) In putting 
down domestic enemies the risk is greater, and perpetual; but it will be averted. 

(23) For my sacrifices and services I ask only this return, — that you remember. 
Should my life be lost, defend my little son. (24) It is for you to make a courageous 
decision ; for me to carry it out. 

51 4 depulsum sit: the conclusion of this cond. is implied in meo periculo, 
the thought of the senate perhaps being etiam si nostrum ac rei publicae peri- 
culum depulsum sit, Cicero tamen in periculo sit, — a fut. less vivid. Depend- 
ing on video, it is in indir. disc,, so that only the sense leads us to decide that 
the dir. form was depulsum sit rather than depulsum erit ; in the indir. form they 
would be the same. 

51 5 voluntas: good will, feeling \ but here nearly anxiety, concern. 

51 6 salutis: Gram. §131. 

51 7 si . . . data est: freely, if these were the terms on which, etc. 

51 9 perferrem: subst. clause in appos. with condicio. 

51 10 vobis: Gram. § m (he might have said vestra, etc., dignitas). 

51 11 pariatur: proviso clause. 

51 12 cui: Gram. § in. 

51 13 continetur: lit. is confined or incUided’, more freely, has its seat. But 
omnis aequitas = erery branch of the administration of justice, and is not personif. 
here. For the praetor’s tribunal in the Forum, and the courts in the adjoining 
basilicas, cp. Tntrod. §§ 48 fin., 49. 

51 14 consecratus: made sacred' by (not 'consecrated to’). Auspices were 
taken before an election or other business of the assembly, — here the comitia 
centuriata (Introd. § 37). For the location of the Campus Martius cp. view on 
p. lix. (1-2 C-G). — curia; Introd. §49. 

51 15 ad: for (not 'to’). 

51 16 sedes honoris; the ivory chair, sdla curidis, which served the highest 
magistrates as their official scat (Introd. § 24 fin.). He points to the chair behind 
him. 
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51 17 periculo; Gram. § 134. On the attempt to kill Cicero in his chamber 
cp. 7 5 ff. 

61 18 meo . . .timore: at some personal distress in the midst of your fear 
(Gram. §§ 143, 154). The abl. of the place where is used fig. to denote a situa- 
tion, often with the idea of time also present. 

61 19 sanavi: have remedied. — hunc: looks forward to the defining result 
clause in apix)s. with exitum, — ut . . . eriperem. 

62 4 patriam: here has the narrower sense of the city only. 

62 6 subeatur: he is ready to accept whatever may come to him. For the 
Vestals cp. Introd. §31 fin. 

62 8 fatale ad pemiciem: predestined to destroy. — putavit: for Lentulus’ 
belief in the soothsayers’ prophecy that he would be another Sulla cp. 39 1 f. 

62 9 laeter: quest, of deliberation (Gram. § 55, d). — proper practically. 
Cicero does not wish to seem so presumptuous as to claim that he was actually 
the instrument of fate, esp. as he has just criticized Lentulus for doing that very 
thing. 

62 15 pro eo . . . ac mereor: in proportion as I deserve {in proportion to my 
desert), — relaturos; cp. note on gratia, 7 21. 

62 16 obtigerit: sc. mihi. It is impossible to tell by the form whether 
obtigerit and moriar arc ind. or subjv., but the context makes the former seem 
more probable (cp. Gram. § 258, h\ also Introd. § 22, «, 10). 

62 17 nam . . . sapienti: this sentence sums up the reasons for Cicero’s 
calm acceptance of whatever fate may befall him ; courage will dignify death 
in any form, a consularis has lived to see the ripening of his highest possi- 
bilities, and a right philosophy of life will enable one to rise superior to 
any fate. 

62 20 non movear: rel. clause dcscr. of ille ferreus, but best rendered as 
result, — so hard-hearted as not to, etc. Quintus Cicero was present in the senate, 
taking sides with Ckxsar against the death penalty (Introd. § 82 fin.). Later, as 
a general under Ca‘sar, he distinguished himself in Gaul {B.G. V). — horum 
omnium: must mean a group of senators especially friendly to the consul, and 
sitting near him. Custom did not require them to restrain their emotions. 

62 22 exanimata uxor: canceling the two negs. and changing the voice 
(to keep the order and the emphasis on domum), one may trans. and often my 
thoughts are called homeward by my terrified wife. For Terentia, his wife, cp. 
Introd. §§ 57, 94- 

62 23 filia: Tullia, the only daughter, to whom her father was completely 
devoted. She was perhaps sixteen, possibly only fourteen. For her death cp. 
Introd. §94. — filius: Marcus, his only son, now not quite two and a half 
years old (Introd. § 64 fin.). For a letter from him as a student cp. p. 203. 

62 24 obsidem: security; a reminder that Cicero’s loyalty could be trusted 
because he wished his son to remember him with pride. 
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62 25 gener: Tullia’s husband, Gaius Calpurnius Piso, who stands outside 
the open door of the temple. Five years later, as quaestor, he entered the 
senate, but died before Cicero’s return from exile (57 b.c. ; Introd. § 89). 

52 26 moveor: emphatic position, — / am swayed by all these considerations. 
— in earn partem uti, etc.: {only) to the resolve that they shall all be safe. 
Partem, lit. direction, implies that he will take a definite side on the question. 

62 28 pereamus: trans. potius quam rather than that. Una, general, agrees 
with peste. 

52 31 providetis: the senators are to bend to the oars (incumbite) and keep 
an eye on the weather, that the ship of state may be safe. — non Ti. Gracchus : 
keep proper emphasis by saying it is not Tiberius Gracchus . . . who is being 
brought. 

53 2 in . . . iudicium: to the bar of your strict justice (not 'severity’). In- 
stead of connecting discrimen and iudicium by an a^id, Eng. might combine the 
expressions and say is meeting a crisis {as he stands) before the bar (cp. Gram. 
§ 44, a). For these historical allusions cp. notes on 3 19, 4 17 and 22. 

53 3 tenentur ei: trans. as if it were eos tenemus or habemus. Do the same 
with tenentur litterae in line 5. — vestram omnium caedem : vestram caedem 
and omnium caedem welded into one phrase. Trans, as if it were vestrum 
(from vos). Cp. Gram. § 119, a. 

53 7 arcessitur: in these three unconnected members he sets forth the most 
treasonable features of the letters. Servitia as a plur. collective means the slave 
element in many different places. — id: the. 

63 8 interfectis omnibus: through a general massacre. — nemo: ne quis 
would be reg., but nemo is needed here to make an emphatic contrast with om- 
nibus (Gram. § 38). Cp. the different emphasis in 'that child doesn’t eat any- 
thing’ and 'that child eats nothing.’ 

53 11 VOS . . . iudicavistis ; {and) you have already shown your opinion by 
many decisions. 

53 12 quod: in that (Gram. § 234). For the vote of thanks cp. 41 15 ff. 

54 1 patefactam esse: inf. because here decrevistis means voted in the 
sense of declared officially that something was so (indir. statement). When one 
votes that someone shall (is to) do something, the expression is decernere ut 
aliquis aliquid facial (subst. clause of purpose). Cp. note on 11 20. 

54 2 coegistis: on Lentulus’ abdication cp. 41 22, 42 20 f. 

64 5 nemini: emphatic order. In qui honos, an honor which, we have an 
appos. rel. clause (cp. 46 17). For the supplicatio, as never before voted in honor 
of a civilian (togatus), cp. 42 12. 

54 7 amplissima: emphasized by position in the normal place for dedistis. 
For Volturcius and the legati of the Allobroges cp. 36 21 ff., 38 24 ff. Hesterno 
die means the day (December 4) which intervened between the third and 
fourth orations. 
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54 9 esse videantur: the measures already taken by the senate are under- 
stood by Cicero to mean that the conspirators will be severely punished. For 
the assignment of prisoners under arrest cp. note on 41 25. 

64 10 sed: i.e. in spite of their having made their attitude clear. — referre 
. . . quid: referre properly means lay before (it was the consul’s duty to intro- 
duce the business of the session) ; but as it is here followed by indir. quests., 
trans. lay Inf ore you the. question. — tamquam integrum: as if {it were) still a 
fresh question (in no way prejudged). Cicero claims that the senate has shown 
its opinion in the preliminary votes, but he wishes now to bring the matter, 
after free discussion, to a final decision. Cp. Introd. §§ 81-83. 

64 11 facto . . . poena: he would call for views as to what the conspirators 
had actually done and how their action should be punished. 

54 12 praedicam: I will open the debate by saying (lit. say first) in this case 
not 'forctcir). — sunt consulis: belong to the consul {to say). Gram. § 119. 

64 13 magnum . . . versari furorem: that much folly was prevalent in the 
political world. 

64 14 misceri et concitari: were being concocted and agitated, — mala: per- 
nicious schemes. — videbam: here had seen) for the tenses with iam pridem cp. 
(iram. § 62. 

64 15 haberi: ivas being formed {= ^eri) . — acivibus: emphatic; shown both 
by its separation from haberi and by its position at the end of the indir. disc. 

64 16 quicquid est: whatever the situation is, 

64 17 ante noctera: because a decree of the senate enacted at night was held 
to be invalid, and there was danger in delaying until the morrow. 

64 19 paucos: only a — adfinis esse: with a dat. of the charge this 
suggests a guilty proximity, — open to the suspicion of complicity in. 

64 22 multas: exaggerated for non nullas. According to Sallust {Cat. 21,3), 
Mauretania and Hither Spain are the only two- provinces in which Catiline is 
able to boast of a following. The Allobroges are meant in the allusion to the 
Alps. Note position of the verbs. 

64 23 sustentando et prolatando: sustentando suggests delay caused by 
continuing to endure an evil; prolatando, that of postponing the attempt to 
remedy it. Trans, by endurance and procrastination. — quacumque ... est: 
with emphasis on celeriter, — you may punish in what way you please, but profnpt 
action is imperative. Here ends, apparently, that part of the speech which 
corresponds to the relatio, — the consul’s statements in opening the debate 
(cp. note on 54 10). 

54 25 sententias: a number of the senators have already spoken during the 
intcrv'al which we assume at this point if we would make real to ourselves the 
actual situation in the Temple of Concord. In the published form Cicero’s two 
.separate addresses are combined in one. — Silani: the consul elect, and as such 
the first to be asked his opinion (Introd. § 34). He has offered a motion, sententia. 
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54 26 conati sunt: the mood shows these to be Cicero’s own words, not 
those of Silanus. For the meaning of haec cp. note on 12 9. But the buildings 
indicated by a gesture represent the whole fabric of the state. 

55 2 ceterorum: note the asyndeton, and supply hut or while it. Julius 
Csesar, as praetor elect, was asked his opinion before the pnetors, i. e. next after 
the ex-consuls. Cp. Sallust’s version of Caesar’s speech {Cat. 51). 

55 4 versatur: here confines himself to (in with abb). Each limits himself to 
(lit. moves within) stern measures. 

55 5 conati sunt: for the mood cp. note on 64 26. 

55 6 punctum: Gram. § 100. 

55 7 vita . . . spiritu: the (blessings of) life, and this air that all men breathe 
(cp. Gram. § 147, a). 

55 9 recordatur: recalls the fact. Silanus supjxirted the death penalty by 
reminding the senate that it was nothing new; but no real precedents could be 
cited to show that the senate had authority to exact the extreme penalty with- 
out trial and without the possibility of an appeal to the people. 

55 12 quietem: appos. in the pred., — as a respite from, etc. The gen. in 
Lat. indicates a connection between nouns, and in Eng. we arc not restricted 
to 'of’ in expressing that connection. 

55 14 oppetiverunt : although Cicero is still giving only the substance of 
CiEsar’s argument, he has now passed over into dir. disc. Usually inquit would 
be inserted. 

55 16 inventa sunt: Caesar’s theory of life imprisonment. In actual prac- 
tice such imprisonment was very rare under the Republic. One case is cited, 
that of a slacker, who had cut off some of his fingers to avoid military service 
(Valerius Maximus, VI, 3, 3). 

55 18 habere: to involve. — ista res: such action. 

55 19 velis: where we use the indef. 'one,’ Lat. often uses the second pers. 
sing, with the subjv. (cp. Gram. §251;. — difficultatem: embarrassment (on the 
part of the towns). 

55 20 suscipiam: sc. rem, the task, as obj. — qui . . . putent: a descr. clause, 
— (men) who will not think, etc. (Gram. § 70). It supplies an obj. for reperiam. 
He will find some municipia not unwilling to accept the responsibility. 

55 2 1 id . . . statueritis : a decision which you have made. — esse suae dig- 
nitatis: that self-respect permits them (that it belongs to their position)’, pred. 
gen. modifying recusare, which is the subj. of esse. 

55 23 eorum: with vincula, not with quis. — ruperit: perf. subjv. (not fut. 
perf. ind.) ; mood due to indir. quotation (Gram. § 290 med.). 

55 26 possit: this language suggests the sanctio of a law, i. e. the clause fixing 
penalties of violation. Ciesar would forbid any legislation at Rome for the 
release of the prisoners or mitigation of their punishment (eorum poenam). 
For the ne-clause cp. Gram. § 273 (not ut nemo; cp. note on 53 8). 
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66 29 eripuisset: quam is a connecting rel. 

65 30 ademisset: the skeptical tone is evidently borrowed from Caesar. 
Cicero’s own view was that there is a happy immortality for the good and the 
great, and annihilation for all others. The popular idea of torment for the 
wicked after death was expressed at the end of the First Oration. 

66 1 voluernnt : would have it, held, asserted. In eius modi . . . supplicia he 
refers to punishments visited upon the wicked in the Lower World as described 
by Homer and other old poets (illi antiqui = the ancients'). 

66 2 pertimescendam, etc. : they pictured punishment after death in order 
to restrain the wicked ; but their real belief was in agreement with Caesar’s, that 
there is no pain for the dead. Thusitaque, 55 31, was the logical connective ; for 
here accordingly — on that principle or in that spirit. For conditional his remotis 
cp. Gram. § 153. The summary of Caesar’s speech is in a straightforward style, 
but not without polish. 

66 4 intersit, etc. : what is to my interest ; mea shows the constr. which is reg. 
wherever the possess, pron. can be used, this verb having borrowed the constr. 
of refert (Gram. § 130). 

56 5 quoniam; as usual, the quoniam-clause gives the reason for what fol- 
lows (not for the si-clause). 

66 6 viam . . . secutus est : his policy is that which is generally considered 
(habetur) democratic 

66 7 auctore et cognitore: with such an advocate (cognitore) of the measure, 
Cicero will have less to fear from Caesar’s party. For auctore, etc., causal abl. 
abs., cp. Gram. § 153. 

66 8 illam alteram; that of Silanus; the verb of line 5 is still in mind. For 
sin cp. Gram. § 261. 

66 9 nescio an; I rather think (cp. Gram. § 162). 

6611 vincat; Gram. §55,5. Rationes becomes sing, (regard /or). — dignitas 
. . . postulabat; Cicero flatters the Julian family, which claimed descent from 
.^neas, the Trojan. 

66 13 voluntatis; in proposing severe punishment for these men of his own 
party Cassar is pledging his loyalty (voluntatis) to the government. Obsidem 
means security, as in 62 24. — intellectum . . . consulentem; behind this 
elaborate compliment to Chesar’s sound democratic principles there is a hint 
that Cicero is quite aware that he has taken a dangerous interest in Catiline’s 
enterprise. Intellectum est, lit. it was appreciated (when Caesar spoke), may be 
trans. it is easy to see. 

56 14 quid interesset; what a difference there is. The remainder of the sen- 
tence contrasts the frothy eloquence of political agitators with the serious 
projects of a true friend of the people. 

66 16 de istis: partitive (= ex istis). He could name these men. — non 
neminem; some persom, several, more than one, equiv. to quosdam (Gram. §39). 
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56 17 capite: in its technical sense of life or civilian rights. — ferat: becomes 
plur. in Eng. They did not wish to commit themselves by voting on a question 
which belonged, as they thought, to the popular assembly, not to the senate. 

56 18 is: simply continues non neminem, and may be translated such an 
absentee (not he), or one may use the plur., they. 

56 20 adfecit: for the action taken by the senate on December 3 and 4 
cp. 41 14 to 42 14; Introd. §§ 77-79. — hoc: refers to qui . . . iudicarit. The ante- 
cedent of qui is the unexpressed subj. of iudicarit {one, or a man). The clause 
qui . . . decrerit is descr. of any one of those voting with the majority on the 
two previous days, but absent from this session. Reo, quaesitori, indici, are 
sings, because they name a type : a defendant, an examining magistrate (meaning 
Cicero), ayi informant. 

56 21 grHtulationem : = supplicationem, voted in Cicero’s honor. 

56 22 causa: the legal case, i.e. the res in terms of the law. 

66 23 intellegit: not dicit. Cicero is giving his interpretation of what was 
in Csesar’s mind. — constitutam : the lex Sempronia of Gaius Gracchus, 123 
B.C., had maintained as inalienable the right of a citizen to appeal to the pop- 
ular assembly. The democratic party disputed the right of the senate to over- 
ride that law by proclaiming martial law (Introd. § 35). 

66 24 civem . . . posse: civem is pred. Cicero is not speaking of foreign 
foes, but of citizens who for rebellion have been declared hostes by the senate 
(so Catiline and Manlius in their camp at Faesulas; Sail. Cat. 36, 2). That the 
senate had such power, even under martial law, was denied by the democrats. 
Looking back to at vero (on the contrary), 1. 22, we now see that it marked the 
contrast between the doubts of the absentees and the (assumed) conviction of 
Cicsar that the Sempronian Law could not protect men who had been pro- 
nounced hostes. 

66 26 poenas . . . dependisse: for the fate of Gaius Gracchus cp. note on 
4 17. Martial law had been declared. By an evident error in copying, the man- 
uscripts have iussu, which conflicts with the known facts. 

56 29 etiam: any longer or still (cp. 3 2). In spite of his reckless generosity, 
even Lentulus is no longer to be accepted as a true democrat. 

57 1 homo mitissimus, etc. : although {Ccesar is) the kifidcst and gentlest of 
men, he, etc. 

57 2 mandare : Gram. § 90. 

57, 3 sancit in posterum : would decree (lit. decrees) that hereafter. — se iactare : 

achieve prominence. 

57 4 in pemicie : denotes circumstance, equiv. to a result, — to the destruction, 

67 7 consequatur: sing., since the synonyms give but a single idea. 

57 8 sive . . . sive : if, on the one hand, • - . if , on the other hand. 

67 9 comitem: Caesar, if his motion should be carried, might be expected 
to appear presently with the consul before a meeting (contio) of the people (cp. 
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the Third Oration), to justify measures adopted by the senate. — ad contionem : 
when I appear before the assembly. 

67 10 malueritis : the long i in the stem is the reg. quantity in Cicero, both 
in fut. perf. and in perf. subjv. (Obtinebo shows that malueritis is here the 
former.) This is an inference from what is known about the "cadences,” the 
regular combinations of long and short syllables with which sentences and 
members were ended. Cp. Introd. § 19, 4 and n. 3. 

57 11 crudelitatis : for (not *of’) cruelty. Cp. note on quietem, 55 12. 

57 12 obtinebo: maintain. — quamquam: Gram. § 218, b. 

57 14 ego . . . iudico; he finds no cruel feelings in his own heart. 

67 15 ita . . . liceat, ut: may / be allowed to enjoy with you {the benefits of) 
stable government only if, etc. Note (i) that this is in form an oath, like " So help 
me God” ; (2) that ita . . . ut means lit. so .. . as. For liceat cp. Gram. § 56. 

57 16 quod . . . sum: trans. in showing unusual insistence in this case. The 
quod-clause does not give a reason for moveor : it is an explanation, meaning 
in that (Gram. § 234). 

57 18 mihi: with videor, but best omitted in trans. 

67 20 uno: general. 

57 21 sepulta in patria: sepulta, lit. buried, is in contrast with insepultos; 
but Eng. cannot well speak of a 'buried country’ without suggesting landslides 
or volcanoes. Trans, freely within our ravaged country. 

67 22 mihi: Gram. § iii. — versatur ante oculos: as in the old poem the 
Scottish seer tells Lochiel, the chieftain, 

"For the field of the dead rushes red on my sight. 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in flight.” 

— furor, etc.: the sight of frenzied Cethegus (hendiadys), whose specialty was 
to be the massacre of senators (cp. 58 29). 

57 23 bacchantis: agreeing with Cethegi, as he revels. — cum . . . mihi pro- 
posui: whenever I imagine (Gram. § 224). — regnantem Lentulum: L. on //wj 
throne. Regnare was always an odious word at Rome. Cp. 39 1. 

57 24 confessus est: cp. 38 28 ff. 

57 25 Gabinium: in purpuratum Cicero is using a term suggestive of the 
minister of a Macedonian king or Oriental despot, a grand vizier. For huic, his, 
cp. Gram. § in. — esse . . . Gabinium: lit. and that Gabinius is (depending 
on proposui). But better rendered Gabinius^ being. Treat venisse Catilinam in 
the same way. 

57 26 familias: old gen. sing, of first declension. 

67 29 miseranda: stronger than misera. — atque: and even^ or rather. 

58 2 liberis . . . domo : trans. as if circumstantial clauses. 

68 6 importunus ac ferreus: sc. esse videatur. For ac cp. Gram. § 44. — 
qui . . . lenierit: since he did not mitigate (or in not having mitigated) . Adescr. 
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clause (cp. Gram. § 178 ). A master had the legal right to kill his slave, and in an 
extreme case was thought fully justified in doing so. Nocentis and suum are 
placed side by side for contrast. 

58 8 in his hominibus : in dealing with these men. 

58 11 id egerunt ut; have aimed to. 

58 13 fuerimus: cp. note on 57 10 . 

58 15 in . . . pemicie: in the day of destruction. Cp. note on 61 18. 

68 17 crudelior: needlessly cruel. The compar. may mean rather or too, etc. 
when no object of comparison is present. Nisi vero prepared us for an ironical 
statement, or for ridicule of an argument. This L. Caesar was consul in 64 b.c. ; 
not a near relative of Julius Caesar, but uncle of the triumvir Antony. He spoke 
at this session in favor of the death penalty. 

58 18 cum . . . dixit: when in the presence and hearing of the husband of 
his own respected sister he said. In epithets applied to persons Lat. reg. adds 
vir or femina; these are best omitted in trans. It was not good form to men- 
tion a person in a speech without some polite epithet, unless the person were 
the object of attack. For dixit cp. (iram. § 223 . Trans, the second cum.., 
dixit (11. 19 - 21 ) and staled that. The grandfather was M. Fulvius Flaccus, consul 
125 B.C., whose violent end was mentioned, with that of the younger Gracchus, 
in 4 18 (see notes). The younger son (filium), sent to the consul Opimius (4 14), 
to arrange a truce, was at once seized. L. Caesar’s argument was that these 
bloody precedents in his own family left no doubt of the senate’s power to put 
Lcntulus to death. 

58 21 quorum . . . factum: = sed quod factum illorum simile {comparable) 
erat factis horum? (i. e. Lentulus, etc.). 

58 22 initum: sc. erat. To form a plan may be either consilium capere or 
consilium inire. 

58 23 largitionis . . . contentio: in political circles at that time there was a 
leaning toward state doles and some party strife. Gaius Gracchus did not plan to 
destroy the state. Yet his system of grain largesses, under which the common 
people were to receive every month an allowance of grain at a very low price, 
tended to rob them of all independence. For versata est cp. note on 64 13. 

58 26 persecutus: Lentulus’ grandfather was mentioned at 39 25 (see note). 
He was then an old man, but with Opimius, the consul, and others took up arms 
and pursued Gracchus to the Aventine Hill. — ne . . . minueretur: that the 
authority of the commonwealth might mot be weakened. 

58 27 hie, etc. : contrasting the treason of this Lentulus with the patriotism 
of his grandfather. 

53 29 trucidandos and the other gerundives : Gram. § 80 . For the rdles of 
Cethegus and Cassius cp. 67 22 f., 41 25 f. 

58 32 censeo: like credo, this verb is often ironical, — I think you should 
fear, implying that no one will be so foolish as to fear (Gram. § 279 ). 
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59 1 videamini: in irony he -bids them fear an excess of severity, as though 
leniency were not the more dangerous extreme in dealing with this crime (in 
hoc scelere). 

59 2 in patriam: by remissione poenae he means only a less severe penalty 
(cp. remissiores, etc., 58 14). 

59 6 non possum: he cannot pretend not to hear protests, including those 
audible at this meeting. For exaudio cp. \9, 8. — iaciuntur . . . voces: words are 
being uttered. 

59 7 eorum: trans. as if ab eis. — satis praesidi: Gram. § 125 ; for vereri 
ut, § 194. 

69 9 omnia . . . sunt: every contingency has been foreseen^ every preparation 
madCy every question settled. 

59 10 cum: with turn in line ii, — not only . . .hut also. — cura: this, with 
the following abls., combines the ideas of means, cause, and perhaps manner. 
Trans, by through. 

69 11 populi Romani: on the part of the Roman people. The desire of the 
people was to retain the summum imperium, its sovereign authority. 

69 16 templi ac loci: hallowed spot (the Temple of Concord). — causa . . , 
sola: for this is the only question fowid, etc. 

69 17 sentirent . . . idem: hold one atid the same opinion. The tense is due 
to est . . . inventa (Gram. § 67). 

69 19 soli: cp. 29 15. 

69 21 in . . . numero habendos: should be classed with (lit.?). — hostium: 
by classing them as now hostes, no longer cives, he wishes to silence every 
objection to their punishment. 

59 23 ad . . . consentiunt : unite in supporting. 

69 25 commemorem: Gram. §55, d; Introd. §22, w, 6 {praeteritio) . — 
vobis . . . certent: yield . . . ofily to vie, etc. — summam . . . consili: leadership 
in rank and in statecraft. 

69 27 huius ordinis: obj. gen., in Eng. with oi from, etc. 

59 28 revocatos . . . coniimgit: has recalled and united. In ad societatem . . 
revocatos he refers to reforms made seven years before. Under the influence of 
Gains Gracchus jury duty had been taken away from the senators and given 
to the knights, 122 b.c. Sulla in 81 b.c. again made the juries consist exclusively 
of senators. By a compromise of 70 b.c. juries now consisted of three elements : 
(i) senators, (2) knights, (3) tribiini aerarii, i.e. well-to-do representatives of 
the tribes (Introd. § 40). Senators and knights were now united in the face of a 
threatened revolution. 

69 29 causa: situation. — quam . . . tenuerimus: and if we keep this 
union which has been ejected ... a permanent one. One of Cicero’s dearest hopes 
was that by this union of knights and senators the constitutional government 
at Rome might be preserved. The hope was short-lived. 
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60 3 esse ventunim: the indir. disc, shows that confirmo vobis=/ as- 
sure you. 

60 5 fortissimos viros: a conventional compliment. For the tribuni aerarii 
cp. note on 69 28. They had ceased to have any connection with the treasury, 
but constituted a distinct class {ordo). — scribas . . . universes: all the govern- 
ment clerks. On this date, the Nones of December, the new quaestors entered 
upon office, casting lots for the choice of duties and for assignment of clerks 
(scribae), a numerous body. All this took place at the neighboring Temple of 
Saturn, part of which served as the Treasury (aerariim). 

60 6 quos . . . converses: for although today they came thronging (lit. this day 
had brought them in crowds) to the treasury, I see that they have ceased to wait for 
the notice of their appointments (lit. allotment) and come here to show their interest 
in the common safety. (Check this expanded rendering by your own lit. trans.) 

60 8 ingenuorum: he names no more classes, but concludes with the general 
statement that all free-born citizens are present in proof of their loyalty. 

60 12 operae . . . est: it is worth while. 

60 13 libertinorum: an ex-slave (libertinus) was called the libertus of his 
former master. Freedom was often purchased by slaves who had been allowed 
to keep part of their earnings. The libertini were often well educated, or skilled 
in a trade. 

60 14 consecuti: by their ability or merit (virtute) they have won Roman 
citizenship, a happy possession (fortunam). — hanc . . . iudicant: their real 
patria was generally in some distant province. 

60 15 summo. . , loco, etc. : sprung from the nobility (source rather than place). 
The allusion is to the patricians among the conspirators. 

60 17 commemoro: a familiar formula of transition. Contrast the question 
Quid . . . commemorem? (69 24). 

60 19 libertas: mention of their libertas hints that slaves are to be con- 
sidered next. 

60 20 nemo: as adj. = nullu8. — qui . . . sit: Gram. § 180. — tolerabili con- 
dicione: Gram. § 145. 

60 22 quantum audet . . . conferat . . . voluntatis: contribute as much good 
will as he dares. There was nothing else that the slaves could do. Quantum is 
abbr. for tantum quantum. Similarly we often find quam diu, lit. how long, for 
tarn diu quam, as long as, etc. For voluntatis cp. Gram. § 125. 

60 24 quod . . . est: quod is rel. The si-clause becomes pass, in trans., — 
if .. . is disturbed by, etc. 

60 25 tabemas: one could find tabernae in the Forum (Introd. §48). In 
lenonem, agent, Cicero chooses a word with the worst associations. 

60 26 pretio: asyndeton. Supply awd. Emphatic position. 

60 27 coeptum . . . temptatum: trans. the ideas, not the form : he did, it is 
true, begin that attempt. 
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60 29 perditi, etc. ; depraved in their aims (Gram. § 152). — qui non . . . ve- 
lint: as not to wish. — ilium . . . locum: freely, the very place where they sit at 
their work and do their daily business (lit. ?). 

60 32 in tabemis sunt: he means tradesmen as well as artisans. 

61 1 inuno vero : or, more correctly. 

61 2 omne instrumentum : the outfit of every worker (lit. 'every equip- 
ment’). 

61 3 opera atque quaestus: taken together, equiv. to gainful occupation. 

61 4 sustentatur, alitur: is kept up and increased. — quorum quaestus: 

= 8i autem quaestus eorum. — occlusis tabemis: equiv. to a temporal cum- 
clause (Gram. § 153). 

61 5 incensis (tabemis) : = si incensae essent. — futurum fuit : would have 
happened (Gram. § 257). The tense shows that Cicero represents the danger 
as past. Fear of incendiarism had much to do with the wrecking of Catiline’s 
hopes of popular support. 

61 9 atque: or rather; or I should say; in fact. We here have a common use 
of the word when a stronger term, or more exact expression, follows (cp. 58 6 , ac ; 
Gram. § 44). 

62 2 Capitolium: for citadel and Capitol cp. Introd. § 50. — aras Penatium: 
every family had its household gods, Penates ; and so the state, as a larger family, 
had its Penates too. The temple was between the Palatine and the Esquiline, 
not far from the Temple of Vesta. 

62 3 Vestae: the circular Temple of Vesta (p. xliv), with its perpetual fire, 
— the hearth of the state, — was about two hundred yards southeast of the 
Temple of Concord, in which Cicero was speaking. They were separated by the 
length of the Forum (see Introd. §48 and aeroplane view between pages xl 
and xli, 2 g-2 i). — ilium: with a gesture in that direction. 

62 6 anima: notice the sing., as in vita, 1 . 5 , vitam, 1 . i. 

62 8 quae . . . datur: for the appos. rel. clause {an advantage which) cp. 54 5 . 

62 12 sentientem: cp. 59 17 . It agrees in sense with ordines and homines as 
well as populum. Such unanimity was rare in civili causa, that is, in a question 
of home politics (no question of war). — cogitate . . . delerit (= deleverit) : 
the Lat. form of this sentence is consider by how great struggles established a 
dominion, etc., one night almost destroyed. A slight change makes it readable 
Eng. : consider by what great struggles the dominion was established, etc., which one 
night, etc. This critical night is probably that at the Mulvian Bridge (37 13 IT.), 
since the evidence there obtained insured the suppression of the conspiracy. 
This view is confirmed by another speech {pro Flacco, 102). 

62 15 id . . . possit: change to the act. : that it may hereafter be impossible 
for citizens not only to accomplish this but even to think of it (lit. ?). 

62 19 esse . . . princeps: to take the lead in {discussing) affairs of stale.— 
officio: Gram. § 147,0. — functa (sc. esse): Gram. § 299. In this constr. the 
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iiif. is virtually complementary; therefore the ptcp., like any other adj. in this 
situation, is in the nom. case. Cp. llli dicuntur esse boni with Illi dicuntur esse 
profecti, and observe how boni and profecti have the same relation to illi in 
each example. 

62 21 redeo: pres., as often with antequam, when referring to the fut. 
tGram. § 215). Sententiam (= sententiam rogandam) does not refer either to 
Silanus’ motion or to Caesar’s. Cicero means he will call for the views {rogare 
sententiam) of other senators in order of precedence (cp. page 346). 

62 22 ego . . . coniuratorum : evidently quanta anticipates a correl. form of 
tantus ; keeping the order, trans. for myself, great as is the company of, etc. 

62 23 permagnam, etc. : and you see it is very large, 

62 25 aliquando: at some time, suggesting more probability than I'mquam, 
at any time, ever, which occurs principally in neg. expressions. There is a like 
difference between aliquis and quisquam : 

aliquis : quisquam :: aliquando : umquam 

Cicero had good reason to fear that some unprincipled leader (alicuius) might 
some day (aliquando) avenge the punishment of Lentulus and his companions. 
Cp. Introd. § 88 for Cicero’s banishment. — scelere : wickedness (not ' a 
crime ’) . 

62 28 paenitebit: as usual, with an obj. (me) and a gen. (cp. Gram. § 132). 

63 1 quam . . . minitantur: mihi is implied, — with which . . . threaten me 
(Gram. § 107, h). Vitae is in strong contrast to mors (asyndeton) ; hence in life 
should come first {of life being too lit.), 

63 2 tantam: keep the order, — such praise as you . . ,no one {else) has gained 
(or such praise . . . has been gained by, etc.). 

63 3 ceteris, mihi: Gram. § in. — gesta: sc. re publics and cp. 42 16 and 
Gram. §§ 153, 144. 

63 4 gratulationem:= supplicationem, as in 66 21. — sit: Gram. § 55, c. 

63 5 Scipio: Scipio Africanus the Elder won the Second Punic War, which 
ended in 201 b.c. Hannibal’s return to Africa to defend Carthage is treated as 
more significant than his withdrawal from Italy. For the rhetorical figure in 
redire atque decedere cp. Introd. § 22, n, 4. Ex Italia would be more usual than 
Italia. 

63 7 alter: sc. Scipio. Scipio Africanus the Younger, by adoption grandson 
of the Elder, destroyed Carthage in 146 b.c. (Third Punic War), and in 133 b.c. 
Numantia, — the latter a strong center of opposition to Roman rule in northern 
Spain. 

63 9 Paulus : /Emilius Paulus, the father of the younger Scipio, conquered 
Macedonia. 168 b.c. (battle of Pydna). Cicero pictures the triumph: King 
Perseus (Perses) walking before the chariot in which rode his captor. 

63 11 Marius: for aeterna gloria, stronger than clams (1. 5 ), cp. Gram. § 145 . 
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His native town was Cicero’s Arpinum, and the two families had been connected 
by an adoption. — bis . . . liberavit: while the Germans were attacking her 
natural walls, the Alps, Italy was, as it were, besieged, until Marius raised the 
"siege” by defeating the Teutons at Aquae Sextiae (Aix-en-Provence), 102 b . c ., 
and then the Cimbri near Vercellae (halfway between Turin and Milan), in 
lOI B.c. 

63 12 Pompeius: Pompey is rated above the four great commanders of the 
past, as having eclipsed them in the wide range of his victories, — from Spain 
(Scrtorius) to Armenia (Mithridates) and Jerusalem. 

63 13 soils cursus, etc. : like speaking of "an empire on which the sun never 
sets.” Hyperbole (cp. Introd. § 22, «, 7). For the abls. cp. Gram. § 147. 

63 14 erit gloriae: aliquid loci suggests at least a modest corner (Gram. 

§ 125). With erit we at last reach the main verb, after a series of concessions'. 
yet there mil surely be (but no conj. in the Lati; asyndeton). Cp. Gram. § 280. 

63 15 maius est: nisi forte plainly intimates that this will be absurd. — 
nobis: connect with patefacere. 

63 16 possimus: quo = in quas. He has in mind provincial governors. 

63 17 revertantur; dcscr. clause, as with est qui, est quo, etc. (Gram. § 174). 
/ictores=a^ victors. For ut . . . habeant cp. Gram. § 192. The apparent 
modesty of aliquid loci (1. 14) is now lost in a direct comparison of his own 
achievements in saving the city with those of Pompey in foreign conquests 
(cp. 48 13 fT.). — quamquam: and yet. 

63 18 loco: point, respect. For condicio cp. 48 17. — domesticae: here at 
home. 

63 19 quod: in that (explaining loco). — oppress! serviunt: are in a state 
of slavery once they have been subdued. Treat recepti {taken under our protection ; 

sc. in fidem) like oppress!. 

63 20 qui: when a rel. clause precedes the demonstr., we may keep the 
order by substituting if men, etc. or whefi men, etc. for the rel. clause. — ex 
numero : belonging to the class. 

63 22 eos . . . reppuleris: though one beat off their assault upon the com- 
momvealth; subjv. because of the indef. you — one (Gram. § 57, b). The thought 
is that while an attack may be for the moment foiled, there is no way either of 
permanently restraining the enemy or of winning his friendship. 

63 23 possis: the same use of the subjv., second person. Otherwise the 
long quod-clause would have ended with an ind. verb, to match putant, 1. 20. — 
mihi: Gram. § 114. 

63 25 vestro . . . auxilio, memoria , . . periculorum: as this sentence 
was being uttered the Roman auditor knew only vaguely the meaning of these 
abls. They were held in his mind until propulsari was reached, to which they 
would automatically attach themselves. This will show how the sentence was 
spoken, unit by unit, so that the hearers could take it in : 
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M ego 

vestro bonorumque omnium auxilio, 

MEMORiAque tantorum perlculorum 

(quae non modo in hoc populo qui scrvatus est, 
scd in omnium gentium sermonibus ac mentibus 
semper haerebit), 

A ME atque a meis 
facile propulsari posse confido. 

63 29 tanta : trans. after vis reperietur. 

63 30 equitumque Romanorum: trans. with the Roman knights. 

63 32 possit: rel. clause of result (Gram. § 175). For the newly achieved 
harmony of senators and knights cp. 59 27 ff. 

64 1 pro . . . rebus: as far as rebus, pro means in place of] in the rest of the 
sentence it means in return for. 

64 2 neglexi: gave up. Cicero might have had Macedonia as his province 
the following year; but he had given it up in favor of his colleague Antonius. 
He had declined Cisalpine Gaul also. As proconsul he would have had an 
army, and full military authority, imperium. These too are included by im- 
plication in quam neglexi. 

64 4 repudiata: Macedonia might have given opportunity for victories and 
a triumph. — clientelis hospitiisque provincialibus : clients and friends in the 
provinces (lit. provincial clientships and guest-friendships). Cities and even 
provinces had their patroni at Rome, often an ex-governor. The bond of hos- 
pitality was usually connected with this kind of clicnt.ship. Prominent senators 
thus enjoyed in foreign parts a distinction and an influence for which there is 
no parallel in modern states. 

64 6 compare: in spite of declining appointments in the provinces, still 
(tamen) he does have such valuable connections abroad, laboriously acquired 
and maintained (tueor) through his reputation and influence at Rome (urbanis 
opibus). For quae cp. Gram. §§ ii and 8. — rebus, etc. : freely, in return^ then, 
for , sacrifices (things given up). 

64 7 hac: = mea (and something more which cannot well be translated, 
though this of mine comes near it). 

64 9 memoriam postulo: the only reward he asks for his sacrifices (the 
province, army, etc.) and his labors. Cp. 48 1 fT. 

64 10 quae dum erit . . . fixa: and as long as this remains fixed. For the 
tense of erit fixa cp. Gram. § 240 (contrast with § 239). 

64 12 superaverit: best taken as trans., — shall disappoint (fefellerit) and 
defeat. — commendo: instead of either a fut. ind. (conservabitis), as normal 
conclusion to the cond. si superaverit (Gram. § 258, a), or a fut. impv. (con- 
servatote), we have the earnest and immediate commendo vobis. 

65 4 memineritis: for the form cp. note on 57 10. Solius is added to em- 
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phasize suo (cp. 63 3, vestram omnium; Gram. § 119, a). For the abl. periculo 
cp. § 14 1. Trans, at his own sole peril. — summa salute: the very life. 

66 7 tmiversa re publica: the general good of our country. Fortiter, em- 
phatically placed at the end, may be understood as a final suggestion that the 
severer measure of Silanus should prevail. Ut instituistis may refer to previous 
measures or to the spirit of the present debate. 

66 9 eum consulem: as consul a man. Consulem is pred. 

66 10 non dubitet: descr. clause (Gram. § 1/4). 

66 11 possit: defendere is fortified by the more expressive per se ipsum 
praestare [personally answer for, assume personal responsibility for). He will be 
prepared at any time to maintain that the senate’s decision was lawful and 
justified. 

At the conclusion of this speech Cicero resumed the process of calling upon 
individual senators for their opinions (cp. 62 21). For the speech of Cato, and 
other views, the vote, and the execution of the conspirators, cp. Introd. §§ 82-84. 

THE MANILIAN LAW 

Place : The Forum ; Cicero speaking from the Rostra. 

Time : Early in the year 66 b.c. in the praetorship of Cicero. 

Circumstances; The people have been summoned to a meeting {contio), after which 
the bill proposed by the tribune Gains Manilius, conferring a new general command 
upon Pompey, will be voted upon by the popular assembly (Introd. §38). Read 
also Introd. § 63 and the Introductory Note below. 

Introductory Note 

1. To understand a situation in which it could be proposed to bestow almost unlimited 
powers upon a single general in the East, it is necessary to recall the widespread 
terror inspired by previous invasions of the king of Pontus, Mithridates VI, ^ whom the 
Romans had had more reason to dread than any enemy since Hannibal. 

2. Twenty years before the date of this speech even Athens and a large part of Greece 
had to be slowly recovered by Sulla from the armies of Mithridates’ generals, — a cam- 
paign of obstinate sieges and two brilliant victories. At that time the king still held 
nearly the entire province of Asia, which he had seized in 88 b.c., with many of the 
Aigean islands. He had then ordered a massacre of all Italians residing in the province, 
with their families. Not less than eighty thousand victims are said to have fallen on a 
single day. Thus were the provincials warned that they had prematurely rejoiced at the 
expulsion of their Roman oppressors, and that their new ruler was an Oriental despot 
of the most cruel and unscrupulous type, all the more to be feared because of his uncanny 
knowledge of his subject peoples and even their languages.* 

^ So the name is spelled in our Greek and Latin texts. Coins and Greek 
inscriptions are more accurate in the spelling "Mithradates.” 

* He is said to have spoken twenty-two languages. 
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3. After the failure of his plans of Western conquest a la Xerxes, owing to the general- 
ship of Sulla, Mithridates was pursued by a Roman army to his capital, the splendid 
Hellenistic city of Pergamon, which was captured by Fimbria, the king being forced to 
flee to Lesbos. Further threats from Sulla led him to accept severe terms of peace, and 
thus the First Mithridatic War came to an end (88-84 b-C.). 

4. Sulla, returning to Italy to engage in civil war with the Marian party, had left 
L. Licinius Murena ^ to govern Asia. Eager to distinguish himself, Murena took ad- 
vantage of Mithridates’ failure to complete the promised evacuation of Cappadocia. 
Using this pretext for an invasion of that region, and later of Pontus, Murena brought 
on a Second Mithridatic War (83-81 b.c.) until Sulla’s orders from Rome compelled 
him to make peace. But in spite of the fact that he had suffered a serious defeat at 
the hands of Mithridates on the river Halys, and had gained no victory, Murena was 
awarded a triumph.'^ 

5 . The third (and last) war with Mithridates (74-64 n.c.), for which the king had 
long been preparing, was declared by him soon after the Romans had completed the 
occupation of the neighboring kingdom of Bithynia, bequeathed to them by the late 
king, Nicomedes III (died 75 b.c.). Mithridates was supported by his allies, the pirates, 
and hoped much from long-distance negotiations with the Roman insurgents in Spain, — 
former followers of Marius, now led by Sertorius. 

(). The Roman consuls for 74 b.c., L. Licinius Lucullus and M. Aurelius Cotta, both 
took the field against the invader, who occupied all Bithynia, shut up Cotta in Chalcedon 
(opposite Byzantium, the future Constantinople), and inflicted heavy losses upon his 
fleet and army. Lucullus, coming to the rescue of Cotta, forced Mithridates to rai.se the 
siege. Another and more memorable siege immediately followed, — that of Cyzicus, on 
the Propontis (Sea of Marmora), — and lasted through the winter. The large army 
under the king’s command was surrounded by Lucullus, and compelled by lack of sup- 
plies and by disease to give up the attempt (73 b.c.). Mithridates, whose fleet com- 
manded the sea, .sailed away to Nicomedia and succeeded in saving a part of his force, 
though Lucullus had de.stroyed the main body of the Pontic army. 

7. The king, however, sent a fleet out into the iEgean, to take the offensive. Mean- 
while Lucullus had got together a fleet, and himself pursued the Pontic ships. Within 
sight of old Troy, and close to the island of Tenedos, he sank a squadron of thirteen war- 
ships. On a small island south of Lemnos he surprised thirty-two enemy warships 
drawn up on the shore, and destroyed them, with most of their crews. 

8. Mithridates was forced back into Pontus by Cotta, who was now reenforced by 
land and naval forces. A storm wrecked most of the king’s ships before he could reach 
his old capital, Sinope. Thence he withdrew farther to the southeast, in the spring of 
72 B. c., before the advance of Lucullus, who with only three legions was facing a larger 
army, which the king had just contrived to raise. The scene is now Cabira, in the 
interior of Pontus. Each commander was trying to cut off the other’s supplies, when a 
Roman cavalry escort, successfully defending its transport, brought on a more general 
engagement, resulting in a panic among the Pontic forces. While the Roman troops 

‘ Father of the Murena whom Cicero defended (Introd. § 73). 

^ This inglorious second war is treated by Cicero as a mere postscript to 
the first. 
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looted the valuables of the camp, the king with a small escort of cavalry escaped. Making 
his way over the frontier into Armenia, he claimed the protection of its king, his son- 
in-law Tigranes. 

9. Thus the first phase of this Third Mithridatic War, which had been marked chiefly 
by the operations about Cyzicus and the Propontis, by naval reverses for both sides, and 
by the final rout at Cabira, ended in 72 b.c. with the king a fugitive in Armenia. But 
his coast towns resisted stubbornly, and were taken only after long sieges. 

10. Tigranes, whose realm included Cilicia and a large part of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
refused Lucullus’ demand for the surrender of Mithridates and prepared for war. In 
69 B. c., Lucullus, with a small and disaffected army of fifteen thousand men, crossed the 
Euphrates and advanced against Tigranocerta, the new capital of Tigranes. A brilliant 
victory against enormous odds enabled Lucullus to capture the city and spend the 
winter there, while Tigranes, encouraged by his undaunted father-in-law, was preparing 
another army. For 68 b.c. Lucullus planned an expedition into the wilds of eastern 
Armenia, and gained his last victory on the Arsanias, but v/as compelled by his mutinous 
soldiers, clamoring for a long- promised discharge, to turn southward into Mesopotamia, 
where he captured the city of Nisibis and wintered there. 

11. With 67 B.c. Mithridates resumed the aggressive, taking possession of Pontus and 
defeating Roman troops at Zela. Tigranes too advanced from the cast. Lucullus’ troops, 
now more undisciplined than ever, forced their general to retreat. Manius Acilius 
Glabrio, named as Lucullus’ successor, arrived upon the scene only to foment mutiny. 
He made no move to restore order, or even to take over such troops as still remained 
under the orders of Lucullus. 

12. Thus at the date of the speech there were three high commanders in the East, 
as Pompey’s extensive powers under the Gabinian Law of 67 b.c., for the war against 
the pirates, were to last three years. If Manilius’ bill passed, Pompey would be sole 
commander for the war against Mithridates. He was, in fact, appointed, and by a 
victory in Lesser Armenia forced the king of Pontus to flee round the eastern end of 
the Black Sea. 

13. The defeat and flight of Mithridates were followed by the complete submission of 
Tigranes. To Pompey there remained the great task of reorganizing under Roman rule 
those vast territories in the East, including Syria and Palestine. From a rebel son 
Mithridates finally won back his former domain in the Crimea, where three years later 
he was planning another attack upon the Romans (in fact, an overland expedition across 
the Balkan Peninsula and over the Alps), when a conspiracy of another son, Phamaces, 
caused him to take his own life (63 b.c.), after a stormy reign of fifty-seven years. ^ 

14. The popular confidence in Pompey, as the man of all others to insure peace in 
the East, can be appreciated if one attentively follows his previous career as one reads 
§§ 28 ff and the notes on those sections. Cicero fully shared that confidence; and while 
the praises of Pompey are overdone, the oration as a whole is a masterpiece, especially in 
its orderl>' arrangement, — that clear and effective marshaling of arguments which is 
more than half the battle in every public speech, and of which it would be difficult to 
cite a better example from any age or in any language. 


1 Including the regency. 
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Outline of the Argument 

EXORDIVM (§§ 1-3) : Never before have I spoken from the Rostra, having con- 
fined myself to legal practice. (2) You did not need me here, and you approved my 
practice at the bar by electing me pnetor. Hence you are entitled to my services here. 
(3) No one could fail in speaking on such a subject as Pompey, hard as it is to know 
where to stop. 

NARRATIO (4-5) : Asia is threatened by a war brought by Mithridates and Tigranes. 
The knights, daily informed by letters, have reported to me (5) the sufferings of Bithynia 
and Cappadocia, and why Pompey is wanted as commander. 

CONFIRMATIO (6-50). Partitio (6): three main heads announced for the argu- 
ment. First, character of the war. Four important issues are involved : 

A. (7-11) National prestige. You must avenge the massacre of Italians. After all 
these years Mithridates is still a menace. (8) Our triumphs have been nominal only; 
but there are excuses. 

(9) Mithridates allied himself with Sertorius in Spain, to increase our difficulties. 

(10) But Pompey disposed of Sertorius. In the East, Lucullus, at first successful, met 
with misfortune in the end. My respects to him later! 

(11) Our ancestors often went to war for much less serious offenses than those of 
Mithridates. 

B. (12-13) Safety of the allies. In this crisis Asia and Greece look to you for aid, but 
do not venture to ask for a particular commander. (13) They really want Pompey, who 
treats allies much more considerately than most governors do. 

C. (14-16) Important revenues. Your ancestors fought wars for their allies; you must 
do the same, and defend Asia, a rich source of revenue, even from the fear of invasion. 
(15) For that fear alone is enough to reduce revenues. (16) What must now be the 
anxiety of taxpayers arul tax-farmers, w'ho must be fully protected? 

D. (17-19) Private investments involved. Many Romans (publicans and others) have 
large investments there, and these knights must be upheld. (18) Other citizens have 
business interests there; with these, as with the publicans, the state will suffer. 
(19) Business reverses in Asia will bring hard times here as well, when once credit has 
been impaired. R&um6. 

Second (20-26), seriousness of the war. You must not scout its importance. Recall 
the achievements of Lucullus in raising the siege of Cyzicus, (21) and in a naval battle; 
also in many engagements on land. Results. So much for eulogy of Lucullus. 

(22) Why, then, is not the worst over? Mithridates escaped while his pursuers 
gathered up the plunder. (23) In pursuit of the king Lucullus invaded Armenia with 
success, until halted by the homesickness of his troops, (24) who had no desire to go 
farther. Mithridates had received reenforcements ; (25) and now, returning to Pontus, 
attacked and defeated our army. (26) Lucullus, who might have saved the day, was 
recalled in favor of Glabrio. Thus the war became more serious. 

Third (27-50), the choice of a commander. An easy matter. Who could it be but 
Pompey? (28) Four qualifications of a commander: 

A. Military science. Pompey’s training and experience in every kind of warfare. 

B. (29-42) Ability. The usual qualities of a general are found to perfection in 
Pompey, (30) as all the countries in which he has commanded testify; (31) witness also 
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the waters and coasts which he has cleared of pirates, who had caused a general panic, 
(32) humbling our pride, taking away our control of the sea, shamefully treating our 
officials, (33) raiding even our Italian ports, sinking or capturing a consul’s fleet. They 
were promptly driven from the sea. (34) Pompey, moving with unheard-of speed, 
quickly secured the grain-producing provinces (35) and many others. In forty-eight 
days he had conquered the land of the pirates, — all this by midsummer. 

(36) Other good qualities found in the highest degree in Pompey. (37) Contrast the 
avarice of the other generals, (38) and the ravages due to their lack of self-control. 
(39) Pompey’s soldiers cause no loss to provincials. (40) His quick results are due to 
this, that common temptations do not divert his energies. (41) Heaven-sent, as they 
believe, he restores their old resj>cct for Roman rule. Even the humblest find him ap- 
proachable. (42) Wisdom, impressiveness as a speaker, honor, kindliness, all mark him 
as the man. 

C. (43-46) Prestige (renown). A matter of great consequence. His repute is un- 
equaled. (44) All the world knows of his call to command against the pirates. At once 
the price of grain fell. (45) After our defeat in Pontus, Pompey’s fame alone saved Asia. 
(46) His renown is proved by the readiness of the states to surrender, by the king’s 
embassy to Pompey when in Spain. ResumC*. 

D. (47-48) Good Joriune. An important reason for the choice of other generals. The 
gods had granted them success, as thus far to Pompey, (48) on whom they have lavished 
more than any man could aspire to. May that continue! 

Recapitulation (enumeratio) (49-50) of the whole confirmalio. There is the further 
advantage that he is on the ground already. Why delay? 

REFVTATIO (51-68) : Two influential statesmen, Catulus and Hortensius, object 
to the proposal, while admitting the truth of my facts. (52) Hortensius’ protest against 
giving all iwwcr to one man is out of date. He opposed the Cabinian Law in the same 
way. (53) What if his opposition had prevented Pompey from wiping out the disgrace 
inflicted ujx)!! us by the pirates? 

(54) Whereas small states had formerly been aide to protect their coasts, we were 
for some years deprived of our prestige ; (55) we were no longer a match for the pirates. 
Yet here were these rostra, the spoils of former sea fights! (56) The people thought 
Hortensius sincere, but in spite of him appointed the single commander who has restored 
our self-respect. (57) We should grant Pompey’s request that Gabinius be his Icgatiis; 
(58) for we have precedents, and, if necessary, I shall myself bring the matter before the 
senate, no matter who opposes. 

(59) As for Catulus’ opposition, you have shown your confidence in him ; l)ut I dis- 
agree with him. (60) He objects to an innovation ; but, not to mention historic departures 
from custom, how many such have we seen in Pompey’s case, with Catulus’ approval! 

(61-62) Enumeration of the customs broken down in Pompey’s extraordinary career; 
(63) and all with the approbation of Catulus and other leading men. 

You then respected their opinion of Pompey; now they should acquiesce in your 
judgment. (64) You showed the greater foresight then ; they should now follow you. 
Much more is needed than a mere general, — high character is required. (65 66) We 
have had a bad record abroad. Self-control under varied temptations is as much de- 
manded as military ability. (67) Previous scandals explain why Pompey is wanted, 
(68) as the one man whose army is welcomed. 
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If influential supporters of the bill are sought, there are Servilius and others, whose 
weight offsets that of the opposition. 

PERORATIO (69-71): You have my approval, Manilius, and popular support; 
persevere in the face of threats. I pledge my help, (70) not because it is asked of me, 
nor for any selfish motives, (71) but as a patriot, indifferent to the enemies I may make 
or any injury to my own interests. 

67 1 frequens conspectus vester: analyze the phrase, in which conspectus, 

sights has a pass, sense. Thus your being seen — the sight of you^ and frequens 
adds the thought in large numbers. It is a crowded 
contio. 

67 2 multo iucundissimus : with est visus, — far 
the most delightful (of all sights). — hie autem locus: 
continue the quamquam ; arid furthermore while. The 
Rostra (hie locus) was open only to a magistrate if the 
assembly was to be urged to adopt some measure 
(Introd. §§ 38 and48; p. Ixi). Magistrates alone were said 
agere (cum populo) , to propose or discuss a measure. The 
official presiding — in this case the tribune Manilius — ROSTRA 

might permit even a private citizen to speak (dicere). 

Thus Cicero, though himself a praetor, addresses the assembly by permission. 

67 3 ad dicendum omatissimus : most honorable for any speaker. 

67 4 hoc aditu: the meaning of this abl. becomes clear when we reach 
prohibuerunt, 1. 6 (Gram. § 134). Trans, laudis to praise (cp. note on 55 12). 

67 5 optimo . . . patuit: has been free and open to every man of merit. Optimus 
quisque can mean either every good man or all the best men or every nobleman. 
Maxime gives an effect like 'wide open.’ 

67 6 rationes: plan, mode. — ab ineunte aetate: in early life, i.e. his en- 
trance upon the active life of a citizen, when he put on the toga virilis (Introd. 
§54). He is now making his first public speech before such an assemblage. 
Cicero’s early choice of a legal career, the whole tenor of his life, precluded the 
thought of going into politics, for a time at least. — prohibuerunt: to obtain a 
right emphasis, use this formula: it is not my .. . but my .. . that has kept me. 

67 7 cum: select the meaning — ze/fm, o/fAewg/? — which is appropriate 
to the idea of the main clause (omne . . . putavi). — per aetatem: because of my 
youth. This decision he had reached years before, but now he is forty. 

67 8 attingere : reach, rise to, of things to which one aspires, — here the pres- 
tige associated with the Rostra. — statuerem: = iudicarem. 

67 9 perfectum . . . industria: the finished work of genius, the carefully 
wrought product of industry. Cicero recognizes the fact that while labor may 
achieve excellence, only those with a natural gift may hope for perfection. — 
hue . . . adferri: observe the flattery, none too subtle, with which Cicero tells 
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his motley audience that only the best oratory should he brought here (i. e. to the 
Rostra). Cp. Introd. § 48. 

67 10 temporibus : = critical moments, i. e. legal dijjiculties. The tempus before 
amicorum has its ordinary meaning. The thought is : ' While I have not hitherto 
ventured to appear in this place, I have, in a humbler sphere, been doing my 
duty.’ Cicero’s modesty should not be taken too seriously. 

67 1 1 vacuus . . . defenderent: kis been wUhoiit defenders of your cause. For 
the mood of defenderent, cp. Gram. § 1 74. In causam we are reminded that we 
are in the realm of party politics : the people desire Pompey’s appointment, 
while the optimates, the conservative nobility, oppose it. For the moment, 
therefore, to urge that Pompey be given command is to support the ambitions 
of the popular party. 

67 13 versatus: employed, engaged. Fees were forbidden by law. Periculis 
repeats temporibus, referring to trials or lawsuits. 

67 14 conseculus: he has won popular approval, as expressed in his election 
to the praetorship. Observe the parallel statements, neque . . . defenderent and 
et . . . consecutus, one neg., one aflirmative, where we prefer a while-dsLUse for 
the first, translating et at the same lime. 

67 15 primus . . . renuntiatus sum: I was the first to be declared elected. 
Praetor is pred. For the workings of the co 7 nitia centuriata cp. Introd. § 37. Un- 
favorable omens were enough to cause a postponement. In the present case only 
the third election was valid, but each time Cicero’s election was the first to be 
announced (by the consul). 

67 17 praescriberetis : since three different occasions are referred to, the 
clause cum . . . renuntiatus sum is seen to have been not temporal but explana- 
tory, — in that, etc. (Gram. § 222). His election showed what type of man was 
wanted. — cum ... in me ... sit: since I have, — a common way to express the 
possession of a quality. 

67 18 quantum . . . voluistis: as you intended me to have when you elected me 
to office (lit. by conferring offices). Honoribus includes with his present office those 
which he had held previously (Introd. §§ 57!., 61). Cp. Gram. § 86. The un- 
derlying thought is tiiat Cicero’s prestige (auctoritas) is of the kind that comes 
to one through repeated appointment to positions of importance; for this, he 
reminds his hearers, they, and not he. are responsible. 

67 19 ad . . . tantum: as much capacity for expounding a measure ; cp. line 3. 

67 20 ex . . . exercitatio: the almost daily training in public speaking involved 
in practice at the bar. Forensis usus acquires this meaning because the courts 
sat in the basilicas around the Fomm (Introd. § 40 and p. Ixi). 

68 2 utar: the usual abl. with utor is omitted, being implied in si quid, etc., 
whatever, etc. 

68 3 si quid . . . consequi possum: whatever success I can win. In dicendo 
refers to the same thing as ad agendum, 67 19 , but is the more general term. 
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68 4 suo iudicio: has the same meaning as iudicio in 67 14, — the opinion 
expressed in the votes of the people. Trans, decision. In ei quoque rei, i. e. the 
gift of speech, he means to put oratory in the same class with military success 
and other public distinctions. It is now clear that the cum-clause, 67 17 ff., is 
causal. 

68 5 illud . . . mihi laetandum iure esse . . . quod : that I have good reason 
to rejoice over the fact that (lit.?). 

68 6 hac insolita mihi . . . ratione: the novel experience (lit. this business 
unusual for me). 

68 7 causa talis ... in qua: such a subject that in it (cp. Gram. § 175). 

689 virtute: ability^ capacity. — orationis: here equiv. to subject, theme, 
not speech or words (as in line 7). The theme is Pompey’s fitness to command 
against Mithridates. 

68 10 non . . . modus; not so much material as brevity. 

68 12 inde . . . unde; may begin at the point from which. 

68 13 ducitur: is derived', evidently the ut-clause is likely to give the pur- 
pose of the speaker in making a following statement (Gram. § 190). 

68 14 sociis; as vectigalibus is paired with sociis, it must be the m. subst., 
tributary, taxpayer (reg. an adj.). 

68 16 quorum alter relictus . . . arbitratur; who think, the one of them be- 
cause he has been allowed to escape (cp. Gram. §77). Mithridates, pursued by 
Lucullus after the battle of Cabira, in Pontus, 72 b.c., 
had escaped into Armenia (Introductory Note, 8). 

68 17 lacess’tus: Tigranes suffered two serious de- 
feats at the hands of Lucullus, who had declared war 
against him for harboring Mithridates and had invaded 
Armenia, 69-68 b.c. (Introductory Note, 10). 

68 18 arbitratur; sing, verb with alter . . . alter is 
reg. Asiam, as usual, means the Roman province onl^q 
not Asia Minor, the western part of which was in- 
cluded in the province (capital, Ephesus), along with 
some .(^Igean islands. Mithridates had seized the pro- 
vince once before, 88 b.c., and held it for three years (Introductory Note, 2f.). 

68 21 magnae res . . . occupatae; much capital (res) invested by the knights 
who took contracts for {\\q farming of the revenues (vectigalia exercere) is at slake 
(aguntur). They bound themselves to pay a fixed sum into the treasury. Their 
companies furnished the collectors, clerks, etc., and counted upon making sub- 
stantial profits for themselves. 

68 22 qui: and they . — pro necessitudine ; in view of the connection. Cicero 
was himself a knight until raised to the senate by election to the quaestorship 
(Introd. § 57). Qui is a connecting rel. 

68 23 causam rei publicae : the political situation. 
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68 24 Bithyniae, etc. : implied indir. disc, after litterae (or in appos. with 
causam). Trans, and these letters say that numerous milages, etc. For est cp. 
Gram. § 291. Bithynia had been bequeathed to the Romans by its last king, 
Nicomedes III, in 75 b.c. (Introductory Note, 5). It lay northeast of Asia (the 
province), on the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora. 

68 26 vectigalibus : neuter; lit. revenues, hence tributary countries (cp. In- 
trod. § 22, w, 9). Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, had been driven out of 
his kingdom twice by Mithridates. This adjoined Cilicia, a Roman province 
(see map). 

68 28 discederet Lucullus’ brilliant career as a commander had proved a 
failure in the end (cp. Introductory Note, 10 f.). — huic . . . successerit: his 
successor (Gram. § 171). This successor was the consul Manius Acilius Glabrio, 
who during 67-66 b.c. did nothing (Introductory Note, ii). 

69 1 unum: one man; but eundem hunc unum, inline 2, is equiv. to and also 
that he alone. 

69 3 praeterea: insert and (asyndeton). 

69 4 causa: situation. The statement of the case (narratio) had been made 
in a single paragraph (cp. Outline, p. 365). 

69 5 considerate: the argument (conjirmatio) will follow. — genere . . , 
dicendum: these will be the three main heads in the argument for Pompey’s 
appointment. 

69 7 genus est . . . quod : the nature .. .is such that it (descr. clause, Gram. 

§ 174)- 

69 9 in quo: in this war. — agitur: there is at stake (as in 68 2 1). 

69 11 cum . . . militari: trans. after tradita est, — a glory great indeed (cum) 
in all its aspects, but (turn) greatest of all, etc. 

69 15 certissima . . . vectigalia: throughout the speech Cicero harps on the 
theme that Asia is a great source of public revenue. It was a very fertile and 
prosperous province. 

69 16 quibus amissis: a?id if these are lost (Gram. § 153). 

69 17 pads omamenta: as this is a stock phrase, our equiv. would be bless- 
ings (comforts) of peace; but it really includes all the means upon which the pax 
Rotnana depends for its upkeep. Contrast subsidia belli, sinews of war. 

69 19 consulendum: for a vobis instead of the dat. of agent cp. Gram. 

§114, «• 

69 21 avidi: stronger than appetentes. Atque = a«d even, or rather. For 
gloriae cp. Gram. § 118. — macula: this 5/am was the great massacre of Italians 
in Asia by Mithridates’ orders in 88 B.c. Cicero treats the Second Mithridatic 
War as a mere appendix to the First (superiore). 

69 22 penitus . . , inveteravit: Cicero speaks as he might about a spot on 
a garment — it has already sunk in deep and remained too long. Insedit is from 
insido. 
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69 23 quod . . . regnat: this quod-clause is appos. to ilia macula — the fact 
that, etc. 

69 25 necandos . . . curavit: Gram. § 80. It is said that 80,000 Italians 
were killed in this massacre. 

69 28 regnat, etc. : has now reigned twenty-two years (Gram. § 62). He had 
also reigned about twenty-five years before 88b.c. In counting a scries the 
Romans included the initial number ; so that if we had their reckoning, Thursday 
would be called the third day after Tuesday, etc. Note the effect of repeated 

regnat. 

70 1, latebris: abl. of means, as often with such verbs as occulto, contineo, etc. 

70 2 regno: i. e. Pontus. — in vestris . . . versari: busy himself among, 

etc. Mithridates wished a ** place in the sun,” — the sunlight of Asia, contrasted 
with less inviting regions, the forests of Pontus. — vectigalibus : ’ as in 68 26. 

70 5 reportarent: insignia includes all outward signs of victory, esp. the 
triumph. — triumphavit . . . de: celebrated a triumph over. 

70 7 ita . . . ut: the lit. they so triumphed that is clearer if we trans. their 
triumph had only this result, that (Gram. § 198). — pulsus . . . regnaret: 
Gram. § 77. 

70 8 regnaret: remained king, kept his throne. 

70 9 quod reliquerunt: for having left {something) undone, as quod egerunt 
= for having accomplished {something. The verbs are used absolutely, without 
objs. ; lit. because (or to what extent) they have done, etc. 

70 11 revocavit; the state is personif., as recalling Sulla after Mithridates 
made peace, 83 b.c. Rut his return was the cause of another civil war, that with 
the party formerly led by Marius. For Murena cp. Introductory Note, 4. 

70 12 reliquum tempus: covers the interval between the second and third 
wars (81-74 B.c.). 

70 14 quipostea, cum: for afterwards, when he. As usual, in translating the 
connecting rel., begin with and, but, for, now, according to the connection of the 
thought of the rel. clause with that of its predecessor. 

70 16 potuisset: the mood is due to attraction (Gram. § 182!.). — Bos- 
poranis: the Rosi3orani occupied the modern Crimea and the shores of the 
Cimmerian Rosporus (the entrance to the Sea of Azov). 

70 18 duces: i. c. the Roman ofiicers, Sertorius and his partisans, a remnant 
of the Marian party. Sertorius had made himself an independent ruler of 
Spain, and defeated Roman armies sent against him. At that time Pompey 
was commanding the government forces against Sertorius, who still held out, 
retaining some part of his power until two years later (72 b.c.), when he was 
assassinated. 

70 19 disiunctissimis . . . diversis: far away and in quite opposite directions. 
Pontus and Spain are viewed from the standpoint of Rome (midway between 
those distant countries). 
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70 20 binis: the appropriate num. with a plur. word like copiae or castra 
when it denotes a group which is thought of as one thing (thus copiae, plur., 
is equiv. to exercitus, sing.). 

70 21 gereretur: the nature of the cum-clause remains for a moment un- 
certain ; but as contained within a purpose clause it will evidently reflect the 
thought of Mithridates. — districti : like a man beating off assailants on both sides. 

70 22 dimicaretis : cum proves to have meant while, when, anticipating a 
situation. Imperio = supremacy. — alterius . . . periculum: partis = quarter, 
region, and we should say in rather than of. 

70 23 Sertorianae atque Hispaniensis: lit. Serlorian, that is to say (atque) 
Spanish. Trans, where Sertorius was fighting in Spain. 

70 25 depulsum est: Pompey, after four campaigns, was gradually gaining 
the upper hand when Sertorius was assassinated. 

70 26 Lucullo: for his operations in the East cp. Introductory Note, 6 ff. — 
initia . . . praeclara: his great atid noteworthy successes at the beginning (lit.?). 

70 28 haec . . . acciderunt: zvhile these most recent occurrences (or these recent 
reverses, though the Lat. only hints at their character) . 

71 1 tribuenda . . . videantur: evidently should be ascribed. Lat. likes the 
pers. constr. with videor (cp. Gram. §299). Fortuna is a synonym for felicitas, 
while culpa (with reversed order) is the opp. of virtus {merit, ability as a general). 

71 2 alio loco: i.e. farther on (75 18 ff.). Locus often is equiv. to passage, 
head, also topic. 

71 3 esse videatur: the pres, subjv. here refers to the fut. (Gram. § 70). 
Note the double constr. of ei (with adficta as well as detracts ; Gram. §§ 1 10, 1 12) . 

71 5 exorsus: a word found only here, — the first point {head) of the actual . 
argument. Is refers to the pair of synonyms, as a single idea; but it is at- 
tracted, as usual, to the pred. (Gram. § 12). — videte . . . putetis: consider 
what attitude, in your opinion, you should take (more lit. 'see what spirit you 
think you should adopt’)- 

71 8 iniuriosius: a hit unjustly. The maltreatment to which this refers con- 
sisted esp. in imprisoning shipmasters or merchants and seizing their property. 
The point of the comparison is that the good old jingo spirit of the past was 
quick to punish the least affront to a Roman citizen. 

71 10 debetis: the abl. abs. gives the cause, while quo animo is descr. and 
pred. For the massacre cp. 69 24 ff. 

71 11 superbius: Roman envoys were rudely treated by a mob at Corinth. 
The compar. is used as in line 8. 

71 12 exstinctum esse; where one wants a thing done at once, volo is often 
used with perf. pass. inf. Exstinctum follows the gender of appos. lumen, not 
that of Corinthum (f.). It was in 146 b.c. that Corinth was destroyed by 
Mummius, under orders from the senate ; hence patres is not lit., and really 
represents grandfathers. 
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71 15 necavit: Manius Aquilius was made a prisoner, treated with every 
indignity by Mithridates, and put to death. But he was not strictly an envoy. 
Excruciatum becomes a preliminary verb in Eng. : tortured him . . . and, etc. 
(Gram. § 73), or trans. tortured to death. — imminutSLm: encroaehnutU upon (cp. 
Gram. § 75). 

71 16 ereptam vitam: the taking of their lives. — neglegetis: the sentence 
framework is the same as in the two preceding sentences (cp. note on 71 lO). 

71 17 persecuti sunt: avenged. 

71 18 relinquetis: fail to punish (or to avenge). Once more the same use of 
perf. pteps. — videte ne . . . posse: the lit. trans. is too clumsy, — take care 
lest just as (or while) for them it was most glorious, etc., so (or yet) for you it be 
most disgracefid, etc. It is better to say, it was their proud achievement to leave, 
etc. ; but beware that it he not your deep disgrace that you cannot, etc. 

71 22 quid: merely gives notice of a quest, to follow (cp. 6 9). 

71 23 debetis: the obj. of ferre is the quod-clau.sc (cp. note on 10 6). 

71 25 amicus: the fact that Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, bore this 
formal title did not insure him adequate protection from Rome against 
Mithridates. — duo reges: Mithridates and Tigranes, king of Armenia, were 
combining to threaten the Roman province of Asia. 

72 1 cimcta Asia : cp. with 69 24, tota in Asia (more 
usual) (Gram. § 154). 

72 3 certum: a particidar (indicated by name). 

72 4 alium : Glabrio was not the man of their choice 
(Introductory Note, ii). — neque . . . arbitrantur: they 
feared the anger of Glabrio, perhaps also the jealousy of 
Lucullus, up to the moment of his departure. 

72 8 in . . . omnia: ivho possesses all the highest quali- 
fications. Cp. note on 67 1 7. 

72 9 propter esse: is near-, Pompey was then in Cilicia. 

72 10 aegrius, etc. : for which reason they also feel his absence more keenly. 
With carent supply eo, him (Gram. § 134). For quo (cause) cp. Gram. § 144. 

72 11 nomine: renown. Pompey’s record is summarized at 79 3 ff. 

72 14 retardates: the tametsi-clause is part of the indir. disc. Pompey had 
come to finish the war with the pirates, but not without effect upon Mithridates 
and Tigranes (cp. hostium). 

72 15 hi . . . commendetis: trans. in this order: (i) quoniam . . . licet; 
(2) hi VOS tacite rogant ; (3) ut se quoque dignos existimetis ; (4) sicut [just as 
you do) . . . socios; (5) quorum . . . commendetis {to have you intrust, etc. 
Gram. § 176). Tali = so able (stronger than a mere such). 

72 20 atque . . . magis: and all the more. For hoc cp. quo, 1. 10. The force 
of rogant is still felt. 

72 21 ceteros . . . eius modi homines . . . mittimus: (lit. ’ we send the other 
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men such ’) the other men whom we send are such. — cum imperio : vested with 
supreme authority (Gram. § 143). He is referring to the common type of Roman 
provincial governor, with whom Pompey stands in brilliant contrast. 

72 22 defendant: sc. earn (for provinciam). The mood is due to attraction. 

72 23 ipsorum: of these very men (whose coming ought to be a benefit). 

72 24 hunc: hut as for Pompey. Asyndeton, but trans. as if a new sentence 
began with hunc (which is contrasted with ceteros in line 21). — audiebant: 
used to hear about him (or we may supply esse and make hunc the subj.). 

72 25 tanta temperantia: (a man) of such self-control (or, if esse be supplied, 
that he has such, etc.). 

73 1 ipsi . . . lacessiti: concessive; though they themselves were provoked 
(cp. 70 7). — socios . . . gesserunt: the three Punic wars were waged because 
Carthage interfered with Roman allies, in Sicily and Africa, and a Spanish state 
whose independence Rome had guaranteed. In the wars with Philip V, of 
Macedonia, and Antiochus 111, of Syria, Rome was protecting Egypt and 
certain Greek states. 

73 3 convenit: almost equiv. to oportet. 

73 6 agatur: impers. with de, — it is a question of ; contrast 69 9, 13, etc. 

73 7 tanta . . . possimus: if something is of such a size (tantus) that one can 
not be satisfied with it, obviously tantus may and should be translated so small. 
For eis cp. Gram. § 147, h. Trans, vix . . . possimus we can hardly find them 
sufficient. 

73 11 antecellat: in this summary of resources Cicero dwells upon (i) agri- 
culture, which yielded tithes {dccumae) ; (2) pasturage, since a tax (scriptura) 
was levied on all who registered (scrihere) their llocks or herds, in order to 
pasture them on public lands; (3) exports, on which customs duties (portoria) 
were collected. For exportentur (attraction) cp. Gram. § 182. 

73 12 belli . . . dignitatem: for the abstract phrases we may say that which 
is of advantage in war and brings honor in peace', cp. note on 69 17. He means the 
vast resources of the province. 

73 15 venit: for the tense cp. Gram. § 224. 

73 IS facta est: same tense rule as for venit, 1. 15. 

73 19 conquiescit: is at a standstill. The three sources of revenue are again 
enumerated in a different order (cp. lines 9-11). 

73 2 1 potest : the order of the resume is now reversed : export and import 
duties, tithes, pasture tax. 

73 25 exigunt: collect (directly), while exercent, farm, refers to those per- 
sons or companies who took the contracts. — propter: the adv. again, as 
in 72 9. 

73 28 in salinis habent: keep in the evaporating plants. Additional sources 
of revenue were salt works, mines, etc. Trained slaves (collectively familiae) 
'were intrusted with the details. 
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73 29 magno . . . habere: it is a great risk for them to be keeping. It was 
necessary to keep these slaves at customhouses, coast-guard posts, etc., to pre- 
vent smuggling and other frauds. 

74 2 conservaveritis: fut. perf. (cp. note on 67 10 ). Antithesis of frui and 
fructui (Gram. §§ 147 , a, 115 ). 

74 3 liberates: pred. ; with conservaveritis = them safe and set them 
free (Gram. § 73 ). 

74 5 extremum: as my last point. — proposueram: here ne . . . quidem 
has the meaning also . . . not, or not .. . cither. 

74 6 dicturus: he is referring to 69 17fF., the last point in his outline of 
headings for this part of the speech. — quod . . . pertinet: this second quod- 
clause is not rel. (as was the first) nor causal, but in appos. with illud, — the 
fact that it (the war), etc. 

74 7 pro . . . sapientia: lit. in proportion to your wisdom, i. e. with your 
usual wisdom ; a stereotyped compliment. 

74 8 diligenter: trans. as though an adj. with rationem, and observe that 
rationem habere with gen. has the same meaning as consulere with dat. (69 19), 
— have regard for, show consideration for. 

74 9 honestissimi atque omatissimi: respected and honorable. The equites 
as a class were men of wealth ; and great business enterprises, like this one of 
farming the revenues, would be handled by them, often through the formation 
of a company. Senators, though as a class wealthier than the equites, were 
forbidden to engage in such enterprises, on the principle that it was not well for 
the makers of laws to be able to profit by them financially. Et suggests that 
another class of persons will follow with et or nec. 

74 10 contulerunt: have transferred. Suas rationes et copias = invest- 
ments of their own (more lit. business interests and resources), besides farming the 
revenues, they have made other commercial or industrial investments in Asia. — 
ipsorum per se: entirely on their own account, i. e. apart from any question of 
state revenue. 

74 11 curae: Gram. § 115 . — si . . . duximus: note that this is virtually 
causal (Gram. § 264). 

74 13 qui exercet ilia: he means, of course, the knights. 

74 14 deinde: instead of an expected et, to balance that in line 8, we have 
deinde {in the second place). 

74 15 partim . . . partim: idiomatically used instead of alii . . . alii, in distrib. 
appos. with homines (cp. 47 6). negotiantur: as merchants, bankers, etc. 
in the province. But no senator could be personally thus engaged. Cp. next 
note. 

74 17 habent: for perf. ptep. with habeo cp. Gram. § 74 . A senator might 
invest his capital (pecunias) in companies managed by knights. — est . . . hu- 
manitatis vestrae . , . sapientiae: your kindness requires you to .. . your good 
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sense, to etc. (lit. it is of your kindness, etc.; cp. Gram. §119). The subj. of 
est is prohibere and then videre. 

74 18 eorum civium: not partitive (cp. Gram. § 126). 

74 20 a re publica seiunctam: without effect upon the country as a whole. — 
illud: this (with vos . . . reciperare in appos.). — primum: in the first place, cor- 
related with deinde in line 24. 

74 21 parvi refert; is of small consequence (Gram. §124). — publicanis 
omissis: if we should neglect the tax-farmers (Gram. § 153). 

74 22 neque . . . timorem: i. e. the original contractors would have lost 
their capital, while others would regard it as an unsafe investment because the 
government had not protected the publicani. To us it seems strange for a 
government to accept a lump sum in return for the privileges of collecting the 
taxes of a district ; but the Romans were accustomed to it, and in discussing the 
situation Cicero does not even suggest that there might be another way of meet- 
ing the dilTiculty. 

74 25 docuit: agrees with the nearer subj. Quod is now seen to be a rel. 
pron., what. For the First Mithridatic War cp. Introductory Note, 2-3. 

74 26 memoria: abl. of means. 

74 27 amiserunt: the time is defined (Gram. § 220). 

74 28 concidisse: collapsed. Crcd// (fides) naturally suffered when many who 
had lost heavily in Asia could not pay their creditors at Rome. 

74 29 amittere: keep the order, — impossible that in one state many, etc. — 
ut non . . . trahant: may be translated without dragging {involving, etc. 
(Gram. § 196). 

75 1 a quo, etc. : begin a new sentence, — then keep the country from this, etc. 

76 2 mihi credite id : bcliezfe me when I tell yon something (lit. believe this to me) . 

76 4 versatur: prevails, obtains (intrans.) ; sing., since fides is really in- 
cluded in the more comprehensive ratio pecuniarum, situation. Haec = 
our, or here among us. Argentarii (bankers) had their places of business in and 
around the Forum (Introd. § 48 ), esp. in the Tabernae (p. Ixi). — implicata . . . 
cohaeret: is intimately connected (lit.?). — illis . . . Asiaticis: the financial 
situation of Asia Minor. 

75 5 ilia: that (to harmonize with the trans. of pecuniis). — haec: our own. 
— ut . . . concidant: treat like ut non trahant in 74 29. 

75 6 eodem labefacta motu: because both stand on the ;ame foundation. 
When that is shaken, both fall. So a war scare in Europe will affect the price of 
stocks in New York. — videte num: consider whether. 

76 7 incumbere: as in 62 29. 

76 9 coniunctae . . . publica : which are bound up with the welfare of the state. 

76 10 defendantur: descr. clause. 

76 II genere belli: not 'the kind of war,’ but the character of the war, as in 
69 5. — dixi: I have finished speaking. 
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75 12 belli genus: here equiv. to bellum huius generis. 

75 15 in . . . est: hi this connection I must be exceedingly carefid. 

75 16 vobis: trans. after videantur, 1. 17, — not with contemnenda, matters 
of indifference {things to be disregarded). 

75 21 debeatur: lest Lucullus’ admirers might think him plighted, when 
Pompey is represented as the one able general available in this crisis, Cicero will 
here give due credit to the ex-commander. 

75 22 Mithridati: dat. of agent with ornatas. — omnibus . . . instructas: 
ftdly equipped and arrayed. 

75 23 fuisse: while it is true that Cicero sometimes uses forms like amatus 
fueram for amatus eram, fuisse may be used here to mark a time earlier than 
that of esse in line 24. The army had been mobilized, and now the city was 
being besieged. 

75 24 Cyzicenorum: trans. where it stands, — that of the Cyzicenes. Cyzicus 
was an important city on an island (later a peninsula) near the south shore of the 
Propontis (Sea of Marmora). The siege lasted through a winter, 74-73 b.c. 
(Introductory Note, 6). 

75 25 ipso: in person. 

75 27 libera vit: Mithridates was forced by Lucullus to raise the siege, and 
> escaped pursuit only with heavy losses (cp. 109 1 ff.). 

75 28 ducibus Sertorianis: abl. abs., with Sertorius’ men as officers. 

75 29 studio atque odio: keen hatred (lit.?). — raperetur: was being rushed. 
Kipling makes his galley slave say, ” we snatched her through the water.” 

75 30 depressam: Sertorius had sent from Spain at least one high oflicer 
to share the command of this fleet, which was to have attacked Italy and 
encouraged the remnants of the Marian party to renew the civil wars. It was 
defeated by Lucullus near Tenedos (opposite Troy) and again near Lemnos 
(Introductory Note, 7 ; cp. 109 4 ff.). 

76 5 referta: much stronger than its mate, ornata; hence ac is or I should 
say, as atque in 69 20. Trans, cities in whichy etc. Sinope was the real capi- 
tal of Mithridates. Cp. Introductory Note, 8. — pennultas: very many in 
number. 

76 6 uno . . . adventuque : simply by going to them and arriving in their neigh- 
borhood. Uno stands in contrast with permultas. Amisus, on the borders of 
Pontus, was captured after a long siege; inland towns, more quickly (Intro- 
ductory Note, 9). 

76 8 contulisse: Mithridates remained a fugitive in Cappadocia, under the 
reluctant protection of his son-in-law, Tigranes. Later he sought aid from the 
king of Parthia. — salvis . . . gesta: Lucullus’ success at this time was com- 
plete. Pontus became a Roman province. As the campaign was self-supporting, 
it made no demands on the allies or on the regular revenues (vectigalia). Salvis, 
etc. means without loss to the allies, etc. (cp. 47 27). 
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76 10 ita: used here for talia (as pred. to haec). 

76 11 nullo: cp. note on 19 13. — istorum: of those persons. In its forensic 
use iste can suggest anything from strong opposition to scorn and detestation. 
As the pronoun here refers to the senatorial party, we need not trans. it by 
the scathing terms appropriate to a Catiline or a Verres. The opposing party 
would use any slight to Lucullus as an argument against this bill and its object 
(i. e. causae). 

76 14 bellum: magnum bellum issubj.; reliquum is pred. 

76 17 dicitur : Cicero assumes that his hearers know the story of Medea (note 
ilia = the famous). Her country, Colchis, at the east end of the Black Sea, was 
a part of Pontus. 

76 18 in eis . . . persequeretur : freely, in the path of her father's pursuit. 

76 19 dissipavisse : when Jason eloped with Medea, taking the Golden 
Fleece and her young brother, they were about to be overtaken by her angry 
father, Aretes. Accordingly they killed the boy, Absyrtus, and scattered his dis- 
membered body. Se is indir. rcllex., her. — eorum . . . dispersa: lit. the scattered 
gathering of them — stopping to gather them, fuw here, now there. 

76 20 patrius: her father's (not Tatherly’). Lat. likes to use adjs. where to 
us the gen. would seem more natural. 

76 23 s\iperiore: refers again to the first war, as in 69 22 (reckoning two 
wars where we should count three). — Asia: not here limited to the province. 
— direptas . . . congesserat: trans. as though diripuerat et congesserat (Gram. 
§ 7;^). To keep the order of fugiens maximam vim . . . omnem reliquit, and to 
preserve the emphasis on omnem, we may say Jlceing with a great quantity, etc., 
... he left it all, etc. 

76 25 conligunt: Gram. § 239. The Romans too were engaged in a conlectio 
dispersa. 

76 27 tardavit: ilium is Ai^etes, contrasted with hos {our men). 

76 28 difiidentem . . . recreavit: encouraged, uplifted, and restored the de- 
spairing, doivneast, and ruined king. For rebus cp. Gram. § 107, h. .Nothing is 
said of the months which passed before he was given shelter. 

77 1 venit: when Tigranes refused to surrender Mithridates to the 
Romans, Lucullus began a brilliant campaign against Armenia (Introductory 
Note, 10). 

77 4 temptandas: should he provoked or challenged (by stern treatment, not 
by war). Neque . . . neque does not cancel the neg. numquam, — either . . . 
or even (Gram. § 40). 

77 6 opinio: the meaning of this whole phrase is fi.xed by what follows. 
Opinio is often merely fancy, delusion, or impression. 

77 7 fani: the temple of Bellona, in Comana, Cappadocia. 

77 10 adductum: belief that the Romans were bent upon looting the treas- 
ures of a well-knowTi temple made resistance seem like a holy war. Besides the 
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tear of conquest, then, they had this motive in addition (etiam alia, 1. 5 ), The 
meaning of gravis atque vehemens is now clear: serious and fanatical 

{excited) . 

77 11 magnae: omit atque in trans. (Gram. § 44, c). 

77 14 ceperat: the city was Tigranes’ capital, Tigranocerta, in northern 
Mesopotamia. Cp. Introductory Note, 10. 

77 15 secundis, etc. : had met with success in battles. 

77 16 commovebatur: there was, in fact, a serious mutiny, as a result of 
which the rest of Lucullus’ career in the East was a painful anticlimax. — 
suorum: for their families. 

77 17 non dicam: Cicero does not wish to tell the unvarnished tale of 
Lucullus’ failure in the end. — hie: at {on) this point. 

77 20 quaereretur: the ut-clause (result) as a subst. stands in appos. with 
illud (Gram. § 199). Extremum is pred., the outcome^ the upshot, ('icero does 
his best to soften the facts of the mutiny. 

77 22 iam confirmarat: i. e. interim co^hrmaverat. It is a year later. 

77 23 concesserant : they had retired before the advance of Lucullus and 
joined the king in his exile. 

77 25 multorum regum: furnished by, etc. 

77 26 iam . . . ut: now we know that this is almost sure to happen, — that, etc. 
(lit. ?). — regum . . . misericordiam: kings in distress (lit. the reverses of kings) 
find it easy to secure the aid and sympathy of many people, 

77 29 esse videatur: the result clause states one consequence of being a 
king, or of living in a kingdom — that the mere title of a king is revered. 

77 30 victus: equiv. to a temporal clause or after his defeat. 

77 31 incolumis: i.e. before that defeat. — optare: = sperare. Even may be 
added, since the position of the inf. is emphatic. Quantum = what (omitting 
tantum) ; lit. how much . . . {he) never, i. e. more than {he) ever. 

77 32 eo contentus: Gram. § 147 b. 

78 1 ut . . . attingeret: this subst. ut-clause explains eo — quod. For the 
reg. tense with postea quam cp. Gram. § 215. Condense the trans. of non fuit . . . 
attingeret into he was not satisfied with the unexpected good fortune of ever reach- 
ing that land after, etc. 

78 3 victorem: here treated as an adj. with exercitum. 

78 4 scribunt: historical poems (national epics) had been written by Nasvius 
and Ennius (died 169 b.c.) in the earliest period of Roman literature, and the 
latter’s epic {Annales) was known to every schoolboy. 

78 7 adferret: the imperator was Lucullus, whose legatus, Triarius, suffered 
an overwhelming defeat, 67 b.c., in western Pontus, at Zela (Introductory Note, 
ii). The disaster so disorganized the army that no courier was sent to report 
the defeat to the commander in chief, who learned of it from hearsay report 
(rumor ex sermone). 
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78 8 offensione : paired phrases are often so arranged that the more general 
(as in . . . male here, — just at that critical moment) is followed and explained by 
the more specific {the very serious reverse). 

78 9 pottiisset: an unreal cond. is implied (Gram. § 248). In spite of the 
defeat (tamen), he might have remedied the evils to some extent (aliqua ex 
parte). 

78 10 coactus, etc. : i. e. by vote of the assembly. — qui . . . putavistis: the 
antecedent is in vestro, yowr, which must be translated from you. The recall 
of Lucullus was further explained by politics at home, and by hostility in his 
camp to a stern disciplinarian and unbending aristocrat. — modum statuendum: 
that a limit should he set. Lucullus had been in command, not for the usual one 
year, but for seven years when a successor was appointed in 67 b.c. 

78 11 exemplo: abl. of accordance (Gram. § 142). — partim . . . dimisit: 
partim (old acc.) is here a subst. (cp. 74 15; Gram. § 125). The abl. phrase 
is descr. and pred. had served out their term of enlistment). Many of his 
veteran troops deserted. 

78 12 tradidit: Glabrio, Lucullus’ successor, showed such incompetence that 
Lucullus retained some part of his command (Introductory Note, 11 f.). 

78 13 ea . . . perspicite: with emphasis on coniectura, — this (or so much) 
you may infer for yourselves. 

78 14 factum putetis: sc. esse. Trans, putetis, yon are to think. 

78 IS potentissimi: Mithridates and Tigranes had won back nearly all that 
they had lost, and were carrying on a joint campaign (coniungant here is 
equiv. to are waging in common). 

78 17 pulso: quod proves to be the common object of four verbs. These four 
members form a resume of what he has been saying, since 76 13, on the impor- 
tance of the war; and as a number of points were to be mentioned, ea (1. 13) is 
plur. 

78 19 periculosum: he is summarizing the two points treated at length in 
§§ 6-ig and 20-26 respectively. The tenses are determined by fecisse; the 
pres, is required in Eng. 

78 21 esse videatur: the subst. ut-clause is the subj. of restat, — it remains 
for me^ as I think, to speak (Gram. § igg). 

78 23 haberetis: the wish, too good to come true (Gram. §§ 56, 188). — 
quemnam . . . putaretis: who (not 'whom’) you think (Gram. §55,d). The 
indir. quest, e.xplains haec deliberatio, — that it would be a difficult question (or 
hard to decide). 

78 25 nunc vero: but as it is (cp. nunc, 10 16). 

78 27 virtute: not prowess, but ability, capacity (Gram. § 152). — superarit: 
descr. clause; exaggeration (hyperbole, Introd. § 22, n, 7). Memoriam, records, 
is parallel in sense to gloriam, since history often ignores what was inglorious. 

78 28 possit: descr. clause. 
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78 29 sic : looks forward to the oportere clause, just as hoc or illud would 
have done. — in . . . oportere: that a commander in chief ought to possess, etc. 
Cp. note on 67 17. 

79 2 felicitatem: in virtutem we have the same broad meaning as in 78 27, 
but he will also take up other personal qualities (virtutes ; cp. 82 24 IT.). Aucto- 
ritatem = prestige, commanding personality. 

79 3 esse debuit : had a right to he. 

79 4 bello . . . hostibus: these two abl. phrases picture the circumstances 
(Gram. § 141). 

79 5 profectus est: Pompey’s father, Cn. Pompeius Strabo, commanded 
an army in the Social War (90-88 b.c.). At its outbreak Pompey and Cicero 
were boys of sixteen ; in 89 b.c. Cicero also served as a private (Introd. § 54). 

79 7 imperatoris : i. e. his father, who in the revolution headed by Cinna 
and the aged Marius again commanded an army, 87 b.c. After much hesitation 
on the part of its commander, this army finally sided against ("inna in the con- 
flicts at the gates of Rome. There Pompey’s father suddenly died. 

79 8 imperator: in 83 b.c. the young Pompey, now twenty-three, raised 
three legions in Picenum (where the family had large estates), marched into 
southern Italy, and placed his army at the disposal of Sulla, who had just re- 
turned from the East and the war with Mithridates. 

79 9 hoste . . . inimico: in translating bring out the contrast in meaning. 

79 10 concertavit: more contrasts. Quisquam is reg. after quam and si, or 
where a neg. is expressed or implied, as in 78 28. 

79 13 ad scientiem: to the mastery. 

79 16 triumphis: two triumphs are meant: that of 80 b.c., nominally over 
the Numidian Hiarbas, but in reality over Domitius and the remnant of Carbo’s 
party in Africa; and that of 71 b.c., over Spain (and Sertorius), on the eve of 
Pompey’s inauguration as consul. He was still only a knight, and had held none 
of the offices usually necessary. One might summarize the thought by saying 
that not only has Pompey been trained in the school of experience, but that he 
has been a brilliant pupil. 

79 17 in quo: descr. clause. 

79 18 civile: with bellum, 1. 20. 

79 19 mixtum . . . nationibus: as misceo implies the combination of things 
different in their nature, we may trans. involving not only Roman citizens hut 
also the most warlike native tribes. 

79 21 hostium: genera is in appos. with the wars just named. In Eng. wars 
of different types with different enemies. 

79 22 confecta: this and gesta agree with genera, but in sense refer rather 
to bella, involved in genera bellorum. 

79 23 militari: positam lit. means placed, i. e. contained, involved ; freely', knoum 
to strategy. — possit: descr. clause in indir. disc. The important word is scientiam. 
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as he is concluding his paragraph on that subject. The bellum civile included 
different struggles: with Cinna in Italy (87 B.c.), with Carbo and others 
(83-82 B.C.), with Lepidus (77 b.c.). For the wars in Africa and Spain cp. note 
on line 16. Many Marians had joined Sertorius in Spain. The servile bellum 
was that under Spartacus, already crushed, in fact, before Pompey returned 
from Spain, 71 b.c. ; while navale refers to the war with the pirates, 67 b.c. 

79 24 oratio par: ivords adequate to describe. Cicero here proceeds to estimate 
Pompey’s ability (virtuti), which is stressed by the position of the word. lam 
vero = moreover, and then. 

79 26 adferre: bring forward {as proof), tell. 

79 27 neque . . . existimantur: for the good qualities of a general are not only 
those which everyone thinks of (lit. arc commonly thought {to be such)). 

79 28 labor in negotiis: painstaking attention to details. — industria in 
agendo: strenuous activity. 

80 1 tanta . . . fuerunt: lit. are as great in him alone as they were not in all the 
other commanders. I'rans. yet he by himself has these qualities in greater measure 
than, etc. Notice how (jcero, while intimating that it lakes more than the 
standard qualities to make a great commander, yet stresses the point that 
Pompey has these foundation requirements in abundance. Not until 82 25 
does he begin to describe the special endowments which make Pompey a 
military genius. 

80 3 testis: i.c. to the facts just mentioned. 

80 4 liberatam: i. e. from the rule of Carbo and the others of the Marian 
party, after Sulla’s return from the East, 83 b.c., when Pompey sided with 
Sulla. 

80 5 non . . . celeritate: at the sudden arrival of Pompey the enemy’s 
attack melted away ; thanks to the swiftness of his strategy (consili celeritate) 
there was no need for the frightful ness of war (terrore belli). 

80 6 explicavit: Sicily was quickly won from the Marians by Pompey, and 
Carbo was put to death by him. Cinctam pictures the island as hemmed in, or 
encircled) explicavit, the release from the entanglement. 

80 7 oppressa: after having been overwhelmed. In the same year, 82 b.c., 
Pompey defeated the Marians under Domitius Ahenobarbus in Africa. 

80 9 patefactum est: he opened a new route over the Cottian Alps (the pass 
of Mont Genevre) in 77 b.c. It became a very important road. 

80 It conspexit: in Spain Pompey spent over five j^ears (77-71 b.c.) as 
commander against Sertorius, ajnd was far from successful in the earlier cam- 
paigns. — Italia: itemm et saepius= etiam atque etiam, recalling the fact that 
this long series, linked together by anaphora of testis (a very striking example of 
this figure), began with Italia (1. 3). 

80 12 premeretur: another allusion to the repulsive war with the slaves and 
gladiators under Spartacus (cp. 79 20). 
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80 13 absente: when he was out of the country. — exspectatione eius: by 

the anticipation of his coming. 

80 14 adventu: and when he did arrive. — sublatum ac sepultum: use the 
fig. meanings in trans., — ceased entirely (lit. was removed and buried). Cicero 
exaggerates the part of Pompey in the slave war. 

80 15 nimc vero iam: yeSy a-nd at this present moment. 

80 16 cum . . . portus: not only (the seas) in general , but also every bay and 
harbor on every strip of coast. Mediterranean waters alone are meant. 

80 20 qui non se . . . committeret : without exposing himself', descr. clause 
(Gram. § 174; cp. quin, § 21^^). 

80 22 navigaret: causal clause. One had only a choice between the perils 
of the sea (if one sailed after the close of navigation to avoid pirates) and the 
risk of being captured and sold into slavery. Referto . . . man marks the season 
of navigation {when the sea, etc.). For the case of praedonum cp. Gram. § 127. 

— vetus: the depredations of the pirates had been going on for many years. 
Caesar had been captured by them ten years before. 

80 23 arbitraretur : would have thought (Gram. § 57 ). 

80 25 annis: years {of his life). 

80 27 cui praesidio: Gram. § 115. 

80 31 longmqua: he is going to turn from distant events to troubles in Italy 
itself. 

80 32 populi Romar*i: Gram. § 128 . Fuit is repeated with feeling. Cp. 4 6 . 

81 1 defendere; referring to piratical raids even in Italy, before Pompey 
took command, 67 b.c. With bellare this is the subj. of fuit. 

81 3 dicam: this deliberative quest, lacks the usual signs, but expresses 
shame and indignation (Gram. §§ 32, e; 55, d). Note the strong contrasts. 

81 4 transmiserint: the cum-clause is adversative {when — in spite of the 
fact that). Brundisium (modern Brindisi) was the regular port of departure for 
Greece and the East. 

81 5 captos: for eos captos esse. — querar: same type of quest, as dicam. 

— redempti sint: we should say held for ransom. 

81 7 pervenerint: another sentence run in the same mould. Instead of duo 
praetores we have their fasces (six for each, when in a province) (Introd. §§ 24 
fin. ; 25 ; 22, n, g). 

81 10 quibus . . . ducitis: through which you draw the breath of life. 

81 11 sciatis: a fourth sentence on identical lines. Distant seaports are not 
to be mentioned in comparison with descents upjon Italian ports. Atque = and, 
in fact, or and that (Gram. § 44). As Italy was dependent upon imported grain, 
the appearance of pirates at Ostia, etc. was both a menace and a disgrace. 

81 12 ignoratis: this form of an-quest. rejects something as absurd or im- 
possible, — you surely are not unaware (Gram. § 32, d). 

81 13 inspectante praetore: under the eyes of a preetor. 
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81 14 direptum: Caieta (now Gaeta) was the chief harbor of southern La- 
tium, a portus celeberrimus {much frequented). 

81 15 sublatos: were carried oJJ\ probably a reference to a daughter of the 
famous orator M. Antonius, who triumphed over the pirates in 102 b. c. She was 
ransomed for a large sum. Nouns of relationship are often plur., although but 
one person may be meant. Gesserat is in a parenth. remark; hence ind. 
(cp. 68 25), 

81 16 Ostiense: at Ostia (cp, note on 76 20). In nam we have the elliptical 
use, i. e. 'I have mentioned these cases, /or Ostia speaks for itself’ (cp. note 
on 4 3). 

81 17 querar: cp. Gram. § 55, d. 

81 18 inspectantibus vobis: Ostia was only fifteen miles from the city. 

81 19 praepositus esset: dcscr. clause. The consul’s name is unknown. 

81 20 pro: not the prep. See Vocab. 

81 22 Tiberinum: cp. note on Ostiense, 81 16. 

81 23 ei: emphatically repeats vos (i. e. you^ I say). Note contrasts in 
lines 22-24, esp. that between the Tiber mouth and the Strait of Gibraltar 
(Oceani ostium). For the tense of audiatis cp. Gram. § 68. Looking back as far 
as line;, note the repetition in each sentence of the word praedones, — a kind 
of burden running through the whole passage. 

82 2 non simt: a me is more forcible than the usual mihi (Gram. § 114, a). 

82 3 tarn brevi tempore: Cicero notes the unusual fact that, under Pompey, 

a government enterprise went through with the promptness of a business deal 
(implied in obeundi . . . studio). 

82 4 quam celeriter: quam alone would be sufficient ; celeriter is inserted for 
symmetry with brevi tempore. With navigavit it may be trans. sped overseas, 
thus including the meaning of celeriter in the verb; cp. 43 24, quam . . . mani- 
festo. Impetus = onset, represented (with personif.) as sailing over the sea. 

82 5 qui: for . . . he. 

82 8 frumentaria subsidia: he means sources of grain supply, granaries (in 
fig. sense), 

82 11 confirmata: agreement with the nearer Gallia avoids ambiguity. He 
refers to the old province, conquered 125-118 b.c., which Caesar calls provincia 
and provincia nostra (Provence and Languedoc). There were at this time two 
Spanish provinces, Citerior and Ulterior. — Illyrici marls: the eastern side of 
the Adriatic. 

82 12 duo maria: the two seas are Mare Superum (Adriatic ; here its western 
side) and Mare Inferum (Tuscan, or Tyrrhenian, Sea). 

82 13 ipse: contrasting Pompey’s own action with the action of those who 
carried out his orders to guard the seas and Roman possessions. 

82 14 autem . . . die: while on the forty-ninth day from the date of his depar- 
ture {or forty-eight days after he sailed from) (Gram. § 200 ). 
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82 15 Ciliciam: Cilicia was the home of most of tlie pirates, who had organ- 
ized there a regular buccaneer government. Cp. the Barbary pirates of about 
1800 . 

82 16 partim . . . partim: here equiv. to aut . . . aut. 

82 18 idem: he likewise. — Cretensibus: this dat. with ademit must be trans- 
lated from (Gram. § 112). It is needed again after imperavit in line 20 (Gram. 
§ 107, d) ; though as impero with dat. and acc. mciins, demand or requisition, we 
must trans. /row them. But both 'from’s’ are used out of deference to Eng., 
as the Lat. really means that for the (.'retans he did not take away the hope of 
making terms of surrender, and that to the Cretans he issued the demand — 
hostages, -que (1. 20) may be translated hut, as often, between a neg. and a pos. 
statement (Gram. §43 fin.). As Pompe}'’s command gave him authority over 
all the coasts, and for fifty miles inland, conflicts of authority with provincial 
governors were inevitable. After Metellus had spent two years in conquering 
(Tcte (which had allied itself with the pirates), the Cretans attempted to secure 
more favorable terms of surrender by dealing with Pompey, then on the southern 
coast of Asia Minor (cp. 86 15 fif.). 

82 22 premebantur: this appos. rel. clause explains dispersum (Gram. 
§ 168 , a). — Cn. Pompeius . . . confecit: in Eng. the voice should be pass., to 
retain the order of the sentence. 

82 24 virtus imperatoris: excellence {capacity) of a commander, — in a single 
word, generalship. Haec gathers up the preceding statement of Pompey’s 
achievements. Its attraction to the gender of the pred. virtus is reg. (Gram. 
§ 12 ). Est is emphatic, — is indeed. We look for a contrast to follow. 

82 25 quid? ceterae: after many illustrations to prove that Pompey has all 
the standard requirements of a general, C'icero now proceeds to enlarge upon 
his special talents. — paulo ante: refers to 79 28 ff. 

82 27 bellandi virtus: the fighting quality (Gram. § 120). 

82 28 artes eximiae: artes, like virtutes, very often has the meaning quali- 
ties, traits of character. Eximiae is attrib. to artes, while administrae and comites 
are preds. — I'he minor qualities are personif. as a retinue in attendance on 
the main requirement, bellandi virtus. 

83 1 quanta . . . imperatores: trans. how great . . . ought generals to possess 
(Gram. § 145 ). The innocentia of generals, provincial governors, etc. has a spe- 
cial sense: integrity, honesty (opp. avaritia). 

83 3 temperantia: self-control in general, one of the four cardinal virtues; 
innocentia is a special application of it. Note the anaphora. 

83 4 quae . . . qualia sint = et qualia ea sint. Qualia = how remarkable. In 
— in the case of. 

83 5 summa sunt : exist in full perfection, or arc of the highest order. 

83 6 aliorum contentione: comparison (of Pompey) with other men lb 
appreciate Pompey’s merits, he must be compared with other men. 
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83 8 putare, etc. : consider in any class (= of any standing or repute). 

83 9 venierint: descr. clause. Do not confuse veneo with venio. To contrast 
Pompey’s honesty with the corrupt practices of others, he mentions the sale of 
commissions. 

83 10 cogitare: leave the constr. of the inf. in suspense for the moment. In 
inquiring about a man’s patriotism one could ask, Quid magnum de re publica 
cogitat? (cp. 37 5 f. ; Gram. § 97 ). 

83 12 diviserit: descr. clause. A corrupt provincial governor might use mili- 
tary funds to bribe olTicials at Rome, in order to prolong his term. 

83 13 reliquerit: i. e. invested with some banker at interest (in quaestu). 
Returning now to cogitare and its constr., we see that it must depend upon 
possumus . . . putare (1. 7), but that the common meJining of the latter {think) 
has now displaced the special sense reckon or consider used with ullo in numero, 
— a zeugma (cp. Introd. § 22, n, 5). 

83 14 videamini, etc. ; makes it clear that you recognize men who, etc. 
(lit.?). 

83 15 fecerint: descr. clause. Eos may be supplied as obj. of agnoscere. The 
sense of agnoscere = identify forbids us to take qui, etc. as an indir. quest. 

83 16 nisi qui . . . voluerit: unless {it be one) who wishes (lit. shall have 
wished). 

83 18 ventum sit: they have come. Lat. uses the impers. pass, where the 
thing done is the important thing, not those who do it. In Lat. there's a fight 
would be pugnatur. Hut freq. in translating the best way is to turn it into the 
act., as in the present instance. It is possible to c.xplain the mood of ventum sit 
as an integral part of the indir. quest, depending on ignorat. 

83 21 recordamini : impv. He has in mind extravagant demands made by 
the great man when he traveled to or from his province. 

83 22 existimetis: this indir. quest, presupposes a deliberative question; 
each asks for himself, Quid fieri existimem? What am I to suppose happens? 
Cp. 78 14 (Gram. § 55, 

83 24 deletas: we see that pluris is to be taken with civitates as well as 
urbis, and should be repeated in translating. Give deletas its lit. meaning with 
urbis, and the fig. meaning {financially ruined) with sociorum civitates (zeugma ; 
cp. note on 83 13). Observe the contrasted terms: armis, hibernis, etc. 
(antitheses). Troops in winter quarters might do great damage to the town. 

83 26 continet: Gram. § 173 . For se ipse cp. Gram. § 27 . — iudicando: the 
governor of a province was chief justice as well as military commander. Severus 
is not 'severe,’ but strict. • 

83 28 ceteris: Gram. § 106. Hie, in this situation, under these conditions, 
refers to his sketch of corrupt practices (83 7 ff.). 

83 29 pervenerint: descr. clause, showing why one cannot wonder. Trans, 
as though a cum-clause. — non . . . quidem : not oidy not, ... but not even. 
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The second not is unexpressed in Lat. when both the contrasted words, as manus 
and vestigium here, are subjs. of the same verb (dicatur). Cp. 29 2 ; Gram. § 41. 
Manus, hand, refers to looting and other deeds of violence ; xesimam, footprint, 
has especial reference to trampling down crops. The sings, add emphasis : not 
a hand, not a foot of that great army has wrought damage to any friendly 
inhabitant. 

83 31 hibement: behave in their winter quarters. 

83 32 perferuntUT, etc. : i. e. we hear by .. . letters how, etc. 

84 2 permittitur : is permission given. Cupienti is indef. : anyone who desires 
to be lavish. Pompey’s army pays its way. The gens, hiemis and avaritiae are 
of different kinds : obj. and subj. (possess.) respectively, i. e. refuge from and 
refuge for (Gram. §§ 117-119). 

84 4 age veto: well then, a formula of transition, regardless of number. 

84 6 inventum putatis: here invenio= acquire, gain, not fmd. 

84 8 aliqui: here equiv. to some particidar. 

84 11 aliquam: cp. the last note. Trans, no avarice, etc. 

84 12 ad delectationem: i. e. to enjoy the charms of some picturesque 
location. Amoenitas is charm (of a beautiful place). — Sid cognitionem; i. e. to 
make a tourist’s acquaintance with it. 

84 13 denique . . . ipse: what is more (denique) not even (ipse) hard service, 
etc. ; a climax. — signa et tabulas: statues and paintings. 

84 15 arbitrantur: Roman provincial governors often used every means to 
enlarge their private art collections. Verres was the classical example (Introd. 
§ 60; cp. pages i2()ff.). Do not confuse visenda with videnda. To describe 
Pompey as indifferent to Greek art was a popular stroke on Cicero’s part. 

84 18 intuentur: they regard Pompey as one (sicut aliquem) almost divine, 
— dropped from the skies. 

84 19 continentia, etc. : that there really were .. .of such self-restraint formerly, 
a thing which. 

84 23 habebamus: the clause merely marks the lime (Gram. § 220). Tem- 
perantia was the more comprehensive term (cp. note on 83 3). For ea, such (i. e. 
as we see in Pompey), cp. hac, 1. 19. 

84 25 privatonim: aditus becomes sing, {access) in Eng., while the Lat. plur. 
marks the separate instances. He had already mentioned Pompey’s accessibility 

(facilitas) at 83 3. 

84 26 aliorum: inflicted by others. To say ’wrongs of others’ would not give 
the right impression. The gen. is subj. (Gram. § 117). 

84 28 iam: again equiv. to iam vero, moreover; cp. 43 10. — quantum . . . 
valeat: how wise he is, and what an impressive and eloquent speaker (lit. ?). 

84 29 in quo . . . imperatoria: treat as a parenth., — (a capacity) which of 
itself gives a certain distinction appropriate to a high commander (lit.?). For the 
tense of valeat cp. Gram. § 67. 
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84 30 loco : the Rostra. Cognostis = cognovistis ; a short form used for the 
sake of the rhythm. This sentence develops the thought of quanto ingenio, 
83 3. 

84 31 fidem vero eius: transition, — but as for his honor (83 3). 

84 32 iudicarint: another short form, preferred for the rhythm’s sake. The 
descr. clause gives a reason : when, etc. (Gram. § 178 ). 

85 1 tanta est: iam is again equiv. to moreover, with humanitate placed 
first, to contrast with fides, — he is so kindly. — difficile dictu sit: Gram. 
§ 93, 

85 3 dilexerint: the two ptcps., pugnantes and victi, are equiv. to cum-clauses 
{while . . . when) (Gram. § 77 ). — quisquam dubitabit: almost equiv. to nemo 
dubitabit. Cicero would have been embarrassed if someone had taken him lit. 
and replied, Ego dubitabo! Cp. the confident Will somebody (aliquis) help me ? ” 
with the nearly hopeless "Won’t anybody (quisquam) help me?” 

85 4 permittendum sit: Gram. § 212 . 

85 6 esse videatur: having now gone through that list of virtues and powers 
in 83 1-4, Cicero, in closing the paragraph, gives a general conclusion in ques. 
form. 

85 9 re: Gram. § 152 . — plurimum possit: is very strong (not, as more com- 
monly, has great poiver). Auctoritas is prestige, the respect he commands. 

85 12 ignorat: its obj. is pertinere, with its modifiers, including subjs. in 
the form of indir. quests., — that it is of great importance for . . . what, etc. 

85 13 contemnant= non metuant, 

85 15 commoveri: are aroused-, upon this depends the result clause with its 
four verbs, which may become nouns in Kng. {to fear or indifference, etc.). In 
tantis rebus, 1 . 1 2 , means simply at critical moments, and ut is not to be connected 
with tantis. Obviously metuant and contemnant picture the possible reactions 
of the hostes toward an imperator, while in oderint and ament we have the effect 
on the socii. 

85 16 clarius fuit: igitur is merely then, — i. e. granted that our generals’ 
reputation abroad is of great moment, who then has a higher repute than 
Pompey ? 

85 17 id quod: refers to tanta . . . fecistis. For the idea that prestige is 
created by the giving of office, cp. 67 18. 

85 18 fecistis: i. e. in giving him military commands and civil offices, esp. the 
consulship for 70 b.c. For the meaning of an vero cp. note on 81 12 . 

85 19 pervaserit : result clause. Quo, rel. adv., is equiv. to ut eo, or ut in earn. 

85 22 sibi: as their choice. 

85 23 depoposcit: the clause defines the time. He is recalling the passage 
of the Gabinian Law of 67 b.c.; cp. Introd. § 62 . For the gen. with commune 
cp. Gram. § 128 . The temples meant in line 21 are those of Concord, Saturn, 
Castor and Pollu.x, Vesta (see page l.xi). 
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85 24 non dicam: refrain from saying\ for this ut non cp. Gram. § 193. — 
aliorum exemplis: illustrations {drawn from the lives) of other men. 

85 26 sumantur: freely, let us take our illustrations (Gram. §55, b). — qui 
quo die; in Pmg. who on what day becomes for on the day on which he. 

85 27 imperator: has an emphatic position. 

85 28 ex: coming after. 

85 29 nomine: with unius hominis as possess, gen. (obj. gen. witli spe at 
the same time; Gram. §§ ii8f.). In Kng. owing to the confidence inspired by 
one man’s name. 

85 30 potuisset: there is no si-clause for this unreal conclusion, but it is 
implied in the words pax, etc., equiv. to *if there had been a prolonged 
peace, with (in) the utmost,’ etc. (Gram. § 248). Profiteers had been hoarding 
foodstuffs; but when they heard of Pompey’s appointment, they scrambled to 
get rid of their wares. Cp. the story of the siege of Samaria in 2 Kings vii. 

86 2 invitus admonui : have reluctantly reminded you, rdevrin^ to his allusion 
to the defeat at Zela, 78 5 ff. (cp. note on 78 7). 

86 4 haberet: the three verbs of the cum-clausc are bound together by 
socii, hostium, provincia, not by conjs. (asyndeton). — Asiam: the provincia 
of the previous clause ; emphasis by position. 

86 5 temporis: emergency, he means just at that very critical moment. 

86 6 attulisset: Pompey had reached Cilicia, the pirate state. Ad eas 
regiones = to that quarter (or part of the ivorld). 

86 9 quisquam dubitabit: cp. note on 85 3. — virtute: by {the actual exer- 
cise of) his ability. — perfecturus sit: ivill accomplish', Gram. § 70 fin. 

86 10 auctoritate: by {the mere power of) his prestige. — ^ertecent: this may 
be a descr. clause, or attracted by the indir. quests. 

86 12 defenderit: like perfecerit as regards mood. — age vero: as in 84 4.— 
ilia res . . . quod : this fact . . . that. — quantum . . . auctoritatem : what 
prestige, obj. 

86 13 declarat: reveals. 

86 16 communi: as a subst. commune = ; here a province. — 

cum . . . esset; for noster imperator, a general of ours, cp. 78 16; for Metellus 
and the situation in Crete cp. 82 18 ff. and note. 

86 19 dixerunt: but they had their own reasons, and it was not merely a 
tribute to Pompey’s auctoritas (cp. note on 82 18). Ultimas e.xaggcrates his 
distance from Crete. — quid?; again, or to take another instance. 

86 21 misit: while Pompey was commanding an army in Spain against 
Sertorius, 76-72 b.c. — eum: in appos. with the preceding legatum, — the man 
whom, etc. or the man, I meaft, whom, etc. 

86 22 ei: this word being in strong contrast with Pompeius, no conj. is re- 
quired in Lat. In translating insert but or while. Pompey was a rival of his 
chief, the proconsul, another Metellus (Q. Metellus Pius; cp. Ill 13) ; and the 
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latter’s friends, thinking he had been slighted (as is shown by potissimum) gave 
out that only a spy had been sent to Pompey. — ad . . . missum: subj. of 
erat, that he had been sent to him rather than to anyone else. 

86 24 potestis . . . existimetis : the grammatical relation of the units of this 
sentence is shown in the following scheme, which will also serve as a guide to 
trans. The essential framework of the sentence is in heavy type : 

Potestis igitur iam constituere, Quirites, 

quantum existimetis hanc auctoritatem valituram esse 

apud illos rcges 

(et) quantum (existimetis earn valituram esse) 
apud exteras nationes 

amplificatam 

multis postea rebus gcstis 
magnisque vcstris iudiciis. 

Quantum . . . valituram esse = what effect . . . unll have. Amplificatam = 
that it has been increased (agreeing with auctoritatem). Multis . . . gestis= by 
his numerous later exploits. Notice how the verbs, as ever, guide one on ; potes- 
tis to constituere, constituere to quantum existimetis, and so on. An expert 
reader does not do all this, but maneuvers to keep the Lat. order and em- 
phasis, while he checks results by keeping a vigilant eye on the grammatical 
structure. 

86 28 reliquum est: the subj. is the ut-clause (cp. restat ut, 78 20). — 
quam: something which. 

86 29 meminisse: asyndeton. Insert but which in trans. — de: in the 
case of. 

86 30 sicut . . . deorum: belongs with timide . . . dicamus and should be 
translated after it. The feeling that one must not lx)ast of good luck, and that 
it may not be safe even to mention it, is very ancient. With est sc. dicere (from 
dicamus), as subj. ; as it is proper for men to speak of a power belonging to the 
gods. — timide et pauca: reverently and briefly. 

87 4 esse commissos: they were repeatedly (saepius) called to the com- 
mand. The generals named fall into two pairs — (i) from the Second Punic War: 
Fabius Maximus the Delay er and Claudius Marcellus, who captured Syracuse; 
( 2 ) of more recent date: Scipio Africanus the Younger, destroyer of Carthage, 
and Marius (cp. 92 10, 12; 6'3 7, ll). 

87 5 viris, etc. : some . . . men have really had. 

87 7 fortuna: emphasized by position at the end (cp. the verb at the be- 
ginning) and by suspense due to the insertion of three ad-phrases between 
quaedam and its noun. — adiuncta: assigned to them for (or which ivas, etc.). 

87 8 agimus: note quo de for the usual de quo. Loquimur would refer to a 
less formal discussion than agimus. 

87 9 dicam: the ut-clause explains hac { = such) moderatione. 
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87 10 videamur, etc. : show myself mindful . . . hopeftd for the future. 

87 13 domi militiae: Gram. § 154, c, 3 ; the absence of a conj. is common. — 
terra marique: Gram. § 154, 6, 4. 

87 14 adsenserint : the ut-clause, {or) how, etc., is another indir. quest. 

87 16 obsecundarint: each of the four members (from ut on) has its own 
verb, though all are synonyms. — dicam: contrast with what he is not going to 
say {praeteritio, Introd. § 22, «, 6) makes hoc= only this (no conj.). — brevissime: 
in the fewest words. 

87 18 auderet optare: rel. result clause, — as to venture to hope (Gram. § 175). 
— quot et quantas : as is all Eng. needs. 

87 19 quod: a connecting rel. 

87 22 debetis: the subst. ut-clause is the obj. of velle and optare, synonyms 
at the close. While this sentence can be worked out like 86 24, it is rather easier 
to preserve the order : that this may be his lasting possession, Quirites, for the 
sake both . . . and . . . you ought, etc., 7^5/ as you are doing. 

87 24 possit: the cum-clause is causal. 

87 27 fortuna: note the enumeration in four phrases (no conjs.). — boni: 
blessing (Gram. § 125). 

87 28 oblatum et datum est, etc. : synonyms add impressiveness. 

87 29 conferatis: apply, the subst. quin-clause is obj. of dubitatis, a verb 
which usually has the inf. when it means hesitate, as it does here (Gram. §§ 90, 
212). The uncommon constr. gives a better rhythm. The quest, dubitatis = 
num dubitatis (Gram. § 32, e). 

88 2 erat . . . mittendus: the ind. is reg. in the conclusion of an unreal 
cond. if the periphrastic is required, — Iw ivould be the man for you to choose and 
send (Gram. § 253). 

88 4 adiungatur: in nunc, as it is, we have returned to reality; cp. 10 16. 
The nature of the cum-clause will appear as we read on. Opportunitas = ad- 
vantage. — ut . . . possit: the three ut-clauses are subst. clauses in appos. with 
opportunitas, and the cum-clause is seen to be causal {when, sifice). For the 
commanders meant in qui habent (exercitum) cp. note on 78 12. 

88 7 ducibus, etc. : under the leadership, etc. Cp. 76 28. 

88 9 committamus: deliberative quest. (Gram. § 55, d). Cetera (bella) are 
Pompey’s previous wars, including that against the pirates. — regium: against 
the kings. 

88 10 clarissimus: from the introductory at Cicero’s hearers would at once 
know that he is now taking up the opinion of an opponent (Gram. § 50, e). 
£nim is affirmative, in fact, to be sure. — amantissimus rei publicae : most 
patriotic, as in 37 3. — vestris: . . . adfectus freely, who has received ... at 
your hands. 

88 12 summis omamentis . . . praeditus: who enjoys the highest distinc- 
tions. 
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gatherings of the people in the Forum (Introd. § 38). Pompey was not actually 
named in the bill proposed by Gabinius. 

89 1 fecisti: from the Rostra too Hortensius had opposed concentration of 
power in the hands of one man. There is a hint in all this that Cicero may have 
been a little bored by his rival’s eloquence. For quid introducing a following 
quest, cp. Gram. § 30. 

89 3 valuisset: modified by turn (emphasized by position in advance of si 
and by separation from valuisset). Trans, hut tell me^ for heaven's sake, if at 
that time, etc. Vera causa means true interests. 

89 5 teneremus: Cicero argues merely from the success of concentrated 
authority in the war with the pirates, and ignores the danger that a general- 
issimo might become a dictator or a tyrant. 

89 6 capiebantur: cp. his statements in §§32-33 (Gram. §220; here a 
customary action). For -que with a third term cp. Gram. § 43. 

89 7 commeatu: intercourse, traffic, further defined by the ex-phrase {with 
the provinces, we should say; but most important was what cAme from them, 
— supplies and materials of various kinds). Thus we may trans. imports. For 
the abl. of separation cp. Gram. § 134. 

89 10 possemus: emphasizing the fact that no business could any longer 
(iam) be carried on overseas. 

89 12 Atheniensium : sc. civitatem. So with Carthaginiensium (1. 13) and 
Rhodiorum (1. 17). — satis: rather. 

89 13 dicitur: after the Persian Wars, Athens gained control of the Aegean 
and became a great maritime power. 

89 14 qui . . . valuerunt: whose strong navy made them supreme upon the 
seas (lit.?). 

89 16 valuerunt: Carthage long dominated the Mediterranean, until her 
power was broken by Rome in the Second Punic War (218-201 b.c.). 

89 21 remansit: in the period of Roman conquest in Macedonia and Asia, 
Rhodes had an excellent navy and a large carrying trade. Disciplina navalis 
may be translated naval traditions, seamanship ; gloria also is modified in sense 
by navalis, without actual agreement. T'or the rhetorical fig. praeteritio cp. 
Introd. § 22, n, 6. 

89 24 defenderet: rel. result clause (Gram. § 175). Aliquam, etc. a good 
(large) part of its territory. 

89 25 legem Gabiniam: cp. 88 28 f.; Introd. § 62. — cuius . . . perman- 
serit: descr. clause. Invictum much exaggerates Roman naval successes. — ac : 
or rather or and in fact (Gram. § 44). 

90 1 caruit: was deprived of (for parte cp. Gram. § 134). Since the earlier 
prowess of the Roman people is contrasted with its later inefficiency, cuius 
(89 25) is equiv. to cum eius, although {in spile of the fact that) . . . its. UtilitatiS; 
material advantages, referring to commerce and the like. 
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90 2 Antiochum . . . Persenque: in the war with Antiochus the Roman navy, 
aided by the Rhodian fleet, played a very important part (igi-igo b.c.). In 
that with Perseus (Perses) the Roman fleet cooperated, but with small credit 
(171-168 B.C.), as the Macedonian king had no navy. 

90 5 vicerunt: the best-known victories over Carthage on the sea were in 
the First Punic War, esp. that off the .(Egates Islands. But the Roman fleet did 
good service in the siege of Syracuse (214-212 b.c.) and that of Carthage (147- 
146 B.C.). Strict truth would have required the orator to mention one great 
defeat, off Drepana (249 b. c.). — ei; we, I say (cp. note on 81 23). — iam: any 
longer (cp. 89 9). 

90 7 habebamus: used to keep (Gram. § 74). 

90 8 salvos praestare : = tutos habere ; change of words for variety. 

90 9 posita: Delos, in the Aegean, and the smallest of the Cyclades, was 
highly revered as the birthplace of Apollo and Diana. 

90 10 commeabant: esp. after the fall of Corinth (146 B.c.) Delos became 
one of the chief centers of Mediterranean commerce. Cp. commeatu, 89 7. 

90 1 1 nihil timebat: protected by the sanctity of its temples. Bring out the 
contrast by inserting although before the trans. of posita, etc. In 69 b.c. Delos 
was ravaged by pirates, and its sanctuaries were destroyed. Cicero omits also 
to mention that Mithridates’ admiral had plundered the island twenty years 
before, slaying thousands of the inhabitants and many Italian merchants. 

90 1 3 carebamus *. i. c. could no longer use. Idem serves the same purpose 
as ei in the preceding sentence, I. 5 ; we, I tell you. As the Appian Way, lead- 
ing to Hrundisium (Brindisi), was the main route to the East, its abandonment 
(wherever it ran along the coast) for fear of pirates was a crowning disgrace. 

90 16 omatum: for two hundred and seventy-two years the rostra of cap- 
tured ships from the licet of Antium had adorned the front of the speakers' 
platform. 

90 17 turn: referring to eis temporibus, 1. 14, and recalling the turn in 89 1. 
The apostrophe (Q. Hortensi) is not a proof that Hortensius was present. 

90 18 ceteros: be careful to connect with te inline 17 and not with populus 
Romanus. 

90 19 sentiebatis, etc. : i. e. your red {honed) opinions, emphasizing at the 
end the idea with which the sentence began, i. e. bono animo, in good faith, or 
with the best intentions. — in salute communi: in {a case of) the common welfare, 
where we say when (or where) the welfare of dl was involved. 

90 21 obtemperare: be guided by (lit. obey). Dolori = indignation qt feelings. 

90 22 unus annus: 67 b.c. Anaphora joins the group of three together. 

90 24 imperare: with vere videremur, were rightly regarded as the rders of, 
etc. — quo . . . Gabinio : for this reason it seems to me that the opposition which 
has been niade hitherto is even more outrageous — opposition, shdl I say, to 
Gabinius, etc. 
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90 27 ne . , . Gabinius: to prevent the appointment of Gabinius as legatus. 
This neg. purpose clause implies an effort to prevent; hence the trans. of 
ne by to prevent. In general it was illegal to appoint the proposer of a law 
to a position created under that law. — expetenti, etc. : though he begged a>id 
pleaded. 

90 29 quern velit: descr. clause. The Gabinian Law appears to have given 
the general in command power to appoint his own legati. — impetret: Gram. 
§ 176. Idoneus non est = indignus est. The form of the quest., beginning with 
utrum (omit in trans.), foreshadows a similar quest, about another person or 
persons to follow. Both postulat and impetret are provided with an obj. by 
quern velit. 

90 31 eduxerint: adversative clause; enm = ivhcreas, when (Gram. § 230). 

91 1 gloriae: with expers, — ought ... to have no share in, etc. 

91 2 periculo: the risk to Gabinius’ political aspirations, if his bill had been 
rejected, would have been considerable. — constitutus: commander and army 
are considered as one creation of the Gabinian Law; hence the sing. rel. and 
verb, In Eng. use two verbs : that comnuinder who ivas appointed and that army 
which was created. 

91 4 nomino, etc. : for all of whom I have only the highest respect, — a standing 
fortnula used when one wished to show regard, or at least the desire not to 
offend. Metellus was at this time commanding in Crete. The others are of no 
consequence, except Lentulus (cp. 95 24) . 

91 5 potuerunt: he is citing examples of other men who had been tribunes 
and in the next year legati. Precedents are stated in quest, form, as in 3 19 ff. It 
does not appear, however, that Falcidius, etc. proposed the measures by which 
they profited. Hence the cases were not really parallel. 

91 6 diligentes : particular, punctilious (about the law in Gabinius’ case). 

91 8 constituit: for quern cp. qui in line 2. — debebat, etc. : ought to enjoy 
high authority (descr. abl.) with (lit. in, in the case of) (cp. note on 20 5). Cicero 
would have the legal restriction appear unreasonable. Gabinius could be 
appointed if Manilius’ bill became a law. Cp. notes on lines 14, 19. 

91 9 de . . . legando: about his appointment as legatus. — relaturos: for the 
relatio of a presiding magistrate cp. Introd. § 33. The consuls are Lepidus and 
Volcacius Tullus. 

91 10 relaturum: as a praetor had the right to do. 

91 12 defendam, etc. : freely, /rm defending the right bestowed by your favor. 
The people are represented as impatient of the restriction which prevented 
Gabinius’ appointment. Cp. Gram. § 210 and (for vobis) § 147, b. 

91 13 audiam: listen to. For the tribune’s veto cp. Introd. § 26. — de qua: 
connecting rel., — atid about this. 

91 14 etiam atque etiam: lit. again and again. We should say, 'they will 
think twice.’ Tribunes (or higher magistrates) who threaten a veto will weigh 
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the risk of popular disapproval. The adoption of the proposed law will make 
Manilius, not Gabinius, ineligible for such an appointment. 

91 16 iinus . . . socius ascribitur: is {to be) reckoned as Pompey's only part- 
ner, i. e. the only partner in the war with the pirates linked with Pompey in the 
popular mind is Gabinius. — belli . . . gestarum: in the exploits of the naval 
war] hendiadys (cp. Introd. § 22, n, 12). 

91 18 suscipiendum : Gram. § 80. — detulit, etc. : assigned {committed) . . . 
to a single commander. 

91 19 delatum . . . confecit: make the ptcps. into clauses, — after it had 
been assigned to him, took charge of it atui brought it to a successful close. Gabinius 
was, in fact, sent out as legatus to Pompey, and, though corrupt and rapacious, 
he reached the consulship in 58 b.c. 

91 20 reliquum est ut . . . dicendum esse videafur: try to make real Eng. 
out of the absurdly lit. ' it remains that it is evident that it must be spoken.’ 
For reliquum est ut cp. 86 28 and note on 78 21. In the two abls. auctoritate 
et sententia we have the common practice of adding a second noun to make 
clear in which particular sense the first noun is intended. He means the view 
(sententia) which has the support of Catulus. Cp. note on 88 13. 

91 21 qui cum: = nam cum ille. — quaereret; i. e. at the time when he 
spoke against the bill of (iabinius. 

91 22 si . . . si Eng. requires if .. . and if (or and then). — omnia poneretis: 
laid all the responsibility. In dir. disc, poneretis would be ponetis, a simple fut. 
cond. Its dependence on quaereret turns it into the subjv. 

91 23 factum esset: in dir. disc, factum erit (Gram. § 290). The euphe- 
mism si quid, etc. is common, to avoid a direct reference to death : and if 
then something should happen to him. For eo cp. Gram. § 138. — habituri, etc. : 
on whom you would place your hopes. — cepit: received. 

91 24 dignitatis: interlocked order. 

91 25 eo ipso: Catulus. Trans, simply him. — dixistis: the cum-clause is 
explanatory, rather than temporal, — in that, or in the fact that (Gram. § 222). 

91 28 in hoc ipso: on this particular question. 

91 29 vita: quo minus with the ind. has shown clearly that this will be a 
proportional sentence, with eo, hoc, or some other demonstr. term to follow ; 
i. e. the less certain, etc. (Gram. § 151). But Eng. would be apt to avoid this as 
stiff, and say 'but the fact that human life is uncertain and brief is the very 
reason why,’ etc. 

92 1 per deos, etc. : 'I will allow you to do that’ in Lat. might be id facere 
per me tibi licebit. 

92 2 virtute: Gram. § 147, a. Enjoy is here equiv. to have the benefit of. — 
at enim: freely, hut, it is objected. — ne . . . fiat, etc. : the words of objectors, a 
conservative slogan. For the mood cp. Gram. § 55, b. 

92 5 paruisse: had regard for. Non dicam is one of the forms to introduce 
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the fig. called praeteritio, often more effective than detailed mention (cp. note 
on 89 21 ). — ad . . . accommodasse ; adapted new measures to new situations 
(lit.?). 

92 7 Hispaniense: another praeteritio in non dicam, etc. He refers to the 
last war with Carthage and th^t with Numantia (cp. 63 8 ). 

92 9 minitabantnr : Gram. § 291 . 

92 10 esse deletas: the point is the double violation of consuetude in the case 
of the younger Scipio Africanus: (i) by his exemption from the law fixing age 
requirements, so that he could be elected consul for 147 n.c., to command before 
Carthage ; ( 2 ) his reelection for 134 b.c., that he might finish the war in Spain, 
in the face of a law at that time forbidding a second consulship. — non com- 
memorabo: beginning a third praeteritio. 

92 11 nuper is purely rel., more recently. — esse visum: = placuisse. 

92 12 poneretur: subst. clause, subj. of visum esse. Ita is used to arrest 
the attention and to point toward the ut-clause. Disregard in translating, and 
use the active voice. 

92 14 administraret : the same constr. as poneretur. Precedent was aban- 
doned when Marius was reelected consul for five years in succession, — from 
104 B.c. (when he triumphed over Jugurtha) to 100 . His victories over the 
Teutons and Cimbri were in 102 and loi B.c. respectively (cp. 63 11). — 
Pompeio: we come now to the real point: in Pompey’s own case, not to 
enlarge upon previous examples. Asyndeton. — novi constitui nihil: no inno- 
vation to he made. 

92 16 recordamini: in summa . . . voluntate, with the entire approval of, etc., 
he cleverly brings out Catulus’ inconsistency in approving earlier innovations 
but rejecting this one. Interlocked order. 

92 1 7 quid . . . conficere : what (was) such an innovation as for to raise, 
etc. Supply fuit. 

92 18 confecit: for the young Pompey’s prowess under Sulla cp. note on 
79 8. 

92 19 huic praeesse: as for him to he in command of this (army). Keep quid 
tarn novum in mind ; also with gerere, 1 . 20 . 

92 20 praeter consuetudinem: Cicero is amplifying the multa 

nova of line 15 . 

92 22 abesset: descr. clause or concessive. In 82 b.c. Pompey, at the age 
of twenty-four, was still six years too young to enter the senate ; but many cus- 
toms suffered in that time of upheaval (cp. Introd. § 28 fin.). The tense shows 
that fuit was to be supplied with quid, 1. 20 . — dari: in translating keep the 
order, — as that a very young man . . . should have the command of an army as- 
signed to him. — Siciliam permitti : that Sicily should be intrusted. 

92 23 administrandum: for Pompey in Sicily and Africa cp. 80 6 ff. (cp 
Gram. § 80 ). 
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92 24 fuit . . . virtute : he displayed, etc. Lit. trans. of pred. abls. of descr. 
is to be avoided. Or we may say he showed himself to he a man of, etc. 
Neither innocentia nor gravitate nor virtute can be translated here by its Eng. 
derivative. They mean, respectively, honesty, dignity {oi seriousness of purpose), 
and ability. 

92 26 deportavit: bringing home a victorious army was a necessary step to 
a triumph. 

92 27 triumphare: Pompey’s triumph, with Sulla’s reluctant consent, was 
in SoB.c. Ordinarily a knight with political ambitions would have reached tlie 
quaestorship, and with it senatorial rank (Introd. § 28), long before he could 
command an army. ~ at . . . putavit: that is, the triumphal procession passed 
through cheering crowds. 

92 29 quid . , . ut: for quid tarn inusitatum (fuit) quam (fuit) ut {as was the 
fact that, result clause, subj. of the second fuit). 

93 1 cum . . . essent: concessive (adversative) clause. A purely formal 
compliment; for Decimus Brutus and Lepidus, consuls for 77 B.C., were men 
of no real eminence. 

93 3 pro consule: as proconsul. He was given proconsular authority for 
the war against Sertorius in Spain (cp. 80 lO). — quidem: hy the way, suggest- 
ing that an anecdote or illustration may follow. 

93 4 non nemo: = non nuUi, some persons, as in 66 16. 

93 5 pro consule: this could mean 'in place of the consul,’ but usually 
means proconsul, or, as here, as proconsid. — L. Philippus: an orator, whose 
caustic pun is now quoted by Cicero. 

93 6 non se ilium . . . mittere: freely, it was riot the intent of his motion to 
send him. — pro . . . consulibus: as proconsid, but pro {both) the consuls. The 
Lat. pun is bad enough, and this attempt to transl. it is probably worse! But 
it was nevertheless a sharp dig at the consuls, who had refused to go. 

93 8 constituebatur, etc.: was set {fixed) upon him. Emphatic position of 
in eo. Rei . . . gerendae = of an able administration. 

93 10 quam ut: as in line i. — ex: in accordance with. — legibus solutus: 
released from legal restrictions. 

93 12 licuisset: i. e. (with pers. subj.) before he would have been legally (per 
leges) eligible (Cram. § 248). Pompey, being in his thirty-sixth year when he 
became consul (70 B.c.j, had not reached the age required even for a lower office. 
Cicero's statement seems to imply that one could not become quiestor before 
his thirty-seventh year. Yet Cicero himself had entered upon the qu.Tstorship 
in his thirty-first year. Probably thirty-six was still the letter of the law; but 
exceptions were allowed down to thirty, and so frequently as to make that the 
new minimum age for a qumstor (Introd. §§ 23 fin., 28 fin.). — iterum . . . 
triumpharet: his former triumph was mentioned in 92 26 f. Pompey triumphed 
over Spain (and the Sertorians in reality) on December 29, 71 b.c., tlie day 
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before he became consul (Gram. § 302 ). Ex senatus consult© stresses the con- 
sent of the senate, necessary for any triumph. 

93 13 quae . . . nova . . . constituta sunt, ea: = ea nova quae etc., the in- 
novations which have been made. 

93 15 haec: these just mentioned. 

93 16 exempla: precedents. — profecta . . . auctoritate: had to do with the 
same man and originated in the support, etc. (lit. ?). Cicero might have included 
the lex Cabin ia in his list of exceptions, for it gave Pompey extraortiinar\' powers 
in the pirate war ; but as this piece of legislation had been opposed by the aris- 
tocrats, there would have been no point in mentioning it here. 

93 19 videant . . . improbari: let them avoid the situation, at once utterly 
unjust and intolerable, that lohile you have ahvays assented to their views, etc., they 
should not assent, etc. Check this by your own lit. trans., and note that the 
pass, has been changed to the act. to avoid clumsiness. 

93 20 illorum refers not to the subj. of videant (the persons mentioned in 
lines 17, 18), but to the optimates as a whole. Otherwise we should have suam ; 
and, in line 21, instead of illis we should have se. 

93 23 suo iure: with a perfect right. Pompey’s success, in a command which 
these aristocrats would have refused him, gives the people a right to defend that 
choice. 

93 24 vel . . . dissentiunt: vel = even, but the force is better felt if we trans. 
the whole expression freely, — yes, against all objectors. 

93 25 isdem . . . reclamantibus: in spite of the loud protests of the same ob- 
jectors. Istis refers to the subj. of videant (1. 19). 

93 26 quern . . . praeponeretis : rel. clause of purpose. 

93 27 praedonum: in Lat. one noun modifying another of different mean- 
ing is rcg. in the gen. Do not hesitate to trans. by the prep, which makes the 
best Eng. Cp. note on 55 12. 

93 28 rei . . . consuluistis : gave too little thought to the best interests of the. slate. 
— studia vestra . . . regere : to control your enthusiasm. 

94 1 sin autem; hut if, on the other hand. — plus . . . vidistis: showed more 
political insight. 

94 2 vos: {and if) you, or simply if you. Asyndeton. — eis repugnantibus : 
in spite of their opposition (lit.?). 

94 4 aliquando isti principes . . . fateantur: let those distinguished gentlemen 
admit, once for all (Gram. § 55, b). Note the slight irony in isti. — et sibi et 
ceteris: Gram. § 114. If there were danger of confusion, the abl. of agent 
would be used (Gram. § 114, a). Ceteris means everybody else. Cicero is preach- 
ing to the people the pleasant doctrine that when they are all agreed, they are 
supreme. 

94 5 auctoritati parendum esse : impers. because pare© is intrans. Act. in 
trans. : must yield to the judgment. 
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94 6 Asiatico et regio: Lat. prefers the adjs. — ’Asiatic and royal’ — 
where Eng. must say in Asia and with kings. Watch for other examples of 
this principle. — non solum . . . requirimtur: because Asia was very rich 
and a danger center, and the kings were powerful, unscrupulous, and ready 
to bribe. 

94 7 qxiae . . . singularis: which Pompey possesses to an unparalleled extern 
(lit?). 

94 9 regnis . . . nationum: i. e. the kingdoms in the interior. 

94 10 nostrum imperatorem: one of our commanders. 

94 1 1 pudore . . . moderatiores : less grasping {than the rest) (lit. more re- 
strained) by reason of their natural decency and moderation. Qui is indef. 

94 12 tamen . . . arbitratur: when one has learned to look with suspicion on 
any class of people, he finds it hard to believe that there may be individual 
exceptions. 

94 15 nationes: as odi has no pass., in odio esse apud aliquem and odio (dat.) 
esse alicui are used for to be hated by someone. 

94 16 libidines et iniurias: arbitrary and unjust acts. 

94 17 nostris . . . religiosum; sacred in the eyes of our officials (Gram. § in). 
For temple treasures cp. 77 7 f. 

94 20 quibus . . . inferatur: rel. clause of purpose, — so that a pretext for 
{making war may be alleged against them. (A city conquered in war was in no 
position to protest against looting.) 

94 22 disputarem: i. e. in a personal interview (coram). They were probably 
not present among his audience, (^p. note on 90 17. — norunt: = novenint. 

94 23 sociorum volnera : the woes (lit. wounds) of the provincials. 

94 25 simulatione: repeats the thought of a pretense (cp. causa belli, 1. 20), — 
the pretense that they are operating against an enemy. 

94 27 animos ac spiritus: pride and arrogance. — capere possit; can con- 
tain^ i. e. satisfy. Non modo= /’// not say, not to mention^ when used with what 
goes without saying (cp. 13 23). The tribunes took turns in commanding a 
legion, but were of lower rank than the imperator or his legatus. 

94 28 conlatis signis: in actual combat. 

94 29 videatur: is thought. 

94 30 nisi . . . qui: unless he shall be at the same time one who. 

95 1 idoneus qui . . . mittatur; fit to be sent (Gram. § 176). 

95 2 Asiaticum regiumque: cp. note on 94 6. — ecquam putatis: do you 
think that any, etc. ? 

95 3 pacatam: left in peace, or undisturbed. — locuples sit: descr. clause; 
may be a cond. in Eng. 

95 4 pacata: here cquiv. to reduced to complete subjection, as in Caesar. So 
long as plundering could be done, the Roman authorities would consider subju- 
gation incomplete. — ora maritima . . . requisivit: the cities of the west and 
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south coasts of Asia Minor had a first-hand acquaintance with Pompey’s self- 
control, as well as with his prowess. Animi is sufficiently rendered in sdj-, being 
added to balance the gen. with gloriam. 

95 6 videbat . . . locupletari : for it (i. e. the coast country) was accustomed 
to see the governors enriching themselves. Locupletari =• se locupletare. 

95 7 quotannis : because there was a new governor every year. 

95 8 classium nomine: by our pretense of (possessing) a navy (badly manned 
and equipped, owing to official corruption) . 

95 9 ut . . videremur, etc. : that we were evidently (lit. were seen to be) more 
deeply disgraced (than if we had made no pretense of having a navy). 

95 10 qua . . . proficiscantur: Eng. would be less condensed, — what 
rapacity men display as they set out for their provinces. Work out a similar para- 
phrase for iacturis (expenses for public shows, etc., to gain the people’s votes) 
and condicionibus (terms made by those who had previously lent money for 
campaign funds). 

95 12 ignorant . . . isti: doubtless those gentlemen are unaware. Ironical. 

95 13 quasi . . . videamus: Gram. § 270. The non goes with the verb. 

95 14 alienis vitiis: alienus is reg. used instead of the rare gen. of alius. A 
lit. trans. is so clumsy that we must combine the ideas differently. This need 
not be hit-or-miss. The sentence answers the question 'How is Pompey’s great- 
ness revealed? ’ ; i. e. ' How do we see it?’ Eng. might put the answer like this : 
as if Pompey's greatness were not equally apparent, whether we regard his own 
merits or the failings of others. Do not accept this as perfect or final trans., but 
see whether it contains the complete thought of the Lat., and whether it can 
be pruned or recast to advantage. 

95 15 nolite dubitare: Gram. § 55, 5, fin. In place of the usual inf. after 
dubitare = hesitate, a quin-clause is used as in 87 27 (cp. note on 87 29). 

95 16 quern gauderent; at whose presence (arrival) . . . rejoice \ tense 

determined by inventus est. 

95 18 auctoritatibus . . . confirmandam: that this case needs to be strength- 
ened by the opinions of experts (corresponding to auctor, expert, in line 19). 

95 19 omnium: = omnis generis. 

95 20 maximarum renim: important undertakings. — P. Servilius (Vatia): 
consul in 79 B.C., who fought against the pirates in Asia Minor, and conquered 
the Isaurians. 

95 21 exstiterunt: = fuerunt, with tantae as pred. 

95 22 deliberetis: causal clause. A primary tense here follows the perf. 
definite (pres, perf.) ; cp. Gram. § 67. 

95 23 C. (Scribonius) Curio: consul in 76 b.c., and then governor of 
Macedonia. His conquest of the Dardani (in Serbia) won him a triumph. — 
summis . . . prudentia: all four abl. phrases depend on praeditus, though 
it is not quite appropriate with rebus gestis. With beneficiis trans. who has 
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received) with maximis, etc., and performed) with ingenio and pnidentia, pos- 
sessing. The beneficia which he had received included his public offices and 
a triumph. 

95 24 Cn. (Cornelius) Lentulus: consul in 72 b.c. ; was defeated by Sparta- 
cus; a very severe censor; legatus of Pompey against the pirates (coast of 
Italy). 

95 25 in quo . . . cognostis: lit., of course, in whom yon all have recognized 
that, in harmony with your distinguished honors, there is the highest wisdom, etc. 
What is it that makes this impossible Eng. ? First, the un-English expression, 
in whom there is .. . wisdom ; and second, failure to bring out what is meant by 
your (= conferred, not 'possessed,’ by you) and honors (= public offices). More- 
over, in harmony with is still. Considering these points, we might say, a man 
whose sound sense and solid worth you showed that you appreciAted when you chose 
him to fill the highest offices. Apply to this rendering the tests suggested in 96 14, 
and try to improve it. Finally, kce]) these two notes in mind, and train your- 
self to turn "translation English" into Eng. that expresses the exact thought 
of the Lat. in a form that would not make one suspect that it was a trans. 
This is well worth doing, even at the cost of great pains. 

95 27 C. Cassius (Varus): consul in 73 b.c.; also defeated by Spartacus 
in 72 B.C., in Cisalpine Gaul. — singulari: Gram. § 145. 

95 28 ut . . , videamur: indir. quest., — how we are evidently able. Auctori- 
tatibus, expert opinions, is the abl. of means with respondere. These will offset 
the objections of Catulus, etc. — orationi: arguments. 

96 2 sententiam: i. e. the open expression of his voluntas {purpose, inten- 
tion) in proposing tliis lex {bill). Note the conjs. 

96 4 Romano: abl. abs. giving a reason, — with the ... to back you. 

96 5 pertimescas: for the neve-clause cp. Gram. § 272, a. The optimates 
were ready to bring an accusation against him. — in te . . . esse: cp. note on in 
quo, 95 25. 

96 6 tantam . . . studio : this va.d and deeply interested throng. 

96 7 , quantam iterum : freely, which for the second time ; the previous occa- 
sion was the passing of the Gabinian Law. 

96 9 dubitemus: Gram. § 174. This clause contrasts the end (re) with the 
means or possibility (facultate) of its attainment. 

96 to est in me: / have (possession of a quality). 

96 ll laboris, ingeni : application, ability. — quicquid ... possum : sc. con- 
sequi for the sake of the Eng. 

96 12 atque: here, as freq., not and in addition but that is, since potestate 
merely names definitely what beneficio put broadly. Eng. might combine the 
units of thought more closely : the authority which you were good enough to give 
me in Meeting me to a preetorship (Gram. § 44, a). 

96 16 defero : I put at your disposal. 
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96 17 huic . . . praesident: loco and templo both refer to the Rostra, which 
had been duly consecrated once for all by the augurs (hence "inaugurate”), in 
order that auspices might be taken on that spot in preparation for every gather- 
ing of the people. An area so marked off and consccrateil was called a templum 
(cp. Vocab.). Trans, this hallowed spot (not necessarily hendiadys in Lat.). 
The gods are those whose temples adjoined the Forum or looked down upon it 
from the Capitol (Introd. §§ 48, 50; note on 85 2sl). 

96 19 perspiciunt: observe closely. Ad rem publicam adire (or accedere) is 
to enter public life, go into politics. 

96 20 hoc . . . facere: he means supporting the bill of Manilius. 

96 21 conciliari: better act. in trans., — that 1 am earning. — putem: the 
quo-clause, parallel to rogatu (abl. of cause), states a rejected reason, — nor 
because, etc. (Gram. § 208). 

96 22 amplitudine: injluence. 

96 23 quaeram: another clause of the same type, — nor because I am seek- 
ing. The two dats. (depending upon the two aces.) denote purpose or tendency, 
but in different directions {against and to) (Gram. § 115). Try to improve on 
the lit. helps to public offices. 

96 24 ut . . . oportet: note esp. the trans. of hominem in Gram. § 203, b. 
Only the gods could really guarantee (praestare) anything. 

96 25 eadem ilia nostra: the same which 1 have always followed. 

96 26 ratione vitae: i e. profession. 

96 27 consequemur: Cicero will not rise to the consulship by the favor of 
Pompey (uno), nor by haranguing the populace from the Rostra, but by hard 
work at the bar, as before (cp. 67 12 ff.). — feret: shall permit. 

96 28 mihi susceptum est: Gram. § 114. Use the act.: whatever I have 
undertaken {to do). 

96 29 tantum . . . videar: Gram. § 199. Note the trans. there given, which 
may sound more natural if paraphrased so far is it from being a correct view 
(videar) that I have sought some favor, etc. For aliquam cp. note on 86 3. The 
distinction between aliquis and quisquam is most important. 

97 1 bonam gratiam: only a stronger term for gratiam (cp. 96 20). — ut . . . 
intellegam: this result clause looks back to tantum, 96 29. 

97 4 hoc honore: another reference to his praetorship. — praeditum . . . 
adfectum: learn to handle these common words freely. Shice I possess or 
possessing as I do is better than 'endowed with’; while adfectus, lit. affiected 
with, is an all-round word which needs adjusting to almost every abl. with which 
it is found. Cp. notes on 88 10, 88 12, and 95 23. 

97 5 statui: we infer that me will prove to be the subj. of an inf. to follow. 

97 7 oportere: with praeferre for its subj., and me as subj. of praeferre. 
The closing sentence, subordinating every advantage and interest of my own, shows 
masterly arrangement: balanced parts, asyndeton, polysyndeton (Introd. § 22). 
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FOR ARCHIAS THE POET 

Place: In court, probably in one of the basilicas by the Forum (Introd. §49)* The 
presiding judge is the orator’s brother Quintus. 

Time : The year 62 b.c., in the praetorship of Quintus Cicero. 

CifiCUMSTANCES : Cp. Introductory Note, below; also Introd. §86. 

Introductory Note 

Archias, a Greek poet, whose title to Roman citizenship is defended by Cicero in 
this speech, was born at Antioch, the foremost city of Syria. ^ He was at least a dozen 
years older than Cicero, so that his birth may be placed about 120 b.c. The social 
prominence of his family, and the celebrated schools of Antioch, assured him the best 
possible education. A talent for verse-making won him distinction while still a boy, and 
as a prodigy he was feted in many Greek cities visited by him in the course of his travels. 
Several such cities in the south of Italy, notably Neapolis (Naples), bestowed upon him 
their rights of citizenship. With such honors, and already widely known in spite of his 
youth, he came to Rome in 102 B.c., and at once became the protege of several aristo- 
cratic families, especially of the LucuUi. With Marcus LucuUus (brother of Lucius, the 
general) he spent some time in Sicily, and on his return journey visited Hcraclca, a Greek 
town in Liicania, on the Gulf of Tarentum. The Luculli were perhaps patrons of Hera- 
clea. In this allied town Archias wished to be enrolled as a citizen, and his request was 
granted. Accordingly, when a law of 89 b.c. {lex Plautia Papiria), after the Social War, 
conceded Roman citizenship, under certain conditions, to all citizens of towns previously 
allied with Rome, Archias, having the required domicile in Italy at the time the law was 
passed, and having duly registered with one of the proctors within the specified si,xty 
days, became a Roman citizen. He took the nomen (Licinius) of the Luculli, and was 
known as Aulus Licinius Archias. 

Twenty-four years later (0$ b.c.) older legislation against strangers was revived by 
a tribune, C. Papius, in a law which expelled from Rome all who had no domicile in 
Italy (/ca: Papia; q). 103 19 ). Under this law, suit was brought in C2 b.c. against 
Archias by one Grattius, who sought to prove that the Greek, whose name could not 
be found on the census lists (owing to his long absences in the East with Lucius Lucullus), 
had falsely claimed Roman citizenship. As the poet, now nearly sixty, was sufficiently 
harmless, political influences are to be suspected, — an attempt, that is, to strike at 
the great, but unpopular Lucullus in the person of a literary man who had been his 
companion. 

Cicero was personally concerned in more ways than one. Archias had given him some 
guidance in his studies in former years, and more recently had promised to write a Greek 
poem on the acliievements of his consulship. In defending a literary man to whom he 
was thus indebted actually and prospectively, the orator disposes of the case itself very 
promptly: and almost as if literature itself were endangered, he devotes two thirds of 
his speech to a defense of letters, with special reference to poetry. The glowing language 
in which he clothes these things of the spirit has made this a favorite speech with most 


^ The main facts of Archias’ life are given in this oration, esp. in §§ 4-1 1. 
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lovers of books. But, as an able Roman critic remarked, it was not the defense of an 
Archias that made Cicero a great orator, — it was to such speeches as those against 
Catiline or Verres that his fame was due.^ 

Archias was evidently acquitted, but of his later years we know nothing, except for a 
bare mention in a later work of Cicero.^ He had written Greek poems on the victory of 
Marius and Catulus over the Cimbri (loi b.c.), and on the campaigns of Lucullus against 
Mithridates, having accompanied the Roman general on his expeditions against the 
king of Pontus ® He began the poem on Cicero’s consulship, but there is no reason to 
think that he ever finished itd None of his works has been preserved, and he is known 
to fame through this oration alone.^ 

Outline of the Argument 

(1) Any gifts of mine as an orator should be at the service of Archias, such early 
encouragement did I have from him. (2) His talents may lie in another direction; but 
all the arts arc linked together. (3) You must pardon me if I here employ a style rarely 
heard in the courts, (4) while I prove that he is a Roman citizen. 

His birth, education, and early fame in Syria and elsewhere. (5) Honored with citi- 
zenship and other gifts by Greek cities in Italy, he came to Rome, where the Luculli 
welcomed him, (6) and other noted men did him honor. 

On returning from Sicily he was made a citizen of Heraclea. (7) At Rome he fully 
complied with the law in registering as a citizen. (8) This would dispose of the legal 
aspects of the case. We have the most complete evidence obtainable. (9) He had a 
domicile at Rome, and register ^d with the magistrate who has kept the best records. 

(10) There can be no doubt about his citizenship, either here or in those Greek cities. 

(11) Absence of his name from census rolls is easily explained. He has performed 
various acts requiring citizenship. 

(12) My interest in Archias is due to this, that he provides us needed relaxation and 
inspiration. But poetry does not make me neglect my duties. (13) I may well devote 
to letters the time others give to their estates, to pleasures, or rest; for oratorical 
powers grow with reading. (14) I am indebted to books for training in character, to 
withstand the conflicts of life. 

(15) Many of history’s great men were indeed self-made ; but best is the combination 
of natural gifts with training, — (16) for example, Scipio and others. If books yielded 
pleasure only, it would be the noblest pleasure, and without limitations. 

(17) Gifts we lack ourselves should be respected in others; witness the popularity of 
Roscius, the actor. (18) Archias’ gifts in extemporizing and in studied compositions. 
The poet is born, and divinely inspired. 

(19) Civilized men must respect poets. Dead Homer is claimed by several cities; 
and shall we expel Archias, who has glorified Roman history? (20) Men of action wish 

' Tacitus, Dialogus, 37, 7. He is not disparaging this speech, however. 

* De Div. I, 79 (44 B.C.). 

3 Cp. 103 24 . 

< Cp. 112 3 fif.; odAiL I, 16, 15. 

‘ Certain Greek epigrams are probably the work of another Archias. 
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poets to sing of their deeds. (21) Archias, in his epic on the Mithridatic War, has 
honored Rome, not merely Lucullus. (22) So Ennius, in singing of his heroes, glorified 
Rome herself, and hence received citizenship. 

(23) Greek verses are more widely read than Latin; and we wish all the world to 
know of our glories. (24) Alexander realized the power of poetry, and counted Achilles 
fortunate. Pompey made his historian a citizen. (25) Sulla might have done the same 
thing for Archias, as he paid even a bad poet. (26) Metellus also would have been 
willing. All desire fame, even tnosc who write against it. (27) More examples of generals 
who valued poets. A civilian jury must not be indifferent. 

(28) Archias has begun a poem on my consulship. Such glory is the best reward 
of services. (29) The hope of fame after death is a spur to the best man. (30) Are 
statesmen to believe that their labors are perishable? There are better memorials than 
statues. I have always had posterity in view. 

(31) Since Archias’ character and ability are established, the facts of his case proved, 
you should decide in favor of an inspired poet who glorifies Rome. 

(32) My simple statement of the legal case will commend itself to you; also, I trust, 
this unprofessional digression. 

99 1-7 si . . . debet: this sentence becomes much easier if we realize at the 
beginning that it was uttered in the following units ; 

Si quid cst in me ingeni, indices, 

(quod sentio quam sit exiguum), 
aut si qua excrcitatio dicendi, 

(in qua me non infitior mediocriter esse versatum), 
aut si huiuscc rei ratio aliqua 
ab optimarum artium studiis ac disciplina profecta, 

(a qua ego nullum confitcor aetatis meae tempus abhorruisse) — 
earum rerum omnium 
vel in primis 
hie Aulus Licinius 
fructum a me repetere 
prope suo iure debet. 

99 1 si quid: whatever (lit.?). — est in me: I possess (cp. note on 67 17. — 
iudices: Introd. §40. — quod . . . exiguum: when a rel. clause contains 
another subordinating word (here it is the interrog. quam), Eng. requires the 
rel. to be replaced by an and, but, for, or now, and a demonstr. pron. The formula 
would be . ^ 

[iam J 

Our sentence thus becomes et sentio quam exiguum id sit. This formula, which 
should be committed to memotyq is nearly always useful when dealing with the 
connecting rel. When there is not a second sulwrdinating word (cum, ut, si, 
quam, etc.), the et, etc. may sometimes be omitted. Cicero speaks modestly of 
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his ingenium, talent ; but why did he mention it at all ? Because he wished to 
include the three elements which are necessary to the mastery of any art: 
natural gifts, practice, and knowledge of principles. So Mr. Edison has inborn 
genius, has ''toiled terribly,” and understands the underlying laws of physics 
and chemistr>'. 

99 2 exercitatio dicendi. etc. : freely, whatever skill in public speaking I 
possess (or readiness of speech I have). 

99 3 versatum, etc. : and upon this . . . have bestowed no small pains. Medi- 
ocriter continues the impression of modesty contained in quod . . . exiguum. In 
reality, his training had been of the severest kind, and his readiness (exercitatio) 
had been acquired through years of persistent effort. — huiusce . . . aliqua: 
possibly some acquaintance with the science (or theory) of my profession. ' Possibly’ 
is used because aliqua suggests that quite likely he does have this kind of 
knowledge. If a small child says to his father, "Did you bring me anything 
from New York?” he sounds less hopeful than if he says "Did you bring me 
something (aliquid)?” 

99 4 optimarum . . . disciplina: the Roman equivalent of a university 
education, — freely, the learning acquired through the study of the liberal arts. 

99 5 profecta: proceeding {resulting) from \ cp. 93 16. Chcero always insisted 
upon the most liberal type of education for the public speaker. Philosophy and 
literature were essential to such preparation. — a qua . . . abhorruisse : the 
antecedent of qua is ratio, — and to this I admit no . . . has been indifferent. 
Abhorreo really means to shrink back shuddering., but it is often found in a 
weaker sense, just as people use "awfully” without any thought of being 
filled with awe. 

99 6 vel in priinis: more than any other man (lit. among the very first). — 
hie : my client. 

99 7 A. Licinius: how Archias came to have these Roman names added to 
his own is told in the first paragraph of the Introductory Note. Cicero’s use of 
A. Licinius suggests to the jury that Archias would not have run the risk of 
using a Roman name unless he had really been naturalized. — repetere . , . 
debet: deserves (or is entitled) to claim as his due. 

99 8 quoad longissime: as far as (lit. whereunto farthest). 

99 10 repetens, etc.: intrans., going back as far as that (lit. retracing even 
from that time). — hunc . . . mihi principem . . . exstitisse (= fuisse) ; that he 
has been my leader. For the case of mihi cp. Gram. § i ii. — ad: in. 

99 11 rationem: systematic pursuit. — horum: = meorum. 

99 12 quod si: if then (rather than 'but if’). — haec: = mea. 

99 13 conformata: molded, ctdtivated. Cicero had a poor voice to begin 
with. Archias was not a professor of elocution, but he did recite his own poems 
in public, and may well have given Cicero some instructions (praeceptis) as well 
as encouragement (hortatu). — non nuliis aliquando: not ‘to anyone at any 
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time,’ which would be umquam cuiquam, suggesting a possibility at best 
remote, but to various persons in the past. Cp. note on aliqua, 99 4, and remem- 
ber that aliquis : aliquando :: quisquam : umquam. — saluti: Gram. § 115. — 
a quo: since accepimus is act., it must mean from (not 'by’) whom. Trans, 
after the antecedent, huic ipsi, 1. 15. 

99 14 ceteris . . . servare: Cicero says I can render services (opitulari) to all 
my other {clients) (ceteris) and keep some of them safe (from the perils of the law). 
He recognizes that while a lawyer serves all his clients, he can win lawsuits 
for only some of them. 

99 15 quantum . . . nobis : as far as in me lies. 

99 16 opem et salutem: corresponding to the meaning of opitulari and 
servare. — debemus: / am bound. Note. It is possible to trans. the a quo 
clause where it stands by paraphrasing : and if I have received from him, etc. — 
a . . . miretur: may happen to be surprised at my speaking in this way (lit. ?). 
Cp. Gram. § 272. 

99 17 quod . . . ingeni: because my client has a different type (lit. ability) of 
mind, or natural gift. Quidam is sometimes practically cquiv. to a or an. 

99 18 neque: and not. — haec: which I possess. — ratio aut disciplina: 
theoretical knowledge and practical skill. — aut: and, as often in neg. sentences 
(Gram. § 48). — ne nos quidem , . . fuimus: I also have not been (Gram. § 37, c). 

99 19 dediti: here simply an adj. The subord. clause ne . . . disciplina 
depends logically upon an unexpressed let me assure you. — penitus: i. e. ex- 
clusively. Cicero was not an orator to the exclusion of other intellectual activities. 

99 20 etenim . , . pertinent: trans. artes and humanitatem with care. 
'Arts’ and 'humanity’ won’t do. Cicero is asserting the kinship of the various 
studies belonging to a liberal education, — "liberal” in the Roman sense of 
befitting a freeman, who left the baser activities to slaves. 

100 1 videatur: Gram. § 272. The subj. is me . . . uti. — quaestione . . . 
publico: in a regidarly established criminal court, and at a state trial. See In- 
trod. § 40 for the quaestiones perpetuae. The point is that although the state is 
concerned, and therefore it is a serious and formal occasion, Cicero is going to 
allow himself certain liberties which he justifies because of the personality of 
the defendant, Archias. 

100 2 cum . . . frequentia: as the cum-clause and the following phrases 
list the circumstances which may make Cicero’s unconventionality surprising, 
obviously cum means although. — res agatur: the case is {to be) argued. 

100 3 virum: Quintus Cicero, brother of the orator; the adj. is stereotyped 
compliment. — severissimos : strict (not ' severe ’) . — indices : fury, as in 99 l . — 
conventu . . , frequentia: when such a crowd of people has gathered (Gram. § 141). 

100 5 consuetudine . . . sermone: i. e, he is going to use a style of speak- 
ing (genere dicendi) at variance with both courtroom practice and the conven- 
tional diction of the orator. 
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100 6 abhorreat: for the mood cp. Gram. § 174. In § 182 we find a second 
reason for the subjv. — quaeso ’. . . veniam: the long ne-claiise has led up to 
quaeso as main verb. Politeness leads him to abandon a direct statement (that 
this novel style was, after all, suited to the present case) and to substitute a re- 
quest for a favor (to be made clear in a moment). 

100 7 reo: the reus, of course, is Archias. — vobis . . . spero: (and) to you, 
as I hope, 

100 8-11 ut me . . . dicentem . . . patiamini: {namely) that since I am 
speaking . . . you permit me. 

100 10 litteratissimorum : we are to imagine the presence of not a few men 
of letters, as it had probably been rumored that Cicero would not confine his 
defense to the question of law. For hoc concursu cp. note on line 3. — humani- 
tate, etc. : also circumstantial ; freely, before an enlightened jury such as this 
(lit. with this cultivation of yours). — hoc . . . indicium: {and) finally since it is 
this particular pnetor who is holding court. Quintus Cicero’s interest in poetry 
was well known. 

100 14 periculis: trials, esp. crimmal (cp. 67 13). — tractata est: Cicero 
borrows his figures from the stage, as though the role (persona) of a poet were 
to be played before his present audience, — a role seldom represented (tractata) 
In court. Hence persona is a character (not ' person ’). The tranquil pursuits 
'otium ac studium, hendiadys) of poets seldom brought them into court. 

100 15 quod si: not 'but if’; for .since there is no other subj. for the infs., 
quod must be a pron., — and if .. . this (cp. note on 99 l). 

100 16 perficiam ut . . . putetis: I will make you think. 

100 17 segregandum : sc. esse. 

100 18 asciscendum fuisse: ought to have been made a citizen (Gram. § 288 
fin. ; in dir. disc, asciscendus fuit; cp. 88 2). 

100 19 ex pueris excessit: had passed beyond childhood (lit.?). If Cicero is 
exact, Archias was about fifteen. — ab eis artibus: belongs with se contulit, not 
with excessit. He turned from school work (eis artibus, etc.) to the profession 
of authorship (scribendi studium). For the tense cp. Gram. § 200 and a. 

100 20 artibus: as in 99 20. — aetas puerilis: we should say simply boys 
(lit.?). — ad . . . informari: lit. to be shaped toward cultivation. The whole 
may be freely rendered from the studies commonly (cp. solet) included in the 
liberal education of the young. We might almost say the usual academic studies 
of boys. 

100 21 primum Antiochiae: belongs with antecellere coepit. 

100 22 loco nobili: of {a family of) high rank (the source; Gram. § 137). 

100 23 copiosa : Antioch had been, and was again later, a great commercial 
center, having a large trade with both the East and the West, and being very 
populous (celebri). For urbe cp. Gram. § 154 fin. — liberalissimis studiis: the 
highest culture. 
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100 26 sic . . . celebrabantur : brought such crowds together, lit. were so thronged. 
Adventus is plur., to indicate visits to numerous cities. The Eng. sing, may be 
reenforced by always, to bring out the force of the tense. Post is the adv., 
afterwards. 

100 27 exspectatio hominis: anticipation is sufficient in Eng. — ipsius ad- 
ventus admiratioque : the admiration when he did arrive (lit.?). With adventus, 
ipsius is subj. gen.; with admiratio, obj. gen. (Gram. §§ 117, 118). 

100 28 superaret: trans. this clause with pass, voice, — that his reputation 
. . . was exceeded by .. . and anticipation by, etc. — Italia: here, as sometimes, 
equiv. to southern Italy (Magna Gnecia), which had many Greek inhabitants. — 
Graecarum . . . disciplinarum : Greek learning and its practice. 

100 29 Latio: the point is that the Greek culture had interested the Latin- 
speaking population near Rome as well as the Greeks farther south. 

101 2 Romae: the place least likely to concern itself with Greek learning. 
Tranquillitatem refers to the comparative quiet in the city during the years 
between the Gracchi and the Social War. 

101 4 donarunt: cp. 103 LSfT. Locri was under the ^'toe” of Italy, — a 
Greek colony, like the other cities here mentioned. Regium (Reggio) was oppo- 
site Messana (Messina, in Sicily). Neapolis (Naples) and Tarentum (Taranto) 
were the most important cities of southern Italy. A Greek might be a citizen 
of several cities at the same time. — praemiis: esp. wreaths of gold, etc. With 
donate, to present, the thing presented is freq. in the abl. of means, and the 
recipient the dir. obj., exactly as we may say either "He presented me with 
a gift " or "He presented a gift to me." Rut with dare only the latter is 
possible. 

101 5 aliquid . . . iudicare: were at all competent to form an estimate about 
men of talent. The at all comes from aliquid (lit. to judge some (judgment)). 
Note the plur. of ingenium used of men. Trans, the et before Tarentini not 
only, and that before omnes but also, as this gives a more natural effect than 
the usual both . . . and. 

101 6 hac . . . famae: this wide reputation (lit.?). 

101 7 notus. etc. ; known even to those (Romans) who had not seen him. The 
reason is expressed by an abl. 

101 8 Catulo: Marius is given prominence by the unusual wording, in place 
of Mario (quartum , the fourth time) et Catulo consulibus (102 b.c.). — nac- 
tus . . . eos: this sentence shows that Mario . . . Catulo was, for Archias, 
more than a date — it was a stroke of luck. Trans, he found at the outset men 
occupying the consulship (lit. those (as) consuls). Res = themes. 

101 12 posset: descr. clause. Marius defeated the Teutons at Aquae Sextiae 
(Aix-en-Provence) in that year, and in the next crushed the Cimbri in the plains 
of the Po, near I'ercellai, with C'atulus’ help. The latter (the second alter), 
unlike Marius, was a man of refinement, an orator, and author of a history 
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of his own consulship; father of the Catulus who opposed the Manilian bill 
(88 11, 91 20). Adhibere {exhibit) is appropriate with studium, iutcrcst, and au- 
res, attention (lit.?); but with res gestas supply some other similar verb, as 
praebere, furnish, suggested by the drift of the sentence (zeugma, Introd. 
§ 22, n, 5).— Luculli . . . receperunt: the grCat Lucullus was then a boy of 
about twelve to fourteen. Praetextatus here merely indicates youth ; for Archias 
was beyond the age at which Roman boys still wore the praetexta (17 or 18), and, 
as a Greek, he did not wear it at all. For domum suam cp. Gram. § lor, a. 

101 14 fuit . . . senectuti: if a foreigner said ''That he has many friends is of 
his popularity,” you would know he meant due to his poimlarity. On the same 
principle begin to trans. this was {a proof). The ut-clause of result is in appos. 
with hoc. Prima favit (note that prima is adj.) means was the. first to show favor 
(Gram. § 107). Ingetii ac litterarum {literary ability), and also the gens, in the 
next line, form the pred. of fuit (Gram. § 1 19). Eadem = also. (I'br " I did this ; 
/ also did that,” Lat. is apt to say "I did this; the same ( 1 ) did that.”) The 
point of senectuti {to his old age, or, freely, to him even at an advanced age) is that 
had he not been both worthy and interesting, the Luculli would have dropped 
him years before. They were his^ friends for about forty years. 

101 18 temporibus: period {xcd\\y circumstances). — erat . . . iucundus: he 
interested. 

101 19 audiebatur: Archias declaimed his poems. 

101 20 Lucullos vero . . . devinctam . . . honore : but it was during the time 
of his close intimacy with the Luculli, etc. that he was most popular. His friendship 
with these great families made others eager to copy the fashion they set. 
Devinctam consuetudine teneret means, more lit., he held them in the bonds of 
{hound by) intimacy. Metellus Numidicus (uncle of Lucullus) fought Jugurtha 
in Africa; he was later recalled from exile through the efforts of his son (hence 
called the "Dutiful”). A^^milius Scaurus was long a leader of the aristocracy; 
the younger Catulus, one of the foremost figures of (acero’s time, rebuilder of 
the Capitoline temple, and opposcr of the Manilian bill (cp. note on line 12). 
Crassus is the eminent orator; Drusus, the tribune whaiost his life in an effort 
to reconstitute the senate and give the vote to Italians on the eve of the Social 
War (91 B.C.). The Octavius chiefly meant is (anna’s colleague and bitter 
enemy, who was massacred in a reign of terror, 87 n.c. Cato here is the father 
of Cato of Utica. The most noted Hortensius was the orator, and rival of 
Cicero; he had been the leading counsel for the defense in the trial of Verres 
(Introd. § 60). 

101 23 colebant: change the voice, to keep the order, — he had the respect 
not only of, etc. 

101 25 simulabant, etc. : freely, even the possible pretenders. Audire, though 
the weaker term (mere pleasure of hearing), follows the stronger percipere 
{grasp, appreciate his art), — an unusual order. 
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101 26 satis longo intervallo: abl. of time within which, — some little time 
after. 

101 28 Heracleam: a colony of Tarentum; cp. Introductory Note, p. 404. 
The cum-clause is circumstantial, equiv. to on his way back. This was perhaps 
eight or ten years after he had come to Rome. 

101 29 foedere, etc. ; prcd. descr. abl. (Gram. § 145), i. e, enjoyed the privi- 
leges of a most favorable treaty (hendiadys). It was a civitas foederata, paying no 
taxes to Rome, and independent in its domestic affairs; bound only to fur- 
nish, if need be, the quota of ships and men named in a very favorable treaty 
two centuries old. 

102 I civitatem: body of citizens. 

102 3 impetravit: the second cum-clause (putaretur) is best taken as con- 
cessive, — although^ etc., with correl. turn, yet especially (Gram. § 230, a). — 
civitas: citizenship. — lege: the tribunes M. Plaulius Silvanus and C. Pa- 
pirius C'arbo brought forward a law in 89B.C., conferring Roman citizenship 
upon residents of Italy under certain conditions (cp. Introductory Note, 
p. 404). 

102 4 fuissent: representing fuerint, fut. perf., of the actual text of the 
lex Plautia Papiria; i. e. shall prove to be (Gram. § 290). The citation of the law 
is in indir. disc. Si qui = quicumque, looking forward to a demonstr. clause, — 
probably they should be Roman citizens, ei cives Romani essent (for sunto of dir. 
disc.). Note the dat. with ascripti here, but acc. with in in line i. 

102 5 ferebatur: defining the time exactly. The ind. is retained even in 
indir. disc., to stress the precise moment (Gram. § 292). 

102 6 essent profess! : completing the scries of indirectly quoted fut. perfs. 
Registration must take place within the sixty days (Gram. § 155). Cicero 
breaks off the quotation of the law just before reaching the main clause (cp. note 
on line 4). 

102 7 haberet: had had (Gram. § 62). 

102 8 familiarissimum suum: his intimate friend. For this Q. Metcllus 
Pius cp. 101 19, 111 13. — nihil aliud nisi: nothing else but, equiv. to tantum, 
only. 

102 10 causa . . . est: the defense has been made. Note pres, for fut. in 
dicimus and dico. — horum: of these {arguments). Nothing is known of Archias’ 
accuser, Grattius. 

102 1 1 Heracleae : for the case cp. note on line 4 fin. 

102 14 religione et fide: conscientiousness and honor. But it is less clumsy 
to say a most influential, conscientious, and honorable man. Bear this in mind in 
translating descr. abls. 

102 19 dicit: note the three pairs of contrasted infs. Even an eye-witness 
usually testified arbitror, rather than scio. Non audisse, etc. = did not learn of 
it by hearsay . . . was not (merely) present. 
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102 20 publico tcstimonio : the official attestation of their magistrates. 

102 21 qui: the connecting relative; equiv. to aiid they. 

102 24 omnes: emphatic close (acc. with tabulas), — every one of them. The 
Italian War is commonly known as the Social War; i. e. the war with the socii, 
the cities of Italy which had rebelled against the terms of their alliance with 
Rome. In this war (90-88 B.c.), the record office of Heraclea was destroyed. 
Hie expresses indignation : at this point, in the face of the official statement ; 
cp. 83 27. Note that 0 . 6 . = in reply to. 

102 25 quaerere^ etc. : but to ask for what, etc. (asyndeton). 

102 26 tacere : i. e. purposely ignore the testimony (memoria) of men. — 
litterarum : records. — flagitare : a very strong word, — insist upon. Asyndeton 
again. 

102 27 religionem: as in line 14; concessive clause. — integerrimi : per- 
fectly honest. 

102 28 fidemque, etc. : confirmation under oath. Heraclea is now spoken of 
as a Roman municipium (a result of the Social War), no longer as a civitas foe- 
dcrata (cp. 101 29). 

102 30 desiderare: though Grattius had claimed that records were quite 
commonly altered. Idem dicis = also stale (in another connection). In spite 
of his lack of faith in records Grattius calls for them. Again no conj. (with 
tabulas). — an . . . habuit; did he not, then, have? — tot annis: i. e. twelve 
or thirteen years (Gram. § 151). 

102 31 datam: for the use of the ptep. (like that in ab urbe condita) cp. 
Gram. § 75. — sedem: headquarters. 

102 32 est professus: as in line 6 above. The three points which (Mcero has 
been discussing are (i) citizenship in a civitas foederata, (2) a domicile in Italy 
at the time the law was passed, (3) registration at the office of a praetor within 
sixty days. 

103 1 immo vero: here, in an answer, equiv. to yes indeed. — tabulis: really 
an abl. of means; but Eng. would say according to. — professus: sc. est. — 
ex . . . praetorum: among those belonging to the registration co7iductcd by that 
board of prktors (lit.?). 

103 3 auctoritatem: credit, reliability. No records kept by other praetors 
of that lx)ard were so reliable. Obtinent= retain. — cum . . . resignasset: as 
the misdeeds of Appius and Gabinius are in evident contrast with Metellus’ 
sense of duty, cum means whereas (concessive). — Appi: Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, father of Cicero’s bitterest enemy, Clodius. He was then a praetor, 
later consul (in 79 b.c.) 

103 6 resignasset: unsealing a document for dishonest alteration suggested 
this figure for depriving of all credit. Contrast with post damnationem makes 
incolumis = ante damnationem ; cp. note on 77 31. Thus Publius Gabinius was 
discredited first by his worthlessness (levitas) and then by his downfall (cala- 
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mitas) after conviction (damnatio), on a charge of extortion in his province, 
fifteen years later (74 b.c.)- Note asyndeton after both dicerentur and levitas. 

103 7 omnium: strengthens the super!. Trans, the most conscientious and 
loyal of men. — tanta . . . fuit: cp. note on 102 14. 

103 9 dixerit: for perf. subjv. in a result clause cp. Gram. § 69 . The dis- 
covery of an erasure in his records led Metellus to have that case brought before 
a jury, that the citizenship of the person in question might be at once deter- 
mined. 

103 10 videtis: i. e. the entry A. Licinius stands in the records, with no 
sign of alteration. Igitur is well then or now. 

103 11 dubitetis: Gram. § 174 . 

103 13 ascriptus: fuerit, in place of sit, because referring to a state of things 
now past and gone, as no such enrollments were legal after a town had become 
a Roman muniripium. Note the abl. here (cp. note on 102 4 fin.). — cum . . . im- 
pertiebant: the time before 89 b.c. is definitely marked by the cum-clause, — 
at a time when (Gram. § 220 ). — mediocribus: ordinary people', dat. with im- 
pertiebant. — et: Gram. § 42 , a. 

103 14 humili: inferior, ("icero is reflecting the Roman’s contempt for actors, 
musicians, and dancers. — arte: accomplishment. 

103 15 Graecia: i.e. Magna Gnecia. — Reginos . . . noluisse: I suppose 
. . . were unwilling {to give) to w?y client, etc., what (id quod) they used to hand 
out right and left (largiri, lit. lavish) to stage performers! For the mood of sole- 
bant cp. Gram. § 291 . 

103 18 quid: Gram. § 30 . 

103 19 datam: i. e. to the allies in Italy, with reference to the lex Plautia 
Papiria. For post . . . datam cp. 102 31. 

103 20 inrepserunt: i. c. without a valid claim. It was more difficult after 
the lex Papia of 65 b.c., under which the present case was brought to trial 
(cp. Introductory Note, p. 404 ). The ind. with cum again refers to a well- 
defined space of time; at a time when . . . have slipped into the records or in a 
day when, etc. 

103 21 illis: sc. tabulis. Cicero does not produce these records, though not 
all of these cities had had fires in their record offices! 

103 22 requiris: Grattius ditl not find the name A. Licinius in the census 
lists. But the census had been taken at irregular intervals. 

103 23 scilicet: a sarcastic of course, or you would! — obscurum: ironical. 
— proximis censoribus: in the most recent censorship, lit. the late {incumbents) 
being censors’, cp. 45 19 and note. 

103 25 eodem quaestore: not 'the same quaestor,’ for he has just called 
him an imperator, but also with Lucutlus, who was then queestor. (Enough words 
have been added to make the sense clear.) — primis (sc. censoribus) . . . 
Crasso: lit. Julius and Crassus being the first censors (the first after the new 
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law) ; freely, in the first censorship, that of, etc. With superioribus also supply 
censoribus. In reverse order Cicero mentions three successive censuses, with 
the reason in each case for the absence of Archias’ name: (i) that of 89 b.c., 
L. Julius C$sar and P. Licinius Crassus censors ; on that occasion there was no 
census of population ; (2) that of 86 b.c., when Lucullus was in Asia as quicstor 
under Sulla (in command against Mithridates) ; (3) that of 70 b.c., when 
Lucullus was himself conducting the war against Mithridates: this was the 
most recent census. At the time of (2) and (3) Archias was in the East, as a 
civilian companion of Lucullus. For the censors cp. Tntrod. § 29. 

103 27 confirmat: those who took the census could not legally establish the 
claims to citizenship of all the men they registered. 

103 28 iam turn: even at that date (of the census). — ita: as such, i. e. as a 
citizen. — pro cive: emphatic position at the beginning of the main clause; to 
be connected with et . . . pro consule, 104 1-4. 

103 29 quern . . . versatum: whom you accuse of not having possessed the 
rights, etc. (lit. ?). 

104 2 nostris legibus: only a citizen could make a legal will. — adiit . . . 
civium: received property by inheritance from, etc. (lit.?). 

104 3 civium Romanorum: friends of his who remembered him in their 
wills. Only a citizen could be an heir or even receive a legacy. 

104 4 pro consule: as proconsul. Lat. used also the single word proconsul. 
A returning provincial governor reported to the qiuestors a list of persons under 
his command, or in his retinue, who deserved to be rewarded by the state with 
a grant of money, — a bonus. In Lucullus’ beneficia, or bonus list (lit. rewards), 
Archias’ name was found, — more evidence that he was a citizen at that time. 
Returning now to pro cive (103 28), we connect the phrase with testamentum 
saepe fecit, etc. : in the quality of a citizen . . . he often, etc. For the treasury 
(aerarium) cp. Introd. § 28. — argumentai convincing proofs. — si quae: what- 
ever or such as, may be combined with argumenta. (Some, however, supply 
find with potes, from quaere (= try to find), taking si quae in its other sense of 
if any) Cp. 99 1. 

104 6 iudicio: answering the ne ipsius quidem iudicio of 103 29 f. Cicero 
now closes his legal argument and enters upon a defense of poetry and poets, 
and of literature in general ; and this (ills nearly two thirds of the speech in its 
published form. — revincetur: for the negs. cp. Gram. §40. 

104 7 hoc homine delectemur: T am interested in the defendant. 

104 8 ubi: that wherewith ; really, a place in which. Archias, he says in effect, 
is my resort, for rest and refreshment of mind, and of ear as well, after (ex) the 
familiar ffiw of the courts (forensi strepitu). 

104 9 convicio: Roman lawyers often indulged in noisy abuse. — con- 
quiescant: the descr. clauses are introduced by ubi, and take the place 
of an obj. for suppeditat (Gram. §§ 174 , 204 ). The prefix con- strengthens 
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quiescant; after a hard day in court he will find complete rest in the com- 
pany of books. 

104 10 suppetere . . . dicamus: if someone should say, "There is not at 
hand for me what I may eat,” you would know what he meant, and know the 
correct Eng. Get the trans. here in the same way. Suppetere is equiv. to a 
pass, of suppeditare. 

104 11 rerum: the descr. quod-clause includes purpose (i. e. thcmghts to 
express), and gives a subj. for posse. The an-question implies that Grattius 
cannot possibly hold any different view (Gram. § 32, i/). 

104 12 excolamus: from poetry as a means of relaxation he has passed over 
to literary pursuits in general, followed for self-improvement. And, as animos 
shows, nobis and nostros now include other orators and public men. 

104 13 contentionem: strain. — relaxemus: the thought of mental refresh- 
ment (unbending) recurs, but with no limitation to poetry, the reading of 
which was commended to students of oratory by many teachers, including 
Quintilian. — ego vero: for myself indeed. 

104 14 deditum: in harmony with 99 4 f. — pudeat: Gram. §§ 55, 6; 96, a. 

104 15 se litteris abdiderunt: buried themselves in their books (lit. by means 
of books ) . 

104 16 ad . . . fructum, etc. ; contribute to the common good. — in . . . pro- 
ferre: bring anything to light for men to see (lit.?). The force of nihil is dis- 
tributed, not destroyed, by neque . . . neque ; cp. note on line 6. 

104 17 pudeat: repetition of the same verb strengthens the antithesis of 
ceteros (1. 14) and me. For the subjv. cp. Gram. § 55, d. 

104 18 vivo: have lived (Gram. §62). — tempore aut commodo: emergency 
or interest. 

104 19 otium somnus: otium hints that Cicero did not confine business 

to otficc hours ; voluptas, that he might stay away from sports or other pleasures 
to work on a case; somnus, that he would forego a siesta to serve a client. 

104 21 reprehendat: potential, in a quest. (Gram. § 57). — suscenseat: 
aut is here equiv. to and, owing to the neg. implied in the quest. (Gram. §48). 

104 22 obeundas: Gram. § 86. We suspect that quantum will be followed 
by tantum ; also that the meaning will be completed by a gen. of the whole. 

104 23 celebrandos, etc. : freely, for attending the holiday performances 
(plays, races, gladiatorial combats, etc.). 

104 24 temporum: at last the gen. needed to define each quantum (lit. how 
much of time, i. e. the amount of titmr, plur. to cover the various cases). 

104 25 tempestivis conviviis: to dinners beginning early, i. e. by the middle 
of the afternoon, and so encroaching on business hours. 

104 26 pilae: handball games were favorite amusements of the Romans, 
and are not frowned upon here, though paired with alveolus, the board used in 
gambling with dice. Gambling was permitted at the Saturnalia or in the case 
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of old men. For the last quantum use and or or in Eng., since denique shows 
that the last two are closely joined, as trivial occupations. 

104 27 sumpsero: though reprehendat (1. 21 ) may have led us to expect 
sumpserim, the fut. perf. shows confidence that he will continue such intellectual 
recreation (Gram. § 258 ). — recolenda: the fig. is from the garden. To pull 
the above together, notice the framework : 

quantum ceteris (ad, etc.) conceditur temporum, 
quantum alii tribuunt (conviviis, etc.), 
tantum mihi (ad, etc.) sumpsero. 

He will devote to study the time which is allowed to everyone else (ceteris) for 
legitimate business and recreation, and which some others (alii) use in frivolous 
amusement. — eo . . . magis : all the more. 

104 28 haec . . . oratio et facultas : my power as a speaker. 

104 29 quae . . . me: and he that great or small (lit.?). 

105 1 amicorum . . . defuit : has failed friends who were in peril of the law. 
Periculis properly means criminal trials. — quae si: hut if this (connecting 
rcl.). — ilia . . . simt: the things of chief importance (in contrast with oratio et 
facultas, which some, he suggests, may not take very seriously). The following 
words show what Cicero thinks are summa. 

105 2 ex . . . hauriam: indir. quest, with sentio. Of course fonte refers to 
literature. 

105 3 multisque litteris : and hy much (or wide) reading. 

105 5 laudem atque honestatem: merit and virtue \ for by met. laus may 
stand for that which earns praise {worth, excellence). — ea: evidently refers to 
laus + honestas, as a single idea. 

105 7 parvi: of small consequence) cp. Gram. § 124 . — ducenda: the indir. 
disc, automatically selects the meaning to be given in translating this word. 

105 8 hos: as usual refers to the first person, i. e. made upon me. The 
popular party was determined to avenge the summary execution of the Catili- 
narians (i. e. Lentulus and the rest; Introd. § 84 ). 

105 9 obiecissem: the dat. is more usual with this verb than the constr. 
found here. 

105 10 pleni . . . vetustas: the sentence falls into two parts, (i) the state- 
ment that all sorts of hooks and the maxims of philosophers are full {of this 
thought) and ( 2 ) that the history of the past (vetustas) abou7ids in instances of the 
same thing. The first means that it is a universal theory that virtue is the high- 
est good ; the second, that history shows the theory in successful practice. 

105 11 quae . . . omnia: we can keep the order, — which wotdd he lying in 
darkness, every one. 

105 12 accederet: were not {being) shed upon them (Gram. § 252 ). — nobis 
. . . expressas . . . reliquenmt: have portrayed and left to us (Gram. § 73 ). 
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105 15 quas . . . mihi . . . proponens: and setting these before me {=by keep- 
ing these in view). 

105 17 conformabam : used to train. Animus and mens often combine to 
express all the mental and spiritual powers, i. e. heart and mind {head). 

105 18 quaeret quispiam: a formula to introduce an objection which the 
speaker wishes to meet in advance (cp. 104 7, quaeres). — quid: Gram. § 30. 

105 19 proditae sunt, etc. : i. e. by the books to which he has just alluded. 

105 21 quid respondeam: i. e. my answer) indir. quest., subj. of est. The 
dir. quest, would also be subjv. : What am I to answer? (Gram. § 55, d. The 
periphrastic is not used when such quests, become indir.). C^Ti\xm = settled, 
clear {to me) . 

105 22 excellent! . . . virtute: descr. abls. in the pred. after fuisse, — have 
displayed (or possessed), etc. 

105 23 sine doctrina: without the effect of formal training. — naturae . . . 
divino: because of the almost superhuman quality of their natural endowment 
(lit. nature itself). 

105 24 exstitisse: = fuisse. The verb means in some outstanding fashion. 
With no external aid they attained to self-mastery and stability of character, — 
were both self-controlled and serious. — etiam . . . adiungo: he will go even 
further than his critics, because their objections cannot destroy his main con- 
tention, given in the next sentence. 

105 26 valuisse (with ad) : has been able to produce. — atque . . . contendo: 
and yet at the same time I assert. 

105 27 cum . , . doctrinae: the entire argument might be condensed into 
this: High character can exist without education. More than this, character 
without education is better than education without character; but when the 
two are combined, we have something finer than either one by itself. 

105 28 accesserit: there is given (lit. has been added). — ratio . . . doctrinae: 
the symmetrical development prodticed by training (lit. method and modeling of 
training, so to speak (quaedam). 

105 29 turn . . . exsistere: the subj. isillud nescio quid praeclamm; lit. that 
distinguished something (= a certain distinction). — singulare: uniqtie (omit ac). 
— solere exsistere : is the usual residt. 

106 1 ex . . . esse, etc. : (/ assert) that to this class belong. The force of con- 
tendo is still felt. — himc . . . Africanum: there were two Scipios who were 
given this title ; as hunc would be used of one living at a nearer time, Scipio 
the Younger is meant. — quern, etc. : the quern belongs to hunc, not to 
numero. 

106 3 Furium: C. Laelius Sapiens and’L. Furius Philus were intimate friends 
of this Scipio, and labored with him for the advancement of letters. 

106 4 fortissimum: here equiv. to of remarkable vigor. — illis temporibus: 
in those times, of his day. Numero is to be supplied with ex hoc (anaphora). 
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106 5 senem: a celebrated example of studiousness at an advanced age. 
The elder (M. Porcius) Cato is often distinguished from his great-grandson 
(of Utica) by adding senex. He wrote a history (Origines, now lost), a work on 
farming (de Agri Cultura, extant), etc., and published many of his orations. He 
died in 149 b.c. Note the pairs of superls. — nihil: Gram. § 103. 

106 6 adiuvarentur: the tense indicates the general experience of these men 
{had not been helped all alon^ (Gram. § 256, a). 

106 8 ostenderetur: were not held out (as an inducement) ; Gram. § 252. 

106 10 humanissimam ac liberalissimam: entirely worthy of a man and a 
free-born Roman, 

106 11 temporum: circumstances. — sunt: with the gens., equiv. to belong 
to (Gram. §119). 

106 13 adversis: sc. rebus, — in misfortune) Gram. § 141. 

106 16 attingere: put our hands to, try our hands at. 

106 1 7 deberemus : we should be bound. 

106 18 videremus: we see) sequence due to deberemus; attraction. 

106 19 fuit: note tarn with a descr. abl. which has the force of a pred. adj. 
— commoveretur : Q. Roscius was the leading comic actor of the age of 
Cicero, who had defended him in a lawsuit about fourteen years before, and who 
esp. admired his gracefulness (venustas, 1. 21). — qui . . . mortuus: although 
he had died in old age (or was an old man when he died) (senex, pred.) ; Gram. 
§ 170. Tamen shows the nature of the cum-clause. 

106 21 debuisse, etc. : freely, it seemed that he ought not, etc. 

106 22 motu: agility. 

106 23 nos: meaning particularly the court, contrasts with nobis omnibus 
(i. e. every Roman). The first member of the sentence is subord. in thought: 
well, then (ergo), if (or while) he .. . are we to be indifferent to, etc. (Gram. § 280). 

106 24 himc: (repeated in line 27) subj. of dicere, 1. 29. 

106 27 cum . . . nullam: without having written a single letter. 

106 28 eis . . . agerentur: the topics of the day (lit.?) (Gram. § 289). 

106 29 ex tempore: much was made in ancient times of improvising m 
verse. — revocatum: when encored. 

107 1 eandem rem dicere : treat the same theme. 

107 2 quae vero: but as for what. — accurate: not 'accurately.' — ea: these 
compositions. 

107 3 veterum: classic. 

107 4 diligam, etc. : Gram. § 55, d. 

107 5 sic . . . accepimus: this truth we have learned. 

107 6 ceterarum . . . constare: that {while) the practice of all other arts is 
founded (based) upon. 

107 7 doctrina . . . arte: instruction and rules and theory. — poetam . . . 
valere: the poet^s gift is born in him (lit.?). 
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107 8 mentis . . . excitari : (changing to the act.) it is his own (mentis) powers 
that came his activity, — quasi . . . quodam : as it were with a kind of, A para- 
phrase, keeping in mind the intended contrast with arts which may be learned 
by mere diligence, would be * the poet derives his quality from nature, his 
impulse from within, his inspiration from the gods.’ 

107 9 suo iure: with perfect right. Noster ille stamps Ennius as a Roman 
celebrity, in contrast with the veteres scriptores (of line 3) and Archias. Quintus 
Ennius (239-169 b.c.) was regarded with reverence as the father of Roman 
poetry. He was the first to introduce the heroic hexameter, in his national epic, 
the Annates, of which, as of his tragedies, many fragments remain. An Italian 
from the far south (Calabria), he gained recognition at Rome, and Roman 
citizenship. 

107 13 poetae nomen: Gram. §121. — nulla . . . violavit: in contrast with 
humanissimos, most refined, stands barbaria = gens barbara, rude folk, wild 
tribe, 

107 14 saxa . . . consistunt: Cicero’s hearers would be reminded of the 
legends of Orpheus, Arion, and Amphion, who charmed animals, trees, stones, 
etc. by their music. 

107 16 instituti . . . optimis: educated men that we are (lit. instructed in the 
best subjects). 

107 18 moveamur: Gram. § 55, d. Nos shows the same asyndeton as in 
106 23 ; and the mold of the whole sentence is the same (Gram. § 280). 

107 20 Salaminii: their Salamis was at the east end of Cyprus, not the 
Salamis near Athens (cp. note on 108 5). 

107 21 confirmant: slightly stronger than dicunt; but there is no true cli- 
max in this notable series. Smyrna comes last, as perhaps the most probable 
claimant, and as he has more to say about it. 

107 22 dedicaverunt : i. e. honors were paid him as a hero, with a temple 
and a statue. Smyrna had a coin also, the homer. Alliteration (the names). 

107 23 contendunt : other claimants were Athens, Rhodes, and Argos. — 
ergo, etc.: this sentence is of the same type as 106 21 IT. Apply the same 
method in translating. 

107 24 alienum: of course none of them would admit that he was a stranger, 
but only one of the claims could be correct. 

107 26 repudiabimus : repudiemus, deliberative subjv., would have meant 
Are we to reject? and would be answered by 'Yes, reject him,’ or 'No, don’t.’ 
The fut. ind. here is an indignant Are we going to reject? answerable in the 
same mood and tense. Contrast with the subjvs. in lines 4, 5, and cp. Gram. 
§55, d. 

107 28 et: not only. — Cimbricas res: not 'the Cimbric affairs,’ but the 
campaign against the Cimbri or the story of the Cimbri. He had written an epic 
poem on Marius’ victories over the German invaders in 102-101 b.c. 
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107 29 admlescens : used like senex in 106 20, — in his youth. — ipsi: as 
being about the last man one would expect to take notice of a poet. But this 
poet wrote about Marius’ own exploits! — durior: rather hidifcrent. The jurors 
may have smiled at this mild description of the unpolished Marius; cp. 106 19. 

108 1 iucundus fuit: Jound favor loith, or was liked by, or made a good im- 
pression on] cp. 101 18. 

108 2 aversus . . . patiatur: some people of our day might express this as 
follows: 'No one is such a lowbrow that he can’t bear to have someone make 
a song about him.’ Please use polite Eng., though, in your trans. I Note the 
instinct for publicity, strong two thousand years ago ; the aeternum praeconium 
was what counted. 

108 3 patiatur: Gram. § 175. 

108 4 summum: a great (not 'the greatest’). 

108 5 cum . . , quaereretur: on being asked (lit. when it was asked, etc.). 
The Greek word (acroama) denoted anything heard, esp. music ; then the singer, 
player, or reader ; here performer. Themistocles was victorious over the Persian 
fleet at Salamis, 480 b.c., but spent his last years in exile in Persia and Asia 
Minor, dying about 460 b.c. 

108 7 praedicaretur : clause subord. to audire understood (sc. vocem se 
libentissime audire) (Gram. § 289). Of course, this was Themistocles’ little 
joke, even if Cicero pretends to take him seriously. 

108 8 dilexit: Plotius Gallus was the first to teach Lat. oratory at Rome. 
Kor the ind. in indir, disc, in ea quae gesserat = res gestas suas cp. Gram. 
§ 291 fin. 

108 9 vero: but, justifying our trans. of et in 107 28. 

108 10 versatum, etc.: i. e. involving frequent shifts of fortum (more lit. in- 
volved in). 

108 1 1 hoc: i. e. Archias. A poem in several books is implied. — expressum 
est: has been portrayed {narrated) (cp. 106 14). In spite of totum Cicero means 
that part of the Third Mithridatic War which was conducted by Archias’ patron, 
Lucullus, 74-67 B.c. (cp. pages 363-364, 6-10). — qui: now these. 

108 13 inlustrant: as described in 107 27 ff. 

108 14 Pontum: repetition gives populus Romanus emphasis, — it was the 
Roman people that, etc. 

108 15 vallatum: cp. 76 1 ff. Note hendiadys for the lay of the land (na- 
tura, etc.). 

109 1 fudit: at the battle of Tigranocerta, capital of the Armenian king, 
Tigranes, 69 b.c. Lucullus had scarcely 15,000 men (cp. page 364, 10). Non 
maxima is understatement, or litotes (Introd. § 22 , n, 2). — populi . . . est: to 
the Roman people belongs the credit (laus), etc. 

109 3 ereptam . . . atque servatam: rescued and kept safe. For the relief of 
Cyzicus by Lucullus (73 B.c.) cp. page 363, 6, and 76 26 f. 
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109 4 nostra: felt as pred. as naturally as ^Uheirs^’ in Theirs but to do 
and die.” The subj., of course, is pugna. Lit. as ours will always be mentioned, 
etc. ; freely, ours will he the eternal fame arid glory (of having won) that, etc. Note 
the order of the modifiers of pugna. 

109 5 L. Lucullo . . . est: the cum-clause refers def- 
initely to pugna; hence the mood (Gram. § 220). It 
tags’ that battle as effectively as a rel. clause would 
as being ' the battle when the enemy’s fleet was sunk.’ 

But Eng. would probably prefer a different hook-up, ” 

— perhaps ^ when Lucius Lucullus fought with our foes, 
and their captains were killed and their fleet was sunk. ’ 

(A Roman war galley was not armed with a bronze WARSHIP 

beak for nothing!) 

109 8 triumphi: the reference to Lucullus’ triumph was all the more effec- 
tive because it had occurred only a year before (63 b.c.). Tenedos is an island 
opposite Troy. It served as an important base in the naval operations of 1915 
against Gallipoli. For the naval victory (73 b.c.) cp. page 363, 7 ; 76 27 ff. — 
quae: = et haec (cp. note on 99 l). For the position of eis cp. Gram. § 164. 
Lit. and by whose talents these are lauded, by them, etc. ; freely, and when these 
are lauded by men of genius, then ... by such poets (eis). Note, and preserve 
in translating, the emphasis on populus Romanus and on nostra through this 
long sentence. 

109 10 Ennius: a poet appreciated by men of action. Cp. note on 107 9. 

109 11 ex marmore: in marble (a bust or statue). We should say, his marble 
bust is thought to stand (lit. to have been placed). The most famous of republican 
tombs, that of the Scipios, was on the Appian Way, outside the Porta Capena 
(but inside the later wall of Aurelian), and may still be visited. The inscrip- 
tions (of great importance for early Lat.), together with a much imitated sar- 
cophagus and a laurel-crowned bust in stone, are in the Vatican. The p)oet was 
buried in that tomb, and Livy speaks of three statues there, one of which was 
said to be that of Ennius (38, 56, 4). Africanus (the Elder) himself was probably 
buried at Liternum (near Naples). 

109 12 laudibus: the reference is to Ennius’ epic of Roman history, the 
Annalcs, which celebrated Scipio and many others. Note the populus Ro- 
manus again. 

109 14 tollitur: i. e. in the same epic Cato the Censor is honored (cp. 106 5). 
His great-grandson (Cato of Utica) was perhaps present in the court ; though 
huius may mean only the Cato whom we know. — adiungitur: in praising Cato, 
Ennius was paying his tribute to the national greatness (Gram. § 280). 

109 16 decorantur: still speaking of Ennius’ poem. Denique = m short. 
The plur. names Mazimi, etc. are used like the names in *^our Washingtons and 
Lincolns are honored, not for what they had, but for what they did.” The plur. 
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merely shows that we are thinking of that type of man. Cicero’s audience would 
think primarily of Q. Fabius Maximus, the famous "Delayer”; M. Claudius 
Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse (both in the Second Punic War) ; and 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, who subjugated vEtolia (189 b.c.) and was a friend and 
patron of Ennius (cp. Ill 28). 

109 17 qui haec fecerat: the author of this poem (haec = haec carmina). 

109 19 expetitum: with civitatibus (states) as dat. of agent (Gram. § 114). 

109 20 eiciamus: the framework of the sentence is like that used in 106 21 
ff. and 107 14 ff. (Gram. § 280). Legibus = Civitate = citizenship, as in 

line 18. The insignificance of little Rudiae (a half-Greek town in Calabria, 
hardly known except as the birthplace of Ennius) is contrasted with the impor- 
tance of Heraclea. 

109 23 Graeca : = Graeca scripta, where we should say Greek. 

109 24 Latina: (while) Latin (to show the connection with quod). — con- 
tinentur: with the abl. of that which bounds or limits (Gram. § 147). Sane 
(with exiguis) marks a necessary concession : one must admit. Greek was the 
world-language, while in Cicero’s day Lat. had hardly more than an official 
use outside of Italy ; and even in Italy there were still regions in which Lat. 
was spoken less than other Italic dialects or Greek. 

109 25 si: when it means if, as is the fact, si is virtually equiv. to shue (Gram. 
§ 264). — regionibus: = finibus, as in 48 15 and 63 13. 

109 26 quo . . . eodem: again a rel. clause precedes the demonstr. (cp. 
line 8). Cicero desires the glorious record of Rome’s armies to be known as far 
as their missiles reach. Since Greek was the most widely read language, Greek 
books would best accomplish this. 

109 28 cum: not only. — de . . , scribitur: whose story is told {\\\..}). — haec: 
such accounts. Plur. because the thoughts are now applied to all nations. — 
ampla: glorious. 

110 1 dimicant, etc. : risk their lives in battle (lit. struggle at the risk of life). 
Turn = hut also. 

110 2 hoc: referring to the same things as haec, 109 28, but attracted into 
agreement with the pred. noun incitamentum. — perlculorum : = ad pericula 
subeunda. Clearly 'of’ will not do. 

110 3 scriptores: besides historians, he had with him at least one indifferent 
poet, Choerilus. — magnus ille: the Great (Gram. § 23). 

110 5 Sigeo: a promontory near Troy. Achilles is the hero of Homer’s Iliad, 
and Alexander claimed to be his descendant. 

110 6 praeconem inveneris: cp. 108 3 (Gram. § 98, h). The descr. clause 
(since you found a Homer as the herald, etc.) gives a reason (Gram. § 178). 

110 7 vere: sc. dixit. 

110 9 quid: again (Gram. § 30). — Magnus: noster hie makes a flattering 
comparison between Pompey and Alexander. 
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110 11 civitate: cp. note on 1014. — nostri illi: our troops. Theophanes, 
of Mytilene, on the island of Lesbos, was a poet, a friend and adviser of Pompey. 
He wrote a history of the war with Mithridates. Roman generals could confer 
citizenship upon individuals. 

111 1 magno . . . approbaverunt: did not they show their approval of it by 
loud cheering? This indicates, as Cicero implies, that they believed in honor- 
ing a scriptor, although they themselves were ignorant common soldiers (rus- 
tici, etc.). 

Ill 2 credo: when used ironically, as it often is, credo really means that 
one does not believe. Trans. I suppose. As it is parenth., there is no indir. disc. 

Ill 3 ut . . . donaretur perficere: to have himself presented. 

Ill 4 non potuit: woidd not have been able (not potuisset; cp. Gram. § 257). 

Ill 5 donaret: sc. civitate. — petentem: = si petivisset (Gram. § 248). If 
mere Gauls, etc. received this favor, Archias could have obtained it much 
more easily. 

Ill 6 quern: = nam cum (cp. note on 99 l). 

Ill 7 subiecisset: had handed up, i. e. to Sulla, seated on a platform. 
Libellus is a manuscript. De populo = of the people, and hence untutored. 

Ill 8 fecisset: a rel. clause in indir. disc., — an epigram which, etc. (Gram. 
§ 168, a). — tantum modo . . . longiusculis : merely with the alternate lines 
rather longer (its only merit). Probably it was written in the "elegiac distich,” 
with hexameters and pentameters alternating. 

Ill 9 iubere: 'I saw him do it’ is eum facere vidi as well as eum/acien- 
tem vidi. — tribui: Sulla was presiding at the sale of property confiscated from 
owners who had been proscribed. For the time of iubere cp. Gram. § 71. 

Ill 10 scriberet: the ne-clause explains ea condicione, {only) upon condition 
that, etc. (Gram. § 273) ; like giving money to a street player and telling him 
to go away. — qui . . . duxerit: smee he thought (descr. rel., expressing cause; 
Gram. § 178). 

Ill 11 duxerit: the primary tense is explained by its position so far in ad- 
vance of the main verb. 

Ill 12 virtutem: excellence. — copiam: in contrast with the bad poet’s 
one epigram. 

Ill 13 expetisset: Gram. §248. — Pio: cp. 101 19; he was one of the 
ablest of Sulla’s generals, and his colleague in the consulship of 80 b.c. He had 
also commanded in the Social War. 

Ill 14 donavit: as proconsul in Spain, where he fought against Sertorius. 

Ill 15 impetravisset: like expetisset, 1. 13. The Luculli were cousins of 
Metellus Pius. — qui ... cuperet: especially since he was so eager, etc. 
(Gram. § 178). 

Ill 16 pingue . . . peregrin um: in assuming that the poem wdsdull (pingue), 
and provincial (peregrinum, lit. foreign, alien) in its idiom, Cicero appeals to 
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the minds of the mob, which habitually thinks of foreigners as inferiors. But 
later on Cordtiba (Cordova) itself gave the two Senecas and Lucan to the 
Roman literary world. 

Ill 18 quod: we may trans. as if we had nam id. 

11119 ferendum, etc. : i. e. must be frankly admitted. Hoc evidently cannot 
refer to what precedes. 

Ill 20 gloria: withducitur; trans. ambition. 

Ill 21 ducitur, etc. : atid it is the best man who is most, etc. Hoc, this fact 
or truth, proves to have anticipated the statement trahimur, etc. 

Ill 22 inscribunt, etc. : freely, add ttieir names to the titles even of those 
books, etc. 

Ill 23 despiciunt: in eo ipso refers to the whole procedure, — in the very 
act of expressing their contempt. 

Ill 24 volunt: the meaning of nobilitatem is made clear by the correspond- 
ing se nominari, to be celebrated. Praedicari is impers. here. Trans, to be praised. 
So Pascal says, ” Even those who have written against fame wish for the fame of 
having written well." — Decimus Brutus: this Brutus, the first general to 
carry Roman arms to the Atlantic, triumphed in 132 b.c. over what is now 
Portugal (and Galicia). With the spoils he built a temple of Mars in the Campus 
Martius. It is not known that he built more than one temple. Accius, his 
friend (b. 170 b. c.), was perhaps the greatest Roman writer of tragedies. Some 
of his verses were inscribed at the entrance of this temple. 

Ill 28 consecrare: M. Fulvius Nobilior (cp. 109 15) took Ennius with him 
on his expedition against .^tolia (northwestern Greece). In his triumphal pro- 
cession (187 B.c.) were displayed over a thousand Greek statues, some of which 
were placed in a temple of Hercules and the Muses built by Fulvius in the 
Campus, near the Flaminian Circus. 

Ill 29 in qua urbe . , . in ea: Lat. is very fond of this position of the rel. 
clause. First trans. lit., to become used to the arrangement; then as though it 
were in ea urbe in qua. Commit the two formulas to memory, as they will prove 
convenient. — prope armati: i.e. they have just laid down their arms. 

111 32 abhorrere: note contrast between military men and civilians (to- 
gati) ; reversed order in togati indices (chiasmus). 

112 I id: i. e. honor the Muses and protect poets, as implied in the previous 
sentence. 

112 2 indicabo, etc. ; lit. will inform against myself. He is going to 'tell on 
himself, ’ as it were. Trans, betray. 

112 3 quas res incohavit, etc. ; lit. what deeds I did, he has begun, etc. 

Trans, as though res (incohavit, etc.) quas. 

. 112 5 universa re publica: the general good of our country. 

112 6 attigit . . . incohavit: freely, has begun to write a poem about (lit.?). 
Cicero means the crushing of Catiline’s conspiracy in the previous year. From 
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letters to Atticus we infer that the plan was never carried out. Cicero himself 
wrote a Greek poem on his consulship, and another in Lat. on the same subject 
(cp. note on 44 9). 

112 7 magna . . . et iucunda: important and interesting. 

112 8 adoraavi: a very human touch. Cicero learns with interest that Ar- 
chias is going to write about his consulship, and sees to it that the poet has 
full information. From a letter which Cicero wrote to another man who pro- 
posed to write in prose on the same period, we can guess that he would make 
sure that his successes were given all the emphasis they would bear. — virtus : 
merit. For the first pair of gens. cp. Gram. § ii8; for the second pair, §121. 

112 10 qua . . . detracta: = et si ca detrahatur (Gram. § 153). — quid est 
quod: what reason is there why (Gram. § 174). 

112 13 quibus . . . terminaret suas: the same sentence pattern as in 111 29. 
Regionibus = finibus as in 109 25. 

112 16 de . . . dimicaret: cp. 110 1. — ipsa vita: his very Hfe. Cicero uses 
animus in the latter part of the sentence as if he were speaking of the man, and 
not merely his mind or spirit. We might therefore trans. nec se frangeret, etc. 
ONE woidd not break oneself down, etc. 

112 17 nunc: as it is (as freq. in contrast to an unreal cond.). — optimo 
quoque : cp. note on 67 5. — virtus : power, instinct (to fit concitat and admonet). 

112 18 gloriae: as in 111 20. 

112 19 cum . . . dimittendam: jnust not be allowed to cease when our life- 
time is over (lit. together with our lifetime). 

112 20 ctim . . . adaequandam: i.e. our fame should be imperishable. 
Begin with a lit. trans. ; then paraphrase. 

112 21 omnes, etc. ; are all of us .. . to be thought? (deliberative quest.). For 
an cp. Gram. § 32, d. Parvi animi is pred. gen. of descr. (Gram. § 123), referring 
to the quality which makes a man act as if he had no concern with his reputa- 
tion after he is dead (cp. lines 24, 25). We may trans. wanting in imagination. 

112 22 qui . . . versamur: who are engaged in business of state, and whose 
lives, like my own (from his), are full of risk and toil (lit.?). 

112 23 ut . . . arbitremur: as to imagine. — spatium: sc. vitae from 
line 22. — nullum . . . spiritum duxerimus: have drawn no breath. 

112 25 omnia: i.e. all that we have done. — an, etc.: for the form of this 
whole sentence cp. Gram. § 280. Bind it together in Eng. by beginning or if. 

112 26 studiose . . . reliquenmt: have been eager to leave. For multi summi 
cp. Gram. § 42, a. 

112 27 consiliorum . . . ac virtutum: of our aspirations and merits. 

112 29 expressam et politam: perfectly portrayed. Lit. modeled and polished. 
We speak of literary portraiture in terms of painting, but Cicero is thinking in 
terms of sculpture (cp. 105 14). — omnia . . . gerebam: all my deeds', obj. of 

spargexe and disseminare. 
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112 30 iam . . . gerendo:=tum etiam cum gerebam (Gram. § 85). The figure 
of sowing broadcast is made clearer by adding the second verb. The world’s 
memory is the field. 

113 2 afutura est: is to be {a thing) apart /row, etc., — on the theory that 
there is no consciousness after death. Haec refers to memoriam. 

113 3 ad . . . pertinebit: will concern. Many philosophers, esp. Socrates and 
Plato, taught that the soul survives death. 

113 4 quidem: at any rate. — cogitatione . . . delector: freely, I find pleas- 
tire in a kM of hopcfid meditation (lit.?). 

113 6 pudore eo: descr. abl. As it is certified (comprobari) both by the worth 
of his friends and by the long continuance {of their friendship), it must denote the 
quality which would secure these, viz. fine personality. Pudor means shame 
(that prevents one from doing base deeds), and then the qualities which such 
preventive shame brings : decency, honor, etc. 

113 8 ingenio . . . tanto: who possesses as much talent. — convenit: used 
like oportet, — it is fitting. Freely, as you may properly judge. 

113 9 summorum . . . iudiciis: by men of prominence and judgment. 

113 to videatis: subjv. both because it occurs in a descr. clause and because 
it depends on an inf. 

113 10 causa . . . modi: the third descr. abl. Trans, while the merits of his 
case are such that they are supported. 

113 13 si: assuming that, or since (cp. note on 109 25). — si qua . . . debet 
esse : freely, since there is in .. . something more than human which must recom- 
mend them (cp. 107 ll). Commendatio = that which recommends. 

113 14 ut eum: with sic . . . fidem in lines 19-20, — so to take under your 

protection one who, etc. 

113 18 profitetur: recalling what was said at 112 3 — est . . . numero: 

belongs to the class (of men) . 

113 19 itaque dicti: and so proclaimed or pronounced. 

113 21 esse videatur: freely, that men shall see that he, etc. 

113 22 quae: not the connecting rel., its antecedent being ea in line 23. 
He expresses confidence that the brief treatment of the actual causa in §§4-11 
will have convinced the jury. 

113 23 probata . . . omnibus: have commended themselves to all (or been proved 
to the satisfaction of all). 

113 24 quae . . . locutus sum, ea: while as for (such of) my remarks as 
were. — et . . . studio: both about his (hominis) special gift and in a general 
way about his profession itself. 

113 26 in . , , partem: in a good sense. 

113 27 scio : sc. esse . . . accepta. In qui indicium exercet he is again referring 
to the presiding judge, his own brother Quintus, himself a writer of tragedies and 
other verse (not preserved) ; cp. 100 2. 
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FOR MARCELLUS 

Place : In the Senate-house (Introd. § 4 q). 

Time: 46 b.c., early autumn, after Caesar had celebrated his quadruple triumph over 
Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa. 

Circumstances: Cp. Introductory Note, below; also Introd. § 03 fin. 


Introductory Note 

M. Claudius Marcellus, an orator of note, consul in 51 B.c. and colleague of the 
eminent jurist Servius Sulpicius, had been one of the bitterest opponents of Caesar, 
especially in proposing measures which forced the latter’s hand and thus led to civil war. 
After Pompey’s disastrous defeat at Pharsalus, 48 b.c., Marcellus retired to the vEgean 
island of Lesbos, and devoted himself to philosophy and other studies at Mytilene, where 
Brutus paid him a visit commemorated in the latter’s lost work de Virtute, with high 
praise of the spirit in which Marcellus bore his exile. Though he would not deign to ask 
Caesar's forgiveness and permission to return, his friends took pains to bring the matter 
before the senate under circumstances recorded by Cicero in a letter to Servius Sulpicius 
(see Letter 27, pp. 200 ff.). 

Upon mention of Marcellus’ name by L. Piso,‘ Gaius Marcellus, a cousin of Marcus, 
fell at the dictator’s feet, whereupon the whole senate rose and approached Caesar, 
entreating him to pardon Marcellus. The dictator, after some vigorous language about 
Marcellus’ opposition to him, and praises for Servius, by way of contrast, granted the 
request of the senators with unexpected promptness. The leading men in the senate, 
being then called upon to express their opinion of the advisability of recalling Marcellus, 
thanked Ca3sar for his gracious act. Cicero, called upon in his turn, did not content 
himself with mere assent, but decided on the spot to break his resolve never to speak in 
public again. He voiced the thanks of the senate in glowing language, with a fervor 
which has its explanation in his confidence at that particular moment that Cassar would 
actually reestablish the state. It was a short-lived confidence, and Marcellus himself 
was slow to take advantage of his permission to return, postponing his journey until the 
following summer. He had reached the Piraeus when he was murdered by one of his 
own party. Servius Sulpicius, his former colleague, and now governor of Achaia, was 
then in Athens, and wrote a letter to Cicero, giving the details of the tragedy.* Some 
correspondence between Cicero and Marcellus has also been preserved (see Letters 26, 
28, pp. 198, 202). 

This speech, though entitled pro Marcello, thus corresponding with pro Ligario and 
pro Rege Deiotaro,^ is not so much a defense of Marcellus as a eulogy of Caesar. Tech- 
nically, however, the question before the house is the recall of Marcellus from exile, and 
Cicero has risen as if to support such a motion. 

^ Cassar’s father-in-law. 

* Ep. IV, 12. 

^ These three speeches before Csesar are often called the Caesarianae, 
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Outline of the Argument 

(I) Today I am breaking my long silence, to speak of Caesar’s magnanimity. 
(2) Marcellus’ pardon, after a separation which I could not bear, restores both his 
influence and mine, with a happy omen. (3) We appreciate, Cajsar, that you have 
yielded your own feelings to the public interest. Marcellus is indeed fortunate, (4) and 
deservedly so. 

Your achievements beggar description, but none is greater than today’s. (5) Your 
deeds are beyond comparison, especially in their rapidity. (6) There are greater dis- 
tinctions still, for a commander must share his laurels. (7) But in this day’s glory even 
Fortune may claim no share. 

(8) Your conquests were great; less godlike, however, than this self-conquest. 
(9) Your military fame will be immortal everywhere, but the merciful man in history 
or legend is beloved. (10) In your case what will our feelings be? These very walls are 
grateful to you. 

(II) This is your proudest day, the victory yours alone. Other trophies will decay; 

(12) but the fame of your mercy will increase, for by forgiveness you have vanquished 
even victory. 

(13) In this decision Caesar has acquitted and restored all of us who went to war 
against him. (14) Always an advocate of peace, I followed Pompey for personal reasons. 
(15) My pwlicy was openly declared, and Caesar showed his attitude by sparing the 
peacemakers before and after the victory. (16) Marcellus and I had our fears of Pom- 
pey ’s victory, and are all the more grateful for your generosity, Ciesar. (17) Your victory 
was not vindictive, as Pompey’s would perhaps have been. (18) Even men of peace 
were threatened then, but now our hopes are in the victor. 

(19) You will find satisfaction in your magnanimity, — no gift of Fortune. (20) Con- 
tinue to preserve men who were honestly misguided into war without a real reason. 

(21) The risk to your life is not to be altogether ignored; yet where have you now 
any personal enemies? (22) However, take care of a life so indispensable, yet exposed 
to the common risks, (23) and to the assassin besides. 

You must reform all the evils of the war time. (24) No one else can heal the wounds 
of war. (25) Do not say you have enough of life. You cannot be spared while your work 
is unfinished, your glory incomplete. 

(26) Great things remain to be done if you are to reach the heights of fame. 
(27) When you have reorganized the state, then you may say, ” Enough of life! ” Short 
it is, and you have always craved immortality, — (28) the real life in the memory of 
the ages; to that you must devote yourself. Posterity will marvel at your victories; 
(29) but unless you reconstitute the state, your fame will be insecure. Respect the 
impartial judgments of the future. (30) You are concerned now, if not then. 

Though we have been divided and distracted, (31) the war is now over, and the 
victor merciful. Tempers too must be disarmed. (32) Dissension being at an end, our 
safety is in unity and clemency. In protecting your life we promise our aid. 

(33) To repeat, we are all most grateful, and I am only the spokesman for these men. 
(34) As my friendship for Marcellus requires, I thank you, Caesar, for this greatest of 
your favors to me. 
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116 1-4 diutumi . . . attulit: the relation of the parts of this sentence is 
shown here : — 


Diutnrni silenti, patres conscripti, 

quo eram his temporibus usus, 

f non timore aliquo, 


{Modifying 
erara usus) 

finem hodiernus dies attulit. 


sed partim dolore, ^ 
partim verecundiaj 


The framework is in heavy type. 

115 1 eram . . . usus : we should say have kept. — his temporibus ; inthe trying 
times through which we have been passing. Tempora often means circumstances, 
particularly of a dangerous or distressing kind. The actual time referred to is 
about a year, during which Cicero, though he had been forgiven by Caesar for 
siding with Pompey, was in retirement at home, engaged in literary work, but 
politically inactive ; Introd. § 93. 

116 3 dolore, verecimdia: Cicero confesses to mingled emotions, — distress 
(dolore), for which a reason is assigned in lines 12 ff., and a sense of propriety 
or decency (vcrecundia) partly explained by lines 15-18. 

115 4 idemque: a^id at the same time. — quae . . . sentirem: depending 
on dicendi. For the subjvs. cp. Gram. § 182. 

115 7 modum: moderation, limited by the obj. gen. rerum. 

115 10 reddito; by the restoration of (Gram. § 75). Abl. abs. 

116 14 causa: side, party. — non . . . fortuna: settles the question whether 
the cum of line 13 was when, since, or although. 

116 15 versari: subj. of esse. Persuadere would normally have taken ut 
versarer, but the thought was interrupted by fas . . . ducebam. 

115 16 illo . . . distracto: (i) this abl. abs. may be translated when, etc.; 

(2) aemulo and imitatore go with studiorum ; socio and comite, with laborum; 

(3) a me . . . dxsitticXo = separated from me. Cicero’s name and that of Marcellus 
had often been coupled as standing for many of the same gifts and interests. 

115 17 quasi quodam: as it were, a kind of ; i. e., I might almost say. 

115 19 interclusam: trans. by rel. clause — which had been interrupted. — 
his . . . sustulisti : you have, as it were, raised a standard in the. sight of all who 
are present, (as a signal) to, etc. 

115 21 mihi quidem . . . omnibus: Gram. § 114. — in multis ... in me 
ipso: the condensed in the case of many men . . . in my own case means, and 
should be translated, from the treatment accorded to, etc. It was Catsar’s clem- 
ency to his former foes that convinced Cicero that he put the state’s welfare 
before his own feelings. 

116 22 sed paulo ante, etc. : but a few moments ago when ... by all of us. 
The time is defined by cum . . . concessisti : when Marcellus was restored tc 
his position, all saw what Cicero had already seen, 
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116 1 senatui . . . concessisti: pardoned out of regard to, etc. 

116 2 offensionibus, etc. : especially after making mention of your grievances ; 
more exactly, of the offense he had (repeatedly) given. Caesar had dwelt upon the 
acerbitas (bitterness) of Marcellus in opposing him ; cp. 201 4. 

116 4 anteferre: the indir. disc, gives us our subj. for intellectum est, 116 
21. Suspicionibus anticipates §§ 21 ff. Caesar probably feared that Marcellus 
might support a possible conspiracy against him. — fructum . . . cepit: has 
reaped the fruit. Ante actae = praeteritae. 

116 6 maximo: of the greatest importance. Turn shows that cum is conj. 

116 7 date . . . accepto: the giving of .. . the receiving of (Gram. § 75). 

116 8 cuius ex . . . pervenerit: = cum ex eius, etc. (Gram. § 178). 

116 9 Ventura sit: being at Mytilene, Marcellus will not know for some 
time that Ciesar has pardoned him. 

116 10 quod quidem: and iitdeed this, referring to est . . . pervenerit as a 
whole. 

116 13 praestantior : in such a quest, aut becomes the weakest or, or even 
and (Gram. § 48). Laudis= merit, commendable quality, distinction. 

116 14 nullius . . . ingeni: no brain is so fertile (lit. of (= from) no talent is 
the outjloiv so great). — nulla . . , copia: there is no power (of expression), no 
wealth (of words) so great. 

116 15 quae: that it (with possit). — non . . . enarrare: Caesar’s achieve- 
ments exceed the powers of any orator or historian, even to record, much less (or 
not to say) to glorify. 

116 17 tua: pace tua is a formula of politeness, by your leave, w{th your kind 
permission, etc. His refers to res gestas. 

116 19 ante . . . ponere: to keep in view. — id; this fact, obj. of both ponere 
and usurpare. 

116 20 sermonibus, etc. : make the remark frequently in conversation. — om- 
nis, etc. : indir. disc, in appos. with id (1. 19), and continuing through lustratae 
sunt in line 27 — that all the achievements, etc. 

116 25 conferri: the total of Caesar’s battles was placed at fifty. His cam- 
paigns had been carried on, often with bewildering suddenness of attack or 
rapidity of movement, from Britain to Asia Minor and Africa. No one, except 
Alexander, could be compared to him as regards range of experience in warfare 
with nations of every degree of civilization. 

116 27 non dicam . . . sed: as in line 15 ; but trans. here not merely .. .but 
actually. Cursibus is picturesque language for rapid marches, in contrast with 
passibus, of ordinary travel. — lustratae sunt: have been covered, as involving 
a more complete circuit than peragrari. For ind. in indir. disc. cp. Gram. § 292 
fin. 

116 28 fatear: quae is merely connecting rel., equiv. to et haec; and qui^ 
dem suggests a contrast to follow. 
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116 29 capere possit: can grasp. — sim: Gram. § 258, b. 

117 1 maiora: recalling the thought of 116 17 ff., — to have forgiven an 
enemy is the crowning distinction for the victor ; cp. lines 1 7 ff . 

117 2 detrahere, communicare : asyndeton. — ducibus: Gram. §112. 

117 3 propriae: the exclusive property (Gram. § 128). 

117 7 gestum: sc. est. 

117 8 paulo ante: as in 116 22, and referring to the same act. 

117 9 neminem: may be taken as dir. obj., with socium in pred. appos. 
{no one as your companion), or as an adj. {no companion or partner). 

117 10 maximum est: quod = et id, — and it certainly is a very great thing. 

117 12 decerpit: the figure is from the plucking off of flowers, fruit, etc. 
by a passer-by or a trespasser. 

117 13 in . . . societatem: for the partnership. We should prefer to say as 
a partner. 

117 14 fatetur: the thought of lines 9 ff., with the added notion of an inalien- 
able title in propriam, — a permanent possession. Sc. istam gloriam. 

117 16 admittitur, etc.: nor do you take counsel with chance', more freely, nor 
does chance govern your decisions. 

117 18 locis infinitas: i. e. occupying vast regions. 

117 19 sed . . . habebant: the appos. result clause ut vinci possent defines 
naturam as well as condicionem (Gram. § 199). In Eng. we may turn the clause 
into an obj. phrase, the possibility of being conquered, and reduce the Lat. objs. 
to by nature and their circumstances. Caesar’s conquests, great as they had been, 
were still humanly possible. This intentionally quaint thought is in preparation 
for the next sentence. 

117 21 possit, etc. : cannot be .. . crushed by armed forces. 

117 22 animum vincere: in striking contrast with vis, etc. (asyndeton); 
insert but. VJe may trans. self -conquest, with emphasis on self-. — cohibere: 
iracundiam shows what kind of feelings were implied in animum, the general 
being paired with the particular. — victo temperare: to show forbearance toward 
a conquered {foe) (cp. Gram. § 107, b). More asyndeton. 

117 23 praestantem: cp. 116 13; and note three abls. without conjs., — a 
climax in words of diminishing length (Introd. § 22, d, k fin.). 

117 25 haec qui faciat: the five infs, above are in appos. with haec. 

117 26 deo: Gram. § 116. 

117 27 quidem: it is true', this looks forward to the contrast marked by at 
vero in 118 3. 

117 29 Unguis : in translating connect litteris atque Unguis with nostris. 

118 1 conticescet: a true prophecy. — nescio quo modo: Gram. § 162. 

118 3 clementer . . . factum: because factum is a ptep. it is modified by 

advs. ; but trans. aliquid factum, some deed (not the lit. ' something done 
and replace the advs. by adjs. 
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118 6 audimus aut legimus: hear or read of. 

118 7 gestis rebus: order reversed, to mark the contrast between fictis and 
gestis. Trans, real history . . . legend. 

118 9 praesentem intuemur: in contrast with characters of legend arid 
history. 

118 12 ut . . . velis: this result clause is in appos. with mentem, etc. — whose 
purpose and inclination and expression we see are {such) that you mean, etc. 

118 13 reliquum . . . fecerit: has left of constitutional government. Csesar had 
been made dictator. 

118 18 complectemur : climax, raising diligamus (1. 8) to the highest power. 
— me dius fidims : shortened form of ita me dius fidius iuvet (or servet) , so may 
the god of truth help {save) me! But here it is no more than on my honor (or 
word). 

118 19 gestiunt: note pcrsonif. and hyperbole; Introd. § 22, n, i and 7. 
For the curia cp. § 49. 

118 20 auctoritas: as suorum and suis must refer to auctoritas, it is plain 
that ilia auctoritas is rhetorical language (abstract for concrete) for ille vir 
summa auctoritate. For the mood of futura sit cp. Gram. § 233. 

118 23 viderem: the reference is to the situation described in the Intro- 
ductory Note, p. 428, and in Cicero’s letter (201 9f.). Gains Marcellus was 
probably not Marcus’ brother (consul, 49 B.C.), but a cousin of the same name 
(consul, 50 B.C.), who had married Caesar’s grandniece (sister of Octavian). 
Pietate = devotion. 

118 24 offudit, etc. : filled my mind. The most celebrated name among 
Marcellus’ ancestors was that of M. Claudius Marcellus, a hero of the war with 
Hannibal, and conqueror of Syracuse, 212 b.c. He is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Fourth Verrine (e.g. 146 24, 149 10). 

118 25 suam: here refers to the indir, obj. quibus, i.e. the Marcelli (Gram. 
§ 26). For conservato cp. reddito, 116 10. 

118 28 gratulationibus : he means the thanksgivings (supplicationes) voted 
by the senate in Caesar’s honor at different times. — unius . . . Caesaris: 
Gram. § 128. 

119 1 illae quidem; sc. sunt (magnae pred.) ; cp. note on 117 27. 

119 2 multo . . . comitatu: in company with a numerous and powerftd bayid 
of followers, recalling the thought of 117 1 ff. ; sc. gestae sunt. 

119 3 rei: action (the pardon of Marcellus). — idem . . . comes: recalls 
both duce, 1. 1 and comitatu, 1. 2, — leader and at the same time associate \ a neat 
paradox, focusing the thought of the preceding sentence. 

119 4 ut . . . magis: that while time shall destroy ... yet your justice, etc., 
shall wax greater every day. Note, however, that the sentence is actually built 
on another model. Grammatically adlatura sit is a subjv. of result, while fforescet, 
fut. ind., is a principal verb. Such an irregularity, or " anacoluthon, ” may be 
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used by a writer who has perfect control of the language, somewhat in the way 
that discords are employed by great composers — to relieve monotony and 
give color. First trans. the sentence lit., and note that a parenth. often switches 
the thought to a different track. 

119 7 operibus: public works, 

119 10 viceras: had surpassed (esp. Marius and Sulla). 

119 11 vereor ut: Gram. § 194 . 

119 12 auditu: when it is heard (lit. by hearing ) ; contrasted with atque ipse 
cogitans sentio, as I myself regard it when I think about it. Cicero is preening 
himself for a rhetorical flight and wishes to be sure that his hearers follow him. 
— victoriam vicisse: cp. the Biblical "led captivity captive.” Presently his 
audience will learn that he means that Caesar showed himself superior to the 
temptations which victory brings to the victor. 

119 13 cum . . . remisisti: in restoring-, explanatory cum (cp. Gram. § 222 ). 

119 14 cum . . . occidissemus : whereas ... all of us, the vanquished, had 
forfeited our lives. The decision is due to (lit. is of) Csesar’s dementia. 

119 16 condicio: terms. 

119 17 vis: meaning. — devicta est: Cicero wishes to keep up the fig. of 
Cflesar’s victory over conventional ideas about the conduct of a conqueror. 
Trans, have been disregarded', or change to the act. and say who have shown 
yourself superior to, etc. 

119 18 hoc . . . pateat: how far this decision . . . reaches. 

119 21 tenemur, etc. : in a legal sense, are convicted of some fault due to, etc. — 
scelere: willful erhne. 

119 22 liberati: acquitted. Cicero argues from the pardoning of Marcellus 
that all the rest are now acquitted of any more serious charge than a political 
blunder in joining Pompey’s forces (the ilia arma of line iq). — cum . . . con- 
servavit . . . reddidit: in sparing . . . and restoring (cp. note on 119 13). 

119 23 me . . . rei publicae: me both to my old dignity and to public life. 

119 24 reliquos, etc. : (and) in restoring the distinguished men who shared my 
fate (asyndeton). To say ' the rest of the distinguished men’ would make Cicero 
say that he himself was amplissimus vir. More lit. it is the rest, — distinguished 
men. 

119 25 et frequentiam, etc. : omit the first et in trans. 

119 28 cupiditate . . . crudelitate: partisanship . . . bloodthirstiness. We 
prefer the act. voice from a plerisque on : that most of us had gone into the war, 
etc. He did not regard them as really hostes. 

120 2 audiendum (esse): impers., that one must listen to peace proposals. 
Quo is connecting rel. (Gram. § 170 ). 

120 4 repudiari: Pompey had been obstinate, refusing all suggestions of 
peace from Cicero and others. — neque, etc. : and indeed I was never attracted 
by, etc. — ulla: he had not been in the army of Marius or Sulla. 
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120 5 arma: war. — consilia pads . . , soda: Cicero said that victory 
would only mean a tyrant (Caesar or Pompey), and tl^it an unjust peace was 
better than a just civil war. 

120 6 hominem: i.e. Pornpey; in strong contrast with arma dvilia (1. 5), — 
it was the man, not the cause or party, that had attracted him (asyndeton). 

120 7 publico, etc. : personal, not political, obligation had moved him. 

120 8 valuit: here loyal memory = unfailing loyalty. Cicero owed his return 
from exile in part to Pompey. 

120 9 ne spe quidem: even without hope (Gram. § 144). For non modo cp. 
non dicam, 116 15. — prudens et sciens: an old proverb, with my eyes open. 

120 12 dixi: before any decisive step had been taken (Integra re, 7i>hilr the 
matter was undecided). 

120 13 cum: Eng. at. — sensi, etc. : expressed the same opinions. 

120 14 rerum existimator: i.e. historical critic. Ex quo = rottsequcntly . — 
dubitet: Gram. § 175. 

120 15 voluntas: not mere wish, but preference, choice, or position. 

120 16 iratior: not a true compar. — inclined to be severe. Ceteris = (6«/) 
.../£> the rest ; asyndeton. — id: sc. erat. 

120 17 turn: at a time. — cum esset: circumstantial, not temporal (it does 
not point to some precise day or hour, etc.). 

120 18 victor: as victor, or after the victory. 

120 20 Marcello . . . testis: Marcellus has me as witness (Gram. § 113). 

120 22 congruebant: the meaning of huius rei — of this attitude (toward 
peace) — is now clear. Marcellus is to be reckoned among the pacis auctores. 
Bello is further emphasized by reversing the order (chiasmus). 

120 23 certorum: = quorundam, but more definite, referring to the hot- 
headed advocates of war, esp. on Pompey’s side. Had he been victorious there 
would probably have been proscriptions; cp. lines 32 ff. 

120 27 comparandae: victoriae includes all the uses which Casar had made, 
and which Pompey would have made, of victory. 

126 28 vagina vacuum: unusual phrase for out of its scabbard, unsheathed. 
The war was not followed by proscriptions or other cruelties. 

120 29 perculit: change to pass, in translating. 

120 30 nemo: emphatic position (end of a member). 

120 31 posset: Gram. § 252. 

120 32 alterius . . . partis, etc. : as for the other side . . . that its victory would 
have been too full of resentment. B'or such a conclusion in oratio obliqita cp. Gram. 
§ 288. A si-clause is implied in the victory which did not come about. 

121 3 otiosis: those who remained neutral. 

121 4 quid . . . dicebant: all who elected to stay in Italy, and did not cross 
the sea with Pompey, or join him later, were accounted hostes. Ca?sar followed 
the opposite principle, reckoning as friendly all who were not against him. 
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121 7 excitaverint: the rel. clause is causal, — inasmuch as they (the gods) 
have stirred up, etc., i. e* in bringing on, etc. (Gram. § 178). 

121 9 contulisse : have intrusted, or made ... to depend upon. 

121 10 bono: blessing-, the combination of dementia with sapientia. — fru- 
ere; impv. 

121 1 1 moribus tuis : your character. 

121 12 sapienti: the ideal sage of the Stoics. Ex quo refers to the idea of 
natura et moribus, which cover the ground of virtus, — the sole essential, ac- 
cording to that school, for a happy life. 

121 13 cetera . . . tua: sc. bono from line 10. — virtuti: ability, prowess. 

121 14 gratulabere: you will pride yourself upon. 

121 15 in re publica: active in affairs of state. 

121 16 tuis beneficiis: favors which you have conferred. Military achieve- 
ments are contrasted with acts of forgiveness. 

121 19 splendor; honor. — in laude vera: praise which measures up to the 
highest standards. 

121 21 esse videantur: Fortune’s ’’gifts” are to his mind only loans. 
Asyndeton (cetera) . Virtus is personif . to match Fortuna. 

121 22 noli . . . defetigari: suggests the familiar ”Be not weary in well- 
doing.” 

121 23 non . . . praesertim . . . lapsis: = praesertim cum non lapsi sint. — 
cupiditate: as in 119 28. 

121 24 improba, etc. : their idea of duty was stupid, rather than peroerted. — 
specie: they were further misled by what appeared to be the common interest, or 
by ivhat seemed to he the government (i. e. Pompey and the senate seemed to be 
the government). Outsiders at the present day have sometimes been equally 
uncertain regarding China and Mexico when those countries were in revolution. 

121 25 enim: Gram. § 51, a, fin. 

121 26 contraque: hut rather (Gram. §43 fin.). — quod . . . senserimt: 
gives the reason for summa laus (est). — minime . . . fuisse: there was no need 
at all, etc. 

122 2 suspicionem tuam: Cicero now takes up Caesar’s statement that 
Marcellus had shown great animosity (acerbitas) against himself. This is the 
querela (cp. 201 4). Caesar had perhaps intimated that Marcellus’ rancor might 
stir up some assassin. 

122 4 providenda est; better act. in Eng., i. e. which you yourself have 
no more to guard against than, etc. Quae really refers to the thing feared, — 
assassination. 

122 6 cautio est: precaution is here equiv, to vigilance, equally incumbent 
upon the senators, even in their own interest, since their safety depends upon 
his. — peccandum sit, etc. ; I must go to one extreme or the other. 

122 8 demens: Cicero imagines some one enemy and possible assassin 
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‘whom you (Caesar) have in mind’ (iste). — de tuisne: {one) of your own 
{friends)? — tametsi: and yet (Gram. §269). 

122 9 quam quibus : = quam ei quibus. 

122 10 eo . . . fuenmt; i. e. the actual partisans of Caesar. Anne (unusual 
for an) introduces the second part of the double quest, tuisne . . , anne. 

122 11 uUo: here a subst. — quo duce: under whose leadership (abl. abs.). 

122 12 suae: note that this order of rel. and demonstr. clauses, as often, 
keeps the order of time. For sit adeptus cp. Gram. § 182. 

122 13 inimici: sc. cogitent. Tui includes all who were now on Caesar’s side, 
— pardoned enemies as well as original supporters. 

122 16 amicissimi : Cicero glosses over the fact that not a few enemies of 
Caesar still survived. In the next year came the final conflict at Munda, in Spain, 
the last of Caesar’s victories (45 b.c.). 

122 19 omnium: with quis. 

122 20 rudis . . . publica : such a tyro in politics. 

122 21 cogitans, etc. : indifferent to (or careless of) both, etc. (Gram. § 40). 

122 22 intellegat, etc. : as not to understand (Gram. § 175). 

122 23 omnium: contineri and pendere are synonyms {is bound up with, 
depends upon). Unius is in agreement with a gen. implied in tua. 

122 24 casus . . . extimesco: it gives him anxiety enough that Caesar is 
subject to the common ills of humanity. Supply for you with casus, etc., 
extimesco. 

122 27 consistere: the same thought as in contineri and pendere, 11. 22 f. 

122 28 sceleris . . . insidiarumque consensio: an agreement to commit 
crimes and form conspiracies. 

122 29 accedit: there is added. 

123 1 uni : in strong contrast with omnia, — on you alone rests the responsi- 
bility of reconstructing everything. 

123 2 iacere: lie in ruin. — quod necesse fuit: as was inevitable. 

123 5 vincienda sunt: in expanding omnia sunt excitanda Cicero reminds 
Caesar of these important tasks: reform of the courts, restoration of credit, 
legislation to discourage immorality and encourage the rearing of larger families, 
tightening up of the loosened social structure in every way. 

123 6 non fuit recusandum: it was unavoidable (cp. line 2). 

123 7 quin . . . multa perderet et: that . should lose not only (et) many; 
subj. of fuit recusandum. 

123 8 fuisset, etc. ; represents a fut. perf., — the thought of those who looked 
forward to the outcome of the war; informal indir. disc. (Gram. §§ 181, 290). 

123 10 prohibuisset : unreal cond., with togatus=si togatus fuisset (Gram. 
§ 248). For togatus cp. 42 12. 

123 1 1 quae quidem, etc. : quae serves merely to connect, — and it is just 
those wounds . . . which you must now . • . in every case. 
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123 12 quibus: trans. as if nemo enim, etc., eis mederi potest. 

123 14 invitus audivi: was sorry to hear. The superls. only describe Caesar’s 
utterance as showing in a high degree the spirit of a sage (cp. line i8). 

123 15 si placet: if you like, if you please. Lat. omits the pron. (tibi, etc.) 
in this expression. 

123 16 parum: emphasized by end position, in contrast with satis at the 
beginning. 

123 18 prudeiitiam, etc. : i. e. the wisdom which you have learned from the 
philosophers ; note the force of isttim. — nostro periculo: to our peril, or at our 
expense (Gram. § 141). — sapiens: a sage, the ideal philosopher, of whom the 
Stoics had so much to say, cp. 121 12. 

123 19 idem istud . . . dicere: made that same remark of yours. 

123 20 dicere: pres., as referring to a repeated action; subj. of venit, perf. 
definite. — vixisse: it seems clear now that Caesar had used similar language 
at this meeting of the senate (cp. idem istud). — credo: possibly you have, or 
it may be so. — audirem: should listen to, i. e. approve, accept. 

123 2 1 viveres : si is balanced by turn. Only in case serves for both. — 
omnium: insert but in translating. Asyndeton. 

123 23 complexae sunt: have encircled, or brought within their range^ 

123 24 ieceris: have . . . laid. Quae cogitas = which you arc planning {to 
lay). The fig. stands for all his great projects. — hie . . . definies: Hie is in 
these circumstances, in that case. Modum = extent (lit. measure). Aequitate animi 
= 6y {your own) indifference, or stoicism. 

123 26 satis est: cp. lines 15 f. lstud= what you have {of life), your present 
years. Caesar was only fifty-four. 

123 27 cuius: for .. . of this. — quamvis . . . sapiens: with all your phi- 
losophy (lit.?). 

124 1 parumne . . , relinquemus: parum . . . magna is lit. things not great 
enough, i.e. not fame enough. 

124 2 aliis quamvis multis satis: enough for any number of other (or or- 
dinary) men’, \\i. for howsoever many others (Gram. § 219 fin.). 

124 5 futurus fuit: was to be, was destined to he. Hie (subj.) is explained by 
the following ut-clause. For the attraction cp. Gram. § 12. 

124 6 in quo nunc est: i.e. in its present unsettled state, with so much 
reconstruction necessary. — ■ vide . . . ne: take care that . . . 7iot. 

124 8 gloriae: Ciesar may still fall short of true glory. — si quidem: since 
indeed (Gram. § 264). — gloria . . . meritorum: a definition of gloria. It con- 
sists in glowing and widespread reports (fama) of one’s services to friends or 
country, etc. Services to mankind (hominum) cap the climax. Inlustris and 
pervagata modify fama ; magnorum modifies meritorum. 

124 10 pars: task, duty. 

124 11 actus: as a final act in the tragedy of the civil wars. — in . . . est: 
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at this you must toil. Note that the ut-clause defines not merely hoc but also 
pars and actus. 

124 12 ea: her (the state) ; cp. Gram. § 147, a. Summa qualifies otio also in 
sense (Gram. § 143). 

124 14 solveris: taking up rem publicam constituas of lines ii f,, — a duty 
now expressed in terms of a debt. Turn is emphatic, — only then. Te expects a 
verb still in suspense. 

124 15 dicito: permissive impv., you may say, if you will (si voles, sliifted to 
the end in Eng.). Te is subj. of vixisse. — hoc ipsum diu: this particular 
"'long” (that we are speaking of). An adv. becomes a n. noun if one is to 
talk about it. Omnino = after all. 

124 16 extremum, etc. : freely, if it involves some limit- 

124 17 pro nihilo est: counts as nothing (as we say, 'it goes for nothing ^ ; 
for venit (perf.) ... est cp. Gram. § 224. 

124 18 quamquam: Gram. § 218, h. — his angustiis: with these narrow 
bounds (Gram. § 147, b). For iste tuus cp. 3 2. 

124 21 ducenda est: tua vita is pred., haec subj. — continetur: consists of, 
is boufid up with (cp. 122 22). 

124 22 inquam: adds to the effect of repetition. — memorial abb of cause, 
where we should say in the memory. 

124 24 tuebitur: personif., as in alet. — huic: referring to aeternitas, iw- 
wor/a/ f/y. — inservias . . . oportet: Gram. § 279. 

124 25 iam pridem: Gram. § 62. For quae miretur, to admire, cp. Gram.§ 177. 
— habet: the logical subj. is still aeternitas = (in fame). 

124 26 exspectat: the obj. is furnished by quae laudet, — ads to praise. 

124 27 imperia: certe and the emphatic verb at the beginning may warn 
us of a contrast to follow, 

124 29 tuos: agreeing in sense with all thcobjs. (imperia, etc.), — a long list, 
with asyndeton and obvious grouping in twos and threes. In Nilum the refer- 
ence is to Cicsar’s winter in Egypt (48-47 b.c.) and capture of Alexandria; in 
Oceanum, to his war with the Veneti in Gaul and his expeditions to Ilritain ; in 
munera, to the shows (gladiatorial, etc.) at the time of his four triumphs (p. 428). 

126 3 non habebit: chiasmus (vagabitur . . . habebit) serves to stress the 
contrast. 

126 4 cum alii . . . requirent: while . . . and others . . . will fiytd something im- 
portant lacking. 

126 6 vel: the very. 

126 7 restinxeris : salute patriae is the means of quenching the fire, — by 
saving the state ; freely, atul have saved the state. — videatur : shall seem (Gram. 

§ 70). 

125 8 consili: pred. gen., due to wisdom (Gram. § 119). As illud refers to 
civil war, so hoc {the latter) takes up the work of reconstruction involved in 
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salute patriae. — servi; impv., have regard to. The sentence repeats in clearer 
terms the thought of 124 24. 

126 9 baud scio an; probably (Gram. § 162 ), with quidem= for that matter. 

125 10 cupiditate; partisanship^ partiality. 

126 11 iudicabunt: note the conjs. (polysyndeton) and contrasted pairs. 

126 12 pertinebit, etc. : will not concern you. In falso putant Cicero rejects 

the teaching of the Epicureans, that the soul perishes with the body. 

126 15 fuerunt: there have been {in the past). — distractae: divided. 

125 16 consiliis . . . dissidebamus : consiliis (Gram. § 152) repeats bententiae, 
while studiis matches voluntates (inverse order) ; two more pairs. — obscuritas 
quaedam: i.e. the issues were clouded. 

125 18 duces, etc. : between leaders of the greatest distinction. Above the fog 
of uncertainty rose the two chiefs, Caesar and Pompey, between whom it was 
diflicult to choose. 

126 19 optimum esset: i.e. for the state. These are the most patriotic. 

126 20 perfuncta . . . est: lit. has endured to the end ; hence equiv. to is de- 
livered from. 

126 21 bello: Gram. § 147, a. Hoc = of which I am speaking. 

126 22 suum: of himself ; equiv. to an obj. gen. — leniret: descr. qui-clause. 
Emphasis on vicit, — the victor was one who, etc. 

126 24 eosdem . . . erepta sunt : eosdem = indiscriminately, equally (more 
lit. at the same time). Aside from war casualties Caesar’s victims were very few. 
Note that the second ab aliis=/row others (Gram. § 134). Those who continued 
armed resistance after the battle of Pharsalus were defeated at Thapsus, in 
Africa, a few months before this speech. 

125 26 armatum: there still remained numerous armed opponents in Spain, 
until they were crushed by the victory of Caesar at Munda in the next year 
(45 B.C.). The armatus animus has ever been the greatest obstacle to world 
peace. 

125 27 qui: anaphora is usual with rel. clauses in Lat. For he who loves his 
country best and is most worthy of honor Lat, would say qui patriae est amantis- 
simus, qui dignissimus est laude. — in causa, /or the cause, repeats the/orw of 
in acie (pro causa is more usual). 

125 28 videri potest: can be regarded; to be taken with both clauses. Those 
who fell in battle at least gave ” the last full measure of devotion” (constantia). 

126 1 exstincta: sc. est. 

126 2 restat . . . velint: it remains for all to unite in otie purpose. 

126 3 non . . .'modo : as often, equiv. to I will not say. Eng. may reverse the 
order, putting the stronger term last : sound sense, not to say wisdom. 

126 4 nisi te . . . salvo et . . . manente: with nisi (here an adv., except, 
unless) the abl. abs. is equiv. to a cond., — nisi salvus es et manes (Gram. 

§ 248). 
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126 8 qui . . . volumus: trans. directly after omnes, — all of us who, etc. 
Te, obj. of hortamur, etc., is brought up next to the subj. omnes for emphasis 
(juxtaposition). — haec: Rome, with its monuments and the whole structure 
of its institutions (cp. 64 26). 

126 12 sentio: de me ipse = i« my own case. 

126 13 quod ... sit: which needs to be guarded against. 

126 14 laterxun: bodies (lit. sides). — oppositus: protection (plur. in Lat.). 

126 16 in eodem: with the same thought or on the same note. Trans, unde 
with which (lit.?). 

126 17 maximas . . . agimus: note interlocked order. 

126 18 habemus, etc. : i.e. a}id feel even more thankfulness (reg. gratiam, sing.). 
On the ut-clause cp. Gram. § 190. — idem sentiunt: have the same feeling. 

126 20 dicere, etc. : i. e. to rise and express that feeling. Mere assent to a 
motion did not make it necessary for a senator to rise. Certe = at least. 

126 21 quodam mo^o: in a way, so to speak. It would be expected of him., 
as the friend of Marcellus, by everybody. 

126 23 intellego: in the positive sense, / am sure. The rel. clause quod fieri 
decet (= the proper thing ; quod = wAa/, subj. of fieri) does not require the subjv. 
even in indir. disc. (Gram. § 291). Reddito = (?H account of .. . restoration) 
cp. 116 10. Id, antecedent of quod, is explained by the next sentence. 

126 24 quod, etc. : the framework of this sentence is as follows : 

quod summae benevolentiac est 
cum id . . . tarn diu praestiterim 
quam diu de illius salute est dubitatum 
certe (id) pracstare debeo 
hoc tempore. 

Quod ... est (looking forward to id in 127 l) = what is {a mark) of the highest 
regard) possess, gen. 

126 25 quae mea: and this on my part) more freely, arid how much of this 
[ have. Best translated as a parenth. (extending through nemini). 

126 26 ut . . . nemini: result. The ut means so much so that, or to such an 
extent that. 

126 27 praetereum: insert and (asyndeton). Fratri is here probably equiv. 
to cousin) cp. note on 118 23. 

127 1 cum . . . dubitatum; since I showed it by my, etc., cls long (tarn diu . . . 
quam diu) as there was doubt, etc. 

127 2 hoc tempore : now (in contrast with tarn diu . . . quam diu est dubi- 
tatum) . 

127 3 liberatus: when 1 have been set free. — praestare: sc. id. The thought 
is : 'Having previously given evidence of high regard for Marcellus, I am bound 
to give proof of it now.’ 
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127 4 sic . . . accesserit: the words sic tibi gratias ago ut ad tua innume- 
rabilia merita maximus hoc tuo facto cumulus accesserit (lit. I so thank you 
that the greatest addition has been made to your countless favors through this act of 
yours) may be paraphrased thus : / am couching my gratitude to you in such 
terms that this act of yours shall stand as a magnificent climax, etc. Accedo, 
lit. go to, is used as a pass, of addo, add. — me . . . conservato . . . oraato : 
the following tamen shows that this abl. abs. is equiv. to quamquam sum con- 
servatus, etc. — omnibus rebus; in every respect (Gram. § 152). 

127 6 quod . . . arbitrabar: something which I thought no longer possible. 
Trans, after its antecedent, the clause maximus . . . accesserit. 


thf: fourth VERRINE (selections) ^ 

Place : As if in court. 

Time : 70 b.c. 

Circumstances: Cp. Introd. §§ 50-60, and Introductory Note, below. 
Introductory Note 

Cicero’s first great success at the bar had just caused Verres to go into voluntary exile. 
To make that triumph complete, he now recast the vast mass of his material in the mold 
of this imaginary speech, just as it might have been delivered had Verres come up for 
another trial. 

No part of the accusation leveled at the head of this corrupt provincial governor is 
of so much interest to modern readers as that which deals with the plunder of works of 
art from Sicily, — Book IV, dc SiRnis. Verres had looted the province in a most sys- 
tematic fashion. Not only were private owners forced to surrender treasured heirlooms 
and choice collections, sometimes with the mockery of a pretended purchase, some- 
times with outrageous violence, — but in one case a foreign prince, sojourning for a time 
in Sicily, was robbed by Verres of a valuable jeweled candelabrum which he had in- 
tended to present to the Capitoline temple at Rome. Even cities and towns were com 
polled under most galling circumstances to give up public monuments which had long 
been their pride. 

In enumerating all these unlawful acts of the defendant. Cicero, with the most skillful 
arrangement of his matter and with ingeniously varied treatment, in a style full of life and 
vigor, carries his readers on a tour over a large part of the island, picturing in detail cer- 
tain scenes of special celebrity, as Syracuse and Henna, and describing statues, paintings, 
or other works of art which had been "collected” by the governor and brought away to 
adorn his house in Rome and his different villas. Till then Sicily, with its once flourish- 
ing Greek cities, had been rich in such treasures. To dwell upon their value, as works 
ascribed to this or that famous artist, was a necessary part of Cicero’s task. At the 
same time, in deference to the prejudices of a Romati jury, even when composed of 


^ Book IV of the so-called Second Action against Verres. 
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senators, he represents himself as a novice, who has acquired his limited information 
about old masters and art enthusiasms among these unaccountable Greeks, while touring 
the island to collect evidence. And, although this is a book speech, never delivered in 
anything like this form (Introd. § 6o fin.), he has made everything — even such matters 
of professional insincerity — conform to the fiction of actual delivery in court. 


Outline of the Argument 

(1-2) Now for Verres’ passion for collecting works of art ; it was a wholesale plunder- 
ing of the art treasures of the province. 

(3) To begin with Messana, where he was popular, and with one of its foremost 
citizens, (4) Verres robbed Heius of a Cupid by Praxiteles. 

(5) In the same private chapel were other valuable statues. (6) The Cupid had been 
borrowed before and brought to Rome by Claudius, but promptly returned, as used to 
be the custom. (7) Verres carricfl off all the statues in that chapel, except an old wooden 
one. Such impudence, to carry off the show pieces of Messana! . . . 

(32) How Pamphilus, of Lilybacum, who had been despoiled of a valuable vase, 
managed to save a pair of cups, by taking the hint from Verres’ agents that a bribe 
would not be amiss. . , . 

(54) Verres’ workshop, in which antique silver medallions were reset in golden cups 
under his own direction. . . . 

(60) The climax of Verres’ robberies from individuals. (61) Prince Antiochus, of 
Syria, returning from Rome, comes to Syracuse. (62) Entertained by the governor, he 
invites the latter to dine with him, and shows his splendid tableware. (63) Verres is 
charmed, and later asks to have the most beautiful objects sent to him, that his silver- 
smiths may in.spect them. Antiochus complies. 

(64) The prince has not shown a precious jeweled candelabrum, which he intertded 
to present to the Capitolinc temple. Verres gets wind of this treasure, and begs to have 
it sent to him. (65) Antiochus sends the veiled candelabrum to Verres, who pretends 
to need more time for its inspection. 

(66) The days pass, and Antiochus cannot recover his candelabrum, which Verres 
shamelessly asks as a gift. Finally, on a false charge, he orders Antiochus to leave the 
province at once. (67) The prince makes an indignant protest in the market place of 
Syracuse, and formally states that the candelabrum was to be a gift to Jupiter. 

An allied prince has l)een outrageously treated. (68) It will be a scandal everywhere, 
and to all of us, unless the insult is punished. Many gifts intended for the Capitol will 
go elsewhere if this matter is passed over. . . . 

(93) From a temple at Agrigentum, Verres took away a much-prized statue of Apollo. 
Great indignation ; the temples now guarded at night. (94) An attempt by night upon 
the Temple of Hercules and its statue roused the inhabitants (95) to arms, so that 
Verres’ men were obliged to give up their siege of the temple. . . . 

(106) All Sicily is thought to be sacred to Ceres and Proserpina. It was from Henna 
that the latter was carried off (by Pluto). (107) A description of the town, with its 
high-perched site, its groves, flowers, and grotto. Peculiar veneration paid to the Ceres 
of Henna. (108) ICven foreign states have shared in this respect to her. A Roman em- 
bassy was once sent to Henna, to propitiate the goddess. 
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(109) The most ancient and highly revered bronze statue of Ceres was removed by 
Verres, (110) who took away a beautiful Victory also from the hand of a colossal statue 
of Ceres in front of the temple. 

What must be his feelings, when I shudder as I recall the sacred spot, and the sorrow 
of priests and people at the time of my visit? (Ill) They made no complaint of his 
other abuses, but only of the loss of their Ceres, to whom the whole town is a sanctuary. 
(112) You, Verres, dared to do what even fugitive slaves in a great insurrection refrained 
from doing, — better men than you. . . . 

(115) Finally, the capital, Syracuse. Contrast its capture by Marcellus with its treat- 
ment by Verres. (116) But omitting the other abuses, 1 return to our proper subject. 

(117) Greatness and beauty of Syracuse; its harbors, connected behind the island; 
(118) its four quarters; palace, temples, and fountain of the island city. (119) The 
other quarters, — Achradina, Tycha, Neapolis. 

(120) When Marcellus captured Syracuse, he spared all its buildings and many of its 
works of art. (121) Statues removed to Rome were set up by him in public places, not 
in his own house or villa. He touched no sacred statues. Compare Verres’ conduct. 

(122) The Temple of Minerva, untouched by Marcellus, was looted by Verres, who 
took from it a famous historical painting. (123) Contrast Marcellus. Verres robbed 
Minerva of other paintings too, among them portraits of the kings, no one of whom was 
such a tyrant as he. 

(124) The marvelous doors of this temple were ruined by Verres, who removed the 
carved ivory panels and golden ornaments. (125) The huge bamboo poles, — mere 
curiosities. 

(126) The statue of Sappho taken from the town hall. Of course Verres deserves to 
have it in his private possession! (127) The inscribed base left behind proves the theft. 

The statues of Apollo, (128) Aristicus, Jupiter Tmperator; a boar’s head. (129- 
130) Sanctity and celebrity of the statue taken from the Temple of Jupiter. (131) Mar- 
cellus and Verres again contrasted. Minor works of art. (132) The local guides now 
serve a different purpose. 

Religion and love of art make lo.sses of this kind a very serious matter to the Greeks. 
(133) As for pretended purchases, one cannot believe any Greek city would ever sell its 
treasures of art voluntarily. (134) Such sales would shame them more than roljbery, 
open or secret. The jxiliey of our ancestors in leaving to allies and subjects these evi- 
dences of prosperity or crumbs of comfort. (135) What could compensate their cities 
for the removal of highly treasured statues or paintings, — a loss deeply felt by them ? 

129 1 istius: of the defendant \ the ’’forensic use” of iste, sometimes im- 
plying scorn or contempt (’ that malefactor,’ etc.), sometimes merely indicating 
an opponent. — quern ad modum: as. 

129 2 studium: hohhy. 

129 3 latrocinium : highway robbery. Note the climax (Introd. § 22 , (i). The 
opening sentence merely marks a transition; for no exordium was needed, this 
being merely a new division (book) of one speech on the largest scale. There 
are five books in all. 

129 4 rem: the facts, requiring us to trans. earn them. 
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129 5 iudices : gentlemen of the jury. Genus covers the whole type of mis- 
deeds to which he is now turning. 

129 7 putetis, etc. : should in your opinion be called. 

129 8 tot oppidis: possessing so many towns] descr. abl., equiv. to an adj. 
and parallel to tarn vetere (Gram. § 145). — familiis . . . copiosis: same constr. 

129 9 Corinthium: Corinth and the small island of Delos (90 9) were both 
famous for their bronzes. Corinthian bronze vessels were highly prized at 
Rome, — all antiques, since the industry had been destroyed with the city 
in 146 B.c. 

129 10 margaritam: besides pearls the precious stones most mentioned are 
engraved gems (gemmae), i. e. intaglios for seals, etc., or cameos. 

129 11 signum: statue. 

129 13 in textili: on tapestry] sc. fuisse. Pictura is broad enough to include 
both painting (here on a wooden panel, tabula) and designs produced by the 
weaver or with the needle. — quin conquisierit: that he did not hunt it up 
(Gram. § 213). 

129 14 abstulerit; Gram. § 213. Placitum sit is a rare form for placuerit 
(avoided here for euphony), — and carry of what he liked. — magnum . . . 
dicere: you think this is big talk. 

129 15 non . . . complector omnia: I am not making a sweeping statement 
(lit.?). — augendi: of emphasizing or exaggerating. 

129 18 loqui; by Latine he means literally] cp. *'in plain English.” — 
planius: sc. loquar. 

129 19 communibus: public (as, for e.xample, in the theaters). 

130 2 accident, etc. : came to his attention] descr. clause. 

130 3 reliquisse: this studied sentence, with its many ncgs., is an epitome 
of tlie entire fourth book. 

130 4 unde . . . ab: as often, Lat. thinks of the place whence where Eng. 
thinks of the place where. Trans, where . . . with. 

130 5 tibi: he speaks directly to Verres. — una: unrivaled. — ex quo . . . 
numero: with what class. 

130 6 laudatoribus tuis: Messana (Messina), in return for his favor, had 
sent a delegation to Rt^me, to whitewash” Verres. This book begins with one 
of the two cities which nominally supported Verres, and ends with the other 
(Syracuse, 146 ff.). 

130 9 esse praedatus, etc. ; we should prefer the impers. constr., when 
{since) it is proved {discovered) that), etc. The people of Messana were called 
Mamertini after the Oscan mercenaries of that name who had seized the town 
more than two centuries before. ('Maraers’ is the Oscan name for Mars.) 

131 2 omnibus rebus: in all respects, or by all odd^. 

131 3 vel: you may say, perhaps. 

131 5 istius: cp. note on 129 1. 
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131 6 omata: frequently, in this speech, this verb and its derivs. have par- 
ticular reference to the presence of works of art. — omamento: Gram. § 115. 

131 7 quae ... sit: although it is. 

131 8 ab his rebus: the simple abl. is more usual with vacua and nuda 
(Gram. § 134). 

131 9 magna cum dignitate: equiv. to an adj., — the private chapel was 
highly venerated, most impressive (cp. Gram. § 143). 

131 13 intellegentem: discriminating, critical. 

131 14 idiotas appellat: calls laymen (or Philistines). 

131 15 Praxiteli: gen. (nom. -es) ; a very celebrated Attic sculptor of the 
fourth century b.c. Only one original statue of his has survived, — the famous 
Hermes at Olympia, discovered in 1877. One Eros (Cupid) of his is represented 
by copies, as that in the Vatican (p. 130). 

131 16 nomina: so strong was Roman prejudice against Greek art that a 
lawyer thought it necessary to explain away as accidental any knowledge of the 
subject which he might happen to have ; cp. Introductory Note, pp. 442 f. 
Dum . . . inquiro = while I was investigating the defetuiant’s record (Gram. 
§ 239), on a tour of Sicily to collect evidence. 

131 17 Thespiis: a Greek town in Ba-otia, at the foot of Mt. Helicon; cp. 
156 31 f. It had a temple of Eros, and worshiped the Muses also. Opinor shows 
Cicero’s usual avoidance of an accuracy that might be thought excessive. 

131 19 L. Mummius: who destroyed Corinth (146 b.c.) and brought away 
many works of art. — Thespiadas: statues of the Muses, formerly at 
Thespiaj. 

131 20 Felicitatis: the Temple of Felicitas was built by a Lucullus about 
eighty years before this, somewhere between the Forum and the Tiber (cp. 
152 20). It was destroyed by fire in the time of Claudius. 

131 22 non attigit: yet he did not touch. The Eros of Thespise was later 
brought to Rome and placed in the Porticus of Octavia, where it was destroyed 
in the great fire of Titus’ reign, a.d. 80. 

131 23 redeam: from the digression about the same sculptor’s more famous 
Eros. 

131 24 ex . . . parte : cp. note on 130 4. 

131 25 Myronis: Myron was a famous sculptor in bronze (fifth century 
B.C.), who produced a well-known statue of a cow, an athlete with his discus 
(extant in marble copies), etc. (cp. 140 7). 

131 26 et certe: i. e. / am positive (after nominal hesitation). 

131 27 religionem: it was a bona fide shrine, not merely a collection. 

132 2 sustinebant: he gives a detailed description of statues representing 
Attic maidens in a religious procession, bearing baskets on their heads. The 
statuette here illustrated is from Paestum (below Naples; cp. page 98). Cane- 
phoroe {basket-bearers) retains the Greek ending -oe (nom. plur. fern.). 
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132 3 recte admones: you are rights — as if addressed to a secretary, ready 
to act as prompter. The imaginary jury must not think that the speaker shares 
the defendant's weakness for art. — Polyclitiun: a celebrated fifth-century 
(b.c.) sculptor of Argos. Well known were his Amazons, his statues of Hera 
(Juno), a youth with a spear, etc. Heius’ statues were probably all copies. 

132 4 venerat: cawc; repeated action (ut = when- 
ever; Gram. § 200). 

132 10 aedilitatem: the aediles vied with each 
other in lavish shows as a means of gaining popular- 
ity and a higher office (Introd. § 27). Novel features 
of C. Claudius Fulcher’s aedileship (99 b.c.) are men- 
tioned by other writers. 

132 16 habuit omatum, etc. : kept the Forum dec- 
orated, for the religious processions passing through 
it during the festivals (Gram. §§ 240, 74). 

132 18 Heiorum: causal clause, — etc. 

132 19 autem: and furthermore. 

132 20 illis . . . est: found them obliging. 

132 24 reportandum: ut and sic may be reduced 
to a single term in translating — and was himsel f 
equally careful, etc. 

132 25 eius modi: i.e. as honest as was Claudius. 

132 26 vidimus: immo vero Is liereequiv. to [should 
say, correcting of late into recently? yes, very recently. 

132 28 omarent: descr. clause. The basilicas were 
next in importance to the temples (Introd. § 49). 

Works of art (ornamenta) were borrowed from guest- 
friends and other friends for the occasion. 

132 29 reddebant: qui is merely a connecting rel., 

— atid yet they. 

132 31 quadridui causa: i. e. for the duration of the festival ; freely, as a 
four days’ loan. — per . . . aedilitatis: under the pretense that it was for the 
official use of the cediles. 

132 32 auferebant: in Eng. ablata (1. 30) also should become a main verb, 
followed up by and then (Gram. § 73). Reversed order (chiasmus). 

133 3 ligneum: evidently in an archaic style, valuable only for its age. 
Tamen may be brought in with praeter : with a single exception, however. 

133 4 noliiit: lit. so far as the old wooden image went; ironical as regards 
good luck. — pro : the interjection. 

133 5 fidem, etc.: like our for heaven’s sake; the exclamation (here of 
surprise) was orig. a prayer for help {&des=faithftd aid). — haec causa est: 
is this case of mine (Gram. § 21). 
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133 6 quae dice signa: the aforesaid statues \ this is both subj. of sublata 
sunt and obj. of viserit. 

133 7 cum imperio : possessing supreme authority. — quin viserit ; without 
going to see them (Gram. § 213). 

133 9 turn etiam: but also even. — cuiusque modi: of every stamp. 

133 10 religiosis: conscientious^ scrupulous. 

133 11 quorum . . , auderet: descr. clause, — not one of whom ... as to dare, 
etc. Note how many important words (from line 10) are grouped in threes. 

133 14 auferet: logical apodosis to the protasis tot praetores, etc., — and 
shall Verres, etc. (Gram. § 280, Introd. § 22, h). Ubique = in each locality. 

133 15 domus: we should say the contents of, etc., but Cicero means to put 
it in a striking way. 

133 16 capiet: shall . . . contain. — ut: {only) that. 

133 17 tolleret: here Verres is hie (not iste), to contrast with superiorum. 

133 19 dicam: verum is pred. adj. ; freely, I shall now tell you the unvar- 
nished truth ('unvarnished’ is a substitute for the mild oath mehercule). 

133 20 Lilybitanum: at Lilybaeum (western end of Sicily) Cicero had him* 
self served as quaestor in 75 b.c. (Introd. § 58). 

133 21 narrare: the pres. inf. often follows memini, of personal experiences, 
— / remember Pamphdus' telling me (Gram. § 71, a). — hydriam: the water jug, 
apparently of silver, was the work of Boethus of Chalcedon (end of the fourth 
century b.c.), known as the sculptor of a boy strangling a goose, and of a Diony- 
sus recently discovered. 

133 23 abstulisset, etc. : i.e. by misuse of his legal authority (potestas). 

133 26 esset ablatum: note the number of subord. clauses (indir. disc.). 

133 27 Venerius: a slave of the famous temple of Venus at Eryx, the 
western promontory of the island. Verres used these temple slaves as mes- 
sengers, etc. 

133 28 sigillatos: the cups had figures in relief (sigilla), such hammered work 
being the usual adornment of handsome silverware. Many beautiful specimens 
have been preserved (pp. 128, 134, 157, 449). 

133 29 binos habebam: I had a pair. Such cups were regularly made in 
pairs; hence binos is preferred to duos. — utrosque: both. One would expect 
utnimque, but by attraction to binos we have the plur. 

134 1 venio: of past time (animated and colloquial use of the pres.). — 
quiescebat: he was taking his siesta. 

134 2 inambulabant: Cicero had elsewhere explained that these two brothers 
from Cibyra, in Phrygia, were Verres’ agents in finding works of art, appraising 
their value, and securing them by any possible means. 

134 4 laudant, etc. : rapid, sketchy narration. 

134 5 preti, etc. : of any appreciable value ; ullius instead of alicuius would 
have meant of any value at all. — essent ablati : Gram. § 290 . 
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134 7 auferantiir: notice ut . . . ne, not quite the same in meaning as ne 
alone (Gram. § 193). — multa: sc. dicam; a freq. ellipsis. — HS mille: the 
sign HS stands for sestertios (see Vocab.). Grig, it was IIS = duo et semis, and 
then a crossbar was added to distinguish a numeral from a word. The sesterce 
was at first 2 ^ asses, the as being the unit of value. 

134 8 daturum: the promised bribe would amount to about $40 (with a far 
larger purchasing power). 

134 9 coepisse: Cicero drops back into indir. disc, in telling Pamphilus’ 
story. 

134 10 id quod: as. 

134 11 negotium esse: negotium is here equiv. to rem, and the whole ex- 
pression is colloquial, — tliey were rubbish (much like our slang "It was a punk 
proposition”). No sed was 
needed with emphatic luteum; 
but supply for trans. purposes. 

134 12 haberet: Gram. §176. 

134 13 aufert: the easy, off- 
hand way in which Cicero tells 
this story is well worth study. 

The orator knew when and how 
to unbend (Introd. § 15). 

134 15 sine . . . voluisse : i. e. 
there was method in his madness 
in collecting vast numbers of em- 
blemata, relief designs, in silver 
or gold, now removed from the 
vessels which they had originally 
adorned ; see page 157. — quanti . . . fecerit: how much importance he attached 
to is in each case ironical (Gram, § 124). 

135 1 maximam: emphatic position, — a great, big one. The regia was the 
old palace of King Iliero II, of Syracuse, now serving as an official residence of 
the governor; cp. 148 17 f. There he set up his workshop. Note the unusual 
tense of conlegerat (Gram. § 215) ; and that here a result clause has the rare 
pluperf. (reliquisset), as prior to the time of instituit. 

136 2 suos: of his own. 

136 3 concludit: the silversmiths were in no sense prisoners. 

135 4 cum: although. There were enough ornaments to occupy them all 
this time. 

135 5 ilia . . . evellerat: ilia refers to the detached relief ornaments (emble- 
mata). Quae in translating comes after ilia. 

135 7 includebat: used to mount would cause to be mounted) by soldering 
or riveting. 
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138 8 diceres: one would have said (Gram. § 57 , b). 

138 10 pallio: emphatic position; for wearing a Greek doak was thought 
scandalous for a Roman governor. He wore also the dark-colored (puUa) tunic 
of the laboring classes, — a viceroy in overalls! 

135 12 ad cupiditatem : i. e. for this new case (a much more serious affair) 
one can no longer (non iam) use such mild terms as furtum, etc. 

135 13 videantur: descr. clause, best handled as a result in Eng. — such a 
crime that in it, etc., or, changing to act., that it seems to include and contain. 

135 14 violati: sc. sunt, and deal similarly with the other ptcps. 

135 19 fuisse: two princes (reges), sons of a former king of Syria, An- 
tiochus X, had come to Rome three or four years before the trial, to urge the 
senate to intervene in Syria, which had fallen under the rule of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, and to restore a legitimate prince. 

135 20 sine . . . obtinebant: unquestionably possessed, meaning were the right- 
ful rulers of, though dispossessed by Tigranes. — ut: just as. 

135 21 acceperant: their claims to Syria were held by the senate to be 
indeed valid ; but actual intervention, to the point of expelling Tigranes, was 
quite another matter. 

135 22 matrem : their mother was a daughter of Ptolemy VII, king of Egypt. 

135 23 temporibus: there was a critical condition (a freq. meaning of tern- 
pus) for the Roman government, which had on its hands at the same time wars 
with Sertorius in Spain, with Mithridates in the East, with the fugitive slaves 
in Italy, and with the pirates anywhere and everywhere. 

135 25 Antiochus vocatur: he was surnamed Asiaiicus. After Lucullus' 
victories over Tigranes, this Antiochus XIII (last of his line) was recognized as 
king of Syria for about four years, until he was dethroned by Pompey. 

135 26 isto praetore: abl. abs., in the prcetorship of, etc. 

135 27 hereditatem; proverbial in the sense of bonanza. 

136 1 domesticum: note order of words and the uncommon use of homini=: 
ei (cp. 113 24). Haec means the usual, or customary. 

136 2 visum est: seemed right. 

136 3 suis decumis: his oivn tithes. Suis implies (with a certain sting) that 
Verres exacted table supplies in an amount comparable to the regular tithes. 
For esset, implying as he thought, cp. Gram. § i 8 i. 

136 6 fecerat: for the vasa aurea cp. 135 4f. 

136 7 quid multa: why enlarge? 

136 9 arbitraretur: his frame of mind on leaving is put into a result clause, 
giving the resultant impression ; a ptep. in Eng., — thinking, feeling. Cp. 127 4fif. 

136 12 gemmis: the reference is mainly to intaglios and cameos, as in 129 10. 

136 13 vinarium: used in serving wine. 

136 14 truUa: the ladle must have been of onyx, agate, or other semi-precious 
stone. — aiireo, etc. : vHth a golden handle. 
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136 15 Minucium: a Roman knight, Antiochus’ host during his stay in 
Syracuse. Credo (with idoneum and gravem) is not ironical here. 

136 17 mirari: three hist. infs, without conjs. give an animated tone to this 
part of the story (Gram. § 92). 

136 18 esse convivium: Gram. § 297 fin. 

136 19 res: the outcome. 

136 21 rogatum: supine (Gram. §93). 

136 23 ostendere : for the workshop of the silversmiths (caelatores) cp. 134 
19 ff. — qui . . . nosset (= novisset) : descr. causal clause, — since he, etc. 

136 25 rogatum: here again with an obj., as in line 21. — considerare: 
at velle se begins the quoted explanation, — saying he wished, etc. 

136 26 mittitur: simple conversational style (Gram. § 58). 

136 27 reliquum: subst., the rest, the sequel. 

136 29 pervagatum est: a subj. (quod) may be supplied from de quo. 

137 2 perfectum: it was of gold, studded with many gems, alone mentioned 
here as a greater rarity. — ii quos dico: the aforesaid ; cp. 133 6. 

137 3 offenderant: had found. The venerable Capitoline temple had been 
burned in 83 b.c. (cp. 39 5 f.). The new temple, begun by Sulla, was unfinished 
at the time of the trial, but was completed and dedicated the next year (69 b.c.) 
by a member of the jury, Q. Lutatius Catulus (note on 88 13). 

137 4 neque . . . potuerunt: were unable \ a principal verb. 

137 5 voluenmt, etc. : and decided not to, etc., — a decision rather than a state 
of mind ; trans. and at the same time declined, etc. — magnificentius : pred. adj. 

137 6 suo: proper. 

137 9 Integra: revealed for the first time (lit. untouched), reenforcing recens. 
— perveniret, etc. : when . . . should come. 

137 10 reportare: with statuerunt we should have expected a conj., itaque 
or igitur (asyndeton). — audissent: should hear, representing the fut. perf. of 
their thought. 

137 12 dedicatum: sc. esse. In place of the ancient terracotta statue some- 
thing more modern was to be set up, probably in gold and ivory. 

137 15 adferrent: Gram. § 177. 

137 16 nescio quo modo: in some way (Gram. § 162). 

137 18 suspicaretur : subjv. clause, a reason that is denied (Gram. § 208). 
He is with multi (Gram. § 193). 

137 27 deferrent: for the tense cp. Gram. §65; for Verres’ official residence 
(praetorium) cp. 135 1, regia; also 148 17 f. 

137 29 regio munere : i. e. to be presented (to the temple) by a prince. — 
Capitolio: note repetition of dignam (anaphora) and climax. 

137 31 esse debebat: vms to be expected, or was the natural result (more lit 
was bound to be). 

137 32 copi& • t‘€L*i)^shyti^ss y luxtd'Ty y iiot,0 
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138 2 factum: many large marble candelabra from ancient temples or palaces 
have been preserved. Some have been frequently copied for modern buildings. 

138 3 referrent: for the tense cp. 137 27. 

138 6 revertuntur : to the house of Minucius (136 15). 

138 8 plures: no verb is needed in mere counting. — referri: with the last 
hist. inf. the subj. changes to' the candelabrum. — si videatur: a formula of 
politeness; indir., as part of the message. Usually one said si placet, si vis, or 
sodes {si audes). The whole context is in an off-hand conversational style; cp. 
133 26 IT. 

138 9 ut reddat, etc. : sends a messenger {requesthig him) to return it. 

138 12 cognoscite: impudentiam shows that os = ^^cheek.'^ 

138 14 videret: the rel. clauses are descr. 

138 15 religione lovis Capitolini: respect {veneration) for Jupiter, etc. 

138 16 diceret: note the position of the gens. (obj. and subj. respectively; 
chiasmus). 

138 18 muneris: in his intent it was already a gift. 

138 21 esse venturos: a trumped-up excuse, all the more preposterous as 
Syria was then under Tigranes, and Antiochus was without power or responsi- 
bility, even if pirates were on their way. 

138 22 in foro: in the market place ((Ireek agora). Maximo conventu = f« 
a large mass meeting (really circumstantial). 

138 23 in , . . versari: am indulging in an acatsation known to but few. 

138 24 arbitretur: the ne quis clause gives us the speaker’s motive in mak- 
ing a still-unfinished assertion (Gram. §272). Suspicione hominum means in 
accordance with men’s suspicions. 

138 29 abstulisse: the obj., candelabrum, is repeated in id. For sibi cp. 
Gram. § 112. — gemmis: such phrases with ex, indicating material, can be 
attached directly to nouns (Gram. § 138). 

139 1 quae . . . essent: sua is in effect concessive, — though his own] more 
freely, which were his own, hut now in Verres’ hands. — laborare: not 'labor.’ 

139 2 eripi: for the constr. cp. Gram. § 2()6. 

139 5 Maximo: in the four infs, (two pairs of synonyms), as in the full title 
of Jupiter, we have the solemn language of religious ceremony. 

139 6 volimtatis: intention. — religionis: solemn obligation. 

139 8 possunt sustinere, etc. : can prove equal to the accusation under this one 
single head. Querimoniam implies that the act was a crying shame, for which 
no words could siithcc. 

139 9 qui . . . comitatu . . . fuisset: descr. rel. clause. Trans, comitatu . . . 
fuisset had maintained the retinue and state belonging to a king. Lit. trans. of 
the descr. abl. is freq. awkward. 

139 11 esset: we suspect already that the cum-clause will prove to be con- 
cessive. Is effectively repeats the subj. — amicissimo . . . regibus: in Eng. 
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we may take our cue from the repetition of amicus in amicissimo, and render, 
freely, as his father, etc., a most ancient . . . royal house (regibus), had been our 
good frieiids before him. Opulentissimo . . . regno - who ruled over a rich and 
powerful realm. Note the three groups of dcscr. ahls.: amicissimo . . . maiori- 
bus; antiquissimis . . . regibus; opulentissimo . . . regno. 

139 IvS regna aliorum: the lands of other kings. 

139 16 audirent: representing the audient of dir. disc, (drain. § 70). 

139 20 futurum: sc. esse. Odio (also in odio) esse (with another dat. or 
apud) is used for the wanting pass, of odi (Gram. § 115). 

139 23 percrebruerit : causal clause. 

139 24 approbarint: a verdict of acquittal, rendered by the jury of senators, 
would be interpreted as evidence of tacit approval. Sic (trans. it or this), at 
the beginning of the sentence, anticipated the indir. disc, (non istius, etc.). 

139 27 desiderat: many such gifts were to be expected from various parts 
of the Roman world about the time of the dedication of tlie temple. Note the 
three subjs. of habent (anaphora). 

139 29 tulisse: here with no expressed obj. The abl. abs. gives the reason 
for their resentment: iverc angry at the intercepting, etc. (Gram. §§ 75, 76). 

140 1 re tarn eximia: i.e. the rare candelabrum. 

140 2 audient: note three phrases with in {in the case of). For sin cp. 
Gram. § 261. 

140 6 monumentum: memorial, reminder. Scipio Africanus the Younger, 
the destroyer of Carthage (146 b.c.), had restored to Sicilian cities numerous 
monuments, etc., carried away by the Carthaginians. He had been mentioned 
several times in the chapters here omitted. Kvidently Agrigento (the place 
whence) looks forward to a verb of taking away. Agrigentum (Girgenti) was a 
flourishing Greek city in the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. Several remarkable 
temples mark the site today. 

140 7 erat inscriptum: the thiy silver letters were inlaid in the bronze of 
the thigh. For Myron cp. note on 131 25, and for minutis argenteis without 
conj. see Gram. § 42, a fin. 

140 8 sustulisti: ex . . . fano adds the precise locality to the name of the 
city at the beginning. Trans . Agrigentum . . . (and) out of, etc. TCsculapius 
was the god of healing, son of Apollo. 

140 9 cum . . . cum: when . . . (and) when (asyndeton). 

140 11 duces: pred., — (as) guides. 

140 14 requirebant: felt the loss of. The five phrases represent all that the 
statue meant to the sorrowing citizens. Religionem domesticam = local cult. 

140 15 praecipitur . . . quaestoribus: the quaestors were directed and 
charged. The'’ut-clause is subj. of praecipitur, and also in appos. to negotium. 
In quaestoribus and aedilibus Cicero gives to local functionaries their nearest 
corresponding Romar\ titles. 
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140 20 coniunctissimo animo: the Roman merchants were on the best of 
terms with the native iX)pulation. 

140 23 foro: as in 138 24. 

140 24 ipsius Herculis: the pron. is not without point, since a temple of 
one god often sheltered images of other divinities ; so the temple of ^sculapius 
(1. 8 ). Ex aere is attached directly to simulacrum (cp. 
note on 138 29). 

140 26 non tarn multum . . . intellego . . . quam 
multa vidi: freely, {and yet) while I have seen many stat- 
ues, I am not a connoisseur of such matters (lit.?). (Cp. 
note on 131 16.) Tametsi = and yet (Gram. § 269 ). 

140 27 usque eo: sc. pulchrum. 

140 28 attritius: more worn (than the rest of the 
statue) ; the parted lips and chin were worn away by HERAKLES 

kisses. 

140 29 solent: Cicero is straining a point in attributing this to the beauty 
of the statue, rather than to old custom or the fervor of the worshipers. 

141 2 nocte intempesta: the attack was made in the dead of night, under 
the direction of Timarchides, a frcedman of Verres, often mentioned as his agent 
in these undertakings. 

141 6 valvis: a pair of such temple doors is described in 161 18 ff. 

141 7 conantur: sc. Timarchides and his men, with change of subj. 

141 8 expugnari: this word is sometimes applied to the occupants of a 
stronghold or city taken by assault, and here to Hercules in this attack upon 
his temple. 

141 10 praetoria: agrees with domo as well as with cohorte. The men have 
been sent from Verres’ ofiicial residence in Syracuse (137 26). 

142 1 fugitivorum: the slaves are called fugitivi as a more abusive term, not 
to be taken lit. 

142 2 neque . . . neque: Gram. § 40 . — aetate . . . infirmis: so old or so 

infirm (lit.?). 

142 3 surrexerit: Gram. § 175 ; for perf. subjv. in a result clause cp. § 69 . 

142 4 adripuerit: the pron. quisque is put by preference in the rel. clause. 
Trans, every man snatching the weapon which, etc. 

142 6 moliebantur: had been toiling away (Gram. § 62). A cpd. of the same 
verb in demoliendo, in pulling down (Introd. § 22, /)• Some pull ropes fastened 
to the limbs of the statue ; others try to pry it loose with crowbars ; still it does 
not budge. For horam amplius cp. Gram. § 136, a. 

142 7 cum: in spite of the fact that. 

142 1 1 inilites, etc. : again the animated, informal style in this sarcastic 
sentence. Order heightens the scornful effect. 

142 13 religionum: hallowed objects. 
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142 14 Siculis: male est is a colloquial phrase with the dat., — the Sicilians 
are never so badly off. — dicant, etc. : they always have some witticism (Gram. 

§ 2Il). 

143 3 oportere: adding a thirteenth labor to be entered upon Hercules’ 
list, — an adventure with another boar (verrem). The pun was perhaps Cicero’s 
own, but palmed off upon the Sicilians (Introd. § 22, /). 

143 4 That the robbery of a temple statue from Henna, an especially sacred 
spot in the very center of the island, may make a deeper impression on the im- 
aginary jury, Cicero describes the place in a stately passage of carefully finished 
form, with special attention to rhythm. 

143 6 consecratam : the context has shown that opinio 
means belief, as confirmed by venerable books and inscrip- 
tions, etc. The worship of Dcmeter and Persephone had 
been brought from Greece to Sicily, where, as in -Italy, the 
former was identified with Roman Ceres, while the latter’s 
name was Romanized as Proserpina, or she was accounted 
the same as Libera, an Italian goddess. 

143 7 ipsis . . . persuasum est: the Skilians themselves 
are so thoroughly convinced of it. 

143 8 insitum: implanted, suggesting an outside source for the idea, is 
amended by atque innatum, or rather, inborn. 

143 10 esse arbitrantur: Demeter, according to the legend, had first taught 
man agriculture, at Eleusis (near Athens) and in other places. The Sicilians 
placed the scene of her benevolence at Henna. 

143 11 eandem: also. 

143 13 nominatur: Henna (now Castrogiovanni) was perched upon a rocky 
height, towering far above the valley. The rock on which it stood is 2600 feet 
above the sea, and is surrounded by precipices, making the place almost im- 
pregnable. The stealing away of Proserpina by Pluto had been a favorite 
theme of poets. 

143 14 vellet: Ceres’ quest of the lost daughter carried away to the lower 
world was an important chapter in the story. 

143 15 sibi . . . ipsa: cp. Gram. § 27. 

143 16 terranim: impressive order and rhythm ; for the cum-clause where 
we use a ptep. cp. Gram. § 227, — and carrying these before her, etc. 

143 17 est loco . . . editor has a site, etc. (descr. abl.) ; freely, stands on very 
high ground, towering above the surrounding country. Cp. 139 9 f. 

143 19 tota vero: while the whole of this level space. 

143 20 quam circa: = circa quam. A not uncommon position for dissyllabic 
prepositions with pronouns. 

143 21 flores: the flowers, etc. were at the foot of the crag. — locus ut: = ut 
locus ; result clause. This order emphasizes the subj. 
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143 23 videatur: the poets had enlarged upon the flowers Proserpina and 
her companions were gathering when Pluto suddenly appeared ; and the visitor 
in those flowery meadows feels that the story must be true. 

143 25 cum cumi exstitisse: local legend had even fixed upon the cave 
from which Pluto (Dis pater) had emerged. 

144 1 conventu: the scene of these gatherings was the fountain of Kyane 
(Cyane, the lacus of 143 27), in the southern suburbs of Syracuse. 

144 3 deorum: divinities \ notice order, and separation from horum. 

144 4 Cereris Hennensis: emphasis on the closing words; it is her statue 
of which he will presently speak. Marked separation in mira . . . religio. 

144 6 praesens: this is effertiml, powerful, rather than immediate or visible 
(cp. 28 12). 

144 10 sacra: (participation in) the rites; he refers to the celebrated h'lcu- 
sinian mysteries, into which many noted Romans, including Cicero, had been 
initiated. Ores was said to have visited Eleusis (near Athens) in her wander- 
ings, and it became her most famous place of worship. 

144 12 quantam . . . eorum: the quest, may be translated freely, what shoidd 
(must, convenit) be the religious feelings of those, etc. Convenit is like oportet. 

144 14 atroci . . . tempore: at a terrible . . . crisis. 

144 16 portenderetur: for Tiberius (Iracchus cp. note on 3 19. 

144 17 consulibus: 133 n.r. Of these consuls, P. IMucius Scx'vola and 
L. Calpurnius Piso, the latter commanded an army in Sicily against the revolted 
slaves, who had gained control of the larger part of the island. Henna was 
besieged by Piso, but the insurgent garrison held out for two years. — Sibyl- 
linos: upon the report of prodigies (supposed to indicate the <lispleasure of 
heaven) it was customary to placate the gods by special sacrifices, gifts, etc. 
The senate might order the priests to consult the Sibylline books, of which they 
were the custodians, in order to find out what rites would be required. Cp. 
note on 38 29. — aditum est: impers., — recourse was had. 

144 18 Cererem . . . oportere: the Sibylline verses (in Greek) were in this 
case interpreted as requiring offerings to the most ancient Ceres. 

144 19 ex amplissimo . . . decemvirali: belonging to the reverend body of de- 
cemvirs (the ten priests in charge of the Sibylline books, called decctnviri sacris 
faciundis). 

144 21 templum: this was near the river end of the Circus ^Taximus. Con- 
cessive clause, as is shown by tamen. 

144 22 profecti sunt: a religious embassy was sent to Henna, in the midst 
of the siege mentioned above (cp. note on consulibus, 1 . 17 ). 

144 23 illius religionis: of that cult (worship). 

144 25 obtundam diutius: sc. vos. 

144 27 videatur, etc. : an apology for glowing language, which might be 
thought out of place in a court (cp. 100 4 ff.). 
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144 29 fiimt, etc. ; not applying to all possible religions in the world, but 
to the worship of Demeter in many different places. Asyndeton. Principem 
7= taking precedence our, in view of the antiquity of her worship there. 

145 2 Liberae: i. e. Proserpinae. For e marmore cp. note on 140 24, fin. 

145 3 non ita antiqua: not so very {not especially) old. 

145 4 cum facibus: Gram. § 143. She was usually represented carrying a 
torch or torches, to recall the long search for her daughter (see coin, p. 455). 
Asyndeton. 

145 8 perampla: i. e. of heroic size (or larger). The two temples apparently 
stood in a large open court. Triptolemus was said to be the sem of Celeus, king 
of Eleusis, who received Ceres into his household on her wanderings. Later 
she gave Triptolemus her chariot drawn by winged serpents (same coin), and 
sent him over the world to spread the knowledge of the new art of agriculture. 

145 10 demolitio . . . asportatio: the^e very rare verbal nouns in -tio are 
used here for variety, in place of their verbs. 

145 12 Victoriae: to symbolize the conquest of barbarism through her gift 
of agriculture, this Ceres held in her hand a large statuette of Victory. 

145 16 perhorrescam : again the impassioned style ; causal clause. 

145 18 in mentem; with this expression the thing which occurs to one may 
be put in the gen., as with memini, etc. (Gram. §131). Asyndeton. 

145 19 mihi: praesto esse alicui = to meet someone. 

145 20 fuerunt: the priests came out to meet Cicero as suppliants, with 
sacred branches (as olive or laurel), and wearing fillets in their hair. 

145 21 civium: contio and conventus (like dies) are also in appos. with 
omnia, 1. 18. Enumeration makes aconj. needless. Assonance. 

145 22 versari videretur: seemed to be (or to prevail). 

146 23 imperia: = exactions. Verres was arbitrary in the imposition of these 
tithes of grain. 

145 26 Cereris numen, etc. ; strong emphasis (in place of a sed) after the 
repeated non (anaphora), — it was the divinity of Ceres, etc. 

145 27 religionem: note the three phrases without conjs. 

145 28 expiari : to be purified. 

146 3 videretur, etc. ; it was as if Verres, as a second Pluto, etc. 

146 4 esse: the whole town seemed to be a sacred reservation. 

146 6 accolae: neighbors, tenants, as living on land which belonged, as it 
were, to the goddess. 

146 7, 8 Henna: for the constr. cp. 140 5. Frequent and impressive repeti- 
tion of the goddess’s name and that of the sacred city. 

146 9 et: Gram. § 42, 6. — deae: Gram. § 112. — quorum . . . religioni: the 
antecedent of quibus is the unexpressed subj. of ausi sunt. Trans, but those 
who had every quality (in . . . omnia) . . . dared neither to profane nor to touch any 
of these things (quorum). Who these were appears in the next sentence. 
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146 13 hostes: the siege, begun in the previous year, was continued and 
concluded under the consul P. Rupilius, 132 B. c. Henna had been the center of 
the revolt under a former slave, Eunus. — sed . . . libidinum: but neither were 
they as much the slaves of their masters as you were {the slave) of your passions. 
The remainder of the sentence follows the same pattern. 

146 18 scelere: wickedness \ includes such sacrilege as Verres had practiced 
at Henna. 

146 20 The remainder of this fourth book is devoted to Syracuse, the cap- 
ital of the province, and a city which had shown a certain amount of sym- 
pathy with Verres (cp. note on 130 6). It had been a great city down to the 
time of its capture by the Romans (212 b. c.. Second Punic War) ; but its im- 
portance was now much diminished. The circuit of its walls was immense, as 
the city covered more ground than Rome at that time. 

146 23 concludam atque definiam: complete and bring to an end. By totam 
. . . orationem he means this whole division of my speech (on works of art). 
Huius generis = on this topic. 

146 25 non numquam etiam: and also at times. 

146 26 legerit: Gram. § 213. The classic account of the siege is in the 
twenty-fifth book of Livy, who was born eleven years after Verres’ trial. He 
dwells upon the vast amount of the spoils ; for the soldiers did sack the city. 
Cicero has overdrawn the restraint of Marcellus. 

147 1 ab . . , conditas: sc. esse; freely, that the conqueror of Syracuse was 
{really) its founder ; i. e. that although Marcellus took the city by force of arms, he 
set things in order with as much humanity as if he had been the leader of a colony. 

147 2 constitutas accepit: took it under his protection when it was in a state 
of law and order. — dicetis: {then) you will say (cp. Gram. § 280). 

147 3 locis: points {in my speech). 

147 5 servatum est: Gram. § 291. Id is a repetition of the subj., forum 
Syracusanorum. Omit in translating. 

147 7 Carthaginiensium : sc. classibus. 

147 8 eum: that, / say (or omit). Like id in line 5. — myoparoni: sing., as 
when we say, "In the Great War much damage was done by the submarine.'*' 

147 9 patuisse: in another place Cicero says that four light pirate vessels 
were not prevented by Verres from entering the harbor (V, 97). — adhibitam, 
violatas: Gram. § 75. 

147 11 neque (the first one) : no, not, or simply either (Gram. § 40). 

147 13 per: in the course of. It means at various times within a given period 
rather than continuously. — perfecta: successfidly accomplished. The prefix per 
notifies us that Verres did a thorough job. 

147 14 cognoscite: after an elaborate praeteritio from line 2, Cicero returns 
to his proper subject in this fourth book (Introd. § 22, «, 6). Antea dixi {had been 
speaking, we should say) refers to this book only. 
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148 3 situ . . . munito : descr. abL, — it has a location not only strong. 

148 5 aedificatione amplexuque: by the surrounding buildings (lit.?). 

148 6 inclusos: the small harbor was, in fact, hemmed in by buildings, 
except on the seaward (east) side. The great harbor has a broad entrance from 
the east. 

148 7 qui . . . confluunt: see the map opposite page 130, and note how the 
two harbors have approaches diversos inter se, at a distance from each other, but 
are connected in exitu by the channel between the island and the mainland. 

148 11 coniunctione : it was because of their connection that the bridge was 
built. 

148 13 Insula: called Ortygia, the oldest part of the city, virtually its citadel, 
between the great harbor and the sea, and bounded on the north by the small 
harbor. — diiimcta . . . adiungitur: trans. is separated . . . , but connected and 
united. The bridge does not merely furnish a passage from the Island : it unites 
the old and new towns into one city. 

148 17 proiecta est: juts out. — domus: the official residence (practorium) 
of the Roman governors was the former palace of King Hiero (the Younger), the 
ally of Rome in the First Punic War and the early years of the Second. It was 
in a strong position near the bridge (1. 13) ; cp. 137 26, 

141 10. 

148 21 Minervae: this is probably the Doric temple 
of the fifth century b. c., still standing after many alter- 
ations and disfigurements. Converted into a church, 
then for a time into a mosque (during the Saracen occu- 
pation, tenth and eleventh centuries), it is the cathedral 
of the modern Siracusa. Of the temple of Diana (north 
end of the island) there are only scanty ruins. 

148 22 Arethusa est: the celebrated fountain of a 
nymph who was fabled to have fled from the river god 
Alpheus. From the Peloponnesus she made her way under the sea, and emerged 
at last at Syracuse. The fountain was near the south end of Ortygia, but not 
literally at its extremity. 

148 24 mimitione . . . lapidum: by a massive stone wall. It was, and still 
is, separated from the harbor by this sea wall. The water is no longer fresh but 
brackish. 

148 25 Achradina est: this great quarter, many times larger than Ortygia, 
extended northward along the seashore, and included a broad plateau. 

148 27 prytanium: city hall", here were held the official dinners, to which 
came officials, ambassadors, and eminent citizens. The building was regarded 
as the hearthstone of the state. Enumeration without conjs. 

148 28 lovis Olympii: this temple, like the other buildings just named, was 
by the market place {agora, forum), near the small harbor. — partes: in contrast 
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with the important center to which he has just been referring, these are the other 
sections of the same quarter (urbs), Achradina. 

148 29 divisae . . . continentur: which are cut . . . and occupied (lit. held 
together, contrasted with divisae). 

149 1 Tycha: Greek for Fortune. This quarter, which took its name from 
the goddess’s temple, lay west of the northern end of Achradina, far from the 
island. 

149 3 colitur: is dwelt in. — frequentissime : emphatic order, — hy the 
densest population. 

149 4 Neapolis: Greek for Newtown. It lay west of southern Achradina, 
and was growing toward the great harbor. 

149 5 theatrum maximum : one of the greatest theaters of the Greek world, 
largely cut out of native rock on the edge of the plateau (quam ad summam = 
at the highest part {of which)), and still an impressive ruin (p. 147). 

149 7 Liberae: for Ceres and Proserpina (Libera) cp. 143 ff. — Temsnites: 
lit. of the Temenos, a sacred grove at Syracuse. So we sometimes connect places 
with the names of churches, as St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouvverie (New York), St. 
Martin’.s-in-the-Fields (London). Note, however, that it is the god, and not 
the shrine, which is called Temenites. 

149 9 auferre : it was actually brought to Rome in the last days of Tiberius 
(a.d. 37). Cicero does not mention a fifth quarter, Epipolee, extending far to 
the west, — probably a region of villas and gardens, though included within the 
walls and protected by a fort, Kuryalus. 

149 10 revertar; the siege and capture of Syracuse, in 212 b.c., by M. Clau- 
dius Marcellus was a story familiar to all. 

149 12 ad laudem . . . pertinere: freely, that it would increase the glory. 

149 13 ex qua praesertim: descr. rel. clause, causal; equiv. to praesertim 
cum ex ea. 

149 14 delere, etc. : in appos. with hoc. 

149 16 quasi . . . venisset: Gram. § 270. 

149 17 in omatu: in dealing with the works of art. — habuit, etc.: he con- 
sidered the claims both of victory and of humanity (lit. ?). Victoriae and humanitatis 
are obj. gens. 

149 18 humanitatis, etc. : humanity, as applied to a considerate victor, who 
would show some evidence of refined feeling. 

149 19 victoriae . . . humanitatis: he thought that it belonged to victory = 
that his victory permitted him (or that as victor he was expected) ; that it belonged 
to humanity = that humanity required him. The two infs, are subjs. of esse. 
For victoriae as pred. gen. of possession cp. Gram. § iig. 

149 25 praesertim quam : = praesertim cum earn (cp. note on line 13 and 
Gram. § 178). The two rel ."clauses, quae . . . possent and quam . . . voluisset, 
reflect the thought of Marcellus. 
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149 27 victoria . . . appetivit: we should say his victory did not lead him to 
dainty etc. Personif. 

160 1 videmus: Marcellus had restored an older temple to Honos, on the 
Appian Way, just outside the gate (Porta Capena), and had added to it a shrine 
for Virtus, Courage. 

150 2 suburbano: sc. praedio, — his villa, in contrast with his town house 
(aedibus). Elsewhere Cicero says that the one thing Marcellus kept for him- 
self was a machine which the Syracusan astronomer Archimedes had made to 
show the motions of the planets {dc Re Pub. I, 21 f.). 

150 3 oraamento . . . futuram: as not tainted by plunder; sc. esse. 

150 5 attigit, etc. : did not even touch any (statue of a) god. 

150 6 non . . . comparetis: because comparare means primarily to connect 
as equals (from par). This would be an insult to the dead Marcellus. Trans. 
rank one with the other. — tali: emphatic, — so great, of such high character 
(72 19). 

150 7 bello: as honorably conducted by Marcellus, in contrast with Verres’ 
flagrant offenses in time of peace. 

150 9 conferatis; the coming of Verres with his staff (rdinue) is contrasted 
with Marcellus’ triumphal entry. 

150 10 dixi; i.e. at 148 13 and 16 ff. The venerable temple has seen almost 
continuous use for some twenty-four centuries. 

150 11 plenam atque omatam: in possession of all its treasures of art. 

150 13 religionum , . . retineret: continued to respect the rights of religious 
customs (lit.?). 

150 15 esse videatur: non ut . . . sed ut is reg., where we might expect ut 
non . . . sed (cp. 11. 6 f. ; Gram. § 197). Note the double contrast. — Agathocli: 
Agathocles made himself tyrant of Syracuse, and ruled it with an iron hand, 
317-289 B.C. The painting was on tabulae, wooden panels, as u.sual. 

150 18 putaretur: Gram. § 174. 

150 20 non attigit: sacred objects were supposed to become profana, no 
longer sacred, and forfeited to the victor who had taken a city, it being thought 
that the gods must have deserted the place before it could be taken. Connect 
ilia sua with victoria. — cum . . . accepisset: freely, although when he took 
charge of them, those art treasures were by this time revered as sacred, etc. 

150 25 cepisset: should take, for cepero of dir. disc. (Gram. § 290). 

160 26 voverat: his temple probably had two cellae, or chambers, as it is 
sometimes spoken of as one temple, sometimes as two. 

150 28 quern . . . ille: as Marcdlus (ille) did. — deberet: descr. clause, — 
a man who, etc. 

161 1 is . . . conatus est: is repeats the subj., as in 160 26. 

161 3 transtulit, etc.: removed to the house of his mistress (Chelidon). Note 
juxtaposition (twice). 
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151 7 commemoratione . . . fonnarum: by recalling the men and {giving an) 
acquaintance with their features (looks). 

161 9 quisquam: not only follows negs., but also is often used in compari- 
sons with quam, esp. if they might have been put in the form of a neg. state- 
ment. This one implies that no one of his predecessors (superiorum) was 
equally loathsome. — tamen : equiv. to it must be admitted^ showing that, bad 
as the tyrants may have been, they had this one redeeming trait. 

151 14 augere atque oraare: magnify and commend — quod: a thing which \ 
obj. of suspicari. 

151 15 tarn . . . cupidum: in appos. with quod, — namely, that I am so over- 
zealous. — ut . . . velim : as to wish. 

161 18 conscios: aware of ; pred. — valvas . . . nullas umquam . . . fuisse: 
Eng. would shift the negs., — that in no temple have there ever been any doors. 

151 19 perf ectiores : more cunningly wrought. 

151 20 incredibile dictu: freely, you would not believe jne if I told you. For 
dictu cp. Gram. § 93, 

161 21 scriptum: the noun; freely, accounts. Historians often digressed to 
describe places and things of interest. Cicero evidently made much use of such 
passages in a Sicilian historian, Timaeus. 

161 22 mirentur: potential subjv. with forsitan (originally an indir. quest, ; 
forsitan = fors sit an). 

151 23 esto: granted', very well. — honestius: more creditable (with rei pu- 
blicae, dat. of reference). 

161 24 illis: i.e. to the Greeks. 

161 26 argumenta: subjects or designs, scenes from legend or history, appar- 
ently on numerous ivory panels, with many small carved figures. 

161 27 Gorgonis: this mask of the Gorgon Medusa was probably on a much 
larger scale than the panel figures, and in high relief, — a beautiful maiden’s 
face, with writhing serpents in her hair. It may have been of bronze. 

152 2 auferre; the bosses (bullae) were useless for any other purpose, except 
as mere metal. 

152 4 eius modi: pred., — in such a state. 

162 6 gramineas hastas: bamboo poles, probably brought from India. The 
great statue of the goddess (Minerva) perhaps had one bamboo shaft as a spear, 
with metal point added. Others, perhaps still larger, were preserved as curiosities 
in the temple. 

152 7 in hoc nomine . . . commoveri: were shocked at this item (when they 
heard with amazement of the childish theft). Nomine is an item or entry in the 
list of robberies from the temple. — quod: (a curiosity) which. 

152 8 in quibus . . . erat; for they displayed no craftsmanship. 

162 1 1 concupisti: a parenth. and three rel. clauses so far postponed the verb 
upon which hastas was to have depended that etiam is repeated, and the object 
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duplicated by id {such plunder). In Eng. one may separate into three sentence^ 
beginning An\ I to mention even the bamboo poles? For, etc. 

152 12 nam: here equiv. to of cottrse; cp. Gram. § 51, a. The sentence if 
highly ironical, as if Verres had said, "You may make fun of the bamboo poles, 
but the Sappho was a real work of art” (148 27). 

152 13 concedendum . . . videatur: sc. tibi, — you should be pardoned and 
excused. 

152 15 elegans: dainty. — quisquam . . . haberet: had anyone — private 
citizen or even community — a better right to own it? (lit. was anyone, etc., rather 
to have, etc.). For haberet cp. Gram. § 55, i. 

152 17 Verres: effective position at the end, with the contrasted name at tlic 
very beginning. Silanion was an Athenian sculptor of the middle of the fourth 
century b. c., famous for his skill in expressing emotions. Elegantissimus = most 
critical {discriminating . 

152 18 nostrum . . . quisque: for as for every mother's son of us. 

152 19 delicati: fastidious, sarcastically repeats the idea of elegantissimus. 

162 20 eat: let him go. What Verres might be supposed to say. 

152 21 Metelli, etc. : Cicero makes a rhetorical group of three buildings in 
Rome where art lovers went to see Greek statues; (i) a Temple of Felicitas 
already mentioned at 131 19 (erected by Lucullus’ grandfather between the 
Forum and the Tiber) ; (2) a Temple of the Fortune of the Day {Foriuna 
Huiusce Diei), vowed by Catulus in the battle with the C’imbri at Vcrcelhc, 
loi B.c. (two temples of that name are mentioned, one on the Palatine, one in 
the Campus Martius ; the latter is probably Catulus* temple) ; (3) a colonnaded 
court erected in 147 b.c. in the Campus Martius, near the ('apitol and the river, 
by Metellus Macedonicus, and inclosing two temples. Any commemorative 
structure is a monumentum. 

152 22 Tusculanum: sc. praedium, estate; but the adj. had come to be 
felt as a noun. Istorum {of his fine friends) refers to the aristocratic friends of 
Verres, who had villas near Tusculum (Frascati), esp. the orator Hortensius, 
the son-in-law of Catulus. 

152 23 suorum: of his treasures. 

152 24 commodarit: cp. 132 9ff.— Verres: contrasted with nostrum in 
line 18; hut let Verres, etc. 

153 27 perferetis: Cicero thinks it insufferable that one who looks so much 
like a day laborer (and did have a workshop, 134 f.) should have such luxurious 
tastes. — educatus : reared, refers not to schooling but to bringing up. 

162 28 appositior . . . auferenda: better fitted to carry statues round than to 
carry them of; Introd. § 22, 1. Physically he suggested a porter, not an art 
amateur. 

153 1 haec . . . sublata: the theft of this Sappho (Gram. § 75). 

153 2 desideriuxn sul: sense of loss (lit. missing of herself). 
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163 3 facta: wrought, sculptured. 

163 4 in basi : the inscription was in verse, — one or more couplets, of a 
type well known from extant inscriptions and old collections. — quod . . . non 
sustulisset: there is a break in the thought (anacoluthon). The antecedent 
of quod is epigramma ; but to make quod the obj. of sustulisset destroys the 
sense. We may trans. quod and as for that, and supply statuam as the obj. of 
sustulisset. (It is quite possible that, through some copyist’s blunder, we do 
not have the sentence as Cicero wrote it.) 

163 5 Graeculus; contemptuous, — half -Greek, or Greekling. — subtiliter 
iudicat: i. e. is an acute critic of. — intellegit: appreciates. 

163 8 fuerit: sc. in basi, or ibi; the inscription (quod scriptum est= epi- 
gramma) proves the lo.ss. 

163 10 non sustulisti: Gram. § 32, h. The statue was of Apollo, who as 
the Healer was called Paean, and honored here in the Temple of Aesculapius 
(said to be his son). Religiosum = venerated. 

163 12 Aristae! : another son of Apollo; a benefactor of the early Greeks 
through his discoveries in agriculture (the olive, bee-keeping, etc.). 

163 15 Urion: Zeus Ourios of the Greeks, a god of favorable winds, was 
identified with the Italian Jupiter Imperator, whose statues must have been 
somewhat similar. The temple (in Achradina) was mentioned in 148 27 f. 

183 16 aprinum caput: from the Temple of Libera (Proserpina) in Neapolis 
(149 6) Verres carried away a sculptured boar’s head, if aprinum is the correct 
text. The series of four robberies (from line 9), is connected by repeating quid? 
tell me (anaphora; cp. Gram. § 30). 

163 20 Libero patre: Father Liber (or Bacchus). Pater is merely an epithet 
of certain gods. 

163 21 quanto . . . fuisse: as usual, the precl. descr. abl. needs free han- 
dling, — hoiv much honor ... he received. 

163 22 in suo templo: i.e. not shared with the rightful owner, as in thf 
other cases. 

163 23 volueritis: fut. perf., as more positive; in Eng. if you will only. — 
quanta . . . fuerit: cp. note on 1. 21. — eadem . . . forma: of the same beauti- 
ful appearance. 

163 24 captum . . . posuerat: = ceperat et posuerat. 

163 25 Flamininus: conqueror of Macedonia (Philip V) in 197 b.c., "libera- 
tor” of Greece, and a man of rare cultivation for his time. The tenses (fuerit, 
posuerat) show that the statue was gone. — ferebantur: = dicebantur. 

163 26 imo in genere: of one type. 

163 28 vidimus: the tense again reminds the hearers of the fire which in 83 
B.c. had destroyed the Capitol (cp. note on 137 3). — Ponti: here equiv. to 
Ponti Euxini, the Black Sea. — angustiis: at the north end of the Bosporus, on 
the Asiatic side. 
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164 2 sua: cp. Gram. § 26. 

164 3 poneret: the purpose clause with ita in advance involves a restriction, 
— only that he might, etc. For a Roman the Capitol takes precedence over all 
other temples of Jupiter (Zeus). 

164 4 emerserint: have sallied forth', personif. 

164 5 invecta sint: the same fig., with the thought of an expedition sailing 
through the straits (cp. 82 4 f.). Asyndeton. 

164 8 viderat: for Marcellus at Syracuse cp. 149 10 ff. 

154 9 incolae, etc. : iiere incolae refers mainly to the Romans or other Ital- 
ians resident in Syracuse ; advenae, to mere visitors or tourists. 

154 11 sic habetote : = scitote, — he assured of this’, both are common in 
letters and familiar speech. 

154 13 desiderates: exaggeration (hyperbole; Introd. § 22, n, 7). Note the 
causal abls. 

154 14 ilium: the celebrated. Cicero was fond of mentioning this eminent 
mathematician and astronomer, whose neglected tomb he had himself dis- 
covered at Syracuse {Tusc. Disp. V, 64 ff.) ; cp. note on 160 2. 

154 16 tulisse: second main clause of indir. statement (Gram. § 299), with 
connecting rel. (quern = et eum). 

154 18 praeteribo: the fig. called praeteritio (cp. note on 147 14). 

154 19 e marmore: cp. 146 1. 

154 21 Syracusis: Gram. § 135, a. The quod-clause {the fact that, etc.) is in 
loose appos. with ilia (cp. 4 4). Delphic tables had three legs like the famous 
tripod at Delphi, and were used for the display of silverware, painted vases, etc. 
For Corinthian bronzes cp. 129 9. 

154 23 mystagogos vocant: the word mystagogus had lost all connection 
with the mysteries of Eleusis, and in Sicily meant no more than guide, cicerone 
(the latter derived from Cicero). But as he is giving the foreign word as such, 
trans. mystagogues. — conversam . . . suam, etc. : have now a new (lit. reversed) 
way of lecturing. Habent is not quite an auxiliary ; Gram. § 74. 

154 25 quid . . . ostendunt: according to the newspapers, the same thing 
has happened at the site of Libby Prison. 

154 27 quid turn? and what of it all? suggesting a transition from the long 
series of robberies to other matter. 

155 2 omatus: as deinde has no quod (cp. primum quod, 164 28), this is a 
main clause (anacoluthon ; Introd. § 22, n, 12). 

155 3 nimio opere, etc. : with change of voice, like Eng. are only too fond of. 

165 7 scio: for tametsi= quamquam, a?td yet, cp. note on 140 26. 

155 8 socii: the civitates foederatae, and those others which, without a treaty, 
were still recognized as immunes et liberae (Introd. §44). Other communities 
in the provinces are here included in exterae nationes. 

166 9 gravius fenmt ac tulenmt: resent and, in fact, {always) have resented. 
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156 2 licet: Gram. § 278. 

166 7 iudicia , . . desierunt: strict trials ceased to be held; i.e. ever since 
the juries ceased to consist wholly of knights, quite ready to convict dishonest 
senators. The temporal clause is not made an integral part of the indir. disc. 
(Gram. § 291). — Graecos homines: the Greeks. 

156 8 venditabant: observe freq. repetition of the verb vendere or its freq. 

166 9 fiebant: used to take place^ were the rule. Iudicia has the pregnant 
sense, real (honest) trials. 

166 10 L. Crasso . . . commercium . . . non fuisse: that Lucius Crassus . . . 
did not have dealings with the Greeks regarding such articles (i. e. a chance to buy 
them). 

166 11 quorum . . . omatissimas: during whose term as xdUe we saw the city 
so beautified with works of art (lit.?). 

166 13 eis: (hut) that those (asyndeton). 

166 14 fuisse: did have (such dealings). L. Crassus, the celebrated orator, 
and Q. Scjevola, the eminent jurist, had given the people splendid shows in 
their aedileship (103 b.c,). For Claudius (uncle of Clcdius) and his borrowing 
of a statue to adorn the Forum, 99 b.c., cp. 132 9 ff. These aediles would have 
bought if possible. On the reform of juries soon after this trial cp. Intr6d. 

§§ 40, so- 
ldo 17 referri . . . publicas: for it to be entered in the official record. 

166 22 esse apud: to remain among. — socios: i. e. such of the Greeks as 
belonged to the free states, as Athens (cp. note on 155 8). 

156 24 fecerant : of the two kinds of tributaries here mentioned, the former 
paid taxes partly in kind, the latter a fixed sum in cash. 

166 26 oblectamenta : pred., as a delight (to the eye) ; better sing, in Eng. 
(and so also solacia). 

166 28 merere velle: the qyest. quid merere vis ut, etc. seems to have been 
a common one in conversation in proposing a sale for a minimum price (what 
will you take ?). Nothing is known of this Venus, apparently a familiar sight 
(ilia) to visitors. 

166 29 in tauro: Jupiter, in the form of a bull, carried Europa off to Crete. 

166 30 Satyrum: Tarentum, as one of the most prosperous Greek cities in 
Italy, had many art treasures. This Satynis was probably a local hero, honored 
in the Temple of Vesta (Hestia). 

166 32 Thespiae: for this Boeotian town and its Eros of Praxiteles cp. 131 
16 ff. — marmoream: the people of Cnidus (in southwestern Asia Minor) had 
refused an immense offer from King Nicoraedes of Bithynia for their statue of 
Aphrodite (Venus) by Praxiteles. This was the sculptor’s most famous work ; 
Pliny (first century after Christ) calls it the most beautiful statue in the world. 
Of many copies the best is in the Vatican. 
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157 1 Coos: the city of Cos was on an island of the same name, off the 
southwest coast of Asia Minor, and northwest of Rhodes. Its famous '' Aphrodite 
rising from the Sea” was the work of Apelles, the greatest of ancient painters. 
— Alexandnim: a portrait, also by Apelles, in the great Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus (capital of the province of Asia). 

157 2 Medeam, etc. : two paintings by Timomachus, 
later brought to Rome by Julius Caesar for his Temple 
of Venus. For Cyzicus cp. note on 75 24. 

157 3 lalysum: the founder of a town of the same 
name on the island of Rhodes. This famous painting 
by Protogenes (age of Alexander) was later brought to 
Rome. 

157 4 buculam: for Myron cp. 140 7. His bronze 
cow was very celebrated. The series naturally culminates 
with Athens ; and the other works here mentioned commemorated Paralus, a 
local hero, and lacchus, i.e. Dionysus (Bacchus), under the name by which he 
was honored in the mysteries at Eleusis, as brother or bridegroom of Persephone. 
Note that merere velle (166 28) is still to be supplied with Athenienses. — 
longum est: it would be tedious (Gram. § 53, &). 

157 5 apud quosque: plur. because it refers to groups, as Athenienses. 
Trans, in every city. 

157 6 Asia: only the western part of Asia Minor, chiefly the Roman prov- 
ince (cp. note on 68 18). 

157 7 volo: the quod-clause is in appos. with illud, — this is my reason for 
mentioning . . . namely, that, etc. 

157 9 auferantur: the long list of famous treasures of Greek art in this 
passage, with the implication that they are well known to the jurors, contrasts 
strikingly with Cicero’s usual assumed attitude in this speech, — that of one 
who knows and cares little about these things (cp. 131 15 f.). 

(The fourth book does not end here, but about seven pages farther on. 
An actual peroration, however, is reserved for the end of Book V, the con- 
clusion of the entire speech.) 
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PART I. BASED ON THE FIRST ORATION 
AGAINST CATILINE 1 

1 . Page 3, § i 

Indirect Discourse (281-285)^; Indirect Question (161) 

Note. Part I of these and the following exercises is intended for oral 
or written work, at the discretion of the teacher. By changing tense, 
voice, person, number, and the like the teacher may extend the oral prac- 
tice at will. Part II is intended for written work. It may be anticipated 
by oral work, or may be assigned for another day. 

I. I. Catiline is abusing my patience. 2. He sees (senti 5 ) that 
he is abusing my patience. 3. We see that he is abusing your 
patience. 4. He saw that he was abusing their patience. 5. Their 
plans are exposed (pateo). 6. They do not see that their plans are 
exposed. 7. Where is Catiline ? 8. We do not know (ignord) where 
he is. 9. They did not know where he was. 10. What [of] plan did 
they make (capio) last night? ii. He does not know what plan 
they made. 12. He did not know what plan they made. 

II. Catiline thinks that he does not abuse our patience. He 
thinks that his plans are not exposed. He thinks that we do not 
know where he was last night, nor (neque) what he did. 


1 These exercises cover the syntax required for the third year in the New 
York State Syllabus, 1928, pp. 47-48, with some review of principles taken up 
earlier in the course. The exercises are based on the text of Cicero, but usu- 
ally contain only such words and derivatives as are found in the Latin Word 
List of the College Entrance Examination Board for the first three years. 

^ The references in parentheses are to the Grammatical Outline, pp 
207-282. 
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2. Page s, § S 
Future Conditions ( 258 ) 

I. I. If I order (shall have ordered) Catiline to be seized, he will 
be put to death. 2. If I should order (should have ordered) Catiline 
to be seized, the senate would put him to death. 3. If the camp is 
(shall be) pitched in Italy, the number of the enemy will increase. 
4. If the camp should be pitched in Italy, the leader of the enemy 
would be seen in the senate. 5. If the senate orders (shall order) 
Catiline to be put to death, who will be able to seize him ? 6. If 
he should be seen in the senate, nobody would be able to seize him. 

II. But (verum) if we are (shall be) able to seize Catiline, we 
shall not be able to put him to death. If he should pitch his camp 
in Italy, the number of the enemy would be able to increase. If in 
that camp their number shall increase, we shall know what their 
plan is. 


3. Page 6, § 9 

Relative Clause of Characteristic ( 174 ) and of Cause ( 178 ) 

I. I. Catiline is plotting for (cogitat de) the destruction of this 
city. 2. There are [men] who are plotting for the destruction of 
this city. 3. There were [men] who were plotting for the destruc- 
tion of the republic. 4. There is nobody who plots for the destruc- 
tion of Rome. 5. There will be nobody who will plot for the 
destruction of this city. 6. There was nobody who plotted for the 
destruction of this city. 7. There is nobody who dares to defend 
you (p. 5, 1 . 14). 8. What is there (p. 5, 1 . 19) that Catiline is 
waiting for? 9. They ought to have been seized because (§ 178) 
they plotted for our destruction. 10. Who is there to (qui) free 
you from your care, Catiline ? 

II. Here is [a man] who will plot for the destruction of this city 
and the republic. There will be nobody who will dare to defend 
him or to set him free. What is there that we are waiting for, since 
(§ 178) we know their plan? 
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4. Page 7 , §§ lo-ii 

Present Imperative (for nd/f, nolite^ see 55, h ) ; Gerundive with sum 
(79, 114); Gerund (81-85); Supine (93) 

I. I. Fortify your (his, their) house with a stronger guard. 2. Do 
not fortify my (her, our) house with a stronger guard. 3. Go out 
of this city. 4. Set out from Rome (§135). 5. Do not go out of 
Rome. 6. By going out of the city you will free us from fear. 
7. Who came to free me from fear? 8. Whom did they send to 
free me from fear? 9. My house ought to be fortified by you. 
10. We shall have to defend the city. 1 1. Great gratitude was to be 
felt to the immortal gods. 12. The gates will need to be defended 
by us. 13. Take all your [crew] with you. 14. Do not take all 
your [crew]. 15. If you take all your [crew], we shall feel grateful 
to Jupiter, the guardian of this city. 16. Do not defend me with a 
public guard. 

II. Why does my house need to be defended by you ? I will not 
allow it to be defended. If Catiline goes (§258) out of Rome to 
escape (§82), and takes all his [crew] with him, we shall be freed 
from a great fear. If the gates are open, he will set out. You have 
now escaped this plague, and you should feel grateful to the im- 
mortal gods, the guardians of this city. 


5. Page 9 , § i5 
Questions (32) 

I. I. Is the light of this sky pleasant to you, Catiline? 2. Can 
this light be pleasant to you? 3. Can you see that your plans are 
exposed (p. 3, 1 . 7) ? 4. Could they see that your plans were ex- 
posed ? 5. Did you not (nonne) attempt to kill the consul ? 6. You 
do not dare to deny [it], do you (p. 6, 1 . 20) ? 7. You were not 
able to deny it, were you? 8. You will not hesitate to go out of 
the city (p. 8, 11 . 13-14), shall you? 9. You will not hesitate to 
take all your [crew] with you (p. 7, 1 . 16), shall you? 10. How 
often have you planned for the destruction of this republic (p, 6, 
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1 . 26) ? II. If your plans are exposed, you will not be able to deny 
(it), shall you? 12. If your plans should be exposed, this city 
could not be pleasant to you, could it ? 

II. What are you attempting to do, Catiline? Do you not see 
that your plans are exposed, and that you can deny nothing ? Shall 
you be able to deny that you planned for the destruction of this 
city ? Why do you hesitate to go out of Rome ? Can you not take 
all your crew with you ? If you should not go out of this city, would 
the light of this sky be pleasant to you ? 


6. Page 10, § 17 

Conditions Contrary to Fact (ZS 2 y 256 ) 

I. I. If they feared (timed) me, I would leave my house. 2. If 
they had feared me, I would have left my house. 3. If his citizens 
feared him, he would think he ought to leave the city. 4. If my 
citizens had feared me, I should have thought that I ought to leave 
the city. 5. If his country feared him, would he not go out of 
Rome? 6. If he saw that his country feared him, would he not go 
out of Italy? 7. If his country had feared him, would he not have 
gone out of Italy? 8, If he had seen that his parents feared him, 
would he not have preferred to go out of this city ? 9. If they could 
defend themselves, would they not attempt to kill the consul? 
10. If they could have defended themselves, would they have feared 
their citizens? ii. If you could defend yourself, you would not go 
out of Rome, would you ? 12. If you had been able to defend your- 
self, you would not have gone out of this city, would you ? 

II. If Catiline had been able to defend himself, he would have 
attempted to kill the consul. But if he had killed him, would he 
have thought that he ought to leave this city ? What would he do 
now, if he saw that his [fellow] citizens feared and hated him? 
Would he not think that he could go out of Rome ? If he thought 
that his parents hated him, would he not prefer to leave the city ? 
If I saw that I was feared by my [fellow] citizens, I should now be 
leaving Italy. 
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7. Page ii, § 19 

Substantive guocf- Clauses ( 235 ); Circumstantial cum-Clauses 
with the Subjunctive ( 226 ) 

I. I. What about your giving ( = having given) yourself into 
custody ? 2. What about their living at (apud) Lepidus’s ? 3. What 
about their wishing to live at Lepidus’s ? 4. What about their say- 
ing that they wished to live at Lepidus^s ? 5. What about his com- 
ing to me ? 6. What about their coming to Metellus ? 7. When they 
had come to you, what did you say? 8. When they were living at 
Lepidus’s, what did they say? 9. When he had given himself into 
custody, did he not plan for the destruction of his [fellow] citizens ? 

II. When you were planning for the destruction of your [fellow] 
citizens, where were you living? Had you not said that you pre- 
ferred to live at Lepidus^s ? What about your coming to me and to 
Metellus? When you had given yourself into custody, did you not 
think that you ought to leave this city ? What about your attempt- 
ing to kill the consul ? 


8. Page 12, § 22 

Substantive Clauses with ut and ne ( 192 , 194 , 273 , 274 ); Clauses of 
Result with ut and ut non ( 195 , 196 , 198 ) ; Sequence of Tenses ( 64 ) 

I. I. That you should be alarmed (commoveo) by your vices is 
not to be asked (postulo). 2. That you should fear (timeo) the 
penalties of the laws was not to be asked. 3. We shall not ask that 
you yietd to the needs (tempus) of the republic. 4. We asked that 
you should leave the city (p. 10, 1 . 8). 5. We shall see that you do 
not leave the city (p. 4, 1 . 15). 6. They saw [to it] that he did not 
leave the city. 7. We fear (vereor) that he will go out of Rome. 
8. We feared that he would not go out of this city. 9. We shall fear 
that he will plan for the destruction of this city. 10. Nor is he 
[such] a man (is, § 198) that fear (metus) has [ever] called him 
back from danger (p. 12, 1 . 22). ii. He is such a man that fear 
calls him back from danger. 12. He was such a man that fear did 
not recall him from danger. 
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II. We did not ask that Catiline should be alarmed by his vices, 
nor that he should fear the laws. But we now ask that he should 
go out of Rome. His citizens hate him, and fear that he will plot 
for the destruction of this city. Catiline fears that he shall not be 
able to go to Manlius. 


9 . Page 14, § 27 

Ablative of Comparison (136); Ablative of the Measure 
of Difference (151); the Vocative (159) 

I. I. Our country is dearer to me than my life. 2 . Italy was much 
dearer to me than my life. 3. 1 say that our country is much dearer 
to me than my life. 4. He said that Italy was much dearer to him 
than his life. 5. All your plans are clearer to us than the light (p. 5, 
1 . 24). 6. Do you not know, Catiline, that all your plans are clearer 
to us than the light? 7, Marcus Tullius, what is Catiline doing? 
Will you not order him to be led to prison (in vincula) ? 8. Is 
your life dearer to you than this city ? 9. Is his plan dearer to him 
than the life of his citizens? 

H. What are you doing, Catiline? Do you say that this city is 
much dearer to you than your life? If your plans had not been 
clearer to me than the light, I would not have demanded (postulo) 
that you should go out of Rome. If you thought that your country 
was dearer to you than your life, you would not try to kill your 
[fellow] citizens. 


10 . Page 17, § 32 

The Subjunctive in Commands (55, b) 

I. I. Let the worthless [fellow] go away. 2. Let him separate 
himself from the good. 3. Let him gather his [crew] into one place. 
4. Let him be separated from other citizens by a wall. 5. Let him 
cease to plot against us. 6. Let Catiline and his friends cease to 
besiege the Senate-house with swords. 7. Let them express their 
sentiments (say what they feel) about the republic. 8. Let him not 
go away. 9. Let him not be separated from his [crew]. 10. Let 
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them not cease to plot against the consul, ii. Let him not express 
his sentiments about this city. 

II. Let Catiline think that his plans are exposed. Let him not 
dare to deny [it]. Let him defend his house with a guard. Let him 
not dare to plot for the destruction of the republic. Let the gates 
be open, that (ut, § 189) he may be able to leave the city. Let him 
go to Manlius. Let him take all his [crew] with him. 


PART II. BASED ON THE ORATION FOR THE 
MANILIAN LAW 

1 . Page 67, § 2 

Causal Clause with cum (229); Use of the Future (60) 

I. I. Since there is authority in me, I use [it] . 2. Since there was 
authority in me, I used [it]. 3. Since you wish me to use authority, 
I will use [it] in the presence of (apud) you who gave it to me. 
4. Since you wished me to use authority, I used [it] in your pres- 
ence. 5. Since this is so (p. 7, 1 . 13), if there is any (anything of) 
authority in me, I shall be able to use [it] in the presence of those 
who gave it to me. 6. Since this is so, if I can attain (consequor) 
anything in speaking, I will show [it] to you. 7. If there is any 
authority in me, I will use [it] in your presence, since you have 
wished me to speak. 8. Since I am speaking in your presence, I 
shall use the authority which you have given me. 9. Since you have 
given me authority, I will use [it] in your presence. 10. Since I was 
speaking in your presence, I used the authority which you had 
given me. 

II. Since this is so, I will speak. If there is any authority in me, 
I shall be able to use [it] now, since you have given it to me. If I 
have been able to attain anything in speaking, I will show [it] to 
you in particular (potissimum), since I am now speaking in 
your presence. ” Since the Roman people,” they said (inquiunt), 
"have given you so much authority, you will now be able to 
use it.” 
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2 . Page 69, § 6 

Review of Indirect Questions ( 161 ), Present Imperative (for nd/f, 
ndlite^ see 55 , 6), and Gerundive with sum ( 79 , 114 ); Hortatory 
Subjunctive ( 55 , a) 

I. I. What must be done? 2. You see what must be done. 
3. They saw what must be done. 4. He will consider what must be 
done. 5. What must be done by me? 6. What must we do? 
7. Consider what must be done by you. 8. Do not consider what 
must be done by me. 9. We must take counsel about the war and 
the commander. 10. We must take counsel about the safety of our 
allies and friends. 1 1. We must take counsel for our citizens ( 1 . 18) 
whose property (bona) is at stake (ago). 12. We must take coun- 
sel for them for the sake both of ourselves (nostra ipsdrum) and 
of this city. 13. Let us consider (§55, a) what we must do. 

II . Consider what is at stake in this war. There is at stake the 
glory of the Roman people. There is at stake the safety of our 
allies. There is at stake the property of our citizens. Let us take 
counsel about the selection of a (deligd) commander and the safety 
of our allies. Let us take counsel about the safety of the republic 
itself. 


3 . Page 71, § ii 

Subordinate Clause in Indirect Discourse ( 289 ) ; Ablative Absolute 
( 153 ); Ablative of Description ( 145 ) 

I. I. We wage war because (quod) our merchants are treated un- 
justly. 2. He says that we wage war because our merchants are 
treated unjustly. 3. He said that we waged war because our mer- 
chants were treated unjustly. 4. They say that our ancestors waged 
war because our merchants were treated unjustly. 5. They said 
that our ancestors had waged war because our merchants were 
treated unjustly. 6. When so many Roman citizens have been put 
to death (§ 153), of what mind ought you to be? 7. He is a man 
of great wisdom (prudentia) . 8. This is the king who put to death 
(need) a Roman ambassador. 9. They say that this is the king 
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who put to death a Roman citizen. lo. They said that this was the 
king who put our citizens to death. 

II. When our merchants have been treated unjustly (§ 153), 
shall we not wage war (§ 55, d) ? When our citizens have been put 
to death by a king, shall we not punish (ulciscor) him ? If (§ 153 ) 
the right of embassy has been violated, of what mind shall we 
be? Let us defend our merchants, our citizens, our ambassadors 
(§ SS, a)- 

4 . Page 72, § 13 

Review of Result Clause (198) and Ablative of Description (145) 

I. I. We send into the provinces men of such character (eius 
modi) that their arrivals do not differ much from a taking by 
assault (expugnatio). 2. Our commanders (p. 70, 1 . 4) so con- 
tended in Asia that they did not bring back victory. 3. They tri- 
umphed in such a way that the king, [although] defeated, [still] 
reigned. 4. But him (p. 72, 1 . 24) they now see in person (prae- 
sens), [a man] of so great self-control, of so great mildness, of so 
great humanity, that they are happy. 5. Consider of how great self- 
control you ought to be (§ 161). 6. Let us consider of how great 
humanity we ought to be. 

II . Let us send into this province a man of great self-control and 
of great humanity. Let us send a commander who will triumph in 
such a way that the king will be defeated. We ought to consider 
who this commander shall be. 

5 . Page 75, § 20 

Clauses of Purpose with ut and ne (189, 272); Clauses of Result 
with ut and ut ndn (195, 196, 198); Concessive Clause with cum 
(230) and quamquam (218) 

I. I. That all may understand this war, I will say a few [things] 
about its kind and size. 2. The war is so necessary that it must be 
waged. 3. But it is not so large that it must be dreaded. 4. Al- 
though this war need not be dreaded, nevertheless (§ 230, a) the 
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greatest care must be taken (1. 15) that it may not be belittled by 
you. 5. Although the war is not great, still it is necessary. 6. Al- 
though the war must be waged, still it need not be dreaded. 7. Al- 
though (§ 218) I have spoken about the size of the war, I will not 
speak about [its] kind. 8. But you must take the greatest care that 
this war may not seem to deserve belittling. 9. The war is so great 
that it does not seem to deserve belittling. 10. This kind of war is 
so necessary that it must not be belittled. 

II. Although (cum) we understand the size of the war, I will say 
a few [things] about [its] kind, that it may not seem to deserve 
belittling by us. Although (quamquam) the war is not great, still 
it seems to be necessary, and we must take the greatest care that it 
may not seem [a thing] to be dreaded. 


6. Pages §§ 23-24 

Dative with Special Verbs (107, 110); Dative of Reference (111); 

Dative of the Agent (114); Ablative with Special Verbs (147, a) 

I. I. This [man] distrusted his fortunes, his king, and himself. 
2. Do you trust (confido) yourself? 3. Do you (plur.) trust our 
commander? 4. Do you not distrust his army? 5. Do you think 
fear was inspired in their soldiers? 6. We enjoy (utor) the friend- 
ship of many nations, and think they should not be provoked by 
our commanders. 7. We ought (debeo) not to abuse their friend- 
ship, nor provoke them by war. 8. Did not this king wage war on 
(infero) the Roman people? 9. Let us not wage war on those 
nations whose friendship we enjoy. 10. We ought not to wage war 
on them. 1 1 . War must be waged by you on this king. 12. He does 
not know what he wants (§ in), 

II. If they had not distrusted themselves, they would have waged 
war on us. But if they had been able to wage war, they would not 
have abused the friendship of the Roman people. Let us send a 
commander in whom fear cannot be inspired (§ 174), and whose 
soldiers we do not distrust. Lucullus’s soldiers sought a prompt 
(maturus) return for the whole army. 
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7 . Page 78, § 27 

Review of Exhortations and Commands (55, a, 6) ; the Subjunctive 
in Wishes (56, 188) 

I. I. Let us choose a general for this war. 2. Let us not say that 
the war is dangerous. 3. Say that the war is necessary. 4. Do not 
speak about the nature (kind) of the war. 5. Let him speak about 
the magnitude of this war. 6. Let him not speak about this war. 

7. May I die (pereo) if I am not telling the truth (vere dico). 

8. May you (they) be happy. 9. May they not (ne) come. 10 . 1 
hope (utinam) you may be here (adsum). ii. I hope they may 
not be here. 12 . 1 wish (or, Would that ; or, O that ; utinam) you 
were here (§ 56). 13. 1 wish you had been here (§ 188). 14. 1 
wish they had not been here. 15 . 1 hope they may put Pompey in 
command of this war. 

II. Let us speak concerning the nature and the magnitude of this 
war, that we may put the best general in command [of it]. I wish 
we had a great supply of the bravest men. But now, since there is 
one man who has surpassed (§ 174) in valor the record (memory) 
of antiquity, let us choose him in preference to all others (potis- 
simum). I hope you may put Gnseus Pompey in command of 
this war. 


8. Pages 80-81, § 32 

Review of Questions (32) ; Deliberative Subjunctive (55, d) 

I. I. What provinces were free from pirates through these 
years? 2. What allies have we defended? 3. To whom (plur.) have 
we been a defense (§ 115) with our fleet? 4. How many islands 
were deserted? 5. Do you ask how many islands are deserted? 
6. Did they ask how many islands were deserted? 7. We ask how 
many cities of the allies have been taken by the pirates. 8. What 
shall I (or, What am I to) say (§ 55, d) ? 9. Need I (or. Shall I) 
say that through these years the sea was closed to our allies except 
(nisi) in the depth of (summus) winter? 10. Need I complain 
that an ambassador who came from a foreign nation was taken 
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[prisoner] ? ii. Was I not to say that the sea had not been safe 
for merchants ? 

II. Shall we not say that the war is both necessary and danger- 
ous ? Shall we not put the best general in command of it ? Are we 
not to defend our allies ? Are we not to keep (teneo) the provinces 
free from pirates? Need we not complain that ambassadors who 
were coming from foreign nations were taken [prisoners] ? Are we 
to defend our own dwellings, [but] not the fortunes of our allies? 

9 . Pages 81-82, §§ 34-35 

Accusative of the Place To Which (101); Ablative of the Place 
Whence (135); Ablative Absolute (153) 

I. I. He will return to Italy. 2. They had returned home. 3. He 
will come to Sardinia with a fleet. 4. We set out from Sardinia and 
returned to Greece. 5. What do we fear with Gnseus Pompey [as] 
leader ? 6, Although the sea was not yet fit for navigating, he 
came to Africa. 7. Having strengthened Spain and Gaul with gar- 
risons and ships, he sailed to Greece. 8. After sending ships to 
Africa, we returned to Gaul 9. When they had explored Africa, 
they sailed to Italy. 10. After they had either killed or captured 
the pirates, they set out for (in) Italy. 

II. When he had sent a messenger to Greece, he sailed for 
Africa. After exploring this region, [and] strengthening the coast 
(ora) with a garrison and several ships, he came to Sardinia, al- 
though the sea was not yet fit for navigating. Having captured the 
pirates and strengthened the island with garrisons and a fleet, he 
returned to Italy, and came to Rome. 

10 . Pages 84-85, §§ 42-43 
Substantive Clauses with quin (212) 

I. I. Nobody doubts that this war ought to be intrusted to this 
[man]. 2. It was doubtful to nobody that the war ought to be 
intrusted to him. 3. Will anybody doubt that this general has very 
great power (plurimum possum) in conducting wars? 4. Do not 
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doubt that he is the best general. 5. Do not doubt that his soldiers 
trust him. 6. Do not doubt that he ought to be put in command 
of this war. 7. Can anybody (num quis, § 32, c) doubt that his 
name is famous ? 8. Could anybody doubt that his name was 
famous in the whole world ( 1 . 15)? 9. There is no doubt (it is 
not doubtful) that we ought to put him in command of the war. 

10. There was no doubt that he should be in command of this war. 

11. We do not doubt, do we (num dubitamus, § 32, c), that the 
war is both necessary and dangerous? 12. Since they do not doubt 
that this war is dangerous, let them put (§55, b) the best gem 
eral in command [of it]. 

II. Let nobody doubt that this war is necessary. Since it is 
necessary, will anybody doubt that it ought to be intrusted to the 
best general? We do not doubt that Gnseus Pompey has very 
great power in conducting wars. Let us not doubt that he ought 
to be put in command of this war. Since we do not doubt that the 
soldiers trust this man, let us trust both him and his soldiers. 

11. Page 86, § 45 

Review of Conditions Contrary to Fact ( 252 , 256 ) and the 
Indirect Question ( 161 ) 

I. I. You would have lost Asia if fortune had not brought 
Gnaeus Pompey to those regions. 2. If the province did not have 
a strong defense, you would lose Asia. 3. I do not doubt what he 
can accomplish by [his] valor. 4. They did not doubt what he 
could accomplish by [his] authority. 5. What could we have ac- 
complished if the resources of the enemy had increased ? 6. What 
could the enemy not accomplish if our provinces did not have 
strong defenses? 7. After the disaster that befell us in Pontus, we 
should have lost Asia if the province had not had a strong defense. 
8. If Gnaeus Pompey had not come into Asia, what could the allies 
have accomplished ? 9. After the disaster in Pontus, who doubted 
what the enemy would be able to accomplish? 10. Does anybody 
doubt what Gnaeus Pompey is able to accomplish in those regions 
of Asia ? 
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11 . Since a disaster has befallen us in Asia, will anybody doubt 
what we ought to do? Would not the province have been lost if 
Gnaeus Pompey had not come into those regions? Who doubted 
what he could accomplish by [his] authority and valor ? If Asia 
had been lost, our armies could not easily have defended the allies. 


12. Page 87, § 48 

Locative ( 158 , 154 , c); Locative Ablative ( 154 , a, h) 

I. I. He has been able to accomplish great deeds at home and in 
the field. 2. We do not doubt that they have accomplished great 
deeds on land and sea. 3. Nobody doubted that you had lived at 
Syracuse. 4. We have been at Rome, and we are now going to the 
country (§101). 5. At that time (§ 155) he was either in Greece 
or in Asia. 6. They will be either at my house or in the country. 
7 . 1 wish I had been at your house. 8 . 1 wish we were at home. 
9. If he had been in Asia at that time, he would have been able to 
accomplish great deeds. 10, Shall you be at home, or shall you 
return to Rome? 

II. I say that Gnaeus Pompey has accomplished great deeds on 
land and sea, and should be put in command of this war. If he 
had been in command of the fleet, you would have trusted him in 
Italy or in Asia, and you would have been able to defend our 
merchants and our allies. If he were a private [citizen] (privatus) 
at Rome, nevertheless he would be the best general for carrying on 
so great a war. 


13 . Pages 87-88, §§ 49-50 
General Review 

I. I. If this war is necessary, let us not neglect it. 2. What gen- 
eral shall we put in command of this war ? 3. What general ought 
to be put in command of it ? 4. Let us choose a man in whom there 
is singular valor and extraordinary knowledge of war. 5. The re- 
public ought to be preserved by you. 6. Do you doubt that Rome 
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should be defended? 7. Do not doubt that this man should be 
sent to Asia. 8. Do you say that Gnaeus Pompey should be sent 
to Greece? 9. If he had not been a great general, he would not 
have been put in command of the ships. 10. Why do you not 
commit this war to the same [man] to whom [all] the other 
[wars] were committed? 

II. If so great a war is necessary, you will not neglect it. If it 
were not necessary, you would not conduct it. Shall we save the 
cities of our allies, or shall we neglect them? Since Gnaeus 
Pompey is [already] in those very places, will anybody doubt that 
he should be put in command of the fleet and the army? Since 
[all] the other wars have been committed to this great general, let 
us trust him in preference to all others (potissimum), and send 
him to Asia. 


14. Page 88, § 52 

Review of Indirect Discourse ( 281 - 291 ) 

a. I. If Pompey is the most worthy, he will go to Asia. 2. 1 
say that if Pompey is the most worthy, he will go to Asia (§§ 286, 
289, 290). 3 . 1 said that if Pompey was the most worthy, he would 
go to Asia. 4. Pompey says that if he is the most worthy, he shall 
go to Asia. 5. Pompey said that if he was the most worthy, he 
should go to Asia, 

b. I. If Pompey had been the most worthy, he would have gone 
to Asia. 2 . 1 say (or said) that if Pompey had been the most 
worthy, he would have gone to Asia (§§ 288, a\ 290). 3. Pompey 
says (or said) that if he had been the most worthy, he should have 
gone to Asia. 

c. I. If Pompey is the most worthy, he will be sent to Asia. 2. 1 
say that if Pompey is the most worthy, he will be sent to Asia 
(futurum esse ut, or fore ut, with pres, subjv. ; § 286). 3. 1 said 
that if Pompey was the most worthy, he would be sent to Asia. 
4. Pompey says that if he is the most worthy, he shall be sent to 
Asia. 5. Pompey said that if he was the most worthy, he should 
be sent to Asia. 
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d. I. If Pompey had been the most worthy, he would have been 
sent to Asia. 2. I say (or said) that if Pompey had been the most 
worthy, he would have been sent to Asia (§ 288, ^). 3. Pompey 
says (or said) that if he had been the most worthy, he should have 
been sent to Asia. 

II. Hortensius said that if all [powers] must be assigned to one 
[man], Pompey was the most worthy; but that even against (in) 
the pirates it is not proper that all powers should be granted to 
one man. If Pompey is the most worthy, and if our allies trust 
him, let us grant him all powers and put him in command of 
this war. 


15 . Page 92, § 60 
General Review 

I. I. In [time of] peace our ancestors always followed (pareo) 
custom, [but] in [time of] war [they followed] expediency 
(utilitas), 2. Two very great wars, the Punic and the Spanish, 
were finished (conficio) by one general. 3. Two most powerful 
cities, Carthage and Numantia, were destroyed by the same Scipio. 
4. He says that in time of peace our ancestors always followed 
custom, but in time of war expediency. 5. They said that two very 
great wars, the Punic and the Spanish, had been finished by one 
general. 6. I say that two most powerful cities, Carthage and Nu- 
mantia, were destroyed by the same Scipio. 7. We did not doubt 
that in time of war our ancestors always followed expediency. 
8. Will anybody doubt that in time of peace our ancestors followed 
custom? 9. If in time of war our ancestors had not followed ex- 
pediency, they could not have defended their allies. 10. Recently 
the hope of the empire was put by you and your fathers in 
[the hands of] Marius alone, ii. I say that recently you and 
your fathers put the hope of the empire in the hands of Marius 
alone. 

II. In time of peace let us follow custom, but in time of war let 
us follow expediency. If Scipio was able to finish two very great 
wars and to destroy two most powerful cities, Pompey will be able 
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to finish this war and to defend our allies. Shall we not put the 
hope of the empire in the hands of Pompey alone ? Shall we not 
say that he is the one general whom we ought to put in command 
of our army and fleet ? 


16 . Page 96, § 69 
General Review 

I. I. Since this is so, Gains Manilius, I praise your law, good 
will, and sentiment. 2. 1 urge you to abide by (inanefi in) your 
sentiment and not fear anybody. 3. 1 think there is in you suf- 
ficient courage. 4. Let us not doubt concerning the appointment 
(praeficio) of the same man. 5. Whatever of ability or authority 
there is in me, I promise it all to you and to the Roman people to 
carry this measure (rem conficio). 6. Your law, Gains Manilius, 
ought to be praised by the Roman people. 7. If his law had been 
praised by the Roman people, he would not have feared anybody. 
8. If you abide by your sentiment, you will be praised by the 
Romans. 9. If there were any ability or authority in me, I would 
promise it to him. 10. If you had been able to carry this measure, 
you would have been praised by the allies, ii. Do not doubt con- 
cerning Pompey’s ability or authority. 12 . 1 urge you to pass this 
measure and defend our allies. 13. Do not doubt that in Pompey 
there is sufficient ability, authority, and courage. 14. We did not 
doubt that he abode by this sentiment. 

II. This being so, Gaius Manilius, will anybody doubt that your 
law should be praised? You think that there is in Pompey suf- 
ficient ability and courage to carry on the war, and you do not 
doubt that he can defend the cities of our allies. Who can doubt 
that the allies should be defended? Abide by your sentiment, 
Gaius Manilius, and when the war is ended, you will be praised not 
only by the allies, but by your [fellow] citizens. 
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PART III. BASED ON THE ORATION FOR ARCHIAS 
1. Page ioo, § 4 

I. I. Since Aulus Licinius is a citizen, he ought not to be ex- 
cluded (segregd) from the number of citizens. 2. You will think 
that Aulus Licinius, since he is a citizen, ought not to be excluded 
from the number of citizens. 3. If he had been a citizen, you 
would not have excluded him from the number of citizens. 4. As 
soon as (§ 200, a) Archias passed from boyhood, he devoted (con- 
fer 5 ) himself to the study of writing. 5. They say that as soon as 
he passed from boyhood he devoted himself to writing. 6. They 
said that he was born there. 7. We know that he quickly began to 
surpass (antecello) all by the glory of his genius. 8. In the other 
parts of Asia his arrival (plur.) was so talked about (celebro) 
that the expectation of [seeing] the man surpassed (supero) the 
fame of his genius. 9, But the [actual] arrival of the man 
(ipsius) surpassed the expectation [of seeing him]. 

I I . Do not think, judges, that Aulus Licinius is not a citizen. 
Since he is a citizen, shall we try ( Conor) to exclude him from the 
number of citizens? If he were not a citizen, I would say, ''Would 
(§56) that he were a Roman citizen.” He was born at Antioch, 
where he devoted himself to the study of writing. Although (§218, 
a) this city was rich (adfluens) in learned men and liberal studies, 
Archias quickly surpassed all by his genius. 

2. Pages ioo-ioi, § 5 

I. I. Italy was then full of Greek arts and systems of instruction. 
2. Here at Rome these studies were not neglected. 3. The peoples 
of Tarentum and Naples will present this [man] with citizenship. 
4. All think he is worthy of hospitality. 5. When he was known 
to those [who were] away [from him] (absens), he came to Rome 
[the year that] Marius and Catulus [were] consuls. 6. The 
Luculli received him into their home, although he was still (etiam 
turn) a youth (praetextatus). 7. They say that Italy was then 
full of Greek arts. 8. We thought that here at Rome these studies 
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were not neglected. 9. 1 fear that these studies are neglected at 
Rome. 10. We did not doubt that the Neapolitans had presented 
him with citizenship. ii.It happened that he came to Rome 
[when] Marius and Catulus [were] consuls. 12. Do not doubt 
that the Luculli received him into their home. 

II. We know that Greek studies were then cultivated here at 
Rome and in the other cities of Italy; and that when Archias 
came to Italy, the Tarentines and Neapolitans presented him with 
citizenship. When he came to Rome, during the consulship of 
Marius and Catulus, he was immediately received into the house 
of the Luculli, although even then he was [but] a youth. 

3 . Pages i 01-102, § 6 

I. 1 . 1 said that in those times he was agreeable to the well- 
known Metellus Numidicus and his son Pius ; that he was listened 
to by Marcus ^milius ; that he lived with Quintus Catulus, both 
father and son; that he was cultivated by Lucius Crassus; and 
that he held the Luculli bound (devincio) by [the ties of] friend- 
ship (consuetude). 2. Meanwhile he had set out with Marcus 
Lucullus for Sicily. 3. When he had gone away from that province 
with the same Lucullus, and had come to Heraclea, he wished to 
be enrolled [as a citizen] in that state. 4. He was able to achieve 
(impetro) this because he was thought worthy in himself (per se). 

5. He will not be cultivated by us unless he is worthy in himself. 

6. You would not have been agreeable to the Greeks unless you 
had been thought worthy in yourself. 7. If we were not worthy 
in ourselves, we should not be listened to by the Romans. 8 . 1 do 
not doubt that he will be able to achieve this because he is thought 
worthy in himself. 9. 1 did not doubt that you would be able to 
achieve this because you were thought worthy in yourself. 10. We 
did not doubt that you had been able to achieve this because you 
had been found worthy in yourself. 

II. If Archias had not been worthy in himself, he would not have 
been agreeable to Metellus and his son, he would not have been 
listened to by .^milius, he could not have lived with Catulus, he 
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would not have been cultivated by Crassus, he could not have held 
the entire family (domus) of the Hortensii bound by ties of friend- 
ship. When he had come to Heraclea, he wished to be enrolled in 
that state. How could this have been achieved unless he had been 
thought worthy in himself ? 

4. Page 104, § 12 

I. I. Do you ask of us why we are so greatly delighted with this 
man? 2. Because (quia) he supplies (suppedito) us [a resort] 
where the mind is refreshed and the ears find rest (conquiesco). 

3. Do you think that we are able to speak daily unless we improve 
(excolo) our minds by [the study of] literature (doctrina) ? 

4. Or do you think that our minds can bear so great a strain (con- 
tentio) unless we relax them by [means of] the same literature? 

5. For my part (ego), I confess that I am devoted to these studies. 

6. Let the rest be ashamed (pudet) if any have so buried them- 
selves in books (litterae) that they can contribute (adfero) 
nothing for (ad) the common advantage (fructus). 7. Why is he 
so greatly delighted with these studies? 8. Because by them he 
relaxes his mind. 9, They would not have devoted themselves to 
books unless they had been able to relax their minds by them. 
10. Do you not confess that you are devoted to books? ii. I did 
not doubt that I could improve my mind by the study of literature. 

II. Are you not ashamed, Grattius, if you are not delighted with 
this man ? Are you not ashamed if you are not delighted with these 
studies? How could (§§ 246, 253) we speak daily if we did not 
improve our minds by the study of literature ? Or how could our 
minds bear so great a strain if we did not relax them by means of 
the same literature? Would it not shame you if you could con- 
tribute nothing for the common advantage ? 

5. Page 105, § 14 

I. 1 . 1 have persuaded myself from [my] youth, by the pre- 
cepts of many [masters] and by much reading (litterae), that 
there is nothing in life greatly to be sought out except (nisi) merit 
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(laus) and uprightness (honestas). 2. 1 have persuaded myself 
that in pursuing merit and uprightness all sufferings (cruciatus) of 
the body, all risks of death and [even] (atque) of exile (exsilium) 
are to be considered (duco) of small [consequence] (§ 124). 
3. For your safety I have exposed myself to (in) these daily at- 
tacks of corrupt (profligatus) men. 4. But all the books are full 
of examples [of such precepts], which would all be lying in dark- 
ness except for (nisi, etc., 1 . 12) the light of literature. 5. How 
many portraits (imago) of most courageous men have both the 
Greek and Latin writers bequeathed to us, not only to look at 
(intueor), but to copy (imitor) 1 6. If he had not persuaded him- 
self from his youth that there was nothing in life greatly to be 
sought out except merit and uprightness, he would never have 
exposed himself to these daily attacks of corrupt men. 7. He 
says that both the Greek and Latin writers have bequeathed 
to us many portraits of most courageous men to look at and 
to copy. 

11 . There is nothing in life greatly to be sought out except merit 
and uprightness. In pursuing these our fathers considered that all 
bodily sufferings, and all risks of death and even of exile, were of 
small consequence. How many portraits of courageous men both 
the Greek and Latin writers have bequeathed to us ! But all these 
examples would have lain in darkness if the light of literature had 
not been thrown upon them (accedo). 

6 . Pages 106-107, § 18 

I. I. How often (quotiens) have I seen Archias, when he had 
not written a [single] letter, recite extempore a great number of 
excellent verses (versus)! 2. He recited excellent verses on (de) 
those very (ipse) events (res) which were then taking place 
(ago). 3. How many times have I seen him recite excellent verses 
on those very events which were then taking place ! 4. What 
(quae) he had written with care was (this was ; 1. 2) so approved 
that he attained to (pervenio ad) the renown of ancient authors. 
5. 1 said that what he had written with care was so approved that 
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he attained to the renown of ancient authors. 6. Shall we not love 
and admire this man ? 7. Shall we not think that he ought to be de- 
fended in every way (ratio) ? 

II. Cicero said that Archias could recite extempore excellent 
verses on the daily events (the events which, etc. ; 1. 28) ; and that 
when he wrote with care, he attained to the renown of ancient 
authors. We cannot doubt that Cicero admired this poet. We can- 
not doubt that Cicero thought he ought to be defended in every 
way. If you had been Cicero, would not you too (quoque) have 
admired and defended Archias ? 

7 . Page 107, § 19 

I. I. Do we not know that rocks and solitudes reply to the 
voice? 2. Do we not know that savage beasts are often appeased 
(flecto) by song (cantus) ? 3. Shall not we, [who are] trained 
by the liberal arts (res optimae), be moved by the voice of poets? 
4. If many claim (expeto) Homer, [who is] a foreigner (alienus), 
after death, because he was a poet, let us not reject (repudio) this 
man [while he is] alive, who is ours by [our] laws. 5. Has he not 
devoted (confero) all his genius to the celebration of (§ 86) the 
glory of the Roman people? 6. Do you not know that he has de- 
voted all his genius to the celebration of the glory of Rome? 
7. Why did the people of Colophon say that Homer was their 
citizen? 8. Because he was a poet. 9. Why did many others fight 
with one another about Homer? 10. Because he was a poet. 
II. If Archias were not our citizen, ought he not to be sought 
out by us? 

II. Archias celebrated the glory of the Romans. If he had been 
a foreigner, we would have sought him out, that we might say he 
was our citizen, just as (sicut, § 203, a) others said that Homer 
was theirs. If rocks and solitudes reply to the voice, if savage 
beasts are appeased by song, you will not wish to reject this 
Greek poet, who is [already] ours. Is it to be considered of small 
[consequence] that (§235) our glory has been celebrated by a 
Greek poet ? 
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8. Page no, § 24 

I. I. Alexander the Great had many writers of his exploits 
(res). 2. When he had come to the tomb of Achilles, he said, "0 
fortunate youth, since you have found (§ 178) Homer the herald 
(praeco) of your valor 1” 3. Alexander the Great said that Achilles 
was fortunate in having found Homer the herald of his valor. 
4. If the famous (ille) Iliad had not existed, the same tomb would 
have covered (contego) both his body and [his] name. 5. They 
say that Pompey presented (d 5 no) the writer of his exploits with 
citizenship in an assembly (contid) of the soldiers. 6. Those brave 
men of ours, rustics (rusticus) and soldiers, were stirred (com- 
moveo) by a certain sweetness (dulcedo) of glory. 

II. Achilles was fortunate because (quod) Homer was the herald 
of his valor. Alexander had with him many writers of his exploits. 
Pompey had a writer of his. They say that when Pompey had 
presented the writer of his exploits with citizenship in an assembly 
of the soldiers, those brave men of ours, rustics and soldiers, were 
stirred by the sweetness of glory. 

9 . Pages 112-113, § 3° 

I. I. They do not all seem to be narrow-minded (parvi 
§123). 2. Nor do they think that everything (omnia) is going to 
die at the same time with themselves. 3. Not all men are so (tarn) 
narrow-minded as to think (that they think) that everything is 
going to die at the same time with themselves. 4. Many very great 
(summus) men have studiously left behind [them] (relinquo) 
statues and busts, not representations (simulacrum) of their 
minds, but of their bodies. 5. Ought they not much (multo) to 
prefer (malo) to leave behind them a likeness (effigies) of their 
counsels and virtues? 6. Cicero thought that everything he was 
doing (gero) he was disseminating for (in) the eternal memory 
of the world (orbis terrae). 7. The wisest men do not doubt that 
this memory concerns (pertined ad) some part of the spirit 
(animus) after death. 8. Cicero was delighted at least by a cer- 
tain hope. 9. If all men had thought that everything was going to 
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die with themselves, they would have disseminated nothing for the 
memory of the world, and the poets and wisest men of antiquity 
would be unknown. 

II. Nor were the wisest men so narrow-minded as to think that 
everything was going to die with themselves. Do we not see the 
statues and busts that many very great men have left behind 
them? Did they think that they were disseminating nothing for 
the memory of the world ? If we think that this memory concerns 
some part of the spirit after death, shall we not much prefer to 
leave behind us a likeness of our counsels and virtues? 

10 . Page i 13, § 31 

I. I. Save, then (qua re), 0 judges, this poet. 2. He is a man 
of such (is) [sense of] honor (pudor) (§ 145) as (qui) you see 
(§174) to be approved by the worth of his friends. 3. He is a 
man of such (tantus) genius (§ 145) as (quantus) you see 
(§ 174) has been sought out by very great (summus) men. 4. His 
cause is attested (comprobo) by the law. 5. Since this is so, we 
ask of you that you receive him under (in) your protection. 6. Re- 
ceive him in such a way (sic) that he may seem to be relieved 
(levo) by your humanity. 7. We asked of you that you should 
save Archias. 8. We asked of you that you should receive him 
under your protection. 9. 1 said that his cause was attested by the 
law and the records (tabulae). 10. He was a man of such genius 
that he was sought out by very great men. 

II. Do not doubt that you ought to save this poet. Do not douDt 
that he is a man of such honor as has been attested by the worth 
of his friends. Do not doubt that he is a man of such genius as 
has been sought out by very great men. Do not doubt that his 
cause has been attested both by the law and the records. If you 
do not relieve him by your humanity, I shall fear that he may seem 
to have been injured (violo) by your severity (acerbitas). 
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The words prescribed by the College Entrance Examination Board for the first 
three years in Latin are given below 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


1 . ab, a 

27. aequus 

51. angustus 

2. abdo 

3. accedfi 

28. aes 

52. animadverts 


29. aestas 

53. animus 

4. accido 

30. aestus 

54. annus 

5. accipio 

31. aetis 

55. ante 


32. ager 

56. antea 

6. acer 

33. agger 


7. acies 


57. antiquus 

8. acQtus 

34. agmen 

58. aperio 

9. ad 

35. ago 

59. appello, -are 

10. adeo {adv.) 

36. alacer 

60. appropinquo 

11. adficio 

12. adgredior 

37. alienus 

61. apud 

62. aqua 

13. adhibeo 

38. aliquis 

63. aquila 

14. adigo 

39. aliter 

64. arbitror 

15. aditus 

40. alius 

65. arbor 

16. administrO 

41. al6 

66. arcesso 

17. admittO 

42. alter 

67. arma 

18. admodura 


68. at 

19. adorior 

43. altus 

69. atque, ac 

20. adsum 

44. amicus 

70. attingS 

21. adulescens 

45. amittd 

71. auctor 

22. adversus [adj.) 


72. auctoritas 


46, amplius 

73. audax 

23. aedificium 

47. amplus 

74. audeS 

24. aeger 

48. an 

75. audio 

25. aegre 

49. ancora 

76. augeS 

26. aequo 

50. angustiae 
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77. aut 
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The words prescribed by the College Entrance Examination Board for the first 
three years in Latin are given below 

FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


1. away from, by 

2. put away, hide 

3. go to, approach, be 

added 

4. befall, happen 

5. take to, receive, ac- 

cept 

6. sharp, keen, eager 

7. edge, line of battle 

8. sharp 

9. to, toward, near 

10. up to this, so 

11. do to, affect 

12. step up, approach, 

attack 

13. have on hand, supply 

14. drive to, haul, move 

15. approach 

16. govern, manage 

17. let go, admit 

18. very, very much 

19. rise against, attack 

20. be near, be present 

21. youth, young man 

22. (turned toward) 

facing, opposite 

23. building 

24. sick 

25. with difficulty 

26. make equal 


27. level, equal, kindly 

28. copper, bronze, 

money 

29. summer 

30. heat, tide 

31. age, time of life 

32. field, country 

33. mound, rampart, 

causeway 

34. marching column 

35. drive, do, plead 

36. eager, cheerful 

37. belonging to an- 

other, strange, un- 
favorable 

38. some, any 

39. otherwise 

40. another 

41. nourish 

42. the other (of two), 

second 

43. high, deep 

44. friendly 

45. send away, let go, 

lose 

46. more 

47. large, splendid 

48. or {in a question) 

49. anchor 

50. narrowness, defile, pa 


51. narrow 

52. turn the mind to, 

observe 

53. spirit, courage, mind 

54. year 

55. before 

56. before that, previ- 

ously 

57. ancient, old-time 

58. open 

59. name, call 

60. approach 

61. near, in the presence 

of, among 

62. water 

63. eagle 

64. consider, think 

65. tree 

66. summon, invite 

67. arms, implements 

68. but 

69. and also, and 

70. touch upon, attain 

71. originator, founder 

72. authority, influence 

73. bold, daring 

74. dare 

75. hear 

76. make grow, increase 

77. or 
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78. autem 

116. cl vitas 

148. conloquium 

79. auxilium 


149. Conor 

80. barbarus 

117. clam 

150. conqulro 

81. bellum 

118. clamo 


82. bene 

119. classis 

151. conscribO 

83. beneficium 

120. claud5 


84. blduum 

85. bini 

121. cliens 

152. consentiO 

86. bis 

122. coepi 

153. consequor 

87. bonus 

123. cogito 


88. brevis 

124. cogndsco 

154. consido 

89. cado 

125. c5g6 


90. caedes 


155. consilium 

91. caed5 

126. cohors 

156. c6nsist5 

92. calamiias 

127. colligd, -ere 


93. campus 

128. collis 

157. conspicio 

94. capio 

129. commeatus 

158. conspicor 

95. captivus 

130. commemoro 

159. eSnstat 

96. caput 

131. committo 


97. castellum 


160. c5nstitu6 

98. castra 

132. commodus 


99. casus 

133. communico 

161. consuesco 


134. communis 

162. consuetudO 

100. causa 

i35. comperid 

163. c5nsul 


136. complures 

164. consuls 

101. cedo 

137. concede 

165. eSnsQmS 

102. celer 

138. concilium 

166. contemns 

103. censeo 


167. contends 

104. centum 

139. condiciS 

168. contineS 

105. centurid 

140. confertus 

169. continuus 

106. cerno 


170. contra 

107. certus 

141. confestim 

171. contrSversia 

108. ceterl 

142. conficio 

172. contumelia 

109. cibus 


173. eSpia 

110. circiter 

143. confidd 


111. circum 

144. conflrmO 

174. cornO 

112. circumdo 

145. confiigo 

175. corpus 

113. circumsisto 

146. coniurd 

176. cotidie 

114. citerior 

115. cl vis 

147. conloco 

1)7. creber 
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78. moreover, but 

79. aid, assistance 

80. foreign, rude 

81. war 

82. well 

83. kind deed, service 

84. two days 

85. two each 

86. twice 

87. good 

88. short, brief 

89. fall 

90. slaughter 

91. fell, cut, kill 

92. disaster 

93. plain, field 

94. take, seize 

95. captive, prisoner 

96. head 

97. fort, redoubt 

98. camp 

99. fall, chance, acci- 

dent 

100. by reason of, for 

the sake of 

101. move, go away, 

yield 

102. swift 

103. assess, propose, es- 

timate, vote 

104. hundred 

105. centurion 

106. distinguish 

107. sure, certain 

108. the others, the rest 

109. food 

110. about 

111. around 

112. put around, sur- 

round 

113. hem in, surround 

114. this side of, hither 

115. citizen 


116. citizenship, com- 

munity, state 

117. secretly 

118. shout, cry 

119. fleet 

120. close, shut 

121. dependent, re- 

tainer, vassal 

122. have begun 

123. think, reflect 

124. learn; perj. know 

125. drive together, 

gather, compel 

126. cohort, troop 

127. gather, collect 

128. hill 

129. supplies 

130. mention 

131. send together, in- 

trust, join 

132. suitable, convenient 

133. share, communicate 

134. common, general 

135. find out, ascertain 

136. several, very many 

137. go with, withdraw, 

yield 

138. calling together, 

meeting 

139. agreement, terms, 

condition 

140. crowded together, 

dense 

141. promptly 

142. accomplish, com- 

plete 

143. trust 

144. strengthen, assert 

145. strike together, 

fight 

146. conspire, plot 

147. place together, es- 

tablish 


148. conference 

149. try, attempt 

150. seek together, col- 

lect 

151. write together, 

enroll 

152. think together, 

agree 

153. follow up, over- 

take, attain 

154. settle, take posi- 

tion 

155. plan, counsel 

156. take position, halt, 

stop 

157. behold 

158. behold 

159. it is agreed, is 

evident 

160. put together, estab- 

lish, decide 

161. become accustomed 

162. custom, habit 

163. consul 

164. plan, consult, de- 

liberate 

165. use up 

166. despise 

167. struggle, hasten 

168. hold together, 

bound 

169. unbroken 

170. against, opposite 

171. dispute, quarrel 

172. insult 

173. supply, abundance; 

plur. forces 

174. horn, wing (of an 

army) 

175. body 

176. every day, daily 

177. thick, close, fre- 

quent 
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178. credo 

214. dexter 

215. dies, -ere 

250. equitatus 

179. cruciatus 

216. dies 

251. equus 

180. cum {prep.) 

217. differs 

252. et 

181. cum (com;.) 


253. etiam 


218. difScilis 

254. etsi 

182. cupidus 

219. dignus 

255. ex, e 

183. cupio 

220. diligens 

256. exanimS 

184. cur 

221. dimicS 

257. excipiS 

185. cura 

222. dlrigo (derigS) 

258. exerceS 

186. cQr6 

223. diripiS 

259. exercitatiS 

187. curro 

224. discipllna 

260. exercitus 

188. cursus 

225. dispergo 

261. exiguus 

189. custOs 

226. diu 

262. cxIstimS 


227. diversus 

263. exitus 

190. de 


264. expediS 


228. dividS 

265. experior 

191. debeO 

229. do {and compounds 

266. explSrator 

192. decern 

in -dere) 

267. explore 

193. decernO 

230. doceS 

268. exponS 

194. decerto 

231. doles 

269. expugnS 


232. domus 

270. exspcctS 

195. decimus 

233. dubito 


196. decllvis 

234. dues 

271. exstruS 

197. dedo 

235. dum 

272. extra 

273. extremus 

198. defends 

236. duo 

274. facilis 

199. defers 

237. dfirus 

275. faciS 

200. defessus 

238. dux 

276. factiS 

201. deficiS 

239. editus 

277. facultas 

202. deinde 

240. effero 


203. deleS 

241. efficiS 

278. falls 

204. deligo, -ere 


279. fama 

205. demSnstro 

242. ego 

280. fames 

206. deserS 

243. egregius 

281. familia 

207. desiderS 


282. familiaris 

208. desists 

244. emo 


209. desperS 

245. enim 


210. despiciS 

246. eS, ire 

247. eS {adv.) 

283. fere 

211. desum 

248. eSdem 

284. ferS 

212. detrlmentum 

249. eques 

285. ferrum 

213. deus 


286. ferus 
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178. give trust, believe, 

trust 

179. torture 

180. with 

181. when, since, al- 

though 

182. desirous 

183. desire, wish 

184. why 

185. care, anxiety 

186. care for, provide 

187. run 

188. running, course 

189. guardian, watch- 

man 

190. down from, con- 

cerning 

191. owe, ought 

192. ten 

193. decide, decree 

194. fight a decisive 

battle 

195. tenth 

196. sloping down 

197. give over, devote, 

surrender 

198. ward off, defend 

199. carry away, report 

200. tired out 

201. fail, revolt from 

202. thereupon, next 

203. destroy 

204. pick, choose, love 

205. point out 

206. give up, abandon 

207. desire, long for 

208. desist 

209. give up hope 

210. look down upon, 

despise 

211. be lacking 

212. loss 

213. god 


214. right (of direction) 

215. say, speak 

216. day 

217. be different, dif- 

fer, postpone 

218. difficult 

219. worthy, deserving 

220. careful 

221. fight 

222. direct, guide 

223. tear apart 

224. training, discipline 

225. scatter 

226. a long time 

227. turned away, dif- 

ferent 

228. separate, divide 

229. give 

230. teach, inform 

231. grieve 

232. home, house 

233. hesitate, doubt 

234. lead 

235. while, as long as, 

provided, until 

236. two 

237. hard, harsh 

238. leader 

239. elevated, high 

240. bear out, lift up 

241. work out, accom- 

plish, bring about 

242. I 

243. outstanding, dis- 

tinguished 

244. buy, take 

245. for, indeed 

246. go 

247. thither, to that place 

248. to the same place 
249- horseman, knight; 

plur. cavalry 


250. body of horsemen, 

cavalry 

251. horse 

252. and 

253. also, even 

254. and if, although 

255. out of 

256. kill 

257. take out, succeed to 

258. train 

259. training 

260. trained body, army 

261. limited, little 

262. think, believe 

263. outcome, end 

264. extricate 

265. try out, test 

266. scout 

267. reconnoiter 

268. put forth, set forth 

269. take by storm 

270. look out for, wait 

for 

271. pile up, build 

272. outside of, beyond 

273. outermost, last 

274. easy 

275. do, make 

276. party, faction 

277. power of doing, 

ability, chance 

278. deceive 

279. reputation, rumor 

280. hunger, starvation 

281. household 

282. belonging to the 

household, inti- 
mate 

283. almost, about, gen- 

erally 

284. bring, bear, carry 

285. iron 

286. wild, fierce 
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287. fides 

326. homo 

366. insigne 


327. honor 

367. instituo 

288. fiducia 

328. hora 

368. instO 

289. fig5 

329. hortor 


290. filius 

330. hostis 

369. instruo 

291. fini5 

331. hue 

370. insula 

292. finis 

332. humilis 

371. integer 


333. iacio 

372. intellegS 

293. finitimus 

334. iam 

373. inter 

294. fio 

335. ibi 

374. interelndo 


336. idem 

375. interea 

295. firmus 

337. idoneus 

376. intereS 

296. flco 

338. ignis 

377. interest 

297. flumen 

339. ignoro 

378. interfieio 

298. fluo 


379. interim 

299. forma 

340. ille 

380. interior 

300. fors 

341. impedimentum 

381. intermitts 

301. fortis 


382. intervallum 

302. fortuna 

342. impedio 


303. fossa 

343. imperium 

383. intra 

304. frango 

344. impero 

384. invents 

305. f rater 

345. impetro 

385. invitus 

306. frons, frontis 

346. impetus 

386. ipse 

307. frumentum 

347. in 

387. is 

308. frustra 

348. ineendS 

388. iste 

309. fuga 

349. incido 

389. ita 

310. fugio 

350. ineipio 

390. item 

311. funds, -ere 

351. ineito 

391. iter 

312. gens 

352. ineolo 

392. iubeS 

313. genus 

353. ineolumis 

393. iudicS 

314. gerS 

354. inde 

394. iugum 

315. gladius 

355. indieo, -ere 

395. iungS 

316. gloria 

356. ineo 

396. iurS 

317. gratia 

357. inermis 

397. ius 


358. inferior, infimus, 

398. ius iOrandum 

318. gratus 

imus 

399. iustus 

319. gravis 

359. inimieus 

400. iuvS 

320. -gredior 

360. iniquus 

401. labor, -Sris 

321. habeo 

361. initium 

402. labSrS 

322. hiberna 

362. iniuria 

403. laeessS 

323. hie (pron.) 

363. inopia 

404. lapis 

324. hiemo 

364. inquam 

405. latus, -a, -um 

325. hiems 

365. Insidiae 

406. latus, -eris 
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287. trust, pledge, re- 

liability 

288. confidence 

289. fasten 

290. son 

291. limit, bound, end 

292. end, boundary; 

plur, territory 

293. neighboring 

294. be made, happen, 

become 

295. strong 

296. weep 

297. river 

298. flow 

299. shape, beauty 

300. chance 

301. brave 

302. chance, fortune 

303. ditch 

304. break 

305. brother 

306. forehead, front 

307. grain 

308. in vain 

309. flight 

310. flee 

311. pour out 

312. family, clan, tribe 

313. origin, kind, race 

314. carry on 

315. sword 

316. renown, glory 

317. favor, influence, 

gratitude 

318. pleasing, grateful 

319. heavy, serious 

320. step, go 

321. have, hold 

322. winter quarters 

323. this 

324. spend the winter 

325. winter 


326. man, human being 

327. honor, glory, office 

328. hour 

329. urge, advise 

330. enemy 

331. hither 

332. low, lowly 

333. hurl, throw 

334. now, already 

335. there 

336. the same 

337. suitable 

338. fire 

339. be unacquainted 

with 

340. that 

341. hindrance; plur. 

baggage 

342. hinder 

343. command, power 

344. command, impose 

345. obtain (a request) 

346. attack, charge, rush 

347. in, into 

348. set on fire 

349. befall, happen 

350. begin 

351. urge on, arouse 

352. dwell in 

353. unharmed 

354. thence 

355. proclaim, appoint 

356. go into, undertake 

357. unarmed 

358. lower; lowest, last 

359. unfriendly 

360. uneven, unfair 

361. beginning 

362. wrong 

363. want, lack 

364. quoth, say 

365. ambush, treachery 


366. badge, device 

367. set up, establish 

368. stand on, press on, 

be at hand 

369. arrange, marshal 

370. island 

371. whole 

372. understand 

373. between, among 

374. shut off, cut off 

375. meanwhile 

376. perish 

377. it concerns 

378. kill 

379. meanwhile 

380. inner 

381. interrupt, stop 

382. space between 

walls, interval 

383. inside, within 

384. come upon, find 

385. against one’s will 

386. self, very 

387. this, that, he 

388. that one (of yours) 

389. thus, so 

390. likewise 

391. road, march 

392. order, command 

393. judge, decide 

394. yoke, ridge 

395. join 

396. make oath, swear 

397. right, law 

398. oath 

399. just, fair 

400. aid, please 
-"01. toil 

402. toil, suffer 

403. challenge, harass 

404. stone 

405. wide 

406. side 
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407. laudd 

447. miles 

485. nemS 

408. laus 

448. mille 

486. neque, nec 

409. legatio 

449. minus 


410. legatus 

450. mlror 

487. neuter 

411. legiO 

451. mlrus 

488. neve, neu 

412. lenis 


489. nihil 

413. levis 

452. miser 

490. nisi 

414. lex 

453. mitts 


415. liber, -a, -um 

454. modo 

491. nSbilis 

416. llberi 

455. modus 

492. noceS 

417. llbero 

456. moneS 

493. noctu 

418. licet 

457. mSns 

494. nSlS 

419. littera 

458. mora 

495. nomen 


459. moror 

496. non 


460. mors 

497. nSndum 

420. litus 

461. mSs 

498. nonus 

421. locus 

462. motus 

499. nSscS 

422. longus 


500. noster 

423. loquor 

463. moves 

501. novem 

424. lux 

464. mulier 

502. novus 

425. magis 

465. multus 

503. nox 

426. magistratus 

466. munio 

504. nQdS 

427. magnus 


505. nullus 

428. malo 

467. munus 

506. num 

429. malus, -a, -um 

430. mandO 

468. mflrus 

507. numerus 


469. mutS 

508. numquam 

431. maneO 

470. nam 

509. nunc 

432. manus 

471. namque 

510. nuntiS 

433. mare 

472. nanclscor 


434. mater 

473. nascor 

511. nQntius 

435. materia 

474. natio 


436. matQrus 

475. natura 

512. ob 

437. mediocris 

476. navigo 


438. medius 

477. navis 

513. obiciS 

439. memoria 

478, -ne 

514. obses 

440. mens 


515. obsideS 

441. mensis 

479. ne (cow;.) 

516. obtineS 

442. mercator 

480. necesse 

517. occasiS 

443. mere5, mereor 

481. neco 

518. occasus 

444. merldies 

482. neglegS 

519. occidS 

445. metus 

483. negS 

520. occults 

446. meus 

484. negStium 

521. occultus 
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407. praise 

408. praise, glory 

409. mission, embassy 

410. envoy, deputy 

411. legion 

412. gentle, kind 

413. light, fickle 

414. law 

415. free 

416. (freeborn) children 

417. set free 

418. it is permitted 

419. letter (of the al- 

phabet) ; phir. a 
letter, letters 

420. coast, shore, beach 

421. place 

422. long 

423. talk 

424. light 

425. more greatly, more 

426. office, official 

427. great 

428. prefer 

429. bad 

430. hand over, com- 

mission 

431. stay, remain 

432. hand, band, troop 

433. sea 

434. mother 

435. timber 

436. ripe, early 

437. middle, average 

438. middle 

439. memory 

440. mind 

441. month 

442. trader 

443. earn, deserve 

444. midday 

445. fear 

446. my, mine 


447. soldier 

448. thousand 

449. lessen 

450. marvel at 

451. marvelous, aston- 

ishing 

452. wretched 

453. send 

454. only, just now 

455. measure, manner 

456. warn, advise 

457. mountain 

458. delay 

459. delay, tarry 

460. death 

461. manner, habit 

462. commotion, tur- 

moil, uprising 

463. move 

464. woman 

465. much ; plur. many 

466. do a task, build, 

fortify 

467. task, duty, service, 

offering 

468. (town) wall 

469. change 

470. for 

471. for indeed, for 

472. obtain 

473. be born 

474. race, people 

475. nature, character 

476. sail 

477. ship 

478. {interrogative par- 

ticle) 

479. lest, that not 

480. necessary 

481. kill 

482. overlook, neglect 

483. deny, refuse 

484. business, task 


485. nobody 

486. and not, nor, 

neither 

487. neither (of two) 

488. and that not 

489. nothing 

490. if not, unless, ex- 

cept 

491. well-known 

492. harm 

493. at night 

494. be unwilling 

495. name 

496. not 

497. not yet 

498. ninth 

499. learn, recognize 

500. our, ours 

501. nine 

502. new 

503. night 

504. make bare, empty 

505. none, no 

506. (a question parti- 

cle) 

507. number 

508. never 

509. now 

510. give news, an- 

nounce 

511. news, message, 

messenger 

512. against, on account 

of 

513. throw against 

514. hostage 

515. set against, besiege 

516. hold fast, obtain 

517. opportunity 

518. falling, setting 

519. fall, set 

520. hide 

521. hidden, secret 
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522. occupo 

523. occurrS 

524. octavus 

525. oct5 

526. oculus 

527. offero 

528. officiuin 

529. omnino 

530. omnis 

531. onerarius 

532. onus 

533. opera 

534. opinid 

535. oportet 

536. oppidum 

537. opportunus 

538. opprimo 

539. oppugno 

540. ops 

541. opus 

542. oratio 

543. ordd 

544. orior 

545. oro 

546. ostendO 

547. pabulor 

548. pabulum 

549. paco 

550. paene 

551. palus 

552. par 

553. parco 

554. pares 

555. pars 

556. pars 

557. parvus 

558. passus 

559. pateS 

560. pater 


561. patior 

562. pauci 

563. pauiatim 

564. paulisper 

565. paulum 

566. pax 

567. pecunia 

568. pecus, -oris 

569. pedes 

570. pells 

571. pends 

572. per 

573. pereS 

574. perficiS 

575. perfidia 

576. periculum 

577. peritus 

578. permitto 

579. perpetuus 

580. perspiciS 

581. persuades 

582. pertineo 

583. perturbs 

584. pes 

585. pets 

586. pilum 

587. places 

588. planities 

589. plebs 

590. -pleS 

591. plerique 

592. plerumque 

593. poena 

594. polliceor 

595. pSnS 

596. pSns 

597. populor 

598. populus 


599. porta 

600. ports 

601. portus 

602. poscS 

603. possum 

604. post 

605. postea 

606. posteaquam 

607. posterus 

608. postquam 

609. postrldie 

610. postulo 

611. potens 

612. potestas 

613. potior, -Irl 

614. praebeS 

615. praecipiS 

616. praeda 

617. praedicS, -are 

618. praefcctus 

619. praeficiS 

620. praemittS 

621. pracmium 

622. praesens 

623. pracsertim 

624. praesidium 

625. praestS, -are 

626. praesum 

627. praeter 

628. praeterea 

629. prebends 

630. premS 

631. prex 

632. pridie 
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522. seize 

523. run against, meet 

524. eighth 

525. eight 

526. eye 

527. bring against, offer 

528. duty 

529. altogether, at all 

530. all, whole; sing. 

every 

531. suitable for burden, 

transport (ship) 

532. burden 

533. work, effort 

534. belief, view 

535. it behooves, ought 

536. town 

537. at the right time, 

suitable 

538. crush, overwhelm 

539. attack, assault 

540. aid, resources 

541. work 

542. speech 

543. order, rank 

544. rise 

545. pray, plead 

546. hold out, show 

547. forage 

548. fodder 

549. make peace, subdue 

550. almost 

551. swamp, marsh 

552. equal 

553. spare 

554. obey 

555. make ready, pre- 

pare 

556. part 

557. small 

558. pace, step 

559. lie open, extend 

560. father 


561. suffer, allow 

562. a few, few 

563. little by little 

564. for a little while 

565. (for) a little 

566. peace 

567. money 

568. cattle 

569. foot soldier 

570. strike, beat, drive 

571. hang, suspend, pay 

572. through 

573. go through, perish 

574. accomplish 

575. treachery 

576. trial, danger 

577. experienced, skilled 

578. allow 

579. unbroken, lasting 

580. look through, un- 

derstand 

581. persuade, convince 

582. extend, belong to 

583. throw into confu- 

sion 

584. foot 

585. seek, attack, ask 

586. spear 

587. please 

588. plain 

589. common people 

590. fill 

591. the greater part, 

majority 

592. for the greater part, 

generally 

593. penalty, punish- 

ment 

594. promise 

595. put, place 

596. bridge 

597. lay waste, ravage 

598. people, nation 


599. gate 

600. carry 

601. harbor 

602. demand, claim 

603. be able, can 

604. after, behind 

605. after that, after- 

wards 

606. after 

607. next, later 

608. (later than) after 

609. next, later 

610. demand 

611. able, powerful 

612. power 

613. get power over, 

gain possession of 

614. hold in front, af- 

ford, furnish 

615. advise, give direc- 

tions 

616. prey, booty 

617. assert 

618. captain, com- 

mander 

619. put at the head of 

620. send ahead 

621. reward 

622. present, in person 

623. particularly 

624. garrison, protec- 

tion 

625. stand before, excel, 

guarantee 

626. be ahead, be in 

charge of 

627. along past, beside 

628. besides this, more- 

over 

629. seize 

630. press 

631. prayer 

632. on the day before 
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633. primus 

670. queror 

703. remus 

634. princeps 

671. qui 

704. repente 

635. principatus 

672. quicumque 

705. repentinus 

636. prior 

673. quidam 

706. reperid 

637. pristinus 

638. priusquam 

674. quidem 

707. tH 


675. quies 

708. responded 

639. privatus 

676. quietus 

709. restitud 

640. pr5 

677. quin 

710. revertor 

641. probo 


711. rex 

712. ripa 

642. procul 


713. rogd 

643. prodo 

678. quinque 

714. rumor 

644. proelium 

679. quintus 

715. rumpd 

645. profectio 

.680. quis {interrog. and 

716. rursus 

646. proficio 

indef.) 

717. saepe 

647. proficiscor 

681. quisquam 

718. sagitta 

648. prohibeo 

682. quisque 

719. salus 

649. proicio 

683. qu6 

720. satis 

650. pronuntio 

684. quod 

721. saxum 

651. prope 

685. quoniam 

722. -scendd 

652. propinquus 

686. quoque 

723. scid 

653. propter 

687. rapid 

724. scribd 

654. propterei 

688. ratio 

725. scQtum 

655. protinus 

689. recens 

726. secundus 

656. prSvincia 

690. recuperO 

727. sed 

657. prudens 

691. recusd 

728. semper 


692. reddd 

729. senatus 

658. publicus 

693. redeo 



694. redigd 

730. sententia 

659. puer 

695. reficid 

731. sentid 

660. pugna 

696. regid 

732. septem 

661. puts 


733. Septimus 

662. qua 

697. regnum 

734. sequor 

663. quaero 

698. regd 

735. servitus 

736. servd 

664. quaestor 

699. religid 

737. servus 

665. quam 

700. relinqud 

738. sex 

666. quantus 

701. reliquus 

739. sextus 

667. quartus 


740. si 

668. quattuor 

102. remittd 

741. sic 

669. -que 


742. sicut 
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633. first 

634. leading man, chief 

635. leadership 

636. preceding, former 

637. former, of old 

638. (sooner than) be- 

fore, until 

639. apart, private 

640. in front of, in be- 

half of 

641. prove, approve 

642. afar 

643. put forth, betray 

644. battle 

645. departure 

646. accomplish, gain 

647. set forth, start 

648. keep away 

649. hurl (forward) 

650. declare 

651. near, near by 

652. near by, kinsman 

653. near, on account of 

654. on account of this, 

therefore 

655. at once 

656. province 

657. foreseeing, discreet, 

wise 

658. belonging to the 

people, public 

659. boy 

660. fight 

661. think 

662. by what way, 

where 

663. seek, ask 

664. quaestor 

665. how, as, than 

666. how great, as great 

667. fourth 

668. four 

669. and 


670. complain 

671. who, which, that 

672. whoever 

673. a certain one, some- 

one 

674. certainly, at least 

675. rest, quiet 

676. at rest, peaceful 

677. indeed, (but) that 

{with negative 
expressions of 
doubt) 

678. five 

679. fifth 

680. who, any 

681. any one at all 

682. each one 

683. whither 

684. because 

685. inasmuch as, since 

686. also, too 

687. seize 

688. reckoning, plan, 

reason 

689. fresh, new 

690. regain, get back 

691. object, refuse 

692. give back, return 

693. go back, return 

694. drive back, reduce 

695. make over, repair 

696. boundary line, dis- 

trict 

697. kingdom, royal 

power 

698. direct, rule 

699. scruple, religion 

700. leave behind 

701 . left behind, remain- 

ing, rest of 

702. send back, let go, 

relax 


703. oar 

704. suddenly 

705. sudden 

706. gain back, discover, 

find 

707. thing 

708. answer 

709. place back, restore 

710. turn back, return 

711. king 

712. bank, shore 

713. ask, ask for 

714. talk, gossip 

715. break 

716. (turned back) again 

717. often 

718. arrow 

719. health, safety 

720. enough 

721. rock 

722. climb 

723. know 

724. write 

725. shield 

726. following, second. 

favorable 

727. but 

728. always 

729. body of elders, 

senate 

730. feeling, opinion 

731. feel, think, judge 

732. seven 

733. seventh 

734. follow 

735. slavery 

736. keep, save 

737. slave 

738. six 

739. sixth 

740. if 

741. thus, so 

742. just as 
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743. signifies 

744. signum 

745. silentium 

746. silva 

747. similis 

748. simul 

749. simulS 

750. sine 

751. singull 

752. sinister 

753. s!ve, seu 

754. socius 

755. sol 

756. sollicito 

757. solum {adv,) 

758. solus 

759. spatium 

760. species 

761. specto 

762. spero 

763. spes 

764. -spicio 

765. sponte 

766. statim 

767. statiS 

768. status 

769. stipendium 

770. Sts 

771. studeS 

772. sub 

773. subitS 

774. sublevS 

775. subsequor 

776. subsidium 

777. succedS 


778. sul 


779. sum 

780. summa 

781. sumo 

782. superior, summus 

783. supers 

784. supersum 

785. supplicium 

786. supra 

787. suscipiS 

788. suspicor 

789. sustineS 

790. suus 

791. tam 

792. tamen 

793. tangS 

794. tantus 

795. tardo 

796. tardus 

797. tego 

798. telum 

799. temere 

800. tempestas 

801. tempts 

802. tempus 

803. tends 

804. teneS 

805. tergum 

806. terra 

807. terreS 

808. tertius 

809. testis 

810. times 

811. tolls 

812. tormentum 

813. tot 


814. totidem 

815. totus 

816. trabs 

817. tradS 

818. traho 

819. trans 

820. tres 

821. tribunus 

822. tribuS 

823. triduum 

824. tu 

825. tueor 

826. turn 

827. tumultus 

828. tumulus 

829. turpis 

830. turris 

831. tutus 

832. tuus 

833. ubi 

834. ullus 

835. ulterior, ultimus 

836. ultrS 

837. umquam 

838. una 

839. unde 

840. undique 

841. universus 

842. Gnus 

843. urbs 

844. usque 

845. usus 

846. ut, uti 

847. uter 

848. uterque 

849. utUis 

850. Qtor 

851. uxor 
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743. announce 

744. sign, signal, stand- 

ard 

745. silence 

746. forest 

747. like, resembling 

748. together, at the 

same time 

749. pretend 

750. without 

751. one at a time 

752. left (of direc- 

tion) 

753. or if, whether 

754. ally 

755. sun 

756. stir up, tempt 

757. only 

758. alone, only 

759. space 

^60. appearance 

761. look at 

762. hope 

763. hope 

764. look 

765. free will 

766. at once, immedi- 

ately 

767. outpost, picket 

768. set up, fix, deter- 

mine 

769. payment, tax, cam- 

paign 

770. stand 

771. be eager, desire 

772. under, close to 

773. suddenly 

774. assist 

775. follow closely 

776. reserve, reenforce- 

ment, assistance 

777. approach, come 

next 


778. (of) himself, her- 

self, itself, them- 
selves 

779. be 

780. highest sum, total 

781. take 

782. higher, highest 

783. overcome, surpass, 

defeat 

784. be over, remain, 

survive 

785. punishment 

786. above, beyond 

787. take up, undertake 

788. suspect 

789. uphold, resist 

790. his, her, its, their 

(own) 

791. thus, so 

792. however, never- 

theless 

793. touch 

794. so great 

795. make slow, check 

796. slow 

797. cover, conceal 

798. missile, weapon 

799. rashly 

800. period of time, 

weather, storm 

801. try, attempt 

802. time 

803. stretch 

804. hold 

805. back, rear 

806. earth, land 

807. frighten 

808. third 

809. witness 

810. be afraid, fear 

811. lift, remove 

812. military engine 

813. so many 


814. just as many 

815. whole 

816. beam 

817. hand over, intrust, 

surrender 

818. drag, draw 

819. across 

820. three 

821. tribune 

822. assign, grant 

823. three days 

824. thou, you 

825. gaze at, protect 

826. at that time 

827. uproar, rebellion 

828. small hill, mound 

829. base, disgraceful 

830. tower 

831. protected, safe 

832. thy, thine, your, 

yours 

833. where, when 

834. any 

835. farther, farthest 

836. beyond, unasked, 

voluntarily 

837. ever 

838. together 

839. whence 

840. from (on) all sides 

841. all together 

842. one 

843. city 

844. up to 

845. use, advantage, ex- 

perience 

846. in order that, so 

that 

847. which of two 

848. each of two, both 

849. useful 

850. use, employ 

851. wife 
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852. vacuus 

853. vadum 

854. vagor 

855. valeo 

856. valles 

857. vallum 

858. vasto 

859. vehemens 

860. veho 

861. vel 

862. venio 

863. v»ntus 

864. vereor 

865. versor 


866. verts 

867. verus 

868. vesper 

869. vester 

870. vestis 

871. vetus 

872. via 

873. vicus 

874. vided 

875. vigilia 

876. viginti 

877. vinco 

878. vir 

879. virtus 


880. vis 

881. vita 

882. vito 

883. vlv6 

884. vivus 

885. vix 

886. voco 

887. volo, velle 

888. voluntas 

889. v6x 

890. vulgus 

891. vulnus 


THIRD YEAR 


1 . abhorred 

2. accuse 

3. acerbus 

4. adfligo 

5. adhuc 

6. adimo 

7. adipiscor 

8. admoneo 

9. adsequor 

10. adsiduus 

11. aedes 

12. aerarium 

13. aeternus 

14. agitS 

15. agrestis 

16. aid 

17. aliquandd 

18. aliquot 

19. amens 

20. amd 

21. anima 

22. antequam 


23. appetd 

24. aptus 

25. ara 

26. arded 

27. argentum 

28. argumentum 

29. ars 

30. arx 

31. atrdx 

32. attends 

33. auferd 

34. auris 

35. auspicium 

36. avaritia 

37. avidus 

38. avus 

39. beatus 

40. benevolentia 

41. caelum 

42. career 

43. cared 


44. carus 

45. caved 

46. celeber 

47. celebrd 

48. censor 

49. certamen 

50. certs, -fre 

51. cervix 

52. civilis 

53. clarus 

54. clemens 

55. collega 

56. cold 

57. coldnus 

58. comes 

59. comitatus 

60. comitia 

61. commends 

62. complector 

63. concilid 

64. concitd 

65. Concordia 
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852. empty 

853. shoal, ford 

854. roam 

855. be strong 

856. valley 

857. rampart 

858. lay waste 

859. violent 

860. carry 

861. or 

862. come 

863. wind 

864. fear, respect 

865. turn about, dwell 


1. (shudder) shrink 

from 

2. charge, accuse 

3. bitter 

4. strike down 

5. up to here, so far, 

hitherto 

6. take away, deprive 

7. attain, obtain 

8. remind, warn 

9. attain 

10. uninterrupted 

11. temple; plur. house 

12. treasury 

13. everlasting 

14. drive, pursue 

15. rustic, boorish 

16. say 

17. at some time, at 

length 

18. some 

19. without mind, mad 

20. love 

21. breath, life, soul 

22. (sooner than) before 


866. turn 

867. true 

868. evening 

869. your, yours 

870. cloth, garment 

871. old, long-standing 

872. way, road 

873. village 

874. see 

875. night watch, guard 

876. twenty 

877. conquer 

878. man 

879. manliness, bravery 


THIRD YEAR 

23. strive after 

24. fit, suitable 

25. altar 

26. blaze, glow 

27. silver, money 

28. proof 

29. skill, art, theory 

30. citadel 

31. cruel, horrible 

32. turn attention to, 

listen to 

33. bear off 

34. ear 

35. auspices, omen 

36. greed 

37. eager, desirous 

38. grandfather 

39. blessed, happy, 

wealthy 

40. good will, friend- 

ship 

41. sky, heaven 

42. prison 

43. be without, do with- 

out 


880. violence, force 

881. life 

882. avoid 

883. be alive 

884. alive 

885. barely, scarcely 

886. call 

887. be willing, wish 

888. willingness, good 

will 

889. voice, word 

890. common crowd 

891. wound 


44. dear, beloved 

45. beware 

46. crowded, frequent, 

famous 

47. crowd, make fa- 

mous, celebrate 

48. censor 

49. contest 

50. struggle 

51. neck, head 

52. belonging to a 

citizen 

53. bright, illustrious 

54. mild, merciful 

55. colleague 

56. cherish, worship 

57. husbandman, settler 

58. companion 

59. retinue 

60. elections 

61. intrust 

62. embrace 

63. win over 

64. arouse, excite 

65. harmony, agreement 
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66. condo 

102. dilectus (delectus) 

138. fateor 


103. diligS 

139. fatum 

67. coniunx 

104. discs 

140. faveS 


105. discrimen 

141. fax 

68. conscientia 


142. felix 


106. dissimulS 

143. fidelis 

69. considers 

107. diutumus 

144. fingS 

70. constantia 


145. flagitium 


108. divlnus 

146. flagitS 

71. consularis 

109. divitiae 

147. flagrS 


110. doctrina 

148. flamma 

72. cSnsulatus 

111. domicilium 

149. fleets 

73. cSnsultum 

112. dominus 

150. flSreS 

74. contentus 

113. dSnS 

151. foedus, -eris 

75. contingit 


152. formidS, -inis 

76. contiS 

114. dubius 

153. fortasse 

77. convivium 

115. dulcis 

154. forum 

78. corrumpo 

116. ecquis 

155. frequens 

79. creo 

117. egeS 

156. fretus 

80. cresco 

118. equidem 

157. frigus 

81. crimen 

119. erga 

158. fructus 

82. crudelis 

120. ergS 


83. cruentus 

121. errS 

159. fruor 

84. culpa 


160. furS 

85. cunctus 

122. erudiS 

161. furtuni 

86. curia 

123. etenim 

162. gaudeS 

87. damns 

124. everts 

163. gradus 

88. debilitS 

125. excelsus 

164. gratulatiS 

89. decet 

126. exemplum 

165. grex 

90. declarS 

127. exigS 

166. habits 

91. dedecus 


167. haereS 

92. delects 

128. eximius 

168. baud 

93. delictum 


169. hesternus 

94. delubrum 

129. exitium 

170. hie {adv.) 

95. demens 

130. exsilium 

171. hinc 


131. exsistS 

172. hodie 

96. denique 


173. hodiernus 

97. denuntiS 

132. exstinguS 

133. externus 

174. honestus 

98. deprecor 

134. exterus 

175. humanus 

99. designs 

135. facinus 


100. desinS 

136. fanum 

176. iaceS 

101. dictitS 

137. fas 

177. idcircS 
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66. put tpgether, found, 

hide 

67. spouse, husband, 

wife 

68. consciousness, con- 

science 

69. consider 

70. consistency, firm- 

ness 

71. belonging to a con- 

sul, ex-consul 

72. consulship 

73. decree 

74. satisfied 

75. it happens 

76. assembly 

77. banquet 

78. break, corrupt, bribe 

79. make, elect 

80. grow larger 

81. decision, charge 

82. cruel 

83. bloodstained 

84. blame, guilt 

85. all together, entire 

86. senate-house 

87. condemn 

88. weaken 

89. it becomes, behooves 

90. make clear 

91. disgrace 

92. give joy, delight 

93. fault, crime 

94. sacred place, shrine 

95. without mind, un- 

reasonable 

96. finally, at last 

97. announce, give 

warning 

98. beg off 

99. mark out, choose 

100. cease, desist 

101. keep saying 


102. conscription, levy 

103. pick, choose, love 

104. learn 

105. turning point, cri- 

sis, peril 

106. dissemble 

107. lasting, long- 

continued 

108. of god, divine 

109. riches, wealth 

110. teaching, learning 

111. residence 

112. master 

113. make a gift, pre- 

sent 

114. doubtful 

115. sweet, pleasant 

116. any one at all 

117. be in need, want 

118. indeed 

119. toward 

120. therefore 

121. wander, make a 

mistake 

122. educate 

123. and indeed, for 

124. overturn 

125. high, distinguished 

126. sample, example 

127. drive out, exact, 

collect 

128. taken out, out- 

standing 

129. destruction, ruin 

130. banishment 

131. come out, come 

into being 

132. put out, quench 

133. outside, foreign 

134. outside, foreign 

135. deed, crime 

136. shrine 

137. divine right, law 


138. confess, admit 

139. destiny, oracle 

140. favor 

141. torch, firebrand 

142. lucky 

143. faithful 

144. mold, invent 

145. outrage 

146. demand 

147. burn, flare 

148. flame, fire 

149. bend, turn 

150. flourish 

151. treaty 

152. fear, panic 

153. perchance, perhaps 

154. market place 

155. crowded 

156. trusting, relying 

157. cold, chill 

158. produce, fruit, 

grain 

159. enjoy 

160. rave, rage 

161. theft 

162. rejoice 

163. step, rank 

164. congratulation 

165. herd, crowd 

166. occupy, dwell in 

167. stick 

168. not 

169. of yesterday 

170. here, at this point 

171. hence 

172. today 

173. of today 

174. honorable, re- 

spected 

175. of man, kindly, 

cultured 

176. lie (on the ground) 

177. therefore 
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178. Idus 

215. lateS 

250. necessitudS 

179. igitur 

216. latrS, -Snis 

251. nefarius 

180. ignominia 

217. latrocinium 

252. nequitia 

181. ignosc5 

218. lego, -are 


182. imago 

219. legs, -ere 

253. nesciS 

183. immanis 

220. levs 

254. nex 

184. immo 

221. libenter 

255. nimis 

185. impendeo 

222. liber, -bri 

256. nimius 

186. improbus 

223. libidS 


187. inanis 

224. locuples 

257. NSnae 

188. index 

225. longinquus 

258. notS 

189. indico, -are 

226. Indus 

259. numen 

260. nuper 

190. industria 

227. lugeo 

261. nusquam 

191. inertia 

228. lumen 

262. nutus 

192. infer! 

229. luxuria 

263. obeS 

193. infestus 

230. maeror 


194. ingenium 

231. magister 

264. obllviscor 

195. inlustris 


265. obscurus 

196. innocens 

232. manifestus 

266. obsecrS 

197. insidior 


267. occidS 

198. intends 

233. mansuetudS 

268. Sdi 

199. interdum 

234. memini 

269. Smen 

200. intueor 

235. -met 

270. omittS 

201. invideS 

236. militia 

271. oplnor 

202. invidia 

237. minae 

272. opto 


238. minor, -arl 

273. Sra 

203. Ira 

239. misceS 

274. orbis 

204. Irascor 

240. misericordia 

275. SrnS 

205. iterum 


276. Ss, oris 

206. iucundus 

241. moenia 

277. Stium 

207. index 

242. molestus 

278. pactum 

208. inventus 


279. paenitet 

209. Kalendae 

243. mSlior 



244. monumentum 

280. palam 

210. labor, lab! 


281. parens 

211. lacrima 

245. morbus 

282. paries 

212. laetor 

246. morior 

283. pariS 

213. laetus 

247. mQnicipium 


214. largior 

248. nauta 

249. necessarius 

284. parriclda 
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178. Ides 

179. therefore, thus 

180. disgrace, degrada- 

tion 

181. not know, pardon 

182. likeness, picture, 

portrait 

183. huge 

184. on the contrary 

185. overhang, threaten 

186. not upright, wicked 

187. empty 

188. witness, informer 

189. point out, betray, 

reveal 

190. application 

191. idleness 

192. the dead 

193. hostile 

194. inborn gift, talent 

195. illustrious 

196. guiltless, upright 

197. lie in ambush, plot 

198. stretch, strain 

199. sometimes 

200. gaze upon, admire 

201. look upon, envy 

202. envy, hatred, un- 

popularity 

203. wrath 

204. become (be) angry 

205. again 

206. pleasant, agreeable 

207. judge, juror 

208. youth 

209. first day of the 

month 

210. glide, slip 

211. tear 

212. rejoice 

213. joyful 

214. give abundantly, 

lavish, bribe 


215. be hidden 

216. highwayman, thief 

217. robbery, band of 

robbers 

218. appoint formally, 

send as envoy 

219. pick, choose, read 

220. make light, relieve 

221. gladly 

222. book 

223. lust 

224. wealthy 

225. faroff, at a distance 

226. play, school; plur. 

games 

227. mourn 

228. light 

229. extravagance 

230. grief, mourning 

231. master, teacher, 

helmsman 

232. plain, visible, mani- 

fest 

233. gentleness 

234. remember, recall 

235. self, own 

236. military service 

237. threats 

238. threaten 

239. mix, mingle, confuse 

240. kindheartedness, 

clemency, pity 

241. fortifications, walls 

242. troublesome, an- 

noying 

243. put up, plot 

244. (means of recall- 

ing) monument 

245. sickness 

246. die 

247. free town 

248. sailor 

249. necessary 


250. close relationship 

251. unspeakable, crim- 

inal 

252. worthlessness, 

shiftlessness 

253. know not, be un- 

aware 

254. slaughter, murder 

255. too much 

256. exceedingly, exces- 

sive 

257. Nones 

258. mark 

259. nod, divine will 

260. newly, recently 

261. nowhere 

262. nod, command 

263. go against, meet, 

attend 

264. forget 

265. dark, concealed 

266. implore 

267. cut down, slag 

268. hate 

269. omen 

270. leave out, pass by 

271. believe, think 

272. wish for, pray for 

273. shore, district 

274. circle 

275. equip, adorn 

276. mouth, face 

277. leisure, peace 

278. agreement 

279. (it repents one) 

repent 

280. openly 

281. parent 

282. wall (of a house) 

283. bring forth, bear, 

gain 

284. murderer (of a 

parent), traitor 
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285. panim 

320. pulcher 

356. sanguis 

286. patefaciS 

321. punio 

357. sane 

287. patientia 

322. quaeso 

358. sano 


323. quaestifi 

359. sapiens 

288. patria 

324. quaestus 

360. scelcratus 

289. pecco 

325. qualis 

361. scelus 

290. penitus 

326. quamquam 

362. scilicet 

291. perdd 

327. quamvis 


292. pernicies 


363. secerns 

293. pertimesco 

328. quando 

364. sedeo 

294. pestis 

329. quasi 

365. sedes 


330. querela 

366. semen 

295. pius 

331. quia 

367. scnectus 

296. plac5 

332. quiesco 

368. senex 

369. sepelio 

297. planus 

333. quisnam 

370. sermo 

298. plenus 

334. quisquis 

371. serviS 

299. possideO 

335. quivis 

372. severus 

300. potius, potissimum 


373. slca 


336. quoad 

374. sin 

301. prae 


375. sino 

302. praecipuus 

337. quondam 

376. societas 

303. praeclarus 


377. soleo 

304. praeditus 

338. quot 


305. praed5 

339. quotiens 

378. solvo 

306. praetereo 

340. recito 


307. praetermittO 

341. recorder 

379. somnus 

308. praetor 

342. recte 

380. soror 

309. praetura 

343. regnd 

381. sors 

310. pretium 

344. repetd 

382. spiritus 

311. pridem 


383. splendor 

312. privo 

345. reprehendO 

384. spolio 

313. profecto 

346. repudio 

385. spolium 

314. profiteer 

347. require 

386. stabilis 


348. resto 

387. strepitus 

315. proinde 

349. reus 

388. stultus 

316. proprius 

350. robur 

389. stuprum 


351. ruo 

390. suadeS 

317. prosum 

352. sacer 

391. suffragium 

392. sumptus 

318. pudet 

353. sacerdos 

393. supplex 


354. salvus 

394. supplicatio 

319. pudor 

355. sanctus 

395. tabella 
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285. (too) little 

286. make open, reveal 

287. endurance, 

patience 

288. one’s country 

289. injure, do wrong 

290. deep within 

291. ruin, destroy 

292. destruction, ruin 

293. become (be) afraid 

294. plague, pestilence, 

ruin 

295. dutiful, devoted 

296. make pleasant, ap- 

pease 

297. level, plain 

298. full 

299. possess, acquire 

300. rather, preferably; 

chiefly, especially 

301. in front of 

302. special, excellent 

303. very bright, famous 

304. cquipi)ed, endowed 

305. pirate 

306. pass by 

307. pass by 

308. praetor 

309. praetorship 

310. price 

311. long ago 

312. deprive 

313. truly, in truth 

314. say openly, profess, 

register 

315. therefore 

316. belonging to, char- 

acteristic 

317. be advantageous, 

benefit 

318. (it shames one) be 

ashamed 

319. shame, modesty 


320. beautiful 

321. punish 

322. beg, beseech 

323. inquiry, trial, court 

324. gain, profit 

325. of what kind 

326. although, and yet 

327. however much, al- 

though 

328. when 

329. as if 

330. complaint 

331. because 

332. come to rest, keep 

quiet 

333. who indeed 

334. whoever 

335. anyone (you 

please) 

336. (up to where) as 

long as 

337. at some time, at 

last 

338. how many 

339. how often 

340. read aloud 

341. recall 

342. rightly 

343. be king, rule 

344. seek back, demand, 

recollect 

345. censure, blame 

346. spurn, reject 

347. demand 

348. remain, be left 

349. defendant 

350. oak, strength 

351. rush, dig 

352. set apart, holy, 

cursed 

353. priest 

354. safe 

355. sacred, holy 


356. blood 

357. truly, indeed 

358. make healthy, cure 

359. wise 

360. criminal 

361. crime 

362. you may know, of 

course 

363. set aside, separate 

364. sit 

365. seat 

366. seed 

367. old age 

368. old man 

369. bury 

370. talk, conversation 

371. serve 

372. strict 

373. dagger 

374. but if 

375. let, permit 

376. fellowship, alliance 

377. be wont, accus- 

tomed 

378. untie, release, per- 

form, pay 

379. sleep 

380. sister 

381. lot, fate 

382. breath, pride 

383. brilliance 

384. despoil 

385. spoil 

386. steadfast 

387. noise, uproar 

388. foolish 

389. debauch 

390. advise 

391. ballot, vote 

392. outlay, expense 

393. bending, suppliant 

394. thanksgiving 

395. tablet, letters 
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396. tabula 

412. tester 

430. verbum 

397. taceo 

413. togatus 

431. versus, -us 

398. tails 


432. verum (conj.) 

399. tametsi 

414. tolero 

433. vestigium 

400. tamquam 

415. totiens 

434. vet5 

401. tandem 

416. traetd 

435. vex6 

402. tantum 

417. triumphus 

436. videlicet 

403. tectum 

418. tunc 


404. temeritas 

419. ulciscor 

437. vigils 

405. temperantia 

420. urged 

438. villa 

406. templum 

421. Qsitatus 

439. vinculum 


422. usquam 

440. vindied 

407. tenebrae 

423. utinam 

441. vinum 

408. tenuis 

424. utrum 

442. viold 

409. terminus 

425. varius 

443. virgd 


426. vectigal 

444. vitium 

410. testamentum 

427. vendo 

445. voluptas 

411. testimonium 

428. venenum 

446. voved 


429. venia 

447. vultus 


The words prescribed by the New York State Syllabus 

in Latin for the first 

three years, and not found 

in the College Entrance Examination Board list, 


are given below 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 

1 . absum 

15. audacter 

27. comprehends 


16. aut . . . aut 


2. addued 

17. carrus 

28. concidd 

3. aded (v.) 

18, celeritas 

29. confers 

4. adicid 

19. circumvenid 


5. admirer 


30. congredior 

6. adventus 

20. clamor 

31. conicid 

7. adverts 

21. colloquor 

32. coniungd 


22. commoror 

33. conspectus 

8. afferd 

23. commoved 

34. constd 

9. agricola 


35. conveniS 

10. altitudd 

24. compard 


11. amicitia 


36. converts 

12. antecedd 

25. compelld, -ere 

37, cotidiSnus 

13. apertus 


38. cum . , . turn 

14. armd 

26. compled 
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396. board, archive 

397. keep still 

398. of such kind 

399. as if, although 
^00. as if, so to say 

401. at length 

402. so much, only 

403. roof, building 

404. rashness 

405. self-control 

406. sacred precinct, 

temple 

407. darkness 

408. thin, humble 

409. boundary line, 

limit 

410. last will 

411. evidence, testi- 

mony 


412. call to witness 

413. dressed in the toga, 

civilian 

414. bear, endure 

415. so often 

416. handle 

417. a triumph 

418. then, at that time 

419. avenge, punish 

420. press on, urge 

421. common, customary 

422. anywhere 

423. would that 

424. whether 

425. different, diverse 

426. tax, tribute 

427. sell 

428. poison 

429. pardon, permission 


430. word 

431. line, verse 

432. truly, but 

433. track, trace 

434. forbid 

435. harass, plunder 

436. you may see, of 

course 

437. watch 

438. farmhouse 

439. bond, fetter 

440. claim, punish 

441. wine 

442. ravish 

443. maiden 

444. fault, vice 

445. pleasure 

446. vow ' 

447. face, countenance 


The words prescribed by the New York State Syllabus in Latin for the first 
three years, and not found in the College Entrance Examination Board list, 
are given below 

FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 


1. be away, be ab- 

sent 

2. lead to, influence 

3. go to, visit 

4. add to 

5. wonder at 

6. approach, arrival 

7. turn to, proceed 

against 

8. bring to 

9. farmer 

10. height 

11. friendship 

12. go before, surpass 

13. open 

14. arm, equip 


15. boldly 

16. either ... or 

17. wagon, cart 

18. swiftness, speed 

19. come around, sur- 

round, cut off 

20. outcry, shout 

21. talk together, confer 

22. remain 

23. move thoroughly, 

alarm 

24. make ready, buy, 

compare 

25. drive together, col- 

lect, force 

26. fill up 


27. seize, grasp, under- 

stand 

28. kill 

29. bring together, col- 

lect, transport 

30. step together, meet 

31. hurl, throw 

32. join together, unite 

33. view, sight 

34. stand with, agree 

35. come together, as- 

semble 

36. turn around, change 

37. daily 

38. both . . . and, not 

only . . . but also 
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39. cupidit^s 

79. interrogo 

115. permoveo 

40. deditid 

80. itaque 


41. deduce 

81. latitude 

116. persequor 

42. defensor 

82. liberty 


43. dens 

83. lingua 

117. perterreS 

44. depono 

84. ludo 


45. difficultas 

85. luna 

118. pervenio 

46. digitus 

86. magnitude 


47. dignitas 

87. magnopere 

119. poeta 

48. dimitto 

88. maiores 

120. prime 

49. discedo 

89. maleficium 

121. primum 

50. distribuS 

90. mandatum 

122. prScedo 

51. edo 

91. maritimus 


52. effugio 


123. produce 

53. enuntio 

92. mensa 


54. equester 

93. metier 

124. prdgredior 

55. eripiS 

94. militaris 

125. propone 

56. eruptio 

95. multitQdo 

126. prosequor 

57. et . . . et 

96. munitio 


58, 5ventus 

97. neque . . . neque 

127. puclla 

59. excedo 

98. ng . . . quidem 

128. pugno 

60, facile 

99. ndbilitas 

129. pulvis 

61, factum 

100. nocturnus 

130. quod si 

62. femina 

101. non mode . . . sed 

131. quominus 

63. filia 

etiam 

132. rccipiS 

64. frumentarius 

102. nSnnullus 

133. refers 

65. funditor 

103. notus 

134. regina 

66. gratis 

104. obsidio 

135. removes 

67. humanitas 

105. oppidanus 


68. iam pridem 


■ 136. renQntiS 

69. ignotus 

106. oppugnatio 

137. res frumentaria 

70. impellS 

107. pagus 

138. res militaris 

71. imperatum 

108. partim 

139. res publica 

72. impono 

109, paul6 

140. resists 

73. induce 

110. pedester 

141. respSnsum 

74. infers 


142. reverts 


111. perduco 

143. Sagittarius 

75. infra 


144. satisfacio 

76. insequor 

112. perfero 


77. institutum 


145. si quis 

78. intercede 

113. perfugiS 

114. permaneo 

146. singularis 
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39. desire, longing 

40. surrender 

41. lead away, launch 

42. defender 

43. tooth 

44. put down, put aside 

45. difficulty 

46. finger, toe 

47. worth, rank 

48. send away, dispatch 

49. go away 

50. distribute 

51. put out, put forth 

52. escape 

53. disclose, announce 

54. of a horseman, 

equestrian 

55. snatch out, free 

56. breaking out, sally 

57. both . . . and 

58. outcome, result 

59. go out, withdraw 

60. easily 

61. deed 

62. woman 

63. daughter 

64. belonging to grain 

65. slinger 

66. for nothing 

67. kindliness, culture 

68. long ago 

69. unknown 

70. drive on, urge on 

71. command 

72. put on 

73. lead on, influence 

74. bring in, bring 

against 

75. below 

76. follow on, pursue 

77. custom 

78. go between, forbid, 

veto 


79. ask (a question) 

80. and thus, therefore 

81. width 

82. freedom 

83. tongue, language 

84. play 

85. moon 

86. greatness, size 

87. greatly 

88. ancestors 

89. evil deed 

90. commission 

91. of the sea, mari- 

time 

92. table, dish 

93. measure out, dis- 

tribute 

94. of a soldier 

95. large number, crowd 

96. fortification 

97. neither . . . nor 

98. not even 

99. rank, nobility 

100. nightly 

101. not only . . . but 

also 

102. some 

103. known 

104. siege 

105. of the town, 

townsman 

106. assault 

107. district, clan 

108. partly 

109. (by) a little 

110. of a foot soldier, 

on foot 

111. lead through, con- 

struct 

112. bear through, en- 

dure, announce 

113. flee to, desert 

114. stay through, abide 


115. move strongly, ex- 

cite 

116. follow through, 

pursue 

117. frighten thor- 

oughly 

118. come through, ar- 

rive 

119. poet 

120. at first 

121. first 

122. go forward, ad- 

vance 

123. lead forward, pro- 

tract 

124. step forward, pro- 

ceed 

125. set forth, propose 

126. follow on, pursue, 

escort 

127. girl 

128. fight 

129. dust 

130. but if, and if 

131. (that less,) lest 

132. take back, receive 

133. bring back, report 

134. queen 

135. move back, with- 

draw 

136. announce, proclaim 

137. grain supply 

138. warfare 

139. commonwealth 

140. take a stand, resist 

141. answer 

142. turn back, return 

143. archer 

144. do enough, do one’s 

duty, apologize 

145. if any, whoever 

146. one by one, ex- 

traordinary 
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147. studium 

148. subdQcS 

149. submitto 

150. superus 

151. supports 

152. suspicio {noun) 


1. adulescentia 

2. amentia 

3. audacia 

4. bells 

5. certe 

6. colonia 

7. cSnfiteor 

8. coniurMiS 

9. contingS 

10. custodia 

11. decedS 

12. deprehendS 

13. designatus 

14. diligentia 

15. dissentiS 

16. dolor 

17. domesticus 

18. exaudiS 

19. excells 

20. expets 

21. exsultS 

22. falsus 

23. fauces 

24. felicitas 

25. furor 

26. gravity 
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153. terror 

160. vehementer 

154. timidus 

161. vero 

155. timor 

162. vetustus 

156. toga 

163. vicinus 

157. transeS 

164. victor 

158. tuba 

165. victSria 

159. ultra 

166. vulnerS 


THIRD YEAR 


27. iactS 

28. illustrS 

29. immineS 

30. immortalis 

31. imperator 

32. incendium 

33. incredibilis 

34. inferus 

35. ingredior 

36. innoccntia 

37. insignis 

38. interitus 

39. intersum 

40. iQdicium 

41. iussu 

42. laetitia 

43. llberalis 

44. macula 

45. mitis 

46. navalis 

47. nervus 

48. nSminS 

49. odium 

50. Smamentum 


51. patrius 

52. percipiS 

53. periculSsus 

54. popularis 

55. praeferS 

56. prudentia 

57. quS (conj,) 

58. redimS 

59. regius 

60. reprimS 

61. retards 

62. scientia 

63. securis 

64. sensus 

65. severitas 

66. stimulus 

67. subiciS 

68. transmittS 

69. triumphs 

70. turpitudS 

71. utilitas 

72. varietas 

73. veneror 

74. verber 

75. visS 
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147. eagerness 

148. lead under, lead up 

to, draw up, beach 

149. send under, send to 

assist, yield 

150. upper 

151. carry up 

152. suspicion 


1. youth 

2. insanity, madness 

3. boldness 

4. make war 

5. surely, at least 

6. colony 

7. confess 

8. conspiracy 

9. happen 

10. protection, custody, 

garrison 

11. go away, die 

12. seize, surprise 

13. marked out, elect 

14. carefulness 

15. disagree 

16. pain, grief 

17. belonging to the 

house, inner 

18. hear from a distance 

19. surpass 

20. ask for 

21. leap up, exult 

22. deceptive, false 

23. jaws, defile 

24. luck 

25. rage, madness 

26. weight, seriousness 


153. fright, panic 

154. fearful, cowardly 

155. fear 

156. toga 

157. go across, cross 

158. trumpet 

159. beyond 


THIRD YEAR 

27. throw about, boast 

28. light up, honor 

29. threaten 

30. immortal 

31. commander 

32. conflagration 

33. unbelievable 

34. below 

35. step into, begin 

36. uprightness, honesty 

37. marked, distin- 

guished 

38. destruction, death 

39. be between, be of 

importance 

40. judgment, trial 

41. by order of 

42. joyfulness, joy 

43. of a freeman, gen- 

tlemanly 

44. spot, stain, disgrace 

45. kind 

46. of a ship, naval 

47. sinew, string 

48. name 

49. hate, hatred 

50. adornment, equip- 

ment 


160. strongly 

161. in truth 

162. old, ancient 

163. neighboring 

164. conqueror 

165. victory 

166. wound 


51 . belonging to a father, 

inherited 

52. notice 

53. dangerous, risky 

54. of the people, popu- 

lar, democratic 

55. bear before, prefer 

56. foresight, wisdom 

57. that 

58. ransom, redeem 

59. of a king, royal 

60. repress, check 

61. keep back, delay 

62. knowledge 

63. ax 

64. feeling 

65. strictness 

66. goad, spur 

67. throw under, con- 

quer 

68. send across, cross 

69. celebrate a triumph 

70. baseness 

71. usefulness 

72. variety 

73. revere 

74. lash, stripes 

75. look at, visit 
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The following pages (523-532) cover the elements of word* 
formation, as adapted to the first three years of a Latin course, 
such as that prescribed by the New York State Syllabus in Ancient 
Languages, 1928, For the work designed particularly for the third 
year see pages 531 f. 

I. PREFIXES 


A. 267; D. 294; B. 159; G. 200, 2 

A. Separable Prefixes 

1 . Prepositions are used to form compounds (chiefly verbs and 
adjectives), in which they may retain their original meaning as ad- 
verbs. Where the literal sense is no longer felt the effect of the 
prepositional prefix may be to intensify the meaning of the word 
with which it is combined. The more important prepositions used 


as prefixes are : 

a, ab, abs, away, ojf, from 

ad, to, towards 

ante, before 

circum, around, about 

cum, together ; violently, completely, 
utterly (con-, com-, co-, col-, 
cor-) 

da, down, off, un - ; utterly 


ab-ducd, lead or draw away 
ab-sum, be absent 
a-mens, senseless 
ad-ducd, lead to 
ad-eo, go towards, approach 
ante-p6n6, place before, prefer 
ante-lucanus, before light 
circum-do, put around. 
circum-spiciS, look about 
co-haere6, cling together 
com-es, companion 
con-duco, assemble 
c6n-fring0, crush, shatter 
de-duc6, lead away 
d§-fetig6, tire out 
de-spard, have no hope, despair 


523 
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ex, e, out, forth 
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in, ifiy ofiy unto, against (im-, il-, 

ir-) 

inter, between, sometimes implying 
destruction 

ob, obs, toward, to meet, in the face 

of (o-, OC-, of-, op-, OS-) 


per, through ; thoroughly, utterly, 
very (pel-) 

prae, before-, very 


pr6, before, forth, forward (prod-, 

pro-) 

sub, subs, under, up ; somewhat, 
rather (sue-, suf-, sum-, sup-, 

SUS-) . 

triins, across, over (trfi-) 


e-duc6, lead out 
ex-sto, stand forth 
im-p6nd, place upon 
in-duc6, lead in 
inter-cedo, intervene 
inter-eo, perish 
ob-eo, go to meet 
oc-cid5, slay 
of-fendo, strike against 
o-mitto, let pass, omit 
per-duco, lead through 
per-eo, perish 
per-parvulus, very small 
prae-sum, be at the head of 
prae-dico, foretell 
prae-clarus. illustrious 
pro-duco, lead forth 
pro-fiteor, declare openly 
prod-eo, go forth 
sup-peto, be at hand 
sus-cipio, take up, undertake 
sub-impudens, rather shameless 
trans-fero, bear across 
tra-d6, give over 
trans-marinus, across the sea 


B, Inseparable Prefixes 
2. The following prefixes are inseparable : 


dis-, di-, apart, asunder 

in-, not, un-, -less (i-, il-, im-, ir-) 

re-, red-, back, again 
se-, sed-, away, apart 


dis-sentio, disagree 
di-vello, tear apart 
i-gnotus, unknown 
im-berbis, beardless 
in-nocens, not guilty, blameless 
re-fero, bring back 
red-d6, give or put back, deliver 
se-cedo, go away 
se-curus, free from care 
sed-itid, a going apart, insurrection 
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11. SUFFIXES 

A. Nouns and Adjectives 

A. 236-254; D. 282-287; B. 147-152; G. 181-189 

3. Nouns denoting an action or its result (a state) are formed 
from verbs by adding the neuter suffixes -ium/ -men, -mentum. 
The last two often denote the means of an action. 


aedi-fic-ium, building 'I 
bene-fic-ium, kind deed } 

faciS 

consil-ium, counsel 

consulo 

gaud-ium, joy 

gauded 

imper-ium, command^ authority 

impero 

ingen-ium, nature^ talent 

in, root of gigno 

od-ium, hatred 

odi 

offic-ium, duty 

ob, facid * 

praem-ium, reward 

prae, emd 

stud-ium, zeal, interest 

studed 

certa-men, contest 

certd 

cri-men, charge, crime 

cernd 

flu-men, river 

flud 

no-men, name 

ndsed 

se-men, seed 

serd 

argu-mentum, proof, argument 

argud 

detri-mentum, loss 

de-terd 

funda-mentum, fowidation 

fundd 

instru-mentum, implement, equipment 

in-strud 

monu-mentum, reminder, record 

moned 

testa-mentum, last will 

tester 


4. Nouns are formed from other nouns or from adjectives by 
means of the neuter suffix -ium (cp. § 3). 


arbitr-ium, judgment arbiter 

conleg-ium, boards official body con-lega 

hospit-ium, guest-friendship ho&pes 

mendac-ium, lie mendax 

supplic-ium, punishment supplex 

I Cp. § 4 2 Or opus, facie (cp. opifex, offleina). 
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5. Nouns of official position are formed from nouns by means of 

the masculine suffix -atus (gen. -us). 


centuri-atus, centurionship 

centuriO 

consul- atus, consulship 

consul 

magistr-atus, magistracy y magistrate 

magister 

6. Nouns, usually abstract, denoting condition or quality, are 
formed from adjectives or nouns by means of the feminine suffix -ia. 

audac-ia, boldness 

audax 

grat-ia, favor y good will 

gratus 

inert-ia, idleness 

iners 

memor-ia, memory 

memor 

mUit-ia, military service 

miles 

verecund-ia, modesty 

verecundus 

victor-ia, victory 

victor 

7. Nouns of agency are formed, usually from verbs, by adding the 

masculine suffixes -tor (feminine -trix), -sor. 


auc-tor, founder y authority y author 

augeo 

dicta-tor, dictator 

dicto 

imita-tor, imitator 

imitor 

merca-tor, merchant, trader 

mercor 

pas- tor, shepherd 

pasco 

prae-tor, commander, preetor 

prae-eo 

vic-tor, conqueror, victor 

vinco 

gladia-tor, gladiator 

gladius 

cen-sor, censor 

censeO 

defen-sor, defender 

defends 


8. Nouns of action or expressing the result of an action are made 
from verbs or roots by means of the suffixes -id, -tio (both /.), 
-or (w.), -tus or -sus (w., gen, -us), -tura (/.). 


condic-id, terms root of died 

leg-i6, legion lego 

obliv-i6, forgetfulness obllviscor 

opin-io, view, opinion opinor 

reg-i6, direction^ region reg6 

relig-i6, scruple y religion legd 
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accusd-ti5, charge 

accusd 

cogita-ti6, thought^ thinking 

cogitd 

direp-tio, plundering 

di-ripi6 

lapida-tio, stoning 

lapidd 

ora-tio, speech 

oro 

ra-ti6, reason^ account 

reor 

sedi-tio, insurrection 

sed-, e5 

am-or, love 

amd 

clam-or, outcry ^ shout 

clamd 

err-or, wandering^ error 

erro 

tim-or, fear 

timed 

adven-tus, arrival 

ad-venid 

crucia-tus, torture 

crucid 

duc-tus, lead, conduct 

ducd 

exerci-tus, army 

ex-erced 

redi-tus, return 

red-ed 

ca-sus,/a//, chance 

cadd 

concur-sus, throng, assembly 

con-currd 

cul-tura, cultivation 

cold 

na-tura, nature 

nascor 

pic-tura, painting 

pingd 

9. Nouns of condition or characteristic (in part abstract) are 
made from nouns by the use of the feminine suffixes -tas, -tia. 

civi-tas, state, citizenship 

civis 

tempes-tas, season, storm 

tempus 

venus-tas, loveliness, charm 

venus 

pueri-tia, boyhood 

puer 

10. Abstract nouns are formed from adjectives or participles by 
the same suffixes -tas, -tia, and by -tud6 (also /.) 

acerbi-tfis, bitterness 

acerbus 

celeri-tas, quickness 

celer 

urbani-tas, refinement 

urbanus 

adulescen-tia, youth 

adulescens 

iusti-tia, justice 

iustus 

stulti-tia, folly 

stultus 

alti-tudO, height, depth 

altus 

multi-tudd, crowd, multitude 

multus 
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11 . Nouns of means or instrument are formed from verbs or roots 
by means of the neuter sufEx -culum (-ulum if c or g precedes) : 

p6-culum, cup p5- (poto) 

vinc-ulum, bond, chain vincio 

12. Adjectives formed, usually from nouns, by means of the fol- 
lowing suffixes denote that the person or thing belongs to, pertains 
to, or is connected with, what is indicated by the noun : -alis, -anus, 
-aris, -arius, -ensis, -ester (-estris), -icus,^ -ius, -flis, -timus. 


capit-Mis, of the head, capital 

caput 

fat-alis, fated, fatal 

fatum 

nav-^is, of ships, naval 

navis 

hum-Snus, of man 

homo 

R6m-anus, Roman 

R6ma 

urb-anus, of the city 

urbs 

c6nsul-aris, consular 

consul 

milit-aris, of soldiers, military 

miles 

aer-arius, of copper or money 

aes 

agr-arius, of the land 

ager 

castr-ensis, of the camp 

castra 

Massili-ensis, of Massilia 

Massilia 

camp-ester, of a meadow 

campus 

silv-estris, of a wood, wooded 

silva 

eques-ter,‘ of a horseman 

eques 

pedes-ter,2 of a foot-soldier 

pedes (or pes) 

bell-icus, of war 

bellum 

gladiator-ius, of a gladiator 

gladiator 

praetor-ius, of a preetor 

praetor 

Mart-ius, of Mars, of March 

Mars 

civ-Ilis, of a citizen, civil 

civis 

puer-ilis, of a hoy, boyish 

puer 

mari- timus, of the sea 

mare 

f Ini- timus, bordering 

finis 

legi- timus, legal 

lex 


^The i sometimes belongs to the stem, as in civi-cus, of a citizen (civis). 
With a double suffix we have -ti-cus, as domes-ticus, of a home (domus), 
rus-ticus, of the country (rus). 

* Note that in these words es belongs to the stem, and the suffix is really -ter. 
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13. Adjectives, usually of passive meaning, denoting ability or 
capacity, are formed from verbs by the use of the suffixes -ilis, -bilis. 


fac-ilis, easy 

facib 

fert-ilis, fruitful, fertile 

ferb 

mirb.-bilis, wonderful 

miror 

tolera-bilis, endurable 

tolerb 

14. Adjectives denoting fullness are made from nouns by means of 
the suffixes -lentus, -osus. 

pulveru-lentus, dusty 

pulvis 

opu-lentus, wealthy 

opes 

exiti-bsus, ruinous 

exitium 

luctu-bsus, grievous 

luctus 

bti-bsus, at leisure, quiet 

btium 

15. Adjectives of active meaning are formed from verbs by using 

the suffix -ax, denoting a tendency or 

habit, usually carried to a 

fault, also by the suffix -dus, denoting quality. 

aud-ax, daring 

audeb 

pugn-ax, fighting 

pugnb 

ten-ax, keeping 

teneb 

cupi-dus, eager 

cupib 

splendi-dus, shining, distinguished 

splendeb 

timi-dus, fearful, timid 

timeb 


B. Verbs 

A. 258-263; D. 289!.; B. 155!.; G. 190-192 

16. Inceptive, or inchoative, verbs of the third conjugation are 
usually formed from other verbs, or directly from roots, by adding 
sc in the present system, -sc6 in the first person singular present 
indicative active. This distinctive suffix disappears in the perfect 
system. Such verbs as a rule represent an action as just beginning, 
or as in progress. 

contice-sc5, become silent perf. conticui con-, taced 

flore-sco, bloom flSrui fibred (fibs) 

na-scor, be born natus sum root gen or gna 
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n6-sc6, learn 

n6vi 

root gno 

pertime-sc5, become alarmed 

pertimui 

per, timed 

profici-scor, set out 

profectus sum 

pro- (= pro), facio 

revrd-sco, come to life 

revixi 

re-, vivo 

A few verbs of the same formation lack the inceptive meaning, as 

po-sc6, demand 

poposci, irr. 

root of (prex) 

quie-sc5, he still 

quievi 

quies 

17. Frequentative or intensive verbs of the first conjugation in -to 
or -so or -ito are formed from the perfect participles of other verbs, 
except that the a of -atus is weakened to i before the suffix. 

can- to, sing 


cano 

sal-t6, dance 


salio 

susten-to, support 


sustineo 

trac-to, handle, treat 


trahd 

pr6pul-s6, drive away 


propello 

quas-so, shake, shatter 


quatio 

vi-s6, go to see, visit 


video 

hab-ito, dwell 


habeo 

min-itor, threaten 


minor 

pens-it6, weigh out, pay 


pendd 

vo\~\io,flit 


void, -are 


18. Denominative verbs are formed from nouns or adjectives, and 
most such verbs are transitives of the first conjugation. Next in 
frequency are those of the fourth conjugation. 


cend, -are, dine 

cena 

ddnd, -are, present, give 

ddnum 

firmd, -are, strengthen 

firmus, -a, -um 

hiemd, -are, winter 

hiems 

labdrd, -are, toil 

labor 

miror, -ari, wonder 

mirus, -a, -um 

regnd, -are, rule, reign 

regnum 

sperd, -are, hope 

spes 

auded, -ere (intrans.), be eager, dare 

avidus, -a, -um 

fidred, -ere (intrans.), bloom 

fids 

metud, -ere, fear 

metus 

minud, -ere, diminish 

minor, -us 
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Status, -ere, set up, settle 
custodid, -ire, guard 
insanio, -ire, be wild, rave 
largior, -iri, lavish^ bestow 
puniS, -ire, punish 
serviS, -ire, be a slave^ serve 
vestio, -ire, clothe 


status 

custos 

insanus, -a, -um 
largus, -a, -um 
poena 
servus 
vestis 


THIRD YEAR 

The work of the third year may be planned as follows ^ : 

a. Prefixes, reviewed (cp. §§ 1-2 above). 

b. Suflfixes forming 

(1) Nouns: -culum (§ ii), -atus (§ 5), -ium from nouns (§ 4). 

(2) Adjectives : -ester (§12), -lentus (§14), -ensis (§12), 

-timus (§ 12), -Ssus (§ 14). 

(3) Verbs: (a) Inceptive (§16), (6) Frequentative (§17), 

(c) Denominative (§ 18). 

c. Compounds made up of two or more words (or roots) without 
the help of a prefix. " Words of this sort, such as the following, de- 
serve attention : signifer, remex, artifex, index, coniunx, particeps, 
parricida, patefacio, postea, magnanimus, magnopere.” 

d. Study carefully the derivations of the following words, noting 
any equivalent English derivatives : 


victor 

casus 

legitimus 

Latinus 

visus 

tenax 

petitor 

castrensis 

actio 

annosus 

genus 

viresco 

vinculum 

virilis 

certamen 

iracundus 

fabula 

praetor 

conformatio 

legio 

civitas 

fragilis 

ratio 

studium 

senatus 

toga 

eximius 

custodia 

iactura 

caedes 

sepultura 

vehiculum 

periculum 

regimen 

sepulcrum 

virtus 

mensura 

senectus 

caedes 

libero 

documentum 

extraneus 

aratrum 

consulatus 

timidus 

Cyzicenus 

marinus 

ventito 


Quotations are from the New York State Syllabus, 1928. 
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factito 

vendito 

Romanus 

ridiculus 

Hispaniensis 

facilis 

vinosus 

studiosus 

beneficium 

rostrum 

facundus 

bonitas 

domesticus 

particeps 

verso 

antiquitas 

Sullanus 

calesco 

duresco 

magnitude 

equester 

aditus 

dolor 

oblivio 

iucundus 

oratio 

vocabulum 

dignitas 

legatus 

omamentum 

collegium 

alienus 

pugnax 

vesperasco 

celeritas 

iudico 

credibilis 

scriptura 

docilis 

libertas 

rogito 

scientia 

civilis 

excursio 

vocatio 

calor 

claustrum 

conquiesco 

nomen 

delubrum 

auditor 

temperantia 

hostilis 

miseria 

edax 

fides 

auditorium 

servitium 

amens 

versor 

concupisco 

gaudium 

occasio 

iniuria 

venatrix 

aerarium 

patrius 

egregius 

violentus 

humilis 

regius 

nomino ” 


e. With the aid of an unabridged English dictionary study care- 
fully the form and meaning of words like the following and compare 
with the Latin originals : merchant, piano, plea, hotel, automobile, 
motorcycle, insult, aspirant, bankrupt, excise, expend, molasses, 
volcano, cupidity, stupendous, abominable, disaster, ineffable, 
consider, desire, estate, currency, reputation, saint, soldier, hour, 
altar, apex, feat, exact, influenza, miscreant, perspire, coroner, mob, 
minute, czar, paper, sir, desultory/' 
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In this vocabulary English words derived from the Latin word in question (or from 
a closely related word) are marked with a dagger. If indirectly derived, by borrowing 
from the French, Italian, or Spanish, that fact is indicated by F it, or Sp Derivatives or 
related words to be noted, but not available or not recommended as translations for this 
book, are placed at the end of the paragraph in parentheses. 

The hyphen in a catchword indicates composition, even where a consonant has been 
changed by assimilation, as ac-cipio (ad and capio), cor-rumpo (con and rumpo). 

In the principal parts, except of deponent verbs, the perfect participle is given in the 
neuter form. Where such participle is lacking, the future active is given, if in use. In 
the etymologies an asterisk means that the word so marked does not actually occur. 

Under the names of persons of importance historically or otherwise, at least one ref- 
erence to the text is given. Information about the person will usually be found in the 
corresponding note. 


a. = ante, in dates 
A. = Aulus, a preenomen 
a, ab (abs), prep, with abl. from, 
of place ^ time, source^ cause \ of 
the agents by ; of directions^ on, 
on the side of ; since, after ; ab is 
required before a vowel or h 
ab-aligno, i, -avi, -atum [aliems], 
estrange, alienatef 
ab-dicO, I, -avi, -atum [diedy set 
apart], disown, reject; with se 
and abl.., abdicatef , resign 
abditus, -a, -um [a&-dd], hidden, 
concealed 

ab-do, 3 , -didi, -ditum [-do, put], put 
away, hide ; with se, bury oneself 
ab-ducc, 3, -duxi, -ductum, draw 
away, withdraw, (abductf) 
ab-e6, -ire, -ii, -iturus, go away, 
go off, depart 


ab-horred, 2, -ui \homdy shudder 
(at), fear], .shrink from, be averse 
to or at variance with or not in 
keeping with or not connected 
with, (abhorf) 

ab-icid, 3, -idci, -iectum [/acw, 

throw], throw away or down, cast 
aside, give up ; with se, prostrate 
onc.self 

abiectus, -a, -um [a&-/ad], cast 
down, dejected, despondent, low, 
contemptible, (abjcctf) 
ab-ripid, 3, -ripui, -reptum \rapio]y 
snatch, carry off 
abs, see a 

absconditus, -a, -um [ab^conddy 

hide], hidden, concealed, secret, 
(abscond t) 

absdns, -entis [ad-si/w], adj, absent 
F. (absence F) 
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absolutiSj -5ni8 [ab-solvd^ acquit],/ 
acquittal, absolution F 
ab8-trah5, 3 , -traxi, -tractum, 

draw off or away, take away, 
(abstract t) 

ab-sum, -esse, afui, afuturus, be 

away or absent or distant or 
lacking, be far from the case 
abundans, -antis [a&-Mndo] over- 
flowing, abundant F, abounding F, 
rich, full 

abundantia, ^e [^abmdans]^ f. abun- 
dance F, plenty 

ab-und6, i, -avi [undd^ surge], over- 
flow, abound (F) in, have in ex- 
cess 

ab-utor, -uti, -usus sum, use up, 

abuse F, take advantage of, misuse 
ac, see atque 

Acastus, -i, m. a slave of Cicero, 

1814 

ac-c6d5, 3 , -cessi, -cessum, go up 

to, approach, be added, accedef. 
(accession F) 

ac-celer 6 , r , -avi, -atum [refer, 

quick], hasten, make haste, (ac- 
celerate f, acceleration f) 
ac-cid6, 3 , -cidi [cadd], fall to, reach, 
happen, (accident F) 
ac-cipid, 3 , -eSpi, -ceptum [capio], 
take to oneself, receive, get, ac- 
cept F, welcome, hear, perceive, 
understand, incur, suffer 
Accius, -i, »t. L. Accius, a Roman 
tragic poet ^ 111 25 
accola, -ae [ad, co/d, dwell], m. 
neighbor 

accommoditus, -a, -um [ac-com- 
modd], adjusted, adapted, fit, suit- 
able 


ac-commodd, r , -avi, -atum, adjust, 
adapt, fit. (accommodatef) 
ac-cubd, I, defective [cudd, lie, re- 
cline], recline, esp. at table 
accuratd [^ac-curdtusj careful], adv. 

carefully with care or pains 
ac-currd, 3, -curri, -cursum, run 
to, hasten to 

accusatdrid [-drius{accusdtory accusd)], 
adv. as an accuser 
accusd, I, -avi, -atum [cawsa], 
bring a charge against, accuse F, 
blame, censure 

acer, acris, acre \cp. acerbus], sharp, 
piercing, eager, fierce, bitter, 
severe, wild, vehement, active, 
shrewd, (acridf, acrimonioust) 
acerbd \_acerbus], adv. bitterly, 
fiercely, unmercifully 
acerbitas, -atis [acerdi/s], f. bitter- 
ness, harshness, severity, pain, 
sorrow, acerbity F 
acerbus, -a, -um [cp. deer], bitter, 
sour, violent, severe, grievous, 
painful 

acervus, -i, tn. pile, heap 
Achaia, -ae, / a part of Greece, 
the Peloponnesus; then, the whole 
Roman province of Achaia 
Achaicus, -a, -um [^Achaia], of or 
belonging to Achaia 
Achillds, -is, m. a Greek hero be- 
fore Troy, 110 5 

Achradina, -ae,/. a large quarter of 
the city of Syracuse, facing the sea 
acids, -6i, f. sharpness, keenness, 
point, edge, line of battle, battle 
acriter [deer], adv. sharply, vehe- 
mently, earnestly, eagerly, pas- 
sionately 
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acroama, -atis [Gree^, something 
heard, a person to whom one 
listens], n. performer, singer, 
reader 

actio, “Qnis [ago^^/'. driving, doing, 
action F, legal process 
actus, -us \_ago], m. driving, doing, 
act F, part of a play, achievement 
acu 5 , 3, -ui, -utum, sharpen, whet, 
stimulate, (acutef, acumenf) 
a.' d. = ante diem 

ad, prep, with acc. to, up to, to- 
ward, near, at, at the house of, 
about, till, for, according to, in 
regard to, for the purpose of 
ad-aequ6, i, -avi, -atum [aequdy 
make equal], make equal to, level 
with, (adequate t) 

ad-do, 3, -didi, -ditum [-do, put], 
put to or with, addf 
ad-duco, 3, -duxi, -ductum, load to, 
bring to, induce, prevail upon, 
(adducef) 

1. ad-e6, -ire, -ii, -itum, go to, ap- 
proach, enter upon, undergo, ap- 
ply to, consult 

2. ad-e 5 [ed, adv7\^ adv. so far, to 
such a degree, so, even, in fact 

adeps, -ipis, c.^ 07ily plur. in Cic., 
fat, corpulence, (adiposef) 
adfectus, -a, -um [ad-yic/d], fur- 
nished or endowed with, weak- 
ened, impaired, affected F 
ad-ferd, -ferre, at-tuli, al-latum, 
bring to, add, contribute, give, 
cause, apply, use, report 
ad-ficid, 3, -feci, -fectum [/acid], 
do to, affect F, fill with {joy, etc.), 
honor with, visit with, afflict, 
weaken 


ad-fingd, 3, -finxi, -fictum, form in 
addition, add {without reason), 
invent 

ad-finis, -e, adjoining, connected 
with, related to, implicated in. 
Subst. 7n. relation by marriage, 
(affinity F) 

ad-firmd, i, -avi, -atum, affirm F, 
assert, claim 

adflietd, I, -avi, -atum {^jreq. of 
ad-fligo], shatter, damage, distress, 
afflict 

ad-fligd, 3, -flixi, -fiictum [fttgdy 

strike], strike at, dash down, 
smite, afflict F, dishearten 
adfluens, -entis \^ad-fiu6, flow to], 
adj. abundant, rich, rich in, af- 
fluent F. (affluence F) 
ad-gredior, 3, -gressus sum [gra- 
dior, step], step up to, approach, 
attack, undertake, try. (aggres- 
sion F) 

ad-gregd, i , -avi, -atum [grex, herd], 
bring to the flock {or in a flock), 
join, connect, collect, (aggregatef) 
ad-hibed, 2, -ui, -itum [habeo], 
hold to (toward), apply, employ, 
furnish, use 

ad-huc, adv. up to this (time), yet, 
thus far, still 

ad-icid, 3, -iSci, -iectum [zocid], 

throw at (to, upon), cast, add. 
(adjective F) 

ad-imd, 3, -dmi, -dmptum [cmd], 
take to (oneself), take away 
ad-ipiscor, 3, -eptus sum [opiscor, 
reach after], obtain, acquire, se- 
cure. (adeptf) 

aditus, -us [i. ad-eo~\, m. approach, 
access, entrance 
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adiumentum, -i [ad-iuvo], n. help, 
aid, assistance 

ad-iungO, 3, -iunxi, -iunctum, join 
to or on, attach, add, gain, bestow 
upon, (adjunctf, adjoin F) 
adiator, -dris [ad-iuvo], m. helper, 
assistant, supporter, (coadjutor F) 
ad-iuv6, i , -iuvi, -iutum, help, aid, 
assist, support, (adjutantf) 
ad-licid, 3, -lexi, -lectum [lacidy en- 
tice], allure, entice, attract, per- 
suade 

ad-minister, -tri, w., ad-ministra, 
-ae,/ [minister y servant], helper, 
assistant, tool, instrument, servant 
ad-ministrd, i , -avi, -atum[m/«/s^rd, 
attend], manage, conduct, carry on, 
carry out, control, administer F. 
(administrationf, etc,) 
admirabiliter [admJrdbilis'], adv, 
wonderfully, marvelously, admi- 
rably F 

admiratid, -dnis [ad-miror~\, f. won- 
der, surprise, admiration F 
ad-miror, i, -atus sum, wonder at, 
admire F 

ad-mittd, 3, -misi, -missum, ad- 
mit F, receive, permit, commit 
ad-moned, 2, -ui, -itum, remind, 
warn, admonish F 

admonitus, -us [ad-moned], w., only 
abl. sing.y by advice, at the sug- 
gestion 

admurmurdtid, -dnis [ad-murmuroy 
murmur at],/! murmur F, mur- 
muring F 

ad-nud, 3, -nui [nud, nod], nod to, 
assent 

ad-drnd, i, -fivi, -atum, fit out, 
furnish, make ready, adorn F 


ad-quird, 3, -quisivi, -quisitum 

[quaero], get in addition, gain, 
acquire F 

ad-ripid, 3, -ripui, -reptum [rqp/d], 

snatch, seize, lay hold of, take 
away 

ad-sentior, 4, -sdnsus sum and 
-sdnsi [senf/d], agree with, as- 
sent (F) to 

ad-sequor, 3, -secutus sum, follow 
up, overtake, attain, accomplish, 
obtain 

ad-servd, i , -avi, -atum, watch over, 
preserve, guard, keep 
ad-sidd, 3, -sedi [sw/d, sit down], 
take a seat, be seated 
adsidud [adsidmsy attending], adif, 
continually, uninterruptedly, (as- 
siduousf) 

adsiduitas, -atis [adsiduus'], f. con- 
stant attendance, constancy, un- 
remitting service, assiduityf 
ad-sue-facid, 3, -fdci, -factum [ad- 
suetusy accustomed], accustom, 
habituate, inure 

ad-sum, -esse, -fui, -futurus, be 

near or present, appear, assist, be 
at hand, impend 

aduldscdns, -entis [ad-olescdy grow 
up], adj. young, youthful. Subst. 
c. youth, young man (woman), 
(adolescent F) 

aduldscentia, -ae [adulescens], f 
youth, (adolescence F) 
aduldscentulus, -i [dim. of adules- 
cens], ?n. very young man, mere 
youth, lad 

adulter, -eri, m. adulterer F 
adultus, -a, -um [ad-olescd~\, full- 
grown, grown up, mature, adultf 
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ad vena, -ae [ad-venid^ arrive], c. 

stranger, foreigner, immigrant 
adventicius, -a, -um [ad-venio\^ 
foreign, imported, (adventitiousf) 
adventus, -us [ad-veazo], ///. coming, 
approach, arrival, (advent F) 
adversarius,-a,-um \cp. i . adversus]^ 
opposite, opposed. Suds/, m. op- 
ponent, adversary F, antagonist 

1. adversus, -a, -um [ad-vertOy turn 
to], turned toward or against, 
opposite, hostile, adverse F ; res 
adversae, misfortune, adversity F 

2. adversus [^adverto], adv. and 
prep, with acc. against 

ad-vesperascit, 3, (-ravit) [vesper y 
evening], it is growing dark, the 
evening is coming on 
aed6s (aedis), -is, building, tem- 
ple; in plur. house, dwelling 
aedificatio, -onis [aedificd\ f build- 
ing {the process), a building, build- 
ings. (cdificationf) 
aedificium, -i [aedifico], n. a build- 
ing, edifice F 

aedified, i, -avi, -atum [aedesy 
facio], build, construct, erect, 
edify F 

aedilis, -is [cedes'], m. commissioner 
of public works, aedilef (Introd. 

§ 27) 

aedilitas, -atis [aedilis], f. the 
office of an aedile, aedilcship 
Aegaeus, -a, -um, /Egcan 
aeger, -gra, -grum, sick, ill, feeble, 
troubled 

aegrg [aeger], adv. with difficulty, 
ill, with impatience, reluctantly, 
barely 

AegyptuB, -i,/ Egypt 
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Aemilius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

V. Lepidus, Paulus, Scaurus 
aemulus, -a, -um, rivaling, emulat- 
ingf. Subst. 7 ) 1 . a rival, (emula- 
tionf) 

aeneus, -a, -um [aesy bronze], of 
bronze, brazen 

aequatus, -a, -um [aequdy make 

equal], leveled, level, equalized, 
(equatef, -ationf) 

aeque [aequus], adv. equally, as 
much, in like manner 
aequitas, -atis [aequus],/. uniform- 
ity, evenness, calmness, resigna- 
tion, justice, equity F 
aequus, -a, -um, level, even, equal, 
calm, just, fair, proper, friendly ; 
aequo anim5, with calmness or 
resignation 

aerariiim, -i [aerdrius], n. the treas- 
ury (Introd. § 28) 

aerarius, -a, -um [oes], pertain- 
ing to copper or money or the 
treasury 

aerumna, -ae,/toil, distress, trouble 
aes, aeris, 71. bronze, copper, money; 
m plur. bronze tablets ; aes alie- 
num, debt {lit. money belonging 
to another) 

Aesculapius, -i, rn. the legendary 
founder of medicine (son of Apollo) 
Aesernia, -ae,y^ a town in Samnium 
aestas, -atis [cp. aestus],/. summer 
aestivus, -um [aesfds], of or 
belonging to summer 
aestudsus, -a, -um [aesfz/s], hot 
aestus, -us [cp. aestas], m. heat, 
tide 

aetas, -atis [— aevitds {aevuniy age)], 
f. age, time of life, time 
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aeternitas, -atis [aetemus],/. eter- 
nity F, immortality 
aeternus, -a, -um [= aevitemus 
(aevum, age)], lasting, enduring, 
perpetual, eternal F 
Aetna, -ae,yi the celebrated volcano 
in Sicily 

AetSlus, -a, -um, /T^^tolian, of yl^to- 
lia, a district of western Greece. 
Subst. m. plur. the /h'.tolians 
Afranius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

L. Afranius.^ 187 7 
Africa, -ae,/ Africa 
Africanus, -a, -um [A/nca], African. 
Siibst. m. an honorary cognomen 
of two Scipios 

AgathoclSs, -i, ni. a king of Syra- 
cuse, 160 15 

ager, agri, m. field, land, farm, 
country, territory, (agriculture F) 
agger, -eris {^ad^gero^, m. pile, mass, 
mound of earth {esp. in siege 
operations) 

agito, I, -avi, -atum [./>vv/. of ago'], 
drive and other meanings of 
stir, shake, disturb, rouse, c.xcite, 
discuss, (agitate! , agitation F) 
agmen, -inis [ago], n. host, army 
on the march, column 
a-gnOscO, 3, -gnovi, -gnitum [ad-], 
discern, recognize, acknowledge 
agOt actum, drive, carry on, 

do, actf, talk about, plead {a case), 
render {thanks), spend [time), lead 
{life), celebrate {a triumph)-, pass. 
be at stake; age, come now, well! 
agrarius, -a, -um [ager], pertaining 
to land, agrarian t . Subst. m.plur. 
the agrarian party {in fraor of 
land laws) 


agrestis, -e [ager], belonging to the 
country, rustic, rude, uncouth, 
boorish 

Agrigentini, -orum [^Agrigentum], 
m. plur. the inhabitants of Agri- 
gentum 

Agrigentum, -i, n. a Greek city on 
the southwest coast of Sicily 
Ahala, -ae, m. a cognomen ; C. Ser^ 
vilius Ahala, 4 4 

Ai^, -acis, m. Ajax, a Greek hero 
aio, defecth’e, say "yes,” say, assert 
alea, -ae, f a game with dice, gam- 
bling, hazard 

aleator, -oris [d/ea], tn. player with 
dice, gambler 

Alexander, -dri, m. Alexander the 
Great, 110 4, 166 31, 177 14 
Alexandria, -ae {Alexander], f Alex- 
andria, a great city in Egypt 
alienigena, -ae {alienusy glgnd], m. 
one born in a foreign land, for- 
eigner, alien 

alieno, i, -avi, -atum {alienus], 

make over to another, alienatef, 
estrange 

aliinus, -a, -um [a/zus], belonging to 
another, strange, foreign, alien F, 
unfriendly, out of keeping; aes 
alienum, debt. Subst. m. stranger, 
foreigner, alien 

alio [a/zMs], ad7r to some other place, 
elsewhere 

aliquandS [a/zz/s, quando], adv. at 
some time, at any time, sometimes, 
at last 

aliquantd {aliquantus^ some], adv. 

somewhat, considerably 
aliquis (-qui), -qua, -quid (-quod) 
[a/zzzs, quis (guz)], indef pron. 



AETEIi^NITAS-AMPLIFICO 


subst. and adj. some, any, con- 
siderable, someone, something, 
anyone, anything 

aliquS [aliquis], adv. to some place, 
somewhere 

aliquot quot], indecL adj. {ifi- 

dtf some, a few. (aliquot F) 

aliter [alius], adv. otherwise, dif- 
ferently ; 7vd/i atque, otherwise 
than 

alius, -a, -ud, other, another, dif- 
ferent, else. Correl. one . . . an- 
other, or in plur. some . . . others 
Allobroges, -um, w. plur. a people 
in the southeast of Gaul 
al6, 3 , -ui, -turn and -itum, feed, 
nourish, support, cherish, increase, 
promote, (alimentf, -aryf) 

Alp€s, J. plur. the Alps 
altaria, -ium [a/^as], n. plur. altarf 
alter, -era, -erum [a/zas], the other 
{of two), one {of two), second. 
Correl. the one . . . the other, or 
plur. the one party . . . the other 
party, (alter F) 

alternus, -a, -um [alter], by turns, 
alternatef 

alteruter, -tra, -trum [alter ^ uter], 
one or the other, one of the two 
altitude, -inis [a//as], f. height, 
altitudef, depth 

altus, -a, -um [aid], high, deep. 

Subst. n. the deep, the sea 
alveolus, -i [alveus, a hollow], 771. 

tray, dicing-board, gaming-board 
AmaniensSs, -ium [Amanus], m. 
plur. the inhabitants of Mt. 
Amanus 

amans, -antis [amd], adj. loving, 
fond ; amans rei publicae, patriotic 
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Amanus, -i, ///. a mountain range 
between Cilicia and Syria 
ambo, -ae, - 6 , 711071. both 
ambulatiuncula, -ae [amhuldtidy a 
walk], f. a short walk. {cp. ambu- 
lance F, ambulatoryf ) 
a-mens, -entis, adj. senseless, fran- 
tic, foolish 

a-mentia, -ae [d-mens], f. senseless- 
ness, madness, folly 
am-icid, 4 , — , -ictum [am- ( = ambi-), 
iaciOy throw], throw around, wrap 
about, clothe 

amicitia, -ae [amicus], f friendship, 
amity F 

amicus, -a, -um [amd], friendly. 

Subst. 771. friend, (amicablef) 
Amisus, -i, f. a city on the Euxine 
(Black Sea), in Pontus 
a-mittd, 3 , -misi, -missum, send 
away, let go away, lose 
amd, I, -avi, -atum, love, like, 
(amiable F) 

amoenitas, -atis [amoenus], f. pleas- 
antness, delightfulness, attractive- 
ness, charm (esp. of scene/y). 
(amcnityf) 

amor, -oris [amd], 7n. love, affection, 
liking, (amorous F) 
ampld [amplus], adv. largely, abun- 
dantly, generously, amply F. 
Co7npar. amplius, more, in addi- 
tion 

am-plector , 3 , -plexus [am- ( == amhi-), 
plectd, twine], twine around, em- 
brace, love, include 
amplexus, -us [am-plector], m. em- 
brace, encircling, circuit 
amplified, i, -avi, -atum [amplus^ 
facid], enlarge, increase, amplify F 
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amplitudO, -inis \^amplus], f. large- 
ness, breadth, extent, amplitude F, 
greatness, prominence, honor 
amplus, -a, -um, large, great, full, 
ample F, grand, honorable, dis- 
tinguished, magnificent. Compar. 
subsf. n. amplius, more 
an, interrog. conj. or, or rather, esp. 
in 2d member of double quest . ; 
also as a in^re sig^n of a ques- 
tion ; nescio (baud scio) an, I don’t 
know but, I rather think 
Anagninus, -a, -um [^Anagnid], of 
or belonging to Anagnia, a town 
in Latium. Subst. n. a villa, or 
estate, at Anagnia 

anceps, -cipitis [amW-, caput], adj. 
having two heads, double, doubt- 
ful, uncertain, dangerous 
AncOna, -ae, f a city in Italy (on 
the Adriatic coast) 
ang6, 3, defective, squeeze, trouble, 
torment, vex 
anguis, -is, c. snake 
angulus, -i, m. corner, angle F 
angustiae, -arum [anf/us^ws], f 
plur. narrowness, defile, pass, 
strait, straits, distress, limitations, 
(anguish F) 

angustus, -a, -um [^angd], narrow, 
confined, limited, petty 
anhglS, I, -avi, -atum [cp. hdld^ 
breathe], breathe up or out, pant, 
puff 

anima, -ae, f breath, life, soul. 

(animalf, animatef) 
animadversid, -Cnis [animadverto], 
f a noticing, paying attention, 
censure, punishment, (animadver- 
siont) 


animadverts, 3, -verti, -versum 
\animumj adverto], give attention 
to, notice, observe, punish (an 
ojfense), inflict punishment on {a 
person, acc. with in), (animad- 
vert!) 

animus, -i, m. spirit, soul, heart, 
mind, imagination, purpose, cour 
age, spirits, feelings, arrogance, 
pride, anger, (animusf, animos- 
ity F) 

annalis, -e [anni/s], of a year. Subst. 
%n. {sc. liber), reg. plur., annalsf, 
chronicles 

an-ne = an 

Annius, -i, m. a gentile name; v. 
Child, Mild 

anniversarius, -a, -um [annus^ 
verso], yearly, annual, anniver- 
saryt 

annus, -i, m. year 
annuus, -a, -um [annws], lasting for 
a year, annual F 

ante, ad7f. before, beforehand, pre- 
viously, ago. Prep. 7vith acc. be- 
fore, in front of. (antc-f) 
antes [ante], adv. before, formerly 
ante-celld, 3, defective [ce//d, raise], 
be prominent or superior, excel, 
surpass 

ante-fero, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, 

carry or place before, prefer, 
count more important 
antelucanus, -a, -um [/ujt], before 
daylight, lasting till dawn 
ante-pdnd, 3, -posui, -positum, put 
or place before, prefer, value 
more 

ante-quam, ante . . . quam, conj 

before, sooner than 



AMPLITUDO-ARBITRIUM 


Antiochia, -ae [Antiochus\, f. An- 

* tioch, capital of Syria 
Antiochus, -i, ni. name of kings 
and princes of Syria ; Antiochus 
II f 73 2; Antiochus X, 136 18; 
his sons, ib. 

antiquitas, -atis [antiquus], f age, 
antiquity F, history of former 
times 

antiquus, -a, -um \_ante], ancient, 
old, antique! . Subst. plur. m. the 
ancients 

antistes, -stitis [an^e, sto], c. high 

priest(ess) 

Antonius, -i, 7n. a gentile name; 
C. Antonius, Cicero’s colleague 
as consul, 41 19 
aper, apri, tn, wild boar 
aperid, 4 , -erui, -ertum {cp. operidy 
cover], uncover, open, make 
known, (aperientf) 
aperte [^apertus],a(t7>. openly, plainly, 
clearly, frankly 

apertus, -a, -um [^aperio], open, 
clear, candid, (aperturef) 

Apoll 5 , -inis, m. the Greek sun 
god, brother of Diana 

1 . apparatus, -a, -um [ap-paro], 
prepared, elegantly appointed, 
splendid, sumptuous 

2. apparatus, -us [ap-paro\, fn. 
preparation, arrangement, splen- 
dor, state, (apparatus!) 

ap-paro, i, -avi, -atum, prepare 
for, make ready for 
ap-pello, r, -avi, -atum \*peno], 
speak to, address, name, call, ap- 
peal (F) to. (appellative!, appel- 
late!) 

Appenninus, -i, w. the Apennines 
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appetgns, -entis \ap-peto],adj. seek- 
ing after, desirous of 
ap-pet 6 , 3, -petivi, -petitum, reach 
after, strive for, desire, attack. 
{cp. appetite F) 

Appius, -i, in. a praenomen ; v. 
Claudius. Adj. Appius, -a, -um, 
of Appius, Appian ; Appia via, 
the Appian Way funninfi; south- 
east to Capua and Brundisiuin) 
ap-porto, I, -avi, -atum, carry to, 
bring to 

appositus, -a, -um [ap-pdno], bor- 
dering upon, fit, suitable, (appo- 
site!, -ition!) 

ap-prob 6 , i , -avi, -atum, favor, ap- 
prove F 

ap-propinqu 6 , i, -avi, -atum [pro- 
pinquoy draw near], approach 
Aprilis, -e [aperio'\, adj. of April! ; 
abbr. April. 

aprinus, -a, -um [a/>er], of a wild boar 
apte [a/>rus], adv. fitly, aptly!, suit- 
ably, skillfully 

aptus, -a, -um [apidy bind], fitted 
together, suitable, fit. (apt!) 
apud, prep, with acc, near, by, be- 
fore, at the house of, in the 
presence of, among 
Apulia, -ae, f a district in southern 
Italy 

aqua, -ae, f. water, (aquatic F, 
aquarium!, aqueous!) 
aquila, -ae, f. eagle {also as stand- 
ard of a legion), (aquiline!) 
aquilo, -onis, m. north wind, north 
ara, -ae,/ altar 

arbitrium, -i [arbiter y judge], n. 
umpiring, judgment, authority, 
bidding 
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arbitror, i , -atus sum [arbiter (ad, 
bitOf go)], consider, think, judge, 
believe, (arbitratef, -tion F) 
Arcanum, -i [arcdnusy private], n. a 
villa of Q. Cicero, near Minturnae 
arceO, 2 , arcui, shut up, keep away, 
ward off 

arcessO, 3 , -ivi, -itum, summon, 
send for, fetch, invite 
Archias, >ae, m.A. Licinius A rchias 
a Greek poet from Syria, 99 ff. 
Archimedes, -is and -\^ m. a mathe- 
matician and engineer of Syracuse, 
164 14 

ardeo, 2 , arsi, arsurus, be on fire, 
blaze, burn, be burned, be aroused, 
(ardent F, arson F) 
ardor, -Oris [drded], m. burning, 
glow, heat, passion, (ardor F) 
area, -ae,/ ground, site, lot. (areaf) 
Arethusa, -ae,/! a fountain at Syra- 
cuse; the nymph of the fountain 
argenteus, -a, -um [argentum], of 
silver, silver 

argentum, -i, n. silver, silverware, 
money 

argumentum, -i [argud^ prove], //. 
proof, argument F, evidence, sign, 
subject {as of a book or work of 
art), design 

Ariminum, -i, n. a town in Italy, 
on the Adriatic 

Ariobarzanes, -is, >n. a king of 
Cappadocia, 68 26 
Aristaeus, -i, m. a Greek god 
arma, -drum, n. plur, tools, imple- 
ments, arms F, armor F, weapons 
armatus, -a, -um [armo], armed, 
equipped. Subst. plur. 7n. armed 
men. (armada Sp) 


Armenius, -a, -um, Armenian, of 
Armenia. Subst. plur. 7n. the 
Armenians 

arms, i, -avi, -atum [arma], arm, 
equip, fit out. (armamentf , -aturef) 

Arpinas, -atis [Arpinum], adj. of 
Arpinum, a town in Latiu7n. 
Subst. 71. an estate and villa near 
Arpinum 

Arretium, -i, n. a town in Etruria 

(Arezzo) 

ars, artis [cp. arma],f art F, skill, 
occupation, practice ; plur. quali- 
ties, studies, liberal arts 

arti-fex, -ficis [ars, facio], c. artist, 
craftsman 

artificium, -i [arti-fex], n. trade, art, 
skill, artifice F. (artificial F) 

Srula, -ae [di7n. of ara], f a small 
altar 

arx, arcis [cp. arced], f. citadel, 
stronghold, fortress 

a-scendo, 3 , -scendi, -scdnsum [ad, 

• scanddy climb], climb up, ascendf, 
mount 

a-scisco, 3 , -scivi, -scitum [ad, 
seised y accept, decree], take to 
oneself, receive, associate, admit 
to 

a-scribo (ad-scribo), 3 , -scrips!, 
-scriptum, enter in a list, enroll, 
assign, ascribe F 

Asia, -ae, f. Asia, usually Tneaning 
only the Ro77ia7i provhice {the 
western part of Asia Mmor, 
includi7ig Phrygia and islands) 

Asiaticus, ^a, -um [Asia], of Asia, 
Asiatic 

aspectus, -us [aspicid], 7n. sight, 
look, view, appearance, aspectf 



ARBITROR-AUFERO 


II 


a-spernor, i , -atus sum [afc, spemd, 

reject], despise, reject, spurn 
a-spici6, 3, -spexi, -spectum [ad, 
specie^ see], look at or upon, be- 
hold, regard 

asportatio, -Qnis [as-porto],f. carry- 
ing off, removal 

as-porto, I , -avi, -atum [c6s, portdy 

carry], carry off or away, remove, 
transport 

a-st6, I, -stiti [ad], stand by or 
near 

at, conj. but, but yet (esp. hi a reply 
or objection\ but to be sure 
Atellanus, -a, -um \_Atelld]^ of or 
belonging to Atella, a town in 
Campania 

Athenae, -arum, f. plur. Athens 
AthgniSnsis, -e [At/ienae], Athenian. 

Siibst, plur. m. the Athenians 
atque or ac [before a consonant) [od, 
‘Que], conj. and also, and ; in a 
cofnparisoH., than, as 
at-qui, conj. and yet, however 
atrScitas, -at is \_atrdx], f. savage- 
ncss, fierceness, cruelty, severity, 
(atrocityt) 

atrox, -6cis[d^er, black], savage, 
fierce, cruel, harsh, terrible, (atro- 
cious!) 

at-tendo, 3, -tendi, -tentum, stretch 
direct toward, attend (F)to, give 
attention!, notice, listen 
at-tenuQ, i, -avi, -atum \temd^ 
make thin], make thin, attenu- 
ate!, weaken, diminish, make less 
alarming (dangerous, etc) 
Atticus, •-l[Greek\ m. a cognomen; 
T. Pomponius -Atticus, Cicero’s 
best friend, 161 ff. 


at-tine 5 , 2, -tinui [teneo], hold to, 
keep; reg. attinet, it concerns, 
belongs, pertains 

at-tingo, 3, -tigi, -tactum [tango], 
touch, reach, attain F, lay hands 
upon, touch upon, treat 
at-tribuo, 3, -ui, -utum, assign to, 
bestow, allot, attribute! 
attritus, -a, -um [at-terdy rub], 
rubbed, worn, worn away, chafed, 
(attrition!) 

auctionarius, -a, -um [auctid{augeo )] , 
of or for an auction, the auction- 
eer’s. {cp. auction!) 
auctor, -6ris [auged], m. author F, 
father, founder, promoter, voucher, 
an authority, adviser {not reg. 
writer in Cicero's day) 
auctoritas, -atis [auctor],/. author- 
ity F, power, influence, prestige, 
reputation, dignity, importance, de- 
cision, opinion, conviction, judg- 
ment 

audacia, -ae [auddx], f. boldness, 
daring, presumption, insolence, 
audacity! 

audax, -acis [auded], adj. bold, 
daring, courageous, reckless, auda- 
cious!, insolent 

audeo, 2, ausus sum [awdws], semi- 
dep. be eager, dare, venture 
audio, 4, -ivi, -itum [cp. auris], 
hear, listen, attend to, hear of or 
about, (audible!, auditor!, 
ence F, etc) 

auditus, -us [audio], m. hearing, 
(audit!) 

au-fero, -ferre, abstuli, ablatum 

[au (= ab),fero], bear away, carry 
off, remove, rob. (ablative!) 
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auge5, 2 , auxi, auctum, increase 
{trans.\ enlarge, advance, en- 
rich, augment F, magnify, glorify, 
praise 

auguror, i, -atus sum [awfl'i/r, seer], 
divine, foretell, predict, (augurf, 
augury F, inaugurate!) 

Aulus, -i, ni. a praenomen 
Aurelius, -a, -um, of Aurelius, 
Aurelian ; Aurelia via, Aurelian 
Way i^ninnuig norifrwi'st along 
coast of Etruria) \ Forum Aure- 
lium, a town on this road 
aureus, -a, -um [aurum], of gold, 
golden 

auris, -is [cp. a«dw], f ear, atten- 
tion, taste {Jigf (auralf, auricu- 
larf) 

aurum, -i, «. gold 
auspicium, -i [^auspex {avisj specio\ 
augur], )i. divination by observ- 
ing birds, augury, omen ; piur. 
auspices! 

aut, conj. or (/// negative context^ 
and). CorrcL either ... or 
autem, conj. on the other hand, 
but, however, now, moreover 
auxilium, -i [auged'\, n. help, aid, as- 
sistance ; plur. auxiliaries!, reen- 
forcements 

avaritia, -ae [auaruSy greedy], f. 

greed, covetousne.ss, avarice F 
a-vell3, 3 , (-velli (?/'-vulsi), -vulsum, 
tear off, remove by force 
aversus, -a, -um [a~vertd^ turn 
away], turned away, opposed, 
hostile, averse! to (a or ab) 
avidus, -a, -um [aved^ long for], 
eager, greedy, desirous of. (avid!, 
• avidity F) 


avitus, -a, -um [avus], of a grand- 
father, ancestral, inherited 
a-voc6, I, -avi, -atum, call away, 
divert, (avocation!) 
avus, -i, 7n. grandfather 

bacchor, i, -atus sum [Bacchus], 
keep the feast of Bacchus, revel, 
exult. (Bacchante F) 

Balbus, -i, 7n. a cognomen ; L. Cor- 
nelius Balbus, 170 2 
barbaria, -ae [barbarus], f. strange 
or uncivilized land, foreign or 
barbarous people, barbarism F' 
barbarus, -a, -um [Greek], barba- 
rous!, savage, wild, uncivilized, 
foreign. Subst. plur. 7n. barba- 
rians F, foreigners, (barbarity!) 
barbatus, -a, -um [barba^ beard], 
bearded 

basilica, -ae [Greek], f. basilica!, 
a hall serving as an exchange 
and for the use of the law courts 
basis, -is [Gy^eek], f foundation, 
base F, pedestal 

beatus, -a, -um [bed, bless], happy, 
fortunate, rich, prosperous, (bea- 
tific!, beatification!, beatitude F) 
bells [bellus], adv. well, very well, 
nicely, prettily 

bellicSsus, -a, -um [beUicus], war- 
like, bellicose! 

bellicus, -a, -um [bellum], of war, 
military 

bello, I , -avi, -atum [bellum] , wage war 
bellum, -i [old duellum (duo)], 
war. (duel F) 

bellus, -a, -um, di/n. adj. [bom/s], 
pretty, charming, (beau ¥, belle F, 
beauty F) 



AUGEO-CAIETA 


bene [&oni/5], adv. well, successfully, 
quite 

beneficium, -i [bene, facid\ n. kind 
deed, kindness, service, benefit F. 
(beneficef, beneficencef) 
benevolentia, -ae [bene-volens], /. 
good will, kindness, favor, regard, 
bcnevolencef 

benignitas, -atis [henignus],/. kind- 
ness, courtesy, bounty, benignity F 
benignus, -a, -um [bene, gignd], 
kind, friendly, bounteous, benig- 
nant F. (benign P') 
bSstia, -ae, f. beast F, animal 
bibo, 3, bibi, drink, (bibulousf , im- 
bibe F) 

Bibulus, -i, m, a cognomen; M. Cal- 
purnius Bibulus^ 177 6 
biennium, -i [b/- {cp. bis), annus'], n. 

a period of two years, (bicnnialf) 
bini, -ae, -a [bf- {cp. bis)], distrib. 
plur. two each, two alike, a pair, 
(binaryt) 

bipertitO \bi-pertitus{partior, share)], 
adv. in two parts (divisions) 
bis {(:p.duo],num.adv.XyN\Q.<i. (bis F) 
Bithy nia, -ae, f. a part of northern 
Asia Minor 

Bo^thus, -i, m. a Greek .sculptor, 
133 22 

bonitas, -atis [bonus],/ goodness, 
kindness, excellence, (bounty F) 
bonus, -a, -um, good, excellent, 
worthy, honorable, loyal. Subst. 
plur . . rn. good men or citizens. 
Subst. plur. n. goods, property, 
(bonusf) 

Bosporani, -Orum [Bosporus], m. 
plur. dwellers on the (Cimmerian) 
Bosporus, north of the Black Sea 


n 

brevis, -e, short, brief F. (brevity F) 
breviter [brews], adv. briefly F 
Britannia, -ae,/ Britain 
Brundisium, -i, n. an important sea- 
port in Calabria (Brindisi) 

Brutus, -i, ?n. a cognomen; D. Ju- 
nius Brutus, 111 24 
bucula, -ae [bbs, dim.],f heifer 
bulla, -ae, / bubble, boss, knob, 
stud, amulet, (bullf —papal edict, 
biiit) 

Buthrotum, -i, n. a town in Epirus 
c. = consultum 

C. {as old form of G.) = Gaius, a 
pnenome?i 

cado, 3 , cecidi, casurus, fall, fall 
down, be slain, perish, (cadence 
P', and 7nany cpds., as accident 
F, decadent P", deciduousf) 
Caecilia, -ae, / Atticus’ daughter, 
180 16 

Caecilius, -i, 7n. a gentile name; 
V. Metellus 

caedes, -is [caeddy cut, kill], J'. kill- 
ing, slaughter, murder 
caelator, -oris [cae/b, carve in re- 
lief], 7H. worker in relief, carver, 
engraver 

Caelius, -i, jn. a gentile name; 
M. Ccelius Rufus, 176, 186 6 (?); 
Q. Ccelius Latiniensis, 91 3 
caelum, -i, 7i. sky, heaven, (celes- 
tial F) 

Caesar, -aris, ni. a cognomen ; 
C. Julius Ccesar, 66 1, 116 ff., 
169 ff. ; L. Julius Ccesar, 58 16 ; 
L. Julius Ccesar Strabo, 103 26 
Caigta, -ae, / a seaport in southern 
Latin m ((^aeta) 
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calamitas, -atis, f. loss, calamity F, 
misfortune, defeat, disaster, ruin 
calamitOsus, -a, -um [calamitas], 
destructive, calamitous F, ruinous, 
ruined, unfortunate 
Cal6s, -ium, f. plur. a town in 
Campania (Calvi) 

calliduSy -a, -um [ca//go, be experi- 
enced], practiced, skilled, cun- 
ning, sly, shrewd 

Calpurnius, -i, m. a gentile name ; 
V. Piso, Bibulus 

Camillus, -i, m, a cognomen ; 

C Furius Camillus^ 186 1 
campus, -i, m. plain, meadow, field; 
with Martius understood^ the 
Campus Martius, at Rome, (cam- 
pus f, camp F, campaign F) 
candSlabrum, -i [candela {candedy 
shine), candlef], n. candlestick, 
lamp stand, candelabrumf 
CanSphoros, -i, plur. -oe [Greekly 
f basket-bearer, canephorusf (a 
statue of a maiden with a bas- 
ket on her head) 

canC, 3, cecini, sing, celebrate {in 
soni^ or verse)^ praise, predict, 
prophesy, (precentorf) 
cants, I, -avi, -atum [freq. of 
cano], sing, (chant F, descant F, 
incantation F, recantf, cantata It) 
Cantus, -us [cano], m, song, music. 

(cantf, canto It, chant F, canticlef) 
Canusium, -i, n. a town in Apulia 
capillus, -i [cp. caput (?)], m, hair, 
(capillary!) 

capiC, 3, c6pi, captum, take, grasp, 
seize, capture F, captivate, receive, 
contain, satisfy, comprehend, 
obtain, reap, suffer, experience; 


mente captus, deprived of reason, 
crazed, (capable F, capacity F) 
capitalis, -e [caput]^ of the head, 
chief, capital F, deadly, dangerous 
CapitClinus, -a, -um [Capitolium\y 
of the Capitol, Capitoline 
CapitClium, -i [caput'll n. the Capi- 
tol {temple of Jupiter\ the Capi- 
toline Hill (Introd. § 50). (capitolf) 
Cappadocia, -ae, f a country in 
southeastern Asia Minor 
Capua, -ae,/i a city of Campania 
caput, -itis, n. head, life, civilian 
rights, civil status, main point, 
source, (capital F of columtty chap- 
ter F, decapitate F, capitulatef, 
recapitulate!) 

Carbo, -6nis, w.acognomen; C.Ra- 
pirius Carbo y 102 3 
career, -eris, m, prison, (incur* 
cerate!) 

cared, 2, -ui, -iturus, be (go or do) 

without, lack,’ feel the need of, be 
deprived of, deny oneself, (caret!) 
caritds, -atis [edrus],/] dearness, high 
price, fondness, love, (charity F) 
carmen, -inis [cand], n. song, hymn, 
poem 

Carthaginiensis, -e \Carthdgd~\, Car- 
thaginian. Siibst. plur, m. the 
Carthaginians 

Carthagd, -inis, / Carthage 
cams, -a, -um, dear, precious, costly, 
(caress F) 

Cassius, -i, m, a gentile name; 
L. Cassius Longinus,, 38 26 ; C. Cas- 
sius Longinus y 177 7 ; C, CassiuS 
VaruSy 96 27 

casts [cas^i/s], adv, purely, virtu- 
ously, chastely F 



CAL AMITAS - CERTAMEN 


castellum, -i {dim. of castrum\, n. 
fort, castle F, stronghold, citadel, 
(chateau F) 

castrSnsis, -e {castrd]^ of the camp 
castrum, -i {cp. casOf house], n. 
fort; p/ur. camp 

castus, -a, -um, pure, chaste F, up- 
right, virtuous, (chasten F, chas- 
tise F, cas'tigatef ) 

casus, -us [cfldo], m. falling, fall, 
chance, event, occurrence, acci- 
dent, misfortune, (case F, casual F, 
casualty!) 

Catilina, -ae, m. a cognomen; L. 
Sergius Catilina.^ Catiline, the 
leader of the conspiracy of 63 b. c., 
3ff. 

Cato, -Qnis, m. a cognomen ; M. Por- 
cius Cato (censor), 1065, 10914; 
M. Porcius Cato{oi Utica), 109 13 ; 
his father, probably., 101 21 
Catulus, -i, m. a cognomen ; Q. Lu- 
tatius Catulus^ 47 14, 101 8 ; his 
son Quintus, 88 11, 101 20 
causa, -ae, f. cause F, reason, pre- 
text, excuse, case, situation, law- 
suit, party, side ; causa, on account 
of, for the sake of 
cautiO, -Oiiis [caved], f. caution F, 
precaution F 

cave6, 2, cavi, cauttun, be on one’s 
guard, beware, beware of, take care 
or heed 

-ce, demonstr. end. here, there 
cedO, 3, cessi, cessum, move, go, 
go away, yield, give way, with- 
draw. (cedef , and cpds., as con- 
cede F, recede! , secede!, del) 
celeber, -bris, -bre, thronged, fre- 
quented, celebrated! 


IS 

celebritas, -atis [celehef], f. re- 
nown, fame, glory, celebrity!, 
celebration 

celebrO, i, -avi, -atum [celeber], 
throng, frequent, celebrate!, glo- 
rify, praise 

celeritas, -atis [celer, swift],/! swift- 
ness, speed, celerity F 
celeriter [celer], adv. swiftly, quickly, 
speedily 

cella, -ae,/! chamber, closet, store- 
room, cell F, sanctuary {of a tem- 
ple). (cellar F) 

cel6, I, -avi, -atum, hide, conceal F 
c6na, -ae, /! dinner 
censed, 2, eSnsui, efinsum, assess, 
enroll, estimate, think, consider, 
believe, advise, propose, recom- 
mend, vote, decree 
censor, -dris [censed], m. censor! 
(Introd. §29) 

census, -us [censed], ?n. census! ; 
plur. records <7^ lists kept by the 
censors 

centuria, -ae [centum, hundred],/! 
a division of the Roman people, 
a century! 

centuriatus, -us [centurid], tn. office 
or rank of a centurion 
centurid, -dnis [centuria], 7n. com- 
mander of a century, centurion! 
Ceparius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

M. Ceparius, 41 27 
Ceres, Cereris, /. the goddess of 
agriculture, mother of Proserpina 
cernd, 3, erdvi, erStum, distin- 
guish, discern F, see, understand, 
decide 

certamen, -inis [i. certb], n. con- 
test, struggle 
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certs [certus], adv. certainly F, 
surely 

1. certs, I, -avi, -atum [rer/ws], 

(make certain), contend, vie, com- 
pete, fight, (concert F) 

2. certs [certus]^ adv. with certainty 
F, beyond doubt 

certus, -a, -um [cerno], settled, 

certain F, sure, particular, relia- 
ble ; certiorem facere, inform, 

(certify F) 

cervix, -icis {reg. only in plur. 

cervices),/^ neck, throat 
cessatiS, -onis [cesso, loiter],/^ loi- 
tering, delaying, ccssationf 
cSterum, acc. n. as adv. for the rest, 
otherwise 

(cSterus), -a, -um, the other, the 
rest; reg. plur. Subsf. plur. m, 
and n. the rest, everybody (every- 
thing) else, (et cetcraf) 

CethSgus, -i, ni. a cognomen ; C. 

Cornelius Cethegus, 37 25 
ChilS, -Snis, m. a cognomen ; Q. An- 
nins Chilo, 42 2 

Chius, -a, -um, Chian, of Chios 
(island in the Aigean). Subst. 
plur. m. the Chians 
cibus, -i, m. food 

Cibyratae, -arum, m. plur. inhab- 
itants of Cibyra, a city in south- 
western Asia Minor 
CicerS, -Onis, m. a cognomen; 
M. Tullius Cicero., the orator; 
his brother Quintus, 62 19, 161 6, 
164 19 ; his son Marcus, 52 23, 
163 ff. ; Quintus’ son Quintus, 
166 5, 184 2 

Cilicia, -ae,yi a Roman province in 
southeastern Asia Minor 


Cilix, -icis, adj. Cilician. Subst 
plur. ni. the Cilicians 
Cimber, -bri, m. a cognomen ; v. 
Gabinius 

Cimbri, -orum, >n. plur. a north- 
Gcrman people which wandered 
into Italy 

Cimbricus, -a, -um [C/m6rf], Ciin- 
brian, of the Cimbri 
cingo, 3 , cinxi, cinctum, gird, sur- 
round, invest, (cincturef, sur- 
cingle F) 

cinis, -eris, m. ashes, (cineraryf) 
Cinna, -ae, m. a cognomen; L. Cor- 
nelius Cinna, 39 2, 47 9 
circa [c/rci/s, circle F, race course], 
adv. and prep, with acc. round, 
around, about 

circiter [c/rews], adi'. and prep, with 
acc. about, nearly 

circum [c/rci/s], adv. a fid prep, with 
acc. around, about, near, at. (cp. 
circusf, circle F) 

circumcisus, -a, -um [caedd], cut 

olf, precipitous 

circuni-cludo, 3, -clusi, -clusum 

[claudd], shut in, hem in, surround 
circum-do, -dare, -dedi, -datum 
[do, put], put around, surround 
circum-scribb, 3, -scrips!, -scrip- 
turn [senbd, write], bound, limit, 
circuinscribef , circumvent, cheat 
circumscriptor, -oris [circum’sertbo], 
m. deceiver, swindler, cheat 
circum-sedeb, 2, -s6di, -sessum 
[^seded, sit], surround, besiege, 
invest, beset 

circum-spicib, 3, -spexi, -spectum 
[specid, look], look around, watch 
for, beware, (dreumspcctf) 
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circum-st 6 ^ i , -steti, stand about or 
around, surround, beset, (circum- 
stance F) 

citerior, -ius [compar. of citer^ on 
this side], nearer, hither, on this 
side, more recent 

cito [c/Yus (c/ed, stir)], ath/. quickly 
civilis, -e [nws], of citizens, civil F. 

(civilian F, civilize F) 
civis, -is, c. citizen, fellow citizen, 
(civief, civicsf) 

civitas, -atis [ewis^^f citizenship, 
body of citizens, state, (city F) 
clam, [cp. celOf conceal], or/ 7 '. 
secretly 

clamo, I, -avi, -atum [cp. cldrus], 
call,cry, shout, exclaim F. (claim F) 
clamor, -5ris [clamo], m. outcry, 
shout, clamor F 

clarus, -a, -um [cp. cldmd], clear F, 
bright, loud, illustrious, famous 
classis, “is, / class F, division, fleet. 

(classic(al)t, classifyf) 

Claudius, -i, jh. a gentile name; 
C. Claudius Fulcher, 132 9 ; Ap. 
Claudius Fulcher, 1033; Ap. 
Claudius Fulcher, his son, 174 6 
claudo, 3 , clausi, clausum [cp. 
c/aws, key], close F,shut. (closet F, 
cloister F, clause F, includef , etc.) 
clava, -ae,/ club, cudgel 
Clemens, -entis, adj. mild, gentle, 
kind, merciful, (clementf) 
clementer [clemens], adv. mildly, 
gently 

dementia, -ae [c/emens],/ mildness, 
mercy, clemencyf 

clientela, -ae [cliensy clientf], / 
clientship ; plur. clients, depend- 
ents. (clientele F) 


Clitarchus, -i, m. a Greek historian, 
177 13 

Cn., abbr. for Onaeus, a preeuomen 
(C as old form of G) 

Cnidius, -a, -um [Cnidus], Cnidian, 
of Cnidus. Subsf. plur. m. the 
Cnidians 

Cnidus, -i,y; a city in Caria 
co-acerv5, i, -avi, -atum [acervusy 
heap], pile up, accumulate 
co-aedific 6 , i, (-avi), -atum, build 
up, build upon 

co-em 6 , 3, -Smi, -emptum, pur- 
chase, buy up 

coepi, coepisse, coeptum (for the 
pres, system in-cipi5 is used), 
have begun, began 
co-erceo, 2 , -ercui, -ercitum [arced, 
confine], confine, check, restrain, 
control, (coercef) 

coetus, -us [co-ed, come together], 
m. gathering, meeting 
c5gitat6 [cdgitdtus], adv. with care- 
ful preparation 

cogitatio, -6nis [cdgitd],f. thinking, 
thought, reflection, design, medi- 
tation. (cogitationf) 
edgitd, I, -avi, -atum [co-, agitd], 
consider, think over, think, reflect, 
intend, (cogitatef) 
cognatio, -onis [co-gndtus, related], 
f relationship (by blood), kinship. 
(cp. cognatef) 

COgnitid, -Onis [co-gnosco], f ac- 
quaintance, learning, knowledge, 
(recognitionf) 

cognitor, -Oris [co-gndsc^, m. advo- 
cate, attorney, defender, sponsor 
co-gnOscO, 3 , -gnOvi, -gnitum 
[nosed], become acquainted with, 
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inquire into, find out, learn, recog- 
nize; in p erf etc. know, (cogni- 
zance F) 

cOgO, 3, co-egi, co-actum [co-, ago], 
drive together, gather, force, 
compel 

co-haere5, 2, -haesi, -haesurus, 
stick or cling together, be con- 
nected, coheref, adheref 
co-hibeS, 2, -ui, -itum [hahed], keep 
in, restrain, check 

cohors, -hortis [cp. hortus, garden], 
f. inclosure, company, cohort F 
{ten to a legion), bodyguard {usu- 
ally with praetoria). (court F) 
cohortatiO, -Onis \co-hortof], f. ex- 
hortationf, encouragement 
co-hortor, i, -atus sum, exhortf, 
encourage 

col-ligO, see con-ligo 
colO, 3, colui, cultum, till,cultivatct, 
inhabit, cherish, respect, worship 
colOnia, -ae [co/dnus], f. colony f 
COlCnus, -i [cold], m. farmer, hus- 
bandman, colonistf 
ColophCn, -Qnis, m. an Ionian city 
in Lydia 

ColophOnius, -a, -um [Colophon], of 
Colophon. Su/^st. ph^r. m. the 
Colophonians 

color, -6ris, m. color F, complexion 
comes, -itis [con, ed], c. companion, 
comrade, associate, attendant, 
(count F, county F) 
cOmissatiQ, -6nis [edmissor, revel], 
f. revelry, revel 

1. comitatus, -a, -um [comitor, at- 
tend], attended, escorted 

2. comitatus, -us [comitor], rn. reti- 
nue, escort, attendants 


comitia, -orum [comr, ed], n. meet 

ing (of Ihe people), assembly, elec- 
tion, comitiaf (Introd. §§ 37 f.) 
Comitium, -i [comr, ed], n. the Comi- 
tium, a 7neeting-place in front of 
the Sefiate-house (Introd. § 48) 
commeatus, -us [com-med], ?n. a go- 
ing back and forth, intercourse, 
furlough, supplies 

commemorabilis, -e [comrmemord], 
worthy of mention, noteworthy, 
memorablef 

commemoratio, -5nis [com-memord], 
f calling to mind, mention, re- 
membrance. (commemorationf) 
com-memor6, i, -avi, -atum, call 
to mind, remind, mention, relate, 
(commemoratef) 

commendatiC, -onis [com-mendd], f 
commending, commendation F, 
recommendationf 

com-mendo, r , -avi, -atum [mandd, 
intrust], intrust, confide, commit, 
commendf. (command F) 
commentor, i, -atus sum [commi- 
ntscor, devise], think over, study, 
compose, invent, purpose, (com- 
ment F, commentaryf) 
com-med, i, -meavi, -meatum, go 
to and fro, visit frequently 
commercium, -i [merx], n. trade, 
commerce F, intercourse 
com-misced, 2 , -miscui, -mixtum, 
mix (F) with, join 

commissum, -i [com-mitto], deed, 
misdeed, crime 

com-mittd, 3, -misi, -missum, join 
together, intrust, commitf, en- 
gdigom {of battle)', committere ut, 
allow oneself to. (commissionf) 
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commodS [commodus], adv. duly, 
neatly, aptly, conveniently, well 
commodd, i , -avi, -atum \commodus]^ 
accommodatef, furnish, lend 
corn-modus, -a, -um [modus, meas- 
ure], suitable, fit, advantageous, 
convenient, favorable, agreeable. 
Subst. H, advantage, convenience, 
opportunity, loan, (commode F, 
commodious F, commodity F) 
com-moror, i, -Stus sum, delay, 
linger, remain, stay 
commOtus, -a, -um [comrmoveo], 
moved, aroused, indisposed 
corn-moved, 2, -mdvi, -mdtum, 
move, rouse, alarm, disturb, affect, 
influence, (commotion F) 
communied, i, -avi, -atum [com- 
mun/s], share, share with, commu- 
nicatef 

com-munis, -e [cp. munus, service], 
common F, general public. Subst, 
n. commonwealth, community F. 
(communion F, communistf) 
communiter [commuu/s], adj^, in 
common, in general 
com-mutd, i, -avi, -atum, com- 
pletely change or alter, exchange, 
(commute t) 

comparatid, -dnis [i. com-^rd], /. 
a preparing, preparation 

1. com-pard, i, -avi, -atum, pre- 
pare, make ready, make up, pro- 
cure, establish, constitute 

2. com-pard, i, -avi, -atum [/>dr, 
or com-pdr^ equal], rank with, 
comparef 

com-pelld, 3, -puli, -pulsum, drive 
together, force, compel F. (com- 
pulsion F) 


com-perid, 4, -peri, -pertum \cp. 
penculum ; perf. system^ parid^ 
acquire], find out, ascertain, 
learn 

competitor, -dris \com-peto], m. 

rival candidate, competitorf 
com-plector, 3, -plexus sum [plecto^ 

plait], clasp, embrace, compre- 
hend, include, honor, care for. 
(complexf, adj.) 

corn-pled, 2, -dvi, -dtum, fill up, 
fill, completef 

complexus, -us [com-plector'\^ m. 

embrace, (complexf, noun) 
com-plurds, -a orAdi^plur. several, 
not a few, many 

com-prehendd, 3, -hendi, -hdnsum 
{also -prdndd, eic)^ seize, arrest, 
detect, take in, grasp, compre- 
hendf 

com-piimd, 3, -pressi, -pressum 
[premd'\, press together, com- 
press F, check, subdue 
com-probd, i, -avi, -atum, ap- 
prove F, sanction, assent to, 
prove F, attest 

ednatus, -us [ednor], m. attempt, 
undertaking, effort, (conativef) 
con-eddd, 3, -cessi, -cessum, retire, 
depart, yield, submit to, grant, 
concede F, make a concession F, 
pardon 

con-celebrd, i, -Svi, -atum, attend 
in large numbers, frequent, cele- 
bratef, proclaim 

con-certd, i, -avi, -Stum, contend 
hotly, dispute, (concert F) 
con-cidd, 3, -cidi [cadd], fall to- 
gether or completely, collapse, be 
prostrated, perish 
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COnciliO, I, -Svi, -atum \conciliumy 

meeting], bring together, unite, 
reconcilef, conciliatef, win over, 
win 

con-cipiO, 3, -c6pi, -ceptum \capid~\, 
take hold of, receive, imagine, 
conceive F, adopt, harbor, (con- 
ception F) 

con-cit6, I, -avi, -atum stir up, 
arouse, excite F, agitate, urge, 
(incite F) 

con-cludo, 3, -clusi, -clusum 

[claudo]^ shut up, confine, in- 
cludef, concludef 

Concordia, -ae [con-cors, of same 
mind], f. agreement, union, har- 
mony, concord F. Concordia, the 
goddess Concord 

con-cupisco, 3, -cupivi, -cupitum 

[cw/>/o], desire eagerly, covet 
con-curr 5 , 3, -curri, -cursum, run 
together, meet, concur f 
concursS, -are, defective \J'req, of 
con-curro^, run about, rush around 
concur sus, -us [con-curro], ///, a 
running together, gathering, con- 
course, F, clash 

con-demno, i, -avi, -atum [damnd], 

condemn F, convict 
condicid, -dnis fp. died and dico], 
f agreement, terms, understand- 
ing, match, condition F, situation, 
position, lot 

con-dd, 3, -didi, -ditum [-do, -dere, 
put], put together, build, found, 
put away, store up, hide 
con-duco, 3, -duxi, -ductum, draw 
together, unite, hire, rent ; gd pers. 
be of use to, serve, conducef to. 
(conduct F) 


edn-ferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, bring 

together, collect, contribute, de- 
vote, bestow, apply, fix, compare, 
contrast, confer f. ascribe, trans- 
fer, bring upon, refer, defei , 
with se, betake oneself, turn, go; 
with signa, join battle, (confer- 
encef , collatef, collation F) 
ednfertus, -a, -um [con-fercio^ cram], 
stuffed, filled, gorged, dense 
ednfessid, -dnis [con-fiteof], f con- 
fession F, acknowledgment 
ednfestim, adv. immediately, forth- 
with, without delay 
cdn-ficid, 3, -feci, -fectum \^facio]^ 
make up, make ready, prepare, 
levy, complete, accomplish, 
achieve, finish, wear out, ex- 
haust, destroy, kill, (confection F , 
confectionery F) 

edn-fidd, 3, -fisus sum, trust, be 
confidentf, confidef in 
edn-firmd, i, -avi, -atum, make 
firm, strengthen, encourage, reas- 
sure, establish, assert, confirm F 
edn-fiteor, 2, -fessus sum [/ofeor], 
confess F, acknowledge, admit 
cdn-flagrd, i, -avi, -atum, burn 
{intrans.\ burn up, be consumed, 
(conflagrationf) 

edn-fligd, 3, -flixi, -flictum, strike 
or dash together, be in conflict! , 
contend 

edn-fld, I, -flavi, -datum, blow up 
{transf kindle, arouse, melt to- 
gether, fuse, compose, effect 
edn-flud, 3, -fluxi, flow together, 
flock together, (confluence!) 
cdnfdrmatid, -dnis [c 5 n-fdrmo], f 
molding, shaping, conformation! 
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c 6 n-f( 5 rm 6 , i, -avi, -atum, form, 
fashion, train, educate, (conform F) 
c6n-fring5, 3 , -fregi, -fractum 
[/ran^o], break, shatter, destroy 
cSnfusiO, -onis [con-/unc?o, pour to- 
gether, confound F],/^ mingling, 
disorder, confusion F, perplexity 
con-gerS, 3 , -gessi, -gestum, bring 
together, pile up, accumulate, 
(congestf) 

con-grego, i, -avi, -atum [grex, 

herd], gather together {ira?is.)\ 
pass, assemble, congregatef 
Con-gru 6 , 3 , -ui [^cp. rudj fall down], 
agree, harmonize, (incongruous!) 
con-ici 6 , 3 , -i5ci, -iectum [wc/o], 
throw together or violently, hurl, 
aim, force, conjecture F 
coniectura, -ae [con-zcw], /. infer- 
ence, conjecture F 
ConiunctiO, -Onis [con-iungo], f. 
uniting, union, alliance, junction, 
(conjunction F) 

coniunctus, -a, -um \con-iungo]y 
connected, friendly, (conjointly F) 
con4ungo, 3 , -iunxi, -iunctum, 
join together, unite 
coniunx, -iugis [con-iungd\ c. 

spouse, husband, wife, (conjugalf) 
coniuratiO, -onis [con-iurd], /. con- 
spiracy, league, union 
con-iuratus, -a, -um [con-iuro], 
leagued together. Subsf.phir. m. 
conspirators 

con-iurO, i, -avi, -atum, swear to- 
gether, conspire, plot, (conjure F) 
c 6 -nive 6 , 2 , {~nwt and -mxi) [cp. nietd, 
wink], wink, overlook, connivef 
con-laudO, i, -avi, -atum, praise 
highly 


conlOctiO, -Onis [con-ligd^y /. collec- 
tion F, collecting! 

conlega, -ae [con-, %o], m. colleague 

F, associate 

conlOgium, -i Iconlegd], n. official 
body, board, association, college F 
con-ligo, 3, -legi, -Iectum [/cpd], 
gather, gather together, collect!, 
assemble 

con-loco, I, -avi, -atum, place to- 
gether, place, set, set up, put, 
arrange, invest, (collocation!) 
cOnor, I, -atus sum, try, attempt, 
undertake, endeavor, (conative!) 
con-queror, 3, -questus sum, com- 
plain, bewail, lament, deplore 
con-quiOscO, 3, -quiOvi, -quiOtum, 
become quiet, find rest, come to 
rest, be at rest or peace 
con-quir5, 3, -quisivi, -quisitum 
[^uoerd], seek for 0;' after, hunt up, 
collect, (conquer F, conquest F) 
con-r5bor6, i, -avi, -atum, make 
strong, strengthen, encourage, 
(corroborate!) 

con-ruo, 3, -rui, fall together or 
down, collapse 

cSnsceleratus, -a, -um \cdn-scelerdy 
dishonor], wicked, depraved 
cCnscientia, -ae [cp. cdn-scius]y f. 
consciousness!, knowledge, con- 
science F, sense of guilt 
cOn-scius, -a, -um [sc/o], knowing in 
common, conscious! with, privy to 
c5n-8crib6, 3 , -scripsi, -scriptum, 
write together, enroll, enlist, write. 
Subst. plur. m. the enrolled or 
elected (in patres conscripti, sena- 
tors, '^conscript fathers”; Introd. 
§ 32). (conscript!) 
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cOn-secrC, i, -fivi, -Stum l$acrd}y 

dedicate, consecratef, deify 
cSnsSnsiO, -5nis [cdn-s^nfio], f, 
agreement, harmony, collusion 
cSnsSnsus, -us [cdn-sentio], m. agree- 
ment, unanimity, harmony, accord, 
consensusf 

c5n-senti6, 4, -s5nsi, -s6nsum, 
agree, unite, combine, be in har- 
mony. (consent F) 
cOn-sequor, 3, -secutus sum, follow 
up, pursue, overtake, obtain, win, 
gain, result, ensue, (consequence F, 
consecutive F) 

cOn-servQ, i, -4vi, -atum, keep, 
save, retain, maintain, preserve, 
guard, observe, (conserve F, con- 
servative F, conservatoryf) 
cOnsessus, -us [con-sido], in. sitting, 
meeting, assembly 
c5n-8ider6, i, -avi, -atum, look 
at closely, reflect upon, con- 
sider F 

c5n-sid6, 3, -sSdi, -sessum, sit 

down, settle 

ednsilium, -i \cp. consuld~\^ n. coun- 
cil, counsel F, plan, design, pur- 
pose, advice, prudence, wisdom 
c5n-sistd, 3, -stiti, stand still, stop, 
pause, take a stand, exist, consistf 
in, depend upon, (consistent!, 
consistory F) 

cdnsdlatid, -Onis \cdn-sdlof], f. com- 
fort, condolence, consolation F 
cSn-sdlor, I, -Stus sum [sd/or, 
solace F], encourage, console F, 
comfort 

cdnspectus, -iis [cdn-spicio], m. 
sight, look, view, presence, (con- 
spectus!) 


c6n-spici5, 3, -spexi, -spect 

l^specidy see] , look at, get sight of, 
hold, perceive, see. (conspicuoi 

ednspirdtid, -dnis \cdn-spTrOj brea 
together],/^ harmony, agreem 
(conspiracy!, cp. conspire F, c 
spirator F) 

ednstanter {^constansy firm], a 
firmly, steadfastly, consisten 
constantly F 

ednstantia, -ae [cdnsfdws], f. fi: 

ness, steadfastness, perseverar 
constancy! 

edn-stitud, 3, -ui, -utum [sfeft 

place together, set up, fix, est 
lish, found, settle, determine, 
range, decide, constitute!, enj 
create, appoint, (constituent!, c 
stitution F) 

edn-std, I, -stiti, -staturus, sh 

with, agree, consist of, depc 
upon; constat, it is agreed 
well known or evident, (cost 
constant F) 

edn-stringd, 3, -strinxi, -strict! 
l^siringdy draw tight], bind, cu 
fetter, shackle, restrain, (constr 
F, constrictor!) 

edn-suesed, 3, -dvi, -6tum, beco 
accustomed; per/, be wont or 
the habit 

ednsudtudd, -inis [cd/isweft/s], 
custom, habit, use, usage, pre 
dent, familiarity, intimacy, friei 
ship, companionship 

Cdnsul, -uUs [^cp. cdnsulo], m. o 
sul!(Introd. § 24); prdcdnsule, 
prdcdnsul 

cdnsulSris, -e [cdnsi//J, of a cons 
consular!. Subst. m. ex-consul 
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c5nsulatus, -us [consi//], m. consul- 
ship, consulatef 

cSnsulo, 3, -sului, -sultum \cp. 
seded'\ , take counsel, deliberate, con- 
sultt,look out for, take thought for 
consulto [cdnsultum]^ adv. deliber- 
ately, designedly 

cSnsultum, -i [consi//o], 71, decree, 
resolution 

con-sumo, 3, -sumpsi, -sumptum, 
use up, consumef, spend, waste, 
destroy 

cQn-surgo, 3, -surrexi, -surrectum, 
rise together, get up, arise 
con-tamino, i , -avi, -atum {cp. con- 
tagid, touch, infection], contami- 
natef, defile, disgrace 
con-tego, 3, -texi, -t€ctum, cover, 
conceal, hide 

con-temn6, 3, -tempsi, -temptum 

value little, think little of, disdain, 
despise, neglect, contemn F, hold 
in conteinptf 

con- tendo, 3, -tendi, -tentum, strain, 
stretch, strive, hasten, contendf, 
fight, match, compare, solicit, beg, 
assert 

contentid, -^ms[con-tendd'],/. strain, 
stretching, effort, strife, struggle, 
contention F, rivalry, comparison 
contentus, -a, -um [con-tined]y con- 
tented, content F, satisfied 
con-testor, i , -testatus sum, call to 
witness, invoke 

conticesco, 3, -ticui {incept, of con- 
ticeo (faced)], become silent or 
still, be hushed 

ContinSns, -entis {con-tineo], adj. 
self-controlled, temperate, moder- 
ate, upright, continent F 


continentia, -ae {continens], f. re- 
straint, temperance, moderation, 
continence F 

con-tineP, 2, -tinui, -tentus {tened], 
hold or keep together, confine, 
restrain, check, contain F, include, 
comprise; pass, consist of, depend 
upon 

con-ting6, 3, -tigi, -tactum {tangd]y 
touch, reach, fall to, befall, happen, 
turn out {favorably y as a rule). 
(contingent F, contingencyf, con- 
tactf. Contiguous!) 
continuus, -a, -um {con-tined]y con- 
nected, continuous!, successive. 
{cp. continue F) 

edntiS, - 5 nis {for co-ventid {con- 
vemd)], f. assembly, meeting, 
speech {before an assembly) 
cCntiOnator, -Oris {edntidnor {con- 
fid)], m. speaker {before an 
assembly\ agitator, demagogue 
contra {cp. com-, cunt], i. adv. on 
the contrary, on the other hand, 
otherwise ; contra atque, different 
from, otherwise than. 2. prep, 
with acc. opposite, contrary to, 
against, in reply to. (con!) 
con-trahO, 3, -traxi, -tractum, draw 
together, concentrate, contract!, 
cause, incur, (contraction F) 
contrarius, -a, -um [confrd], oppo- 
site, contrary F, in conflict 
controversia, -ae {controversusj dis- 
puted (oerfd)], f. dispute, contro- 
versy!, question, quarrel 
contumglia, -ae, f. insult, abuse, 
reproach, injury, contumely F 
conturbatus, -a, -um {con-turbd]^ 
disturbed, upset 
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con-turbC, i, -Svi, -atum, disturb, 
confuse, upset 

con-val6sc5, 3, -valui, gain strength, 
recover, convalescef 
con-vell6, 3, -velli, -vulsum, pluck 
off or up, tear away 
con-veni6, 4, -vgni, -ventum, come 
together, gather, meet, convene F, 
meet {a persQn)\ wipers, it is 
agreed or proper or fitting, (con- 
venientf, conveniencef) 
conventus, -us \con-venio], m. meet- 
ing, assembly, (convent F, cp. 
convention F) 

con-vert6, 3, -verti, -versum, turn 
around, turn, change, convertf 
convicium, -i \cp. vox], n. outcry, 
clamor, wrangling, rebuke, abuse 
con-vinc6, 3, -vici, -victum, over- 
come, refute, convictf, prove, 
(convictionf, convincef) 
convivium, -i [com-, woo], n. feast, 
banquet, (convivialf) 
con-voc6, I, -avi, -atum, call to- 
gether, convoke F. (con vocation t) 
c5pia, -ae [com-, o/>s, help],/? abun- 
dance, plenty, supply, power, 
facility, fluency ; pliir. means, 
wealth, resources, forces, troops 
cOpiQsS [cqpzosos], adv. richly, 
abundantly, copiouslyl 
C6pi0sus,-a,-um [cd/>/a], abounding, 
rich, well-supplied, copiousf 
cOram, adv. face to face, in person, 
openly 

Corcyra, -ae, f. an island off the 
coast of Epirus, with town of the 
same name (Corfu) 

Corduba, -ae, /? a city of southern 
Spain (Cordova) 


CorfiniSnsis, -e [CorfJnium], of or 

belonging to Corfinium. Subst. 
plur. m. the Corfinians 
Corfinium, -i, n. a town of the 
Paeligni (east of Rome) 
Corinthius, -a, -um [Corinthus], of 
Corinth, Corinthian 
Corinthus, -i, f. Corinth, a city of 
Greece {at the Isthmus), in ruins 
in Cicerois day 

Cornelius, -i, m. a gentile name; v. 
Balbus, Cethegus, Cinna, Dola- 
bella, Lentulus, Scipio, Sulla 
corpus, -oris, n, body, corpse F. 
(corps F, corporal F, corpulent F, 
corporationf) 

cor-rig6, 3, -rexi, -rSetum \regd], 
reform, correctf. (corrigiblef) 
cor-rump6, 3, rtipi, -ruptum, ruin, 
pervert, corruptf, falsify, bribe 
corruptgla, -ae \cor-rumpd], f. a cor- 
rupting, corruption, seduction, 
temptation, bribery 
corruptor, -Cris \cor-rumpd], m. 

corrupterf, seducer, briber 
corruptus, -a, -um [cor-rumpd], de- 
praved, ruined, profligate, corruptf 
eCs, = consul 

cotidianus, -a, -um [coffd/e], daily, 
everyday 

COtidiS [quotus {quot)y dies], adv. 

daily, every day 

Cotta, -ae, m. a cognomen ; L. Au 
relius Cotta, 44 14 
COus, -a, -um [Cd^], of Cos {Aegean 
island). Subst. plur. m. the Coans 
eras, adv. tomorrow 
Crassipgs, -pedis, m. a cognomen ; 
Furius Crassipes, second husband 
of Tullia, 1662 
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Crassus, -i, m. a cognomen ; L. Li- 
cinius Crassus (orator), 101 20, 
15610; P.Licinius Crassus Dives^ 
103 26 

cratera, -ae \Greek\f. mixing-bowl, 
(craterf) 

creber, -bra, -brum {cp. credy crescd\ 
thick, close, repeated, numerous, 
frequent 

cr6br6 [creber], adv, repeatedly, fre 
quently, often 

crSdibilis, -e [credo], to be believed, 
crediblef 

credo, 3 , -didi, -ditum, believe, 
trust, intrust, lend, (credit F, 
creed t, credencef, creduloust) 
crgsco, 3 , crevi,* crgtum [incept, of 
credy createf], grow, increase F 
Cretensis, -e [Creta], Cretan, of 
Crete [a large island south of 
Greece). Subst. plur. m. the 
Cretans 

crimen, -inis [cp. cemd], n. accusa- 
tion, charge, crime F. (criminal F) 
criminor, i, -atus sum [crimen], 
charge, accuse, (criminatef, in- 
criminatef) 

cruciatus, -us [crucidy torture], m. 
torture, punishment, torment, 
pain, (excruciatingf) 
crudSlis, -e [crudusy raw], cruel F, 
severe, merciless 

crudOlitas, -atis [crudelis], f. cxutXxy 
F, severity, bloodthirstiness 
crudOliter [crudilis], adv. crueUy F, 
fiercely, harshly 

cruentus, -a, -um [cruory gore], 
bloody 

nubile, -is [cuhdy lie down], ft. bed, 
couch 
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culpa, -ae, f. fault, failure, guilt, 
blame, (culpable F, culprit F) 
cultura, -ae [cold, till], f. tilling, cul- 
tivation, culture F 

1. cum {often enclitic with pro- 
nouns ; in cpds. com-, con-, col-, 
CO-, etci), prep, with abl, with, 
together with 

2. cum [old quom {cp. quJ)], conj. 
when, while, after, since, although ; 
cum . . . turn, both . . . and, not 
only . . . but also ; cum primum, 
as soon as 

Cumanus, -a, -um [Cumoe], of Cumae. 
Subst. n. an estate at Cumae, an 
old Greek city near Naples 
cumuie, I, -a Vi, -atum [cw/niz/ws], 
heap or pile up, increase, accumu- 
latef, crown, (cumulativet) 
cumulus, -i, ffi. heap, pile, acces- 
sion, addition, (cumulusf) 
cunctus, -a, -um [co-wnert/s], all 
together, the whole, entire, all 
cupiditas, -atis [cupidus],f. eager- 
ness, desire, passion, covetous- 
ness, cupidity F, partisanship 
Cupidd, -inis [cupid], m. Cupid, the 
god of love 

cupidus, -a, -um [cupid], eager, de- 
sirous, fond, greedy, avaricious. 
{cp. covet F) 

CUpio, 3, -ivi, -itum, desire, long 
for, be eager 

cur [old qudr{cp. qui)], interrog. adv. 
why? 

cura, -ae, f. care, concern, trouble, 
pains, anxiety, (cure F, curious F, 
accuratef) 

curia, -ae, f. Senate-house, Curia 
fintrod. §49), senate, (curiaj) 
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CuriQ, -Qnis, m, a cognomen; C 
Scribonius Curio ^ 96 23 
curiOsus, -A, -um {cura\^ careful, 
curious F 

CurO, I, -avi, -atum [cura], care for, 
take care of or that, see to it. 
(cure F) 

curriculum, -i [cp. currusy curro], 
n. race course, course, career, 
(curriculumf) 

currus, -us [ci/rro, run (current F)], 
m. chariot 

cursus, -us [currdi 7 n. running, 
course F. {cp. cursoryf) 
curillis, -e [cwrn/s], of a chariot, 
curulcf; sella curMis, curule 
chair, official seat of higher 7 nag- 
istraies (Introd. § 24 ) 
c&st5dia, -ae [cusfos], f. guard, 
sentinel, custody!, arrest, prison, 
protection, (custodianf) 
custCdiO, 4 , -ivi, -itum [cus^os], 
guard, defend, watch, keep 
CUStSs, -Odis {cp. caved], c. guard, 
watchman, protector 
Cyzicfinus, -a, -um {Cyzicus], of 
Cyzicus, a city on the south side 
of the Propontis. Subst. plur. m. 
the people of Cyzicus 

d. = diem, m dates ; also — dabam, 
data, etc. in dating a letter 
D. = Decimus, a pranotne^i 
damnatid, -dnis {damno], f. con- 
viction, condemnation! 
damnd, i, -fivi, -atum {damnumy 
loss], inflict loss, condemn F 
Dardus, -i, m. Darius III {Co- 
do 7 nannus\ king of Persia, 
177 14 


de, prep, with abl. down, off, from, 
out of, on account of, about, con- 
cerning, of 
dea, see deus 

d 6 -bed, 2, -ui, -itum {*de-habeo], 
owe, be obliged, ought, must of 
course ; pass, be due. (debt F. 
debtor F, debit!) 

d 6 bilis,-a[de, habilis, easily handled], 
disabled, weak, feeble, (debility F) 
debilito, i, -avi, -atum {debilis], 
weaken, disable, (debilitate!) 
ddbitus, -a, -um {debed], due, de- 
served, just 

dd-cddd, 3 ,-cessi, -cessum, go away, 
withdraw, depart, (decease F) 
decern, nu^n. adj. indecl. ten. (de- 
cemvir!, decennial!) 

December, -bris, -bre {decern], of 
December F; abbr. Decembr. 
and Dec. 

decemviralis, -e {decem-vir], of the 
decemvirs 

d€-cern 0 3, -cr 6 vi, -cretum, decide, 
resolve, decree F, vote 
d€-cerp 6 , 3, -cerpsi, -cerptum 
{carpOy pluck], pick off, take 
away, crop, gather 
decet, 2, -uit {cp. doced, disco], it is 
seemly, becomes, befits, (decent!, 
decency!) 

decimua, -a, -um {decern], tenth. 

(decimal!, decimate!) 

Decimus, -i, m. a prmnomcn 
de-clar 6 , i, -avi, -atum [clard, 
illuminate], disclose, declare F, 
show, prove, announce 
dgclinatid, - 6 nis {de-cUnd, bend 
aside, decline F], f. bending or 
turning aside, (declension F) 
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dScoctor, -Oris \de~coqudy boil down 
or away], m. spendthrift, bank- 
rupt. (decoction F) 
decoro, i, -avi, -atum [decusy orna- 
ment], adorn, glorify, honor, ex- 
tol. (decoratef) 

decretum, -i [de-cernd], decree F, 
resolution 

decuma, -ae [= decma\y f. a tenth, 
tithe, (decimalf) 

dO-decus, -oris [decusy ornament],;/. 

disgrace, dishonor, shame, vice 
de-dico, i, -avi, -atum [dicdy set 
apart], dedicatef, consecrate 
dOditio, -Onis [de-do], f, a giving 
up, surrender 

deditus, -a, -urn [de-dd], given up 
to, addicted, devoted 
d€-d5, 3 , -didi, -ditum [-do, -dere, 
put], give up, surrender, devote, 
lend 

d0-duc5, 3, -duxi, -ductum, lead 
down or off or away, bring, con- 
duct. (dcductf, deduce!) 
de-fendo, 3 , -fendi, -fensum {old 
fenddy strike], ward off, defend F, 
protect, maintain, (defensive F) 
de-fero, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, bear 
off, carry away, grant, confer up- 
on, report, lay before, (defer F, 
deference F) 

d 6 fessus, -a, -um {de-fetiscory grow 
weary], weary, tired, worn out 
de-fetigo, i, -avi, -atum {fatigdy 
tire], tire or wear out, fatigue F, 
exhaust 

de-ficio, 3 , -feci, -fectum [/ocio], 

fail, give out, prove deficient!, re- 
volt, desert, (defect!, defective F, 
deficit F) 
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d5-fig6, 3, -fixi, -fixum, fasten 
down, thrust, plunge, fix! 
de-finiO, 4 ,-ivi, -itum {fmd{finis)']y 
limit, bound, fix, define F, bring 
to an end. (definite!, definition F) 
dS-flagrO, i , -avi, -atum, burn down 
{intrans.\ be destroyed ; in perf. 
pass. ptep. destroyed by fire 
d6-f5rmis, -e {formoy shape], mis- 
shapen, deformed F, disfigured 
d6-f5rm6, i, -avi, -atum, disfigure, 
deform F, spoil 

de-ici5, 3, -ieci, -iectum {iacio], 
throw down, cast down, ward off, 
avert, (deject!, dejection F) 
de-inde, adiJ. then, next, thereupon 
d 6 -labor, 3, -lapsus sum, glide or 
fall down, descend 
dSlectatiO, -dnis {delecto]^ f. de- 
light, pleasure, (delectation F) 
delects, I, -avi, -atum {d^Ucidy at- 
tract], delight F, please, charm, 
interest, (delectable F) 
deieS, 2 , - 6 vi, -Stum {cp. lindy 
smear], erase, blot out, destroy, 
ruin, delete! 

Deiiacus, -a, -um {Delos]y of or be- 
longing to Delos 

deiiberatio, -Snis [d^/FSero], f. a 
deliberating, deliberation F, con- 
sultation 

dg-liberS, i, -avi, -atum {cp. Ubrd], 
weigh], consider, deliberate! 
dSlicatus, -a, -um [dc//c/ae], ele- 
gant, fastidious, effeminate, wan- 
ton. (delicate!) 

dSliciae, -arum {cp. lacid (de-feefd), 
entice] , f.plur. allurement, charm, 
pleasure, delight, a favorite or 
darling, (delicious F) 
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delictum, “i \de-linqudj do wrong], 
n. wrong, sin, crime, (delictf) 

1. d6-lig6, I, -avi, -atum, tie up, 
bind fast 

2. d6-lig6, 3, - 15 gi, -lectum [lego], 

choose, select 

Delos and D 61 u 8 , -i, f. a very 
small island in the /^igean 
Delphicus, -a, -um [Delphi], of 
Delphi [city of the famous ora- 
cle), Delphic 

deiubrum, -i [lud, cleanse], n. place 
of purification, shrine, temple 
de-mens, -entis, adj. out of one’s 
senses, demen tedf, insane, mad, 
foolish 

dementer [de-mens], adir madly, 
foolishly 

dementia, -ae [de-mens], f madness, 
folly, (dementiaf) 

de-migrO, i, -avi, -atum, move 
away, depart, migratef 
deminutiO, -dnis [dirminud], f de- 
crease, diminution F, sacrifice, 
loss, (diminish F) 

de-mOlior, 4, -mdlitus sum, throw 
or tear down, demolish F 
demeiitid, -dnis [de-mdlior], f tear- 
ing down, demolition F 
demdnstratid, -dnis [de-mdnstrd], f 
a pointing out, showing, descrip- 
tion. (demonstrationf) 
de-mdnstrd, i, -avi, -atum, point 
out, show, (demonstratef) 
demum [de], adv. at last, not till, just 
denique [de], adv. at length, finally, 
in short, in fine 

de-nuntid, i,-avi, -Stum, announce, 
proclaim, warn, declare, (de- 
nounce F, denunciationf) 


d6-pelld, 3, -puli, -pulsum, drive 

out or away, displace, remove, 
avert, cast down, divert 
de-pendd, 3, -pendi, weigh out, pay 
de-pldrd, I, -avi, -atum, mourn for, 
lament {trans. and inirans.), be- 
wail, deploref 

de-pdnd, 3, -posui, -positum, put 

down, deposit F, put away, 
give up, abandon, (deponentf, 
depot F) 

de-portd, I, -avi, -atum, carry off, 
bring home or away, (deport F, 
deportment F) 

de-posed, 3, -poposci, demand, call 
for, claim 

de-pravd, i, -avi, -atum [prdvus, 
crooked], pervert, corrupt, de- 
pravef, spoil 

dSprecatid, -dnis [de-pTecor],f plea, 
apology 

deprecator, -dris [de-precor], m. in- 
tercessor, advocate, mediator, {cp. 
deprecatory! ) 

de-precor, i, -atus sum, avert by 
prayer, deprccatef, intercede for, 
entreat 

de-prehendd, 3, -hendi, -hdnsum 
{(ilso -prSndd, etc.) [pre-hendo, 
seize], seize, catch, apprehend, 
detect, comprehend, understand 
dd-primd, 3, -pressi, -pressum 
[premo], press down, sink, (de- 
press F, depression!) 
dd-prdmd, 3, -prdmpsi, -prdmptum 
[promo {pro, emd, take)], draw out, 
draw, obtain 

ddrectus, -a, -um [di-rigo {regd\ 
set straight], straight, perpen^ 
dicular, vertical 
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dS-relinquO, 3, -liqui, -lictum, for- 
sake, abandon, desert, (derelictf, 
derelictionf) 

dg-scend 6 , 3 , -scendi, -scgnsum 
[scando], climb down, descend F, 
dismount, stoop, resort to 
de-scribo, 3 , -scrips!, -scriptum, 
write down, draw, describef, copy, 
(description F) 

d 6 -ser 6 , 3 , -serui, -sertum [s^ro, 

join], leave, desert F, abandon, 
forfeit, (desertion F) 
dgsertus, -a, -um [de-serd^ desert F, 
desolate, lonely 

desiderium, -i [de-sTdero], n. long- 
ing, regret, desire F 
de-sidero, i, -avi, -atum [cp. con- 
SKfero], desire F, long for, miss, re- 
quire. (desiderate!, desideratum!) 
dS-signO, I, -avi, -atum 

mark or point out, choose, elect, 
designate!. Ptep. designatus, 
elect, (design F) 

dS-sin 6 , 3, -sii, -situm, leave off, 
cease, stop 

d 6 -sistb, 3 , -stiti, -stiturus [sisto, 

make stand], leave off, desist F, 
cease 

desperatiO, -5nis [de-spero']^/. hope- 
lessness, despair F, desperation! 
desperatus, -a, -um [de-sperd], de- 
spaired of, desperate!, abandoned 
dg-spSrS, I, -avi, -atum, be hope- 
less, despair (F) of 
dg- 8 picio, 3 , -spexi, -spectum 
[s/>eczo, look], look down upon, 
despise F. (despicable!, despite F) 
dg- 8 ponded, 2 , -spondi, -spdnsum, 
promise, betroth, pledge, give up. 
(despond!) 


dg-stringd, 3 , -strinxi, -strictum 

l^stringdj draw tight], strip off, un- 
cover, unsheathe, draw 
de-sum, -esse, -fui, -futurus, be 
lacking, be wanting, fail, desert 
d 6 -testor, i, -atus sum [testoTj call 
to witness], protest against, avert 
by protest, (detest F, detestation F) 
d6-trah5, 3, -traxi, -tractum, draw 
off, take away, withdraw, (de- 
tract!, detraction!) 
dgtrimentum, -i {de-terdy rub off], 
//. loss, detriment F, harm, defeat 
deus, -i, w., dea, -ae, /, god, god- 
dess. (6';^. deity F, deify F, deism F) 
de-vinciO, 4, -vinxi,-vinctum, bind, 
attach, unite 

d6-vinc5, 3, -vici, -victum, conquer 
completely, overpower, overcome 
d6-voc(5, I, -avi, -atum, call off or 
away, attract, allure 
dg-vove 6 , 2, -vovi, -vOtum, vow F, 
devote!, consecrate, (devotion F) 
dexter, -tra, -trum, right {opp. left, 
sinister). Subst. dextera and dex- 
tra, -ae (.jr. manus),y^ right hand, 
(dexterous!, dexterity!) 
di-, see dis- 

Diana, -ae, f. goddess of the moon 
and of light 
die. = dicit (dicunt) 
diciO, -5nis \cp. con-dicidy dzco], f. 

authority, power, sway 
died, I, -avi, -atum {cp. died], set 
apart, devote, dedicate! 
died, 3, dixi, dictum, say, speak, 
tell, mention, appoint ; with cau- 
sam, plead, defend, (ditto It) 
dictator, -dris {dietdy dictate], m. 
dictator! (Introd. §30) 
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dictatura, -ae [dictator],/, office of 
dictator, dictatorship 
dictid, - 6 nis [died], / saying, speak- 
ing; iuris dictio, administration 
of justice, jurisdictionf. (dictionj, 
dictionaryt) 

dictitC, I, -avi, -Stum [/re^. o/ 
dictOf dictatef], say often, keep 
saying, assert, insist 
dictum, [died], n. saying, asser- 
tion, word, dictumf 
digs, di 6 i, c. day, / time ; in dies 
(singulos), from day to day, daily. 
{cp. diurnalf, journal F) 
dif-ferO, -ferre, dis-tuli, di-latum, 
carry apart, put off, defer F ; 
intrans. differ F. (different F, 
difference F) 

dif-ficilis, -e [dis-y facilis], not easy, 
hard, difficult 

difficultas, -atis [di/ficilis], / trou- 
ble, difficultyf. (difficultf) 
dif-fidQ, 3 , -fisus sum [fido, 
trust], distrust, despair, (diffi- 
dentf, diffideneef) 
dif-fluO, 3, -fluxi, flow apart or 
away, waste away 

di-gerO, 3, -gessi, -gestum, dis- 
tribute, dispose, set in order, 
(digestf) 

dignitas, -atis [dipnns], / worth, 
merit, dignity F, rank, honor, au- 
thority, prestige 

dignus, -a, -um [cp, decet], worthy, 
deserving, suitable, (cp. condign 
F, deign F, disdain F) 
di-iudied, i, -avi, -atum, distin- 
guish, decide, settle 
di-iungd, 3, -iunxi, -iunctum, sepa- 
rate, disjoin F 


di-labor, 3, -ISpsus sum, fall apart, 
go to ruin, decay 

dilatid, - 6 nis [dif-ferd, put off, defer 
F],_/] putting off, postponement 
dilSetus, -us [di-ligd], in. choosing, 
selection, levy, conscription 
diligens, -entis [di-ligd], adj. in- 
dustrious, careful, diligent F, con- 
scientious 

diligenter [df/ii^ens], adv, industri- 
ously, diligently F, carefully, faith- 
fully, scrupulously 
diligentia, -ae [diliglns], / industry, 
painstaking, attention, diligence F, 
faithfulness 

di-ligd, 3, -Idxi, -Idctum [lego], 
single out, value, love, esteem 
dl-lucescd, 3, -luxi [lucesco (Weed)], 
grow light, dawn 

dimicatid, -dnis [di-mied], /. fight, 
struggle, combat 

di-mied, r, -avi, -atum [miedy move 
quickly], fight, contend, struggle, 
battle 

di-mittd, 3, -misi, -missum, send 
out, let go, dismiss F, give up, 
desert, abandon 

Diochards, -is, m. a freedman of 
Julius Caesar, 196 12 
direptid, -dnis [di-ripid],/ plunder- 
ing, pillaging 

direptor, -dris [di-ripid], in. plun- 
derer, pillager 

di-ripid, 3 , -ripui, -reptum [rapid], 
tear apart, rob, plunder, pillage, 
ravage 

di8-<7/'di-, inseparable pre/x, apart, 
in different directions, not, un- 
Dis, Ditis, m. the god of tne lower 
world, the Greek Pluto 
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die-cMo, 3, -cessi» -cessum, go 

away, go, scatter, depart, withdraw 
dis-cepto, I, -avi, -atum [captd 
(capid), snatch], discuss, dispute, 
decide 

discessus, -us [d/s-cedo], m. going 
away, withdrawal, departure 
disciplina, -ae [discipuius {disco), 
pupil], f, training, instruction, 
discipline F, study, pursuit, knowl- 
edge, skill 

discs, 3, didici, learn, be taught, 
(disciplef) 

discordia,-ae [d/s-cors(cor), disagree- 
ing],/. disagreement, discord F 
discribo, 3, -scrips!, -scriptum 
[d/s-], distribute, apportion, assign 
discrimen,-inis \dis-cernd^ separate], 
)i. separation, division, turning- 
point, critical moment, crisis, 
danger, decision, (discriminatef, 
discriminationf) 

dis-iunctus, -a, -um \cp. di-iungo], 
parted, separated, distant, remote, 
(disjointed F) 

dispergo, 3, -spersi, -spersum [d/s-, 

spargo], scatter, disperse F 
disperse \_dispersus], adv. here and 
there, singly 

dis-pertio, 4, -ivi, -itum {partio, di- 
vide], distribute, divide, allot 
dis-putd, I, -avi, -atum, discuss, 
argue, insist, (dispute F) 
dis-semino, i, -avi, -atum, sow or 
scatter abroad, disseminatef 
dissgnsio, -Onis {dis-sentid^, f. dif- 
ference of opinion, disagreement, 
discord, dissension F 
dis-sentio, 4, -sensi, -sensum, dis- 
agree, differ, dissentf 
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dis-sided, 2, -sedi {seded^ sit], dis- 
agree, differ, be at variance 
dis-similis, -e, unlike, different, 
dissimilar F 

dissimilitude, -inis \dis-similis'\, f, 
unlikeness, difference, (dissimili- 
tudef) 

dis-simul6, i, -avi, -atum [s/miz/d, 

make like], disguise, conceal, dis- 
semble F, pretend, (dissimulationf) 
dis-sipo, I, -avi, -atum [old supdj 
throw], scatter, spread abroad, 
dissi patef . (dissipation f ) 
dissolutiO, -6nis \^dis-solvd'\,f. break- 
ing up, dissolution^ , frivolity, dis- 
soluteness 

dissolutus, -a, -um [d/s-sa/rd], lax, 
remiss, careless, (dissolutef) 
dis-solv 5 , 3, -solvi, -solutum, relax, 
loosen, break up, pay, free from 
debt, (dissolve!) 

distentus, -a, -um [^dis-tined {tened)], 
engaged, occupied, busy 
distinguO, 3, -stinxi, -stinctum 
[d/s-], mark, set off, distinguish!, 
adorn 

distractus, -a, -um [d/s-Zradd], di- 
vided, divergent 

dis-trahd, 3, -traxi, -tractum, draw 
apart, tear or take away, (distract!, 
distraction!) 

dis-tribud, 3, -tribui, -tributum, 
divide, assign, distribute! 
distringd, 3, -strinxi, -strictum 
[d/s-], draw asunder, distract, 
harass, (district F', distress F) 
diu, adv, long, for a long time 
dius, -a, -um [cp. dlvus, divine], 
divine ; me dius fidius, (so help) 
me the god of truth, on my honor 
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diuturnitas, -atis [diuturnus], f. 

length of time, duration 
didtumus, -a, -um [d/u], long- 
continued, lasting, protracted 
di-vell6, 3, -vein, -vulsum, pluck 
or tear away or dpart, rend, sepa- 
rate, sever 

diversus, -a, -um {dlrvertby turn 
away], turned different ways, di- 
verse F, different, opposite 
divide, 3, -visi, -visum, dividef, 
separate, distribute, (division F) 
divinitus [divinus], adv. by divine 
favor or power, providentially 
divinus, -a, -um [divus^ divine], di- 
vine F, superhuman, godlike 
divitiae, -arum [divesy rich], / 
riches, wealth 

divortium, -i [ver/o], n, parting, 
watershed, divorce F 
de, dare, dedi, datum, give, grant, 
allow, bestow, assign, afford, put ; 
litteras dare, send (write) a letter 
{hence date F). (datumf, dativef) 
doceS, 2, -ui, -ctum decety disco], 
teach, explain, inform, show, (doc- 
tor F, docile F) 

doctrina, -ae [doced], f, teaching, 
instruction, learning, education, 
culture, (doctrine F) 
doctus, -a, -um {doceo], taught, 
learned, cultivated 
Dolabella, -ae, m. a cognomen ; 
F. Cornelius Dolabella, third hus- 
band of Tullia, 185 5 
doled, 2, -ui, -iturus \cp, dolor], 
feel pain, be pained, grieve 
dolor, -6ris, w. pain, grief, dis- 
tress, resentment, indignation, 
(doleful F, dolorous F) 


domesticus, -a, -um \^domus], of the 
home or family, domestic F, pri- 
vate, internal, civil 
Domesticus, -I, m. a cognomen , 
Serranus Domesticus, 173 11 
domicilium, -i [^domus], n. habita- 
tion, dwelling, home, domicile F 
domina, -ae, f. see dominus 
dominatid, -dnis [^dominoty be mas- 
ter], f. mastery, lordship, power, 
rule, supremacy, (domination F) 
dominus, -i, nr, domina, -ae, J\ 
l^domus] master, mistress, owner, 
(don Sp, dame F, dominatef, do- 
minion F, domineer [Dutch]) 
Domitius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

L, Domitius Ahenobarbus, 188 14 
domd, I, -ui, -itum, tame, subdue, 
(indomitablef) 

domus, -us, locative domi,/ house, 
home, household, family 
ddnd, I, -avi, -atum [donum], pre 
sent, give, (donation F) 
donum, -i [do], n. gift, present 
dormid, 4, -ivi, -itum, sleep, (dor- 
mant F, dormer F, dormitory!) 
Drusus, -i, m. a cognomen; AT. 

Livius Drusus, 101 21 
dubitatid, -dnis [duhito], f, doubt, 
hesitation, uncertainty 
dubitd, I, -avi, -atum [dz/Wus], 
doubt F, hesitate, (indubitable!) 
dubius, -8Ly -um [cp. duo], doubtful, 
uncertain, dubious!. Subst. n. 
doubt 

dued, 3, duxi, ductum, lead, guide, 
draw, drag away, bring, conduct, 
influence, derive, consider, think, 
hold, (ductile F ; cpds., as con- 
duce!, deduct!) 
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ductus, -us [dwcd], m. a leading, 
leadership, command, direction, 
(ductf) 

dudum l^diUy durn], adv. some time 
ago, for a long time 
duint, old form in place of subjv. 

dent (do) 

dulcedS, -inis [dulcis^.f sweetness, 
charm 

dulcis, -e, sweet, fresh {of wafer), 
agreeable, charming, (dulcet F) 
dum, conj. while, so long as, until, 
if only, provided ; with modo, 
provided only 

dumtaxat [dum, taxdy touch, esti- 
mate], adv. simply, merely, at 
least 

duo, duae, duo, num. adj. two. 
(duet It) 

duodecim [duo, decern], num. adj. 
indecl. twelve 

duodecimus, -a, -um [duodec/m], 
num. adj. the twelfth, (duodec- 
imof, duodecimalf) 
durus, -a, -um, hard, rude, rough, 
stern, not susceptible, {cp. dura- 
ble F, during F) 

dux, ducie fp. duco],c. leader, guide, 
commander, general, (duke F, 
ducal F) 

Dyrrhachium, -i, n. an important 
seaport in Illyria, on the Adriatic, 
opp. Brundisium 

6, see ex 

ebrius, -a, -um, drunk, intoxicated, 
(inebriatef) 

ebur, -oris, n. ivory F 
eburneus, -a, -um \_ebur], of ivory 
ecquid [ecguis] adv. at all 


ecquis (-qui), -quae (-qua), -quid 
(-quod) [^'u/s], interrog. pron. is 
there anyone who ? any ? whether 
anyone {or anything) 
gdictum, -i [^d/cd], n. proclamation, 
order, edictf 

§ditus, -a, -um [e-dd], elevated, high 
6-dd, 3,-didi,-ditum [-dd,-dere, put], 
set forth, give out, tell, publish, 
(editf, edition F) 

5- doce5, 2 , -docui, -doctum, in- 
struct, explain, show, inform 

6duc6, 1 , -avi, -atum \cp. dux], bring 
up, train, (educatef) 

6- ducd, 3, -duxi, -ductum, lead out 
or forth, draw, conduct, take along, 
(educef) 

ef-ferd, -ferre, ex-tuli, 6-latum, 

carry out, bring forth, lift up, 
raise, exalt, extol . (elatef , elationf ) 
ef-ficiO, 3 , -feci, -fectum [/ac/d], 
work out, accomplish, effect F, 
cause, (efficient F, effectual F) 
effigids, -6i [ex,^n^d, form],/ copy, 
likeness, portrait, image, effigy F 
ef-fr6natus, -a, -um [/reud, bridle], 
unbridled, unrestrained 
ef-fringd, 3, -frSgi, -fractum 
[/rou^d], break off or open 
ef-fugid, 3, -fugi, flee away, escape 
egdns, -QiiW^[eged'\,adj. needy, poor, 
indigent P' 

eged, 2, -ui, be needy, lack, want 
egestas, -atis [egens],f. want, pov- 
erty, need 

ego, mei, isf pers. pron. I 
ego-met, emphatic ego 
5-gredior, 3, -gressussum [gradior], 
step out, go forth, depart, dis- 
embark. (egressf) 
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6 gregi 6 [egregius~\, adv. excellently, 
splendidly 

Sgregius, -a, -um [e, grex^ herd], 
uncommon, remarkable, excellent, 
distinguished, choice, (egregiousf) 

5- ici6, 3, -ieci, -iectum [wcw], cast 
or throw out, cjcctf, drive out ; 
se eicere rush out 

6 - labor, 3, -lapsus sum, slip off or 
away, escape, ^clapsef) 

61ab6ratus,-a, -um [e-labdro'], highly 
wrought, elaboratef 
6 -lab 6 r 6 , i, -avi, -alum, work out, 
labor, strive, perfect, elaboratef 
eiegans, -antis [e-ligd {legd)]^ adj. 
fastidious, delicate, choice^ taste- 
ful, elegant F 

6 -lud 6 , 3, -lusi, -lusum [/jJdd, play], 
mock, make sport of, jeer, cludef. 
(clusivcf) 

embl 6 ma, -atis [G/reA’], relief 
ornament, (emblemf) 

6 -merg 6 , 3 , -mersi, -mersum [mergdf 

dip], rise, come forth, emergef. 
(r/. emcrgcncyt) 

6 -mitt 6 , 3 , -misi, -missum, send 
out or forth, let go, let escape, 
(emitf, rp. emissary f) 
em5, 3, emi, emptum, take by pur- 
chase, buy 

6 -morior, 3, -mortuus sum, die 
6 mpti 6 , - 6 nis [emo], f. a buying, 
purchase 

6 -narr 6 , i, -avi, -atum, relate or 
describe fully 

enim \cp. aawi], conj. for, in fact, 
certainly, to be sure 
Ennius, -i, ?n. the early Roman poet, 

107 9, 109 10 

I. eO, ire, ii^^rivi, itum, go, march 


2. eo [/s], adi>. to that place, thither, 
to such a degree 

eodem \Jdem\, adv. to the same place 
or point 

Ephesius, -a, -um lEphesus], Ephe- 
sian. Sadsd-. plur. ;//, the Ephe- 
sians 

Ephesus, -i, f. a city of western 
Asia Minor 

epigramma, -atis \^Greek\ n. in- 
scription, epigram F 
Epirus, -i, f. a country northwest 
of Greece 

epistula, -ae \_Grcek\ f. epistle F, 
letter 

eques, -itis [e^ws], vi. horseman, 
knight 

equester, -tris, -tre \_eques], of a 
horseman, of cavalry, equestrianf 
e-quidem, adi'. certainly, indeed, at 
any rate, ist person as a 

7'iile (I for my part, etc.) 
equitatus, -us [egw/fd, ride], in. cav 
airy 

erga, prep, with acc. toward, in re- 
lation to 

ergo, adv. accordingly, therefore, 
consequently, then 
e-rigo, 3, -rexi, -rectum \regd\ raise 
up, lift, cheer, encourage, (erectf) 
6 -ripid, 3 , -ripui, -reptum [rapid], 
tear out, tear or snatch away, 
wrest from, rescue from 
erro, i, -avi, -atum, go astray, 
wander, be mistaken, err F. iep' 
erratief, erratumf, erroncousf) 
error, -5ris [^rrd], in. wandering, 
mistake, error F 

e-ruct5, 1 , -avi, -atum, belch forth. 
{cp. eructation t) 
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^-rudie, 4, -ivi, -itum [rw<f/s], edu- 
cate, instruct, teach 
gruditus, -a, -um [e-rudid\ edu- 
cated, cultivated, (eruditef, cp. 
erudition!) 

e-rumpo, 3, -rupi, -ruptum, burst 
or break out or forth, rush out. 
(erupt! , cp. eruption!) 
Erymanthius, -a, -um \Eryman- 
M1/5], of Erymanthus {inouiitain 
in northwestet'n Arcadia)., Ery- 
manthian 

e-scendo, 3, -scendi, -scensum 
[scando], climb up, ascend, mount 
et, conj. and ; et . . . et, both . . . 

and ; as adv. also, too 
et-enim, conj. for truly, ’and indeed 
etiam [e^, iani], adv. even now, 
still, even, also, again ; sed etiam 
{after non solum), but also 
etiam-si, conj. even if 
Etruria, -ae, a district in central 
Italy 

et-si, conj. even if, though, and yet 
Europa, -ae, f. a maiden loved by 
J upiter 

e-vado, 3, -vasi, -vasum, go forth, 
get away, escape, (evade F, cp. 
evasion F) 

e-vello, 3, -vein, -vulsum, pluck 
or tear out or away, remove 
eventus, -us [e-venid]., 7 n. outcome, 
result, event F. {cp. eventual F) 
e-verto, 3, -verti, -versum, over- 
turn, overthrow, destroy, ruin 
Evocator, -oris [e-vocoy call forth, 
evoke F], 7 n. summoner, recruiter, 
instigator 

6"Vom6, 3, -vomui, vomitum, 

vomit forth, eject, disgorge 


ex or g (e not used before a vowet)^ 
prep, with abl. out of, from, of, 
according to, in the interest of, 
after; in some phrases in or on. 
(ex-t) 

ex-agger 5 , i, -avi, -atum, heap up, 
accumulate, enlarge, (exaggerate!) 
ex-anim 5 , i, -avi, -atum [an/merj, 
take away breath (life), kill, agi- 
tate, terrify, trouble 
ex-audiO, 4, -ivi, -itum, hear plainly, 
hear 

ex-cav6, i, -avi, -atum, hollow out. 
(excavate!) 

ex-cedo, 3, -cessi, -cessum, go out 
or away, depart, pass, (exceed F, 
excess F) 

excellens, -entis [ex-celld], adj. 
surpassing, eminent, excellent F. 
{cp. excellence F) 

ex-cello, 3, , -celsum \f cello y 

raise], be superior or eminent, 
surpass, excel F 

excelsus, -a, -um [cr-ce//o], ele- 
vated, lofty, high. Subst. n. in 
excelso, on high, (excelsior!) 
ex-cidd, 3, -cidi [cado], fall out, fall 
ex-cipid, 3, -cdpi, -ceptum \capid], 
take out, withdraw, except F, take 
up, receive, intercept, capture. 
{cp. exception F) 

ex-citd, I, -avi, -atum [czYd, set in 
motion], call out, arouse, excite F, 
awaken, inspire, raise 
ex-cludd, 3, -clusi, -clusum [dawdd], 
shut out, exclude!, (exclusive!) 
ex-cold, 3, -colui, -cultum, culti- 
vate, improve, refine 
ex-crucid, r, -avi, -atum, torture, 
torment, (excruciating!) 
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excubiae, -arum [ex-cuhd^ lie out on 
guard], f. pliir. watch, keeping 
guard, sentinels 

excursiO^ -Qnis [er-curro], f, sally, 
raid, (excursionf) 

excusatiS, -5nis [arcuso, excuse],/ 
excusing, excuse F 
exemplum, -i [ex-md^ take out], n. 
sample, copy, model, instance, 
example F, precedent, manner. 
{cp. exemplar F, exemplaryf) 
ex-e5, 4 , -ii, -itum, go out or forth, 
depart, (exitf) 

ex-erce5, 2, -ui, -itum \arcedy re- 
strain], train, exercise F, practice, 
conduct, manage, administer 
exercitatiO, - 6 nis [^exercitdy train], 
J\ training, exercise F, practice, 
skill 

exercitatus, -a^ -um [eJcerc/Yo], 
trained, practiced, experienced 
exercitus, -us [^-erceo], m. army 
ex-hauri(5, 4 , -hausi, -haustum, 
draw out or off, drain,'gct rid of. 
(exhaustf, cp. exhaustionf) 
ex-igO, 3, -egi, -actum [ago], drive 
out, require, demand, collect, cx- 
actf, finish, (exigentf, cp. exi- 
gency F) 

exiguus, -a, -um [ex-igd], small, 
scanty, limited 

eximiS [eximius], adv. exceedingly, 
very much 

eximius, -u, -um [er-/mo, take out], 
choice, select, distinguished, ex- 
traordinary, eminent 
existimatiO, -Onis [exdstimo], f. 

estimate, judgment, reputation 
existimator, - 6 ris [er-rsf/mo], in. 
judge, critic 


ex-istimo, i, -avi, -atum [aestimdy 

value, esteem F], think, believe, 
consider, suppose 

exitiosus, -a, -um [exitium], ruin- 
ous, pernicious 

exitium, -i [ex-ed], 71. ruin, destruc- 
tion 

exitus, -us [ex-ed], 7 n. going out, 
outcome, issue, end, exitf 
ex- 6 rdior, 4, -brsus sum, begin 
ex-Ornd, i , -avi, -atum, fit out, adorn 
exOrsus, -us [ex-drdiof], ///. begin- 
ning, commencement 
ex-pedio, 4, -ivi, -itum [pesy foot], 
unfetter, disentangle, set free, 
settle, arrange, loipers. it helps, 
is expedient F. (expeditef, cp. 
expeditionf) 

ex-pell 6 , 3, -puli, -pulsum, drive 
out or away, eject, expel f 
expers, -pertis [ex, pars], adj. hav- 
ing no part or share, without 
ex-pet5, 3, -petivi, -petitum, seek 
out or after, demand, request 
ex-pil 6 , r, -avi, -atum, plunder, rob 
ex-piC, I, -avi, -atum [pid, propi- 
tiate], atone for, expiatef. {cp. 
expiationf) 

ex-pled, 2, -plevi, -pldtum, fill up, 
satisfy 

ex-plic5, I, -avi aod -ui, -atum 
lutd -itum, unfold, release, set 
free. {cp. explicablef, explicit F) 
ex-pldrd, i, -avi, -atum [pldrd, com- 
plain], examine, investigate, ex- 
plore F. {cp. exploration!) 
ex-pCnO, 3 , -posui, -positum, set 
out or forth, expose F, explain, 
(exponent!, expound F, cp. expo- 
sition F) 
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ex-port 6 , I, -avi, -atum, carry out, 
exportf 

ex-primo, 3 , -pressi, -pressum 

[premo], press or squeeze out, 
form, portray, represent, ex- 
press F. Per/, ptcp. as adj. clear, 
lifelike, {cp. expression F, expres- 
sive F) 

ex-prOmo, 3 , -prompsi, -prOmptum 

[promoy bring 'out], show forth, 
display, exhibit 

expugnatiO, - 6 nis lex-pugndl, /. 
storming, capture 

ex-pugno, I, -avi, -atum, storm, 
capture 

ex-quiro, 3 , -quisivi, -quisitum 
[quaero]^ search out, inquire into, 
investigate, (exquisitef) 
ex-sicc5, r, -avi, -atum, dry out, 
drain, empty 

exsUium, -i lexsuT], n. banishment, 
exile F 

ex-sisto, 3 , -stiti, stand or come 
forth, appear, exist F, become. 
{cp. existence F) 

ex-solv5, 3, -solvi, -solutum, set 

loo.se or free, release, deliver 

exspectatio, -onis [^ex-specto]. f. 
awaiting, anticipation, expecta- 
tionf 

ex-spect 6 , I , -avi, -atum, look out 
for, watch for, expcctf, hope for 
ex-spolio, I, -avi, -atum, plunder, 
pillage, spoil 

ex-stingu 6 , 3 , -stinxi, -stinctum 
[stinguoy put out], extinguishf, 
destroy, (extinctf, cp. extinctionf) 

ex-st 6 , I, , -staturus, stand 

out or forth, exist, be. (extantf) 
exsul, -ulis, c. an exile F 


exsultC, I, -avi, -atum {^freq. of 
ex-silio (sa/w)], spring up or out, 
dance for joy, exult F 
ex-tenu 6 , i, -avi, -atum [tenudy 
make thin], diminish, belittle, dis- 
parage. (extenuatef) 
exter, or exterus, -a, -um [ex], 
outer, foreign. Supcrl. extremus, 
outermost, furthest, extreme F, last 
ex-termino, i, -avi, -atum [exy 
terminus'l, drive out, expel, banish, 
(exterminatef) 

externus, -a, -um [exter], foreign, 
external t 

ex-timgsc5, 3, -limui [incept, of 
timed], be much afraid of, fear 
greatly, dread 

ex-tollC, 3, defective, lift or raise 
up, extolf 

ex-torque5, 2 , -torsi, -tortum, 

wrest or wrench away, (extortf) 
extra [exter], adv. and prep, with 
acc. outside of, beyond, without 
extremus, -a, -um, see exter. Suhst. 
n. the end ; ad extremum, at last ; 
in extremS, at the end 
ex-trudo, 3, -trusi, -trusum, thrust 
out, push off, pack off. (extrudef) 
ex-turb 6 , i, -avi, -atum, drive out 
{by fof'ce) 

exuo, 3, -ui, -utum, doff, take off, 
lay aside 

ex-urd, 3, -ussi, -ustum, burn up, 
consume 

exuviae, -arum [exuo] ,f.pliir. booty, 
spoils, trophies 

f. = filius 

faedtg [facetus], adv. wittily, {cp. 
facetious F) 
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facile [facilis], adv. easily, willingly 
facilis, -e [/acw], practicable, easy, 
easy-going, (facile F) 
facilitas, -atis [facilis],/. easiness, 
ease, facility F, courtesy, affability 
facinorSsus, -a, -um [/acmus], 
criminal, wicked, vicious. Subst. 
plur. m. criminals 
facinus, -oris [facid], n. deed, act, 
misdeed, crime, outrage 
faciS, 3, fgci, factum, do, make, 
cause, bring about, perform, ac- 
complish, build, create, elect. 
Pass, fio, fieri, factus sum, also 
become, happen# 

factum, -i [facio], n. deed, act. 
(factf, feat F) 

factus, -a, -um [facid], wrought, 
finished, artistic 

facultas, -atis [facilis],/. capability, 
power, capacity, ability, skill, op- 
portunity, means, (faculty F) 
Faesulae, -arum, /. plur. a city 
in Etruria (Fiesole, near F'lorencc) 
Faesulanus, ^a, -um [Faesulae], of 
Faesulae 

falcarius, -i [falx, sickle, scythe], 
m. sickle-maker, scythe-maker 
Falcidius, -i, m. a gentile name; 
C. Falcidius, 91 3 

falls, 3, fefelli, falsum, deceive, 
disappoint, trick, escape the notice 
of. [cp. falliblef, fallacy f) 
falsS [/a/sus], adv. falsely f, errone- 
ously 

falsus, -a, -um [falld], deceptive, 
falsef, groundless, unfounded 
fama, -ae [/an, speak], / report, 
rumor, story, reputation, fame F, 
praise 


famSs, -is, abl. famS, / hunger, 
famine F 

familia, -ae {a?id old gen. -as) [fa- 
mulus, servant],/! household {in- 
cluding slm/es), a company or 
gang of slaves, house, family f 
familiaris, -e [familia], belonging 
to the household, domestic, inti- 
mate, friendly, familiar F ; res fa- 
miliaris, property, estate. Subsl. 
m. intimate friend 
familiaritas, -atis [familiaris], /. 

intimacy, familiarity F 
familiariter [familiaris], adv. famil- 
iarly, intimately 

fanum, -i [cp. fesius], n. shrine, 
sanctuary, temple, (fanef) 
fas [forty speak], n. indecl. divine 
right ; fas est, it is right or fitting 
or lawful 

fasciculus, -i [/asm], m. little bun- 
dle, packet, (fascicle!) 
fascis, -is, m. bundle; plur. the 
fascesf, bundle of rods ; Introd. 
§ 24 fin. (fascist It) 
fatalis, -e [fatum], fated, destined, 
marked by fate, destructive, 
fatal! 

fateor, 2, fassus sum [cp. fart, 
speak], admit, confess, acknowl- 
edge 

fatum, -i [/an], n. oracle, destiny, 
fate! 

fauces, -ium, /. plur. throat, jaws, 
pass {in tnounfains), defile 
faveO, 2, favi, fautum, be favor- 
able F, favor F, approve of 
fax, facis,/ torch, firebrand, meteor, 
comet 

febris, -is,/ fever F 
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Februarius, -a, -um [Februa 

feast of purification] , of February f ; 
abbr. Febr. 

felicitas, -atis \^feUx],f. good for- 
tune, happiness, felicity F; as a 
goddess^ Good Fortune 
fgliciter [^fetix], adv, happily, suc- 
cessfully, fortunately 
felix, -icis, adj. happy, favorable, 
successful 

femina, -ae, f, female F, woman. 
icp. feminine F) 

femur, femoris, n, thigh, (fcmurf) 
fere \cp. firmus]^ adv. about, almost, 
for the most part, generally, in 
general, hardly {with neg.) 
fero, ferre, tuli, latum, bear, carry, 
bring, endure, suffer, admit, move, 
propose, bring forward, receive, 
report, say, celebrate 
ferbeitas, -atis [_ferdx], f impetu- 
osity, fierceness, ferocity F 
ferox, -bcis \jp. ferus^ wild], adJ. 
high-spirited, confident, fiery, 
(ferociousf) 

ferramentum, -i [/err«m], n. iron 
tool or weapon, sword 
ferreus, -a, -um [/errum], of iron, 
hard-hearted, unfeeling 
ferrum, -i, n. iron, iron tool or 
weapon, sword, (ferrief, ferrousf) 
fertilis, -e \_fero], fertile h", pro- 
ductive 

festinatio, -onis \festmo\, f. haste, 
hurry 

festinb, i , -avi, -atum, make haste, 
hasten 

festivus, -a, -um [festus], agree- 
able, pleasing, charming, jovial, 
(festivef) 
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fgstus, -a, -UIII5 festive, festal F, 
merry 

fictus, -a, -um [^fingo^, feigned, 
fictitiousf, false 

fidSlis, -e \^fides], faithful, trusty, 
true, sincere 

fidglitas, -atis [ fidelis], f faithful- 
ness, fidelity F 

fides, -ei [fidd^.f. faith F, trust, con- 
fidence, belief, credit, honesty, 
honor, loyalty, promise, pledge, 
protection 

fidius, -i [^des], m. the god of faith 
{Jupiter)'., me dius {or medius) 
fidius {sc. iuvet), so help me the 
god of truth ! by the god of truth ! 

3) fixi, fixum, fixf, fasten, 
plunge, plant {Jig.) 
filius, -i, m.^ filia, -ae, f. {cp. 

femma]^ son, daughter, {cp. filialf) 
fingo, 3, finxi, fictum, mold, form, 
conceive, imagine, invent, {cp. 
fiction F, feign F, feint F) 
finio, 4, -ivi, -itum [/Tnw], bound, 
limit, end {traus.), determine, 
(finitef, finish F, fine, adj. F) 
finis, -is [figd], m. {and J'.) end, 
limit, boundary ; plur. borders, 
country, (fine F, in finef, cp. 
final F) 

finitimus, -a, -um [/fms], border- 
ing upon, next or near to, neigh- 
boring. Subst. plur. m. neighbors 
fio, fieri, f actus sum \cp. fut], be- 
come, be made ; see facio 
firmamentum, -i [firmo], n. sup- 
port, strength, (firmamentf) 
firmd, i, -avi, -atum [firmus~\^ 
strengthen, secure, reenforce, for- 
tify 
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firmus, -a, -um, ^rm F, strong, se- 
cure, reliable 

Flaccus, -i, m. a cognomen ; M. Ful- 
vius Flaccus^ 4 18 ; v. Valerius 
flagitios6 [^a^^i^losus], adv. shame- 
fully, disgracefully 
flagitiOsus, -a, -um \jiagitium\ 
shameful, disgraceful, dissolute, 
(flagitious!) 

flagitium, -i [^ftagito], n. deed of 
shame, outrage, disgrace 
flagit5, I, -fivi, -atum, demand, 
call or cry for 

flagrO, I, -avi, -atum, burn, blaze, 
glow, be aflame, (flagrant!) 
Flamininus, -i, m. a cognomen ; 
T, Qiiinctius Flamininus^ con- 
queror of Macedonia, 153 25 
flamma, -ae {flagrd\ f flame F, 
fire, blaze 

fleets, 3 , flexi, flexum, bend, turn, 
persuade, prevail upon, overcome. 
{cp. flexible F, and cpds., as re- 
flect!) 

fleS, 2 , flSvi, fletum, weep, cry, 
lament 

, flStus, -us [fleo], m. weeping, 
tears 

flSrfins, -entis [fldred^, adj. bloon.- 
ing, flourishing F, prosperous, 
eminent 

flOreS, 2,-ui [^as], bloom, flourish F, 
prosper, be eminent 
flSrSscS, 3, defective [incept, of 
floreo]^ bloom, flourish (cp. flo- 
rescence!) 

flSs, flOris, m, blossom, bloom, 
flower F. {cp. floral!) 
fiuctus, -fls [ftudy flow], m. flood, 
wave. {cp. fluctuate!) 


flumen, -inis [ftuo], n. flow, stream, 
river, fluency 

focus, -i, m. fireplace, hearth 
(focus!) 

foederatus, -a, -um [foederd ( 2 . foe- 

dus)], leagued together, confeder- 
ated!, allied 

1. foedus, -a, -um, foul, ugly, 
shameful, horrible, dreadful 

2 . foedus, -eris, n. [fido], league, 
alliance, agreement, treaty 

fSns, fontis, 7n. spring, fountain F, 
well, source, (font!) 
foras [acc. pinr. ofoldfora—forisy 
door], adv. out of doors, forth, 
out. {cp. foreign F) 
fore, see sum 

for§nsis, -e [forum]., of the market 
or forum, public, forensic!, 
foris [abl. plur.., see /ores], adv. out 
of doors {place vd/ere), without, 
abroad, {cp. forest F, forfeit F) 
fOrma, -ae,/^ form F, figure, image, 
model, plan, beauty 
Formiae, -arum, /. plur. a town in 
southern Latium 

Formianus, -a, -um [Formiae], of 
Formim, Subs/, n. an estate at 
Formim 

formido, -inis,/.' fear, dread, terror 
formidolSsus, -a, -um [/ormKfo],ter. 

rible, dreadful, {cp. formidable F) 
fors, abl. forte [fero], f. chance. 
Abl. as adv. by chance, per- 
chance, perhaps, {cp. fortuitous!) 
forsitan [fors sit an], adi>. perhaps, 
perchance 

fortasse [forte], adv. perhaps, per- 
chance 

forte, see fors 
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fortis, -e, stout, active, courageous, 
brave, (fort F, forte F, forte It) 
fortiter [/orft's], adv, manfully, 
sturdily, bravely 

fortitude, -inis {fortis\f. firmness, 
manliness, bravery, fortitude F 
fortuna, -ae [/ors], f, chance, for- 
tune F, position, situation, lot, 
good fortune or misfortune ; pltir. 
property ; personif. as a goddess^ 
Fortune 

fortunatus, -a, -um {fortund^ make 
prosperous], fortunatef, happy 
forum, -i [cp.foras]^Ji. market place, 
forumf, esp. the Forum at Ro?ne\ 
Introd. § 48 

Forum Aurglium [/orum], //. a 
market town on the Via Aurelia 
in Etruria 

fragilitas, -atis {fragilis, easily 
broken], f. weakness, fragility F, 
frailty F 

frangO, 3, frggi, fractum, break, 
break in pieces, crush, weaken, 
subdue, overcome, wear out. {cp, 
fracture F, fraction F, fragile F) 
frater, fratris, m. brother; also 
cousin {on father's side), {cp. 
frater naif, fraternity F) 
fraudatio, -6nis [frauddy cheat],/ 
cheating, deceit, fraud F 
frequgns, -entis [cp. farcioy stuff], 
adj. packed, crowded, frequentedf, 
in large numbers, numerous, re- 
peated, often, frequentf 
frequenter [frequens], adv. in {or 
by) large numbers, numerously 
frequentia, -ae [frequens],/. numer- 
ous attendance assembly, multi- 
tude, crowd, (frequency t) 


frequents, i, -avf, -atum [frequens], 

throng, assemble (/AV///J-.) in crowds, 
fill (a place) with a throng, people, 
(frequentf) 

fretus, -a, -um [cp. firmus], leaning 
or depending upon, relying on, 
trusting 

frigus, -oris, n. cold. {cp. frigidf) 
frons, frontis, f. forehead, brow, 
front F. (frontier F) 
fructus, -us [fruof], m. enjoyment, 
fruit F, crops, return, reward, 
profit, income, benefit, advantage. 
{cp. fructify F) 

frumentarius, -a, -um [frumentum^ 
grain], of grain or wheat; res 
frumentaria, grain supply, grain, 
provisions 

fruor, 3, fructus sum, enjoy, have 
the use of, delight in 
frustra [fraus], adv. in vain, to no 
purpose, {cp. frustratef) 

(frux), frugis [cp. /rt/or], f. fruit, 
produce ; usually plur. crop, 
grain, {cp. frugalf) 
fuga, -ae [cp. fugid\ f. flight, 
(fugue F) 

fugio, 3, fugi, flee, flee from, run 
away, escape, shun 
fugitivus, -a, -um [fugid~\, running 
away, fugitive F. Subst. 7 fi. run- 
away slave 

fulgeo, 2, fulsi [cp. flagro], flash, 
glitter, gleam, shine, be conspicu- 
ous. {cp. effulgentf) 
fulmen, -inis [fulgeo'], n. lightning, 
thunderbolt, {cp. fulminatef) 
Fulvius, -i, m. a gentile name; v. 
Flaccus; M. Fulvius Nobilior., 
109 15, 111 28 
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ftindamentum, -i [ i .fmdd^, n. foun- 
dation. {cp. fundamental t) 

1. f undo, 1, -avi, -atum [/undws, 
bottom], found F, establish 

2. fundO, 3, fudi, fusum, pour, 
shed, scatter, rout, vanquish, {cp. 
foundry F, confound F, con- 
fusef) 

funestus, -a, -um [fumSf funeral], 
deadly, fatal, destructive 
fungor, 3, functus sum, perform, 
discharge, fulfill, {cp. function F, 
defunctf) 

funis, -is, m. rope, cord, cable. 
{cp. funicularf) 

furiOsus, -a, -um [/wr/a, rage, 
fury F], full of madness, raving, 
insane, furious F 

Fdrius, -i, w. a gentile name ; 
P. Furius^ 42 1 ; L. Furitis 
Philus^ 106 3 ; v. Crassipes 
furO, 3, (-ui), rage, rave, be mad, or 
furious 

furor, -Oris [/«ro], m. rage, fury, 
madness, passion, (furore It) 
furtim [/wrft/zn], aih>. by stealth, 
furtively F 

furtum, -i SJur {ferd\ thief], n. 

theft, robbery 
fustis, -is, m. cudgel, club 

Gabiuius, -i, m. a gentile name; 
P. Gabiniiis Chnber., 37 23 ; 
A. Gabinius (lex Gabinia), 88 27; 
P. Gabinius., 103 4. As adj. -us, 
-a, -um, Gabinian, of Gabinius 
Gaius, -i, ni. a prienomen ; abbr. C. 

{old fortn of G.) 

Gallia, -ae [Gallus],/. Gaul 
Gallicanus, -a, -um [Gallia], Gallic 


Gallicus, -a, -um [Gallia], Gallic, of 
Gaul 

Gallus, -a, -um, Gallic, of Gaul. 
Subst. m. a Gaul 

ganeO, -Onis [ganeay eating-house], 
m. glutton, -spendthrift, profligate 
gaudeo, 2, gavisus sum [cp. gau- 
dium], rejoice F, be glad 
gaudium, -i, n. joy F, gladness, en- 
joyment, delight 

gaza, -ae [Persian], f treasure, 
wealth 

gelidus, -a, -um [geluy frost], cold, 
icy. (gelidf, cp. congeal F) 
gemitus, -us [gemdy moan], sigh, 
groan, lamentation 
gemma, -ae,/] bud, gemf, jewel 
gemmeus, -a, -um [gemma], of a 
jewel, set with gems 
gener, -eri, m. son-in-law 
generatim [^enus], adv. by classes 
or races, in general, generally 
gOns, gentis [cp. gigndy beget], f 
family, clan, tribe, race, nation. 
{cp. gentile F, gentle F) 
genus, -eris [cp. gens], n. birth, de- 
scent, family, house, race, class, 
sort, kind, type, nature, manner. 
{cp. general F, generous F) 
gerO, 3 , gessi, gestum, bear, carry, 
conduct, carry on, wage, accom- 
plish, do ; res gestae, achieve- 
ments, exploits, history, {cpds, as 
digest!) 

gestiS, 4, -ivi [gestus {gerd), bear- 
ing, gesture!], be eager or de- 
lighted, desire, {cp. gesticulate!) 
GlabriQ, -dnis, m. a cognomen ; 
Manitis Acilius Glabrio, 78 12, 
68 28 
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gladiator, -Oris [gladius], m. gladi- 
ator f, cutthroat 

gladiatOrius, -a, -um [gladiator], of 

gladiators, gladiatorialf 
gladius, -i [Celtic], 7n. sword 
Glaucia, -ae, in, a cognomen ; C, Ser^ 
vilius Glaucia, 4 21 
glOria, -ae, f, glory F, fame, ambi- 
tion 

gloriOse [gldriosus (gloria)], adv, 
gloriouslyt 

Gnaeus, -i, m, a praenomen ; abbr. 

Cn. 

gnavus, -a, -um, busy, diligent, 
industrious * 

GorgO, -onis, f. Gorgon, a name 
given esp. to Medusa (who turned 
anyone she looked upon to stone), 
but also to her two sisters 
Gracchus, -i, m. a cognomen; Ti- 
ber i its Sempronius Gracchus, 
3 20, 52 31, 144 15; his brother 
Gains, 4 17, 62 32 

gradus, -us, m. step, pace, grade F, 
degree F. (cp, gradualf, gradu- 
atef) 

Graecia, -ae [Graeci/s], / Greecef ; 

Greek Italy (Magna Graecia) 
Graeculus, -a, -um [Graecus, dim.], 
Greek (contemptuous). Subst. in. 
Greekling 

Graecus, -a,-um, Greekf. Subst. m. 
a Greek ; n.plur. Greek writings, 
Greek 

gramineus, -a, -um [gramerij grass], 
of grass, of bamboo 
grandis, -e, large, great, grown up. 
(grand F) 

gratia, -ae [grains],/, favor, esteem, 
popularity, good will, gratitude; 


with habere, feel grateful ; gratias 
agere, give thanks ; gratia, for 
the sake of, because of. (grace F, 
gratisf) 

gratiosus, -a, -um [gratia], in fa- 
vor, popular, agreeable, obliging, 
(gracious F) 

Grattius, -i, in. the accuser of 
Archias, 10210 

gratuitO [grdtuitus, voluntary], adv. 

without pay, gratuitously!, gratis 
gratulatid, -6nis [grdtulor], f. re- 
joicing, congratulation!, thanks- 
giving 

gratulor, i, -atus sum [gratus], 
congratulate!, rejoice 
gratus, -a, -um, pleasing, accept- 
able, dear, grateful!, (cp. grati- 
tude!, gratuity!) 

gravis, -e, heavy, weighty, impor- 
tant, serious, severe, grave F, dis- 
astrous, grievous F, sober, stable 
in character, worthy, dignified 
gravitas, -atis [^raws], f. weight, 
importance, gravity!, dignity 
graviter [gravis], adv. weightily, 
strongly, seriously, severely, griev- 
ously F 

grav5, I, -avi, -a turn [gravis], make 
heavy, burden ; as dep. regard 
as a burden, be reluctant, object, 
(grieve F, cp. aggravate!) 
grex, gregis, in. herd, drove, flock, 
horde, crowd, (cp. gregarious!, 
egregious!) 

gubernatid, -dnis [guhernd],/ steer- 
ing, control, government F. (cp. 
gubernatorial!) 

gubernd, i, -avi, -atum [Greek], 
steer, navigate, control, govern F 
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gusto, I , -fivi, -atum r^yi/sfas, taste], 
taste, enjoy. {cp. disgust F, 
gusto It) 

gymnasium, -i \Greek\ n, place of 
exercise, gymnasiumf {in a Greek 
city) 

habeO, 2, -ui, -itum, have, hold, 
keep, consider, regard, render, 
involve, deliver {a speech)'^ in cer- 
tain phrases^ be, find oneself ; 
gratias habere, be grateful 
habitO, I, -avi, -a turn \^freq. of 
habeo]^ dwell, reside, stay, live, 
inhabit F. (habitatf, habitation F) 
habitus, -us [/lab^o], 7n. condi- 
tion, quality, appearance, aspect, 
(habit F) 

haereO, 2, haesi, stick, cling, be 
caught, {cp, adheref, coheref) 
haesitO, i, -avi, -atum [^freq, of 
/iaereo], hesitate f, be at a loss 
Hannibal, -alis, m. the great Car- 
thaginian general, 63 5 
haruspex, -icis, in. soothsayer 
hasta, -ae,/ staff, rod, pole, spear 
baud, adv. not, by no means, not 
at all {ivith a sini^le word) 
hauriO, 4, hausi, haustum, draw 
out or up {of fluids), drain, drink 
up, drink in, derive, (exhaiistf) 
hebOscO, 3, defective \incept. of 
hehed], grow blunt or dull 
Heius, -i, m. a gentile name ; 
C Heius, 131 1 

Henna, -ae, f a high-perched city 
in central Sicily 

HennSnsis, -e [Henna], of or be- 
longing to Henna. Subst. phir. 
m. the people of Henna 


HOraclOa, -ae {and -ia, -iae), f a 

Greek city in southern Italy 
Heracliensis, -e [Heractia], of Hera- 
clea. Subst. piu>\ in. the people 
of Heraclea 

Hercules, -is, in. a (^rcek hero ; 
hercules, me hercule, and meher- 
cule (= ita me Hercules iuvet, so 
help me Hercules !), by Hercules ! 
verily 

h6r6ditas, - 4 tis [heres, heir], f. in 
heritance F. (heredity F) 
heri [a locative form], adv. yester- 
day 

hesternus, -a, -um [heri], of yester- 
day, yesterday’s 

hibernS, i, -avi, -atum [hibernus], 
winter, pass the winter, (hiber- 
natef) 

hibernus, -a, -um [hiems], of winter. 
Subst. p!ur. 11 . {sc. castra) winter 
quarters 

hie, haec, hoc [c for -ce, demonstr. 
end.], demonstr. pron. of the ist 
person, this, he, she, it, the follow- 
ing, the latter or the former. End. 
-ce may be added in such forms 
as huiusce, hisce. In quests. 
hicine, haecine, etc. 
hie [/f/c], adv. of place where, here, 
upon this, hereupon, under these 
circumstances 

hiemo, i, -^vi, -atum [A/e/ns], spend 
the winter, winter 
hiems, hiemis,/! winter, storm 
Hier6, -Onis, in. Hicro II, king 
of Syracuse, 148 18 
hinc [/ife], adv. of place whence, 
hence, from this place, from this side 
HispSnia, -ae [Hispanus], f. Spain 
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flispanignsis, -e IHispanid], Span- 
ish, of or in Spain 
Hispanus, -a» -um, Spanish. 

pinr. m. the Spaniards 
hodie [^d(c) d/e], odif. today 
hodiernus, -a^ -um [//od/e], of to- 
day, today’s 

Homerus, -i, m. Horner, i/te poei, 

107 18, 110 6 

homo, “inis \cp. humus']^ c, man, 
human being, fellow, (homage F ; 
see humanus) 

honestas, -atis [honestus]^ f. honor, 
repute, honesty F 

honestg [Aones^as], adv, honorably, 
properly, becomingly, decently 
honesto, i, -avi, -atum [honestus], 
do honor to, honor, grace 
honestus, -a, -um [Aonds], honor- 
able, honored, worthy, noble, 
(honest F) 

honOrifieg [honori-ficus (bonds, facto)], 
adv. with honor or respect 
honos (honor), -oris, m. honor F, 
respect, esteem, distinction, public 
office ; person if, as a god, Honor 
hdra, -ae S^Greek],/. hour F 
horribilis, -e \horred, shudder], ter- 
rible, dreadful, horrible F 
nortatus, -us [hortor], m. encour- 
agement, exhortation, advice 
Hortensius, -i, w. a gentile name ; 
Q. Hortensius Horialus, the or- 
ator, 88 13, 101 21 

hortor, i, -atus sum, urge, encour- 
age, exhort I . (cp. hortatory f) 
hortus, -i, ^//.garden, (horticulturef) 
hospes, “itis \cp. hostis], m. (and f) 
stranger, guest, host F, guest- 
friend. (cp. hospitable F) 
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hospitalis, -e [Aos/jea], hospitable. 

(cp. hospitality F, hospital F) 
hospitium, -i [Aospes], n. guest- 
friendship, friendship, hospitality, 
(hospice F) 

hostilis, -e [hostis], of an enemy, 
hostilef, unfriendly 
hostis, “is [cp. hospes], c. (stranger), 
enemy (public or national). 
(host F = army) 

HS [ ~ US, duo semis] , see sestertius 
hue [A/c], achf. of place whither, 
hither, to this place, to this, so 
far 

humanitas, -atis [humanus], f hu- 
man nature, humanity F, kind- 
ness, kindliness, sympathy, cour- 
tesy, refinement, cultivation 
humanus, -a, -um [homo], of men, 
human F, humane F, kind, gentle, 
cultured, refined 

humilis, -e [humus], low, common, 
humble F, base. (cp. humility F, 
humiliate t) 

humus, “i, f ground, earth ; toca- 
tive humi, on the ground, (cp. 
exhume F) 

hydria, -ae [(7^/?^^’],/^ water jar, urn 

lacchus, “i, 7n. a Greek god, Dionysus 
(Bacchus) 

iaced, 2 , -ui, lie, lie prostrate, be 
helpless, (cp. adjacentf) 
iacio, 3, igei, iactum [cp. iaced], 
throw, fling, cast, hurl, Isy (founda- 
iiofts), utter, (cp. cpds., as injectf, 
rejectf) 

iacto, I, -avi, -^t\xm[ freq. of iacio], 
toss about, brandish, speak, boast, 
vaunt; se iactare, make oneself 
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conspicuous, show off. (jet F, 
jetty F, jettison F) 
iactura, -ae [iacid]^/. throwing away 
or overboard, loss, expense 
iactus, -us [wcw], m, throwing, 
casting ; tised of lightning 
I&l^sus, -i, m, a hero of Rhodes, 
157 3 

iam, adv. now, already, soon, im- 
mediately, moreover; with diu, 
dudum, pridem, long since, long 
ago; iam ver5, moreover; non 
iam, no longer 

Ifinuarius, -a, -um [/d/iiza], of 
January! 

ibi [is], adv. there, in that place, 
thereupon 

id-circ5 \cp. circa\ adv. for that 
(this) reason, therefore 
idem, eadem, idem [is, -dem {cp, de)], 
demonstr. profi. the same ; often 
likewise, also. {cp. identical F) 
id-eO, adv. for that reason, there- 
fore 

Idib. = Idibus ; see idus 
ididta, -ae \Greek\ m. layman, ig- 
noramus, idiot F 

idOneus, -a, -um, fit, suitable, proper, 
capable, trustworthy 
Idus, -UMm^fplur. the Ides of the 
mouthy — rgth of March., May, 
July, October, ijth of the other 
months 

igitur, conj. therefore, then, accord- 
ingly, well then, now 
i-gn&rus, -a, -um [in-, gndrus, know- 
ing], not knowing, ignorant, un- 
aware 

ign&via, -ae [^-^iTidfin/s, idle],/ idle- 
ness, cowardice, listlessness 


ignis, -is, m. fire, (igneousf, ignitef) 
ignOminia, -ae [in-, {g)ndmen], f dis- 
grace, shame, dishonor, igno- 
miny F 

igndratid, -6nis [igndro\,f. want of 
knowledge, ignorance 
igndrd, i, -avi, -atum \i-gmrus 
have no knowledge of, be ignorant 
(F) of, be unaware of, misunder- 
stand. (ignore F, ignorance F) 
i-gn6sc5, 3 , -gn5vi, -gnOtum [in 
{prep.), (p)ndscd] , overlook, pardon, 
forgive 

i-gn6tus, -a, -um [in-, {g)ndtus], un- 
known, strange. Subst. plur, m. 
strangers 

Ilias, -ados [liiutn],f. the Iliad of 
Hoftter 

Ilium, -i, n. Troy, a city in iiorth 
western Asia Minor 
ille, ilia, illud, de7nonstr, pron. 
of the jd person, that, yonder, 
that one, he, she, it, the famous 
{or Great), the former {or latter) 
illinc [i7/e], adv. thence, from that 
place or side, on that side 
illuc [i7fe], adv. thither 
illyricus, -a, -um [Illyrn {in Dal- 
matia, etc.)'], of the Illyrians, 
Illyrian 

image, -inis [cp. imiYor], f copy, 
likeness, reflection, imagef, mask, 
bust, statue, {cp. imaginary!, im- 
agination F) 

imbScillitds, -fitis [mbScittus^ weak], 
/ weakness, helplessness, (im- 
becility F) 

imberbis, -e [ii^, barba, beard], 
beardless 

imitator, -dris [inw7or], m. imitator! 
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Imitor, I, -fitus sum \cp. imago], 
imitatef, copy 

immSnis, -e, immense, vast, great, 
monstrous, inhuman, savage 
immanitas, -fitis [immanis], f. mon- 
strousness, enormity, ferocity 
im-maturu8, -a, -urn \maturus], 
unripe, untimely, premature, im- 
maturef 

im-mineO, 2, defective {cp. minae, 
threats], overhang, impend, men- 
ace, be imminentf 
im-minuO, 3, -ui, -utum, lessen, 
weaken, diminish, impair 
im-mitt6, 3, -misi, -missum, send 
in or against, admit, let in, let 
loose 

immd, adv. no indeed, on the con- 
trary, yes indeed {but adding a 
correction ') ; with ver 5 , nay even, 
nay rather 

im-mortalis, -e, immortal f, undy- 
ing, imperishable, (immortelle F) 
immortaiitas, -atis [im-mortalis],/, 
immortalityt 
imp. = imperator 

impediO, 4, -ivi, -itum [cp. com- 
pedeSf fetters], fetter, entangle, 
hinder, make difficult, impedef, 
prevent 

im-pell6, 3, -puli, -pulsum, strike, 
urge on, impelf, incite, persuade, 
(impulsef) 

im-pended, 2, defective, overhang, 
threaten, impendf, be imminent 
or at hand 

im-pendd, 3, -di, -pdnsum, weigh 
out, lay out, expend 
imperator, -Oris [/Vn-perd], m, com- 
mander in chief, general in com- 
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mand; also epithet of Jupiter, 
(emperor F') 

imperdtOrius, -a, -um [imperator], 
of a general 

im-peritus, -a, -um, inexperienced, 
unskilled, ignorant 
imperium, -i [imperd], n. command, 
order, exaction, military authority, 
supreme command, power, do- 
minion, empire F. {cp. imperial F) 
im-perO, i, -avi, -atum [pord, pre- 
pare], command, order, requisi- 
tion, demand, rule, govern 
im-pertiO, 4, -ivi, -itum [partid 
{pars)], share with, grant, confer, 
(impart F) 

im-petrO, i, -avi, -atum [patrdy 
bring about], gain one’s request 
or end, accomplish, obtain, secure 
impetus, -us [petd], m. attack, as- 
sault, impulse, violence, vehe- 
mence. (impetusf, impetuous F) 
im-pius, -a, -um, undutiful, disloyal, 
unpatriotic, wicked, impiousf 
im-plic 5 , 1 , -dvi (-ui), -fitum (-itum), 
enfold, entangle, bind up with, 
involve, implicatef. (implicitf) 
im-plOrO, i , -dvi, -dtum [/»/drd, wail], 
beseech, imploref, entreat 
importunus, -a, -um [cp. opportu- 
nus {portus)], unfit, grievous, 
dangerous, cruel, savage, {cp. im- 
portunate f) 

im-potdns, -entis, adj. powerless, 
impotent F", uncontrolled, violent 
imprimis = in primis, among the 
first, chiefly, particularly 
improbitds, -dtis [imrprobus], f 
wickedness, depravity, shameless- 
ness 
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im-probO, i, -avi, -atum, disap- 
prove, censure, reject 
im-probu8, -a, -um, bad, wicked, 
abandoned, base, vile, shameless 
im-prQvisus, -a, -um, unforeseen, 
unexpected 

im-pub6s, -eris, adj, not grown up, 
youthful, under age 
im-pudens, -entis, adj. shameless, 
impudcntf 

impudenter {imrpudlnf^^adv. shame- 
lessly, impuclentlyf 
impudentia, -ae [im-pudens~\, /. 

shamelessness, impudcncef 
im-pudicus, -a, -um, shameless, 
immodest, impudent 
im-punitus, -a, -um, unpunished, 
unrestrained 

im-purus, -a, -um, unclean, im- 
puref, vile 

1. prep, (i) with acc. into, unto, 
onto, to, upon, towards, against, 
till, in reference to, concerning, 
for, according to, among; in dies, 
from day to day ; (2) with abl. 
in, within, on, at, upon, among, 
over, in the case of 

2. in-, neg. prefix, un-, in-, etc. 
in-ambul5, i, defective, walk up and 

down, pace to and fro 
inanis, -e, empty, groundless, vain, 
empty-handed, (inanef) 
in-auditus, -a, -um, unheard-of, 
strange, incredible 
in-auratus, -a, -um [in-aurd], gilded 
incendium, -i fncendd], n. burning, 
fire, conflagration, (incendiaryf) 
incendb, 3, -di, -census [cp. candedy 
shine], set fire to, burn, kindle, 
inflame, incite, [cp. incense F) 


inegnsio, -onis [incendo], f. a setting 
on fire, burning 

inceptum, -i [in~cipio], n. attempt, 
undertaking 

in-certus, -a, -um, uncertain, doubt- 
ful 

in-c\d6, 3, -cidi \cado], fall into or 
upon, incur, become involved in. 
{cp. incident F, incidental F) 
in-cido, 3, -cidi, -cisum \caedo], cut 
into, cut, inscribe, {cp. incisivef) 
in-cipio, 3, -cepi {but coepi is pre- 
ferred), -ceptum \capid'\, take hold 
of, begin {always iiitrans. in Cic.). 
{cp. inception t, inceptive F) 
incitamentum, -i [in-citOy urge on], 
n. incentive, incitement F, induce- 
ment 

in-clin6, i, -avi, -atum [old clindy 
bend], bend, incline F 
in-cludo, 3,-clusi,-clusum [claudd]. 
shut in or up, inclose F. (includcf. 
cp. inclusivef) 

incoho, I, -avi, -atum, begin, coni' 
mence. {cp. inchoatef) 
incola, -ae \colo], c. inhabitant, resi- 
dent 

in-colo, 3, -colui, dwell in, inhabit 
incolumis, -e \cp. calamitds\, un- 
harmed, uninjured, safe, whole 
incolumitas, -atis [incolumis], /. 
safety 

incommode [in-commodus), adv. in- 
conveniently, uncomfortably 
in-commodus, -a, -um, inconven- 
ient, troublesome. Subst. n. in- 
convenience, misfortune, disaster. 
{cp. incommode, 7 >erb, F) 
incorruptS [in-corruptus], adv. un 
corruptedly, justly, impartially 
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in-cr6dibilis, -e, past belief, incredi- 
blef, unheard-of, extraordinary 
in-crepo, i ,-ui, -itum, rattle, sound, 
resound, make a noise 
in-cumbo, 3, -cubui, -cubitum [old 
cumboy lie], lean upon, lay to, ap- 
ply or devote oneself to. (in- 
eumbentf) 

in-cunabula, -orum [eSnae, cradle], 
n. plur, cradle, birthplace, (in- 
cunabulaf — early printed hooks) 
in-de [/s], adv, thence, from that 
place or time or point, there- 
upon 

in~deranatus, -a, -um [damnaius\ 
uncondemned, untried 
index, -icis [in- died], c. one who 
points out, informer, witness, 
(indexf) 

indicium, -i [m-d/cd], n. notice, in- 
formation, testimony, evidence 
in-dico, i, -avi, -atum [diedy sol- 
emnly proclaim], point out, indi- 
catef, show, reveal, betray, inform 
against, accuse, {cp. indicative F, 
indicator!) 

in-died, 3, -dixi, -dictum, proclaim, 
declare, ^^p. indict F, indite F) 
indigne [in-dignus\, rrr/r/. unworthily, 
shamefully 

indignitas, -atis [in-dignus], f. un- 
worthiness, baseness, indignity! 
in-dignus, -a, -um, unworthy, un- 
deserving, shameful, outrageous. 
{cp. indignant!, indignation!) 
in-duc6, 3, -duxi, -ductum, lead or 
bring in, introduce, induce!, per- 
suade ; animum inducere, bring 
oneself, resolve, (induct!, induc- 
tion!) 


industria, -ae [industrius']^ f. indus- 
try!, diligence, enterprise ; with 
de, on purpose 

industrius, -a, -um [indu ~ in, struOy 

pile], industrious!, diligent, active 
in-eo, 4, -ii, -itum, go into, enter, 
enter upon, begin 

in-ers, -ertis [in-y ars], adj. in- 
competent, inactive, lazy, idle, 
(inert!) 

inertia, -ae [iners]^f. idleness, sloth, 
inertia!, neglect, remissness 
infamis, -e [in-, famd]^ disreputable, 
notorious, infamous! 
in-fero, -ferre, intuli, inlatum, 
bring in or upon or against, wage 
against, (infer!, inference!) 
inferus, -a, -um [fw/rd, below], be- 
low, beneath, lower. Subst. plur. 
ni. the dead, the lower world. 
Snperl, infimus, -a, -um, lowest, 
last, meanest, basest, (inferior!) 
infestus, -a, -um, hostile, dangerous, 
endangered, infested! 
infimus, -a, -um, see inferus 
in-finitus, -a, -um [finidy limit], 
unlimited, boundless, infinite!. 
{cp. infinitive!) 

infirmd, i, -avi, -atum [m-firmus]y 

weaken, invalidate, refute, dis- 
prove 

in-firmus, -a, -um, not strong, 
weak, feeble, infirm! 
infitiator, -oris [mfitiof\y in. one 
who denies or repudiates a debt, 
bad debtor 

infitior, i , -atus sum [mfitms (acc.) 

{fateor), denial], deny, contradict 
in-flammo, i , -avi, -atum, set on fire, 
kindle, burn, inflame F, arouse 
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SO 

I, -^vi, -Stum, blow into, in> 

flatef, inspire 

in-f5rm6, i, -Svi, -Stum, shape, 
mold, conceive, instruct, inform F 
infula, -ae, f. fillet, woolen band 
{worn on forehead') 
ingeniOsus, -a,-um intel- 

lectual, clever, able, (ingeniousf) 
ingenium \cp. old gend = gignd^ be- 
get], n. inborn quality, nature, 
ability, talent, genius, intellect, 
(engine F, engineer F) 
inggns, -entis, adj. enormous, im- 
mense, vast, huge 

ingenuus, -a, -um \cp, old gend - 
gigno, beget], native, free-born, 
(ingenuousf) 

in-grStus, -a, -um, ungrateful, un- 
acceptable. {old ingratef ; cp, in- 
gratitudef) 

in-gravgscO, 3, defective^ grow 
heavy or worse or more serious, 
increase, be more absorbing 
in-gredior, 3,-gre8SUs sum [gradiof]^ 
step in or on, enter, advance, com- 
mence. (ingressf, ingredientf) 
in-hiO, I, -Svi, -Stum, open the 
mouth at or for, gape at 
in-htlmSnu8, -a, -um, inhumanf, 
cruel, savage, brutal 
in-iciO, 3, -ieci, -iectum [wcw], 
throw in or on, bring into or upon, 
inspire in, cause, (injectf) 
inimicitia, -ae [in-/mfa/s], f. un- 
friendliness, hostility, enmity 
in-imicu8, -a, -um [flmfci/s], un- 
friendly, hostile. Subst. m. per- 
sonal enemy F. {cp. inimicalf) 
iniquitSs, -Stis [iw-Fgui/s],yi unfair- 
ness, injustice, (iniquity F) 


in-iquus, -a, -um [ae^us], unjust, 
unfair, adverse, unfavorable 
initiS, I, -avi, -Stum [initium'], in- 
itiate f, consecrate 

initium, -i [zn-eo], n, beginning, 
commencement, {cp. initial f) 
iniiiria, -ae [in-iurius (zzzs)], /. 
injustice, injuryf, insult; abl. 
unjustly 

iniuriOsg [miUridsus (inzz/rza)], adv. 
unjustly, wrongfully, {cp. injuri- 
ously F) 

in-iussu, abl. [lu&go], 7 n. without 
orders or the command 
in-iustus, -a, -um, uiijust. {cp. in- 
justice F) 

inlecebra, -ae \in-licio {lacid)^ entice], 
f. enticement, allurement, charm 
in-ligO, I, -avi, -Stum, bind on, 
fasten, attach 

in-lustris, -e [cp. lucedy shine], shin- 
ing, clear, bright, brilliant, dis- 
tinguished, famous, illustrious!, 
remarkable 

inlustrO, i, -avi, -Stum [cp. in- 
lustris]y light up, illuminate, make 
clear, reveal, celebrate, glorify, 
(illustrate!) 

in-nStus, -a, -um [nascor], inborn, 
natural, innate! 

in-nocgns, -entis, adj. blameless, 
innocent F, guiltless 
innocentia, -ae [in-nocens]^ f. inno- 
cence F, uprightness, honesty 
in-numerSbilis, -e, countless, in- 
numerable! 

inopia, -ae [in-ops, without re- 
sources], f. want, need, lack 
scarcity 

inquam, verby defectivcy say 



INFLO-INSTRUMENTUM 


ln-quir6, 3, -quisivi, -quisitum 

[quaerd'\^ seek after, search into, 
investigate, (inquire F) 
in-rSp6, 3, -rfipsi, creep in, steal or 
slip into 

in-r^tiO, 4, -ivi, -itum \^retid (refe, 

net)], ensnare, entrap 
inrupti5, -Onis [inrrumpd'\, f. a 
breaking in, invasion, inroad, 
(irruption t) 

insania, -ae [in-sanusy unsound, 
insanef], /. madness, frenzy, in- 
sanity! 

insanio, 4, -ivi, -itum [Jn-sanus'], 

be senseless or wild or insane, 
rave 

in-scrib5, 3, -scripsi, -scriptum, 
write on, inscribef. (inscription!) 
In-sepultus, -a, -um [sepelioy bury], 
unburied 

in-servi6, 4, -ivi, -itum, be sub- 
missive or devoted to, attend to, 
take care of 

in-sideO, 2, -s6di [sedeo], sit upon, 
settle upon, be fixed 
m8idiae,-arum \inrsideo]yf.plur. am- 
bush, ambuscade, plot, treachery 
insidiator, -Oris [insidior], m. one 
who lies in wait, plotter, bandit 
insidior, i,-atus sum \Jnsidiae], lie 
in wait for, plot against 
insidiCsus, -a, -um [fns/d/ae], cun- 
ning, treacherous, dangerous, in- 
sidious! 

in-sidd, 3, -sSdi, -sessus, settle on, 
become fixed, adhere to 
insigne, -is Imsignisl, n. mark, sign, 
token, badge, (insignia!, ensign F) 
insignis, -e [sipnum], marked, re- 
markable, signal, eminent, noted 


SI 

in-simul5, i, ^vi, -atum, charge, 

blame, accuse 

in-sisto, 3, -stiti, stand upon, pur- 
sue, insist! 

in-situs, -a, -um [Fn-serd], im- 
planted, fixed 

in-sol6ns, -entis [so/ed], adj. un- 
usual, excessive, arrogant, inso- 
lent! 

insolenter [m-solens], adv. immoder- 
ately, insolently!, arrogantly 
insolentia, [fn-solins], f. want 
of moderation, arrogance, inso- 
lence! 

in-solitus, -a, -um, unusual, un- 
wonted, unaccustomed 
inspects, i, -^vi, -atum {freq. of 
in-spicio], usually only in pres, 
pup., look at or on, view, observe 
in-sp6rans, -antis [sperd], adj. not 
hoping or expecting 
in-sp6ratus, -a, -um [s/>erd], un- 
hoped for, unexpected 
in-spicid, 3, -spexi, -spectum \old 
specidy see], look at or into or 
upon, inspect! 

in-stitud, 3, -stitui, -stitfitum 
[statuo], set up or in place, estab- 
lish, institute!, begin, resolve, de- 
termine, instruct, train, {cp. insti- 
tution F) 

instittitum, -i [FnsF/Fi/d], n. under- 
taking, practice, custom, institu- 
tion. (institute!, noun) 
in-std, I, -stiti, -staturus, ap- 
proach, be at hand, press, threaten, 
insist, {cp. instant F, instance F) 
instrumentum, -i [in-strud], n. im- 
plement, tool, instrument F, outfit, 
equipment, supply, means 
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in-stru6, 3, -struxi, -^tructum, 

build, set in order, draw up, make 
ready, fit out, equip, (instructf) 
insula, -ae, f. island ; as proper 
na 7 }ie^ a quarter of Syracuse. 
{cp. insularf, insulatef, isle F) 
in-sum, inesse, infui, infuturus, 
be in, be present or inherent in 
integer, -gra, -grum \cp, tango'], 
untouched, unbroken, unimpaired, 
uninjured, vigorous, fresh, new, 
blameless, honest, upright, (in- 
tegerf) 

integrg [integer], adv. irreproach- 
ably, honestly 

integritas, -atis [integer], f blame- 
lessness, integrityt, uprightness 
intelleggns, -entis [intellegd], dis- 
cerning, appreciative, intelligentf 
intellego, 3, -Igxi, -Igctum [mfer, 
legdy gather], gather, come to 
know, see, perceive, understand, 
appreciate, observe, comprehend, 
(intellectf) 

in-tempestus, -a, -um [oUtempestusy 
timely], unseasonable ; ndf/i nox, 
the dead of night 

in-tendO, 3,-tendi, -tentus, stretch, 
strain, aim, intend F. {(p. inten- 
tion F, intense F) 

inter [ 1 / 1 ], prtp. with acc. between, 
among, amid, with, during 
inter-eSdO, 3, -cessi, -cessum, come 
or be between, intervene, (inter- 
cedef) 

intercessid, -dnis [inter-cMd], f. in- 
tervention, protest, veto, (inter- 
cessionf) 

inter-cludd, 3, -clusi, -clusum 

[claudd], shut off, cut off, interrupt 


inter-dum, adir sometimes, at times, 
now and then, occasionally 
inter-ea, adv. meanwhile, in the 
meantime 

inter-ed, -ire, -ii, -iturus, go to 

ruin, perish, be lost destroyed 
inter-ficid, 3, -feci, -fectum [facid], 
kill, slay, murder, put to death 
interim [inter^ w], adir meanwhile, 
in the meantime, (interimf) 
inter-imd, 3, -emi, -dmptus [emd, 
take], make or do away with, kill, 
put to death 

interior, -ius [coitipar. of *interus 
{inter}], inner, interiorf, inland 
interitus, -us [interred], m, ruin, 
destruction, death 
intermissid, -dnis [inter-mitto], /. 

interruption, intermissionf 
inter-mitto, 3, -misi, -mis sum, 
leave off, omit, intermitf, leave 
unimproved 

internicid, -dnis [cp. needy kill],/ 
massacre, extermination 
inter-rogd, i, -avi, -atum, ask, 
question, interrogate! 
inter-sum, -esse, -fui, -futurus, 
be between, differ, be present, 
attend, take part; interest, ioi- 
pers. it makes a difference, it 
interests!, concerns, is to one’s 
advantage 

intervallum, -i stake, ram- 

part], n. intermediate space, in 
terval! {of time also), distance 
interventus, -us [inter-venio], ;//. a 
coming in a* between, appearance, 
intervention! 

inter-vertd, 3, verti, -versum, turn 
aside, divert, embezzle 
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intestinus, -a, -um lintus^, internal, 
intestine t 

intimus, -a, -um \superL of inte- 
rior'], inmost, innermost, intimatef 
intra \_cp. inter], prep, with acc. 

within, during 
intrO \cp. intro], adv. within 
intro -duco, 3, -duxi, -ductum, lead 
or bring in, introducef 
introitus, -us [intro, eo], tn. an en- 
tering, entry, entrance, (introitf) 
in-tueor, 2, -tuitus sum, look 
at or upon, contemplate, regard 
[esp. with wonder or admiration). 
{cp. intuition F) 
intus [m], adv. within 
in-ultus, -a, -um [ulciscor, take 
vengeance on], unavenged, un- 
punished 

in-ur5, 3, -ussi, -ustum, burn in, 
brand upon 

in-usitatus, -a, -um, unusual, un- 
common, unwonted 
in-utilis, -e, useless 
in-vado, 3, -vasi, -vasum, go into, 
enter, fall upon, attack, invade f 
in-vehd, 3, -vexi, -vectum, carry in, 
introduce ; pass, be borne into, 
enter, (inveighf) 

in-veni5, 4, -veni, -ventum, come 
upon, meet with, find, find out, 
discover, learn, invcntf 
inventor, -oris [in-venid], /;/. finder, 
discoverer, (inventorf) 
in-vestig 6 , i, -avi, -atum [vestJgd 
{vestigium), track], track or trace 
out, discover, (investigate!) 
in-veterasc 6 , 3 , -avi [incept. (i;ef«s)], 
grow old, become fixed or rooted. 
Up. inveterate!) 


S3 

in-victus, -a, -um, unconquered, 
unconquerable, invincible 
in-vide5, 2, -vidi, -visum, look 
askance at, envy F, grudge, be 
jealous of 

invidia, -ae [/na/dws], f. envy F, ill 
will, odium, unpopularity 
invidiosus, -a, -um [invidia], caus- 
ing envy or hatred or unpopular- 
ity, hated, hateful, invidious! 
invidus, -a, -um [in-video], envious, 
hostile 

in-violatus, -a, -um, uninjured, 
inviolate! 

invisus, -a, -um [in-vided], hated, 
hateful, detested 

invito, I, -avi, -atum, invite F, 
summon, challenge 
invitus, -a, -um, unwilling, against 
one’s will, reluctant 
involucrum, -i [involve], n. wrap- 
ping, cover 

in-volv 6 , 3, -volvi, -volutum, wrap 
up, cover, (involve!, involution!) 
ipse, ipsa, ipsum [fs], depnonstr. 
pron. {intcpisive), self, myself, 
younself, himself, etc . ; often better 
repidered by very, even, just, etc. 
ira, -ae, f anger, wrath, rage, ire F 
iracundia, -ae [irdcundus], f hasty 
temper, irascibility, wrath, anger 
iracundus, -a, -um [ira], irritable, 
wrathful, revengeful, vindictive 
irascor, 3 , iratus sum [zm], be 
angry, {cp. irascible F) 
iratus, -a, -um [irascor], angered, 
angry, (irate!) 

is, ea, id, demonstr.pron. that, this, 
the, he, she, it, they, such 
Issus, -i,/. a seaport in Cilicia 
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iste, ista, istud [15], demonstr. 
pron. of the 2 d perso7i, th&t {imth 
reference to the person addressed)^ 
your, yours, that fellow, the 
defendant 

istic [istey c for -ce, demottstr. eticL\ 
adv. there, where you are 
istim [is/e] = istinc \cp. hinc, illinc], 
adv. from there 

ita [is], adv. thus, so, in this (such 
a) way or manner, to such an 
extent, so very 

Italia, -ae (Italia in poetry\ f 
Italy 

Italicus, -a, -um [Italia]^ of or in 
Italy, Italian, (italicf) 
ita-que, cofij. and so, accordingly, 
therefore 

Item [cp. ita], adv. likewise, also, in 
the same manner, (itemf) 
iter, itineris [i. ed], n. journey, 
march, voyage, way, road, route. 
{cp. itineraryt, itincrantf) 
itemm \iSyC07npar.\ adv, a second 
time, again, {cp. iteratef) 
iubed, 2 , iussi, iussum, bid, order, 
command 

iucunditas, -atis [iucundus],f. pleas- 
antness, agreeableness, delight 
iucundus, -a, -um [iuvoy please], 
pleasant, agreeable, delightful, 
(jocund F) 

iddex, -icis [ius, dfco], c. judge F, 
juror; plur. gentlemen of the 
jury {in address) 

iddicidlis, -e [ii7diciw/n], of a court 
or courts, judicialf 
iddicium, -i [iudex], n. judgment, 
trial, sentence, verdict, opinion, 
court, {cp. prejudice!) 


iudicO, I, -dvi, -dtum [index], judge 
F, decide, form an opinion or esti- 
mate, declare, proclaim, {cp. ad- 
judicate!, judicature!) 
iugulum, -i [iugum, yoke, dim.], n. 
collar bone, throat, neck. {cp. 
jugularf) 

lugpirtha, -ae, m. a king of Numidia, 
92 13 

Julius, -i, m. a gentile name; v. 
Caesar. (July!) 

iung5, 3 , iunxi, iunctum [cp. 
iuguniy yoke], join F, connect, 
unite, {cp. junction!, juncture!, 
joint F) 

Iunius,-a,-um,of June!; ^^^r. liin. 
luppiter, lovis [cp. dies, deus], m. 

Jupiter, Jove, king of the gods 
ids, iuris, n. right, justice, law, 
authority, prerogative, privilege, 
court ; abl. iure, rightfully, justly. 
{cp. jurist F, jurisdiction!) 
ius iurahdum, iuris iurandi [ms, 
iurdy swear], 7t. oath 
iussu, abl. [iuhed], 7n. by order, at 
the command 

iustS [mstas], adv. rightly, justly! 
iustitia, -ae [mstas], f. justice F, 
equity 

iustus, -a, -um [ms], just!, right, 
fair, righteous, proper, complete, 
regular 

iuventus, -utis [iuvenisy young], f. 

youth, the young, {cp, juvenile!) 
iuv 6 , I, iuvi, iutum, help, aid, 
please, {cp. adjutant!) 

K. or Kal. = Kalendae 
Kalendae, -arum [cp. celo, conceal], 
f. plur. the Calends!, first day 
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ss 


of the months moon, 

{cp. calendar F) 

JKarthSgC, -inis, see Carthago 

L. = Lucius, a prcsnomen 
labe-faciO, 3 , -f 6 ci, -factum [/aho, 
/oc/o], cause to totter, shake, ruin 
labefactS, i, -fivi, -atum \^freq. of 
labe-facio], cause to totter, shake, 
weaken, destroy 

lab§s, -is [cp. labdy labor], f. fall, 
ruin, stain, spot, stigma, disgrace 
Labienus, -i, m, a cognomen ; 

T. A Hus Labienus, 172 3, 186 2 
labO, I, -avi, -atum, totter, give 
way, be loosened 

labor, -Oris [cp. labd], m. labor F, 
toil, effort, hardship, distress, 
suffering 

labor, 3 , lapsus sum [cp. labd], 
glide, slip, slide, sink, fall, err. 
(lapsef) 

labOriOsus, -um [labor], labori- 
ous!, toilsome, troublesome, in- 
dustrious 

labors, I , -avi, -Stum [labor], labor F, 
work, toil, strive, be troubled, {cp. 
laboratory!) 

lacerO, i, -avi, -atum [tocer, torn], 
tear, mangle, lacerate!, torture, 
distress 

lacessO, 3 , -ivi, -itum [old lacioy 
entice], challenge, provoke, ex- 
asperate, excite, arouse, assail 
lacrima, -ae [old dacruma], f tear, 
(lachrymose!) 

lactSns, -antis [lactd (toe, milk)], 
ptep. taking milk, suckling 
lacus, -us, m. lake! 

Laeca, -ae, m. a cognomen, 6 18 


laedO, 3 , laesi, laesum, hurt, wound, 
injure, offend, grieve, (lesion F, 
collide!, elide!) 

Laelius, -i, w. a gentile name; 
C. Lcelius Sapiens, 106 2 ; D. Loe- 
Hus, a friend of Pompey, 190 7 
laetitia, -ae [laetus], f. gladness, 
joy, pleasure, delight 
laetor, i, -at us sum [laetus], be 
glad, rejoice, rejoice at {wii/i acc.) 
laetus, -a, -um, glad, joyful, gay, 
giving joy, charming 
lagOna, -ae \^Greek],f flagon, flask, 
bottle {earthoiware usually) 
IfimentatiO, -Onis [lamentor],f. wail- 
ing, weeping, lamentation! 
lamentor, i, -fitus sum [lamentumy 
wailing], n. bewail, lament! 
languidus, -a, -um [langueoy be 
faint], faint, weak, languid!, dull, 
stupid, {cp. languish F) 
lapidatiO, -Onis [lapido {lapis)], f 
a stoning 

lapis, -idis, m. stone, {cp. lapidary!) 
largO [largus, profuse], adv. lavishly, 
generously, liberally 
largior, 4 , -itus sum [tortus], give 
bountifully, lavish, bestow 
largitiO, -Onis [largior], f generosity, 
largess F, bribery 

largitor, -Oris [largior], m. liberal 
giver, spendthrift, prodigal, briber 
latO [toft/s], adv. broadly, widely, 
far 

latebra, -ae [tofeo],/, usually plur., 
hiding-place, retreat 
lateO, 2 ,-ui, lie hidden, escape notice, 
be concealed, (latent!) 

Laterium, -i, n. an estate of Quintus 
Cicero, near Arpinum 
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Latins [Lafims]^ adv. in Latin, in 
plain Latin, plainly 
LatiniSnsis, -is, m. a cognomen; 
see Caelius 

Latinus,-a, -um [Latium],o( Latium, 
Latin 

Latium, -i, /i. the region south of 
the Tiber, including Rome 
Idtor, -Oris [ ferd], 7n. bearer, mover, 
proposer 

latro, -Onis, m. highwayman, brig- 
and, bandit 

latrOcinium, -i [/afro], n. robbery, 
brigandage, band of robbers 
latrOcinor, i, -atus sum [/afro], be 
a bandit, practice highway rob- 
bery 

latus, -eris, n. side, flank, lungs, 
body. {cp. lateralf) 
latus, -a, -um, broad, wide, exten- 
sive. {cp. latitude!) 
laudator, -Oris \Jaudo], m. praiscr, 
eulogizer 

laudO, I, -avi, -atum [/aws], praise, 
laud F, extol, commend, approve. 
{cp. laudation!) 

laureola, -ae [dim. of laurea, laurel 
garland], f. small wreath, petty 
triumph 

laus, laudis, f. praise, commenda- 
tion, fame, glory, renown, distinc- 
tion, excellence, {cp. laudable!) 
lectulus, -i [dim. oflectus\ ?n. small 
bed, bed 

lectus, -i, m. bed, couch, litter F) 
ISctus, -a, -um [lego'], chosen, choice, 
selected, excellent, {cp. elect!, se- 
lect!) 

ISgatiO, -Onis [tegd],/. office of am- 
bassador, embassy, (legation!) 


legatus, -i [lego], m. ambassador, 
envoy, deputy, second in com- 
mand. (legate F, cp. delegate F) 
legiO, -Onis [legb],f. legion F 
lOgitimus, -a, -um [lex], of the law, 
legal, legitimate! 

lectus, gather, col- 
lect, pick out, read, read about, 
(legible!, lecture!, lectern!) 

16g0, I, -avi, -atum [llx], appoint 
formally, send as envoy or dep- 
uty 

leniO, 4, -ivi, -itum [/e/2/5], soften, 
assuage, soothe, calm, alleviate, 
mitigate, {cp. lenient!) 
lenis, -e, soft, smooth, mild, gentle 
lenitas, -atis [/en/s], f. softness, 
smoothness, mildness, gentleness, 
lenity! 

lOnO, -Onis, m. procurer, tool, agent 
Lentulus, -i, ;//. a cognomen ; 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Sura, 
36 22 ; Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, 
91 4 ; Z. Cornelius I^entulus, 
103 8 ; P. Cornelius Lentulus 
Spinther, 164 4 ; L. Cornelius 
Lentulus Crus, 191 2 
lentus, -a, -um, pliant, sluggish, 
slow, backward 

lepidus, -a, -um [cp. lepds, charm], 
charming, pleasant, nice, effemi- 
nate 

Lepidus, -i, m. acognomen ; Manius 
uPmilius I^epidus, 114; M. yE- 
milius lypidus, 47 13 
Leucas, -adis,/.' a town on an island 
of the same name in the Ionian 
Sea 

levis, -e, light, trifling, trivial, fickle, 
untrustworthy 
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levitas, -atis [/ews], f. lightness, 
fickleness, levity F, frivolity, worth- 
lessness 

leviter [few's], adv. lightly, slightly, 
mildly, moderately 
levo, I, -avi, -atum [few's], lighten, 
lift up, relieve F, lessen, {cp. 
lever F, levy F, Levant F) 
lex, legis, f, motion, bill, law, prin- 
ciple, condition, {cp. legalf, legis- 
laturef) 

libellus, “i \_dim. of liber], m. little 
book, memorial, petition, (libel F) 
libens, -entis [libet], adj\ willing, 
with pleasure, glad 
libenter [//ft^ns], adin willingly, 
gladly, with pleasure 
liber, -bri, m. book, {cp, library F) 
liber, -era, -erum, free, independent, 
unrestricted 

Liber, -eri, m. an Italian god identi- 
fied with Bacchus 

Libera, -ae, f Proserpina, sister of 
Liber, daughter of Ceres 
liberalis, -e [liber], befitting a free- 
man, gentlemanly, honorable, gen- 
erous, liberal F 

liberalitas, -atis [liberalis], f noble- 
ness, kindness, generosity, liber- 
ality F 

libere [liber], adv. freely, frankly 
liberi, -orum [liber], m. plur. chil- 
dren 

libero, i, -avi, -atum [liber], free, 
.set free, liberatef, deliver F, ab- 
solve 

libertas, -atis [liber], f freedom, 
liberty F 

libertinus, -a, -um [libertusy f reed- 
man]', of the condition of a freed- 
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man. Subst. m. a freedman. 
(libertinef ) 

libet, 2, libuit or libitum est, it 

pleases or is agreeable 
libido, -inis [libet], f pleasure, de- 
sire, passion, caprice, wantonness, 
sensuality 

licentia, -ae [licet], f freedom, lib- 
erty, license F, licentiousnessf 
licet, 2, licuit or licitum est, it is 
permitted or lawful, one may ; as 
conj. although 

Licinius, -i, m. a gentile name ; v. 

Archias, Crassus,Lucullus, Murena 
ligneus, -a, -um [lignuniy wood], 
wooden 

Lilybitanus, -a, -um [Lilybaeum], 

of or from Lilybaeum, hi Sicily 
lingua, -ae, f tongue, language F. 
(linguistf) 

linum, -i, n. flax, thread, string, 
(linoleumf ; linen prob. cognate, 
not bonvwcd) 

liquefacib, 3, — , -factum [liqued, be 
fluid, facia], make liquid, liquefy F, 
melt 

liquids [liquidus, clear, liquid F], 
adv. clearly, with certainty 
littera, -ae,yi letter (F), of the alpha- 
bet', plur. letter (F), epistle, dis- 
patch, document, records, books, 
literaturef. {cp. literal F) 
litteratus, -a, -um [litterae], let- 
tered, learned, cultured, well edu- 
cated. (literatef) 

litura, -ae [lino, smear], yf erasure, 
correction 

lot 5 , I, -avi, -atum [few/s], place, 
put, arrange, contract for. (locatef, 
cp. locative t) 
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LocrSnsiS) -e [Locn], of Locri, in 
southern Italy, Subst, plur, ?n. 
the Locrians 

locuplgs, -5tis [/oc«5, old pleOf fill], 
adj, rich {prig, in lands), wealthy 
locuplStO, I, -Hvi, -atum llocuples], 
enrich 

locus, -i, m.,plur. generally loca,/?., 
place, region, post, position, rank, 
room, space, opportunity, topic, 
point, passage, (locusf, local F) 
long6 [/onpus], adv, far 
Longilius, -i, m. a gentile name, 
167 4 

longinquitas, -atis \\onginquus\, f, 
remoteness, distance 
longinquus, -a, -um \longus\ far 
removed, remote, distant 
longiusculus, -a, -um \_dim. of 
longiof], a little longer, rather 
long 

longus, -a, -um, long {cognate, not 
borrowed), lasting, tedious, {cp, 
longitudef) 

loquor, 3, locutus sum, speak, talk, 
say. {cp. loquaciousf, and cpds., 
as eloquence F, colloquyf) 
Luceria, -ae, f a city in Apulia 
Lficius, -1, m. a pnenomen 
lUctuOsus, -a, -um [luctus~\, sorrow- 
ful, sad, mournful, lamentable 
luctus, -US [lugeo], m. sorrow, grief, 
affliction, distress 

l&cubratiO, -5nis [lucubro],/. work- 
ing by lamplight or by night, 
(lucubration t) 

Lficullus, -i, m. a cognomen; 
L. Licinius Lucullus, 68 27,75 19, 
103 24, 108 11 ; his brother, Mar- 
cus, 101 27, 10215 


lucus, -i [luceOf be light], m. an 
open wood, sacred grove, grove 
ludus, -i, m. play, game, school, train- 
ing-school; plur. public games, 
spectacles, {cp. ludicrousf, and 
cpds., collusion F, deludef, pre- 
lude F) 

lugeO, 2, luxi, mourn, lament, be- 
wail. {cp. lugubriousf) 
lumen, -inis [/weed, shine], n. light, 
lamp, glory, ornament, celebrity. 
{cp. luminary F, limn F, illumi- 
natef) 

lupinus, -a, -um [lupus, wolf], of a 
(the) wolf 

lustrO, I , -avi, -atum [lustrum {lavd), 
sacrifice of purification, the vic- 
tims being led around the fields 
three times'], go around, traverse, 
wander over. {cp. lustrum f) 
Lutatius, -i, m. a gentile name; 
V. Catulus 

luteus, -a, -um [lutum, mud], dirty, 
worthless, poor 

lux, lucis [cp. luceo, shine],/! light, 
day, daylight, help, safety, succor. 
{cp. lucidf, translucentf, Luciferf , 
elucidatef) 

luxuria, -ae [/zZrws, excess],/! lux- 
ury F, profusion, self-indulgence, 
extravagance 

M. = Marcus, a presnomen 
M». = Manius, a preenomen 
Macedonia, -ae, f. a country north 
of Thessaly and the .^gean 
Macedonicus, -a, -um [Macedonia], 
Macedonian 

mdchindtor, -Oris [mdchinor], m 
contriver, deviser, plotter 
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machinor, i, -atus sum [machina^ 

machine F], contrive, devise, in- 
vent, plot. {cp. machinationf) 
macto, I, -avi, -a turn [mactuSf 
honored], honor {with sacrifice^ 
sacrifice, kill, slaughter, pursue, 
punish 

macula, -ae, /. spot, stain, stigma, 
disgrace, {cp. immaculatef) 
Maelius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

Spiirius Mceiiiis^ 4 4 
maeror, -Oris {cp. miser], m. sad- 
ness, grief, sorrow 
magis {cp. magnus], adv. more, 
rather 

magister, -tri nt. master F, 

head, teacher, {cp. magisterialf) 
magistratus, -us {magister], m. 
magistracy!, public office, magis- 
trate!, official 

magnifies, compar. magnificentius 
{magni-ficus], adv. grandly, mag- 
nificently F, splendidly, glori- 
ously 

magni-ficus, -a, -um, compar. mag- 
nificentior, superl. -entisaimus 
{magnusy facia], grand, magnifi- 
cent F, splendid 

magnitudO, -inis {magnus],f. great- 
ness, magnitude!, extent 
magnus, -a, -um, compar. maior, 
superl. maximus, great, large, big, 
ample, extensive, important, seri- 
ous, eminent, powerful ; magno 
opere, adverbially, greatly, par- 
ticularly, especially, earnestly, ur- 
gently. {cp. magnify!, major!, 
majority F, maximum!) 

Magnus, -i, m. the Great, esp. as 
surname of Pompey 
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maiOrSs, -um [nia/or(mGi 7 n«s), elder], 
m. plur. ancestors, forefathers 
Maius, -a, -um, of May F 
male, compar peius, superl. pes- 
sime [ma/us], adv. badly, ill, 
hardly, scarcely, (mal- F {prefix^ 
maleficium, -i {male-ficus^ evil- 
doing],//. evil deed, crime, offense, 
wrong, {cp. maleficent!, mal- 
feasance F) 

malleolus, -i {dim. of malleus^ ham- 
mer], m. fire-dart 

malO, malle, malui {magis^ void], 
wish, rather, prefer 
maius, -a, -um, compar. peior, 
superl. pessimus, bad, evil, wicked, 
injurious. Subst. n. an evil, injury, 
misfortune, calamity, {cp. malaria 
It, pessimist!) 

Mamertini, -Orum {Mdmers=Mars], 
m. plur. the Mamertines, i.e. the 
people of Messana (Messina). As 
adj. sing, of the Mamertines, 
Mamertine 

mandatum, -i {mandd], n. commis- 
sion, charge, instruction, order, 
command, (mandate!, manda- 
tory!) 

mandd, i, -avi, -atum {manus^ do], 
put in hand, commit, consign, 
instruct, order, command F. {cp. 
mandamus!) 

mane {cp. maturus], adv. in the 
morning, early 

maned, 2 , mansi, mansurus, stay, 
remain F, wait, last, continue. 
{cp. manor F) 

manicatus, -a,-um {manicae{manus), 
long sleeve], with long sleeves 
{covering the hand\ 
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manifesto [manifestus], adv. pal- 
pably, openly, clearly, manifestly f 
manifestus, -a, -um [manusy and 
cp. infestus]y tangible, palpable, 
obvious, plain, manifestf 
Manilius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

C, Man Hi us (lex Manilla), 96 1 
Manius, -i, m. a pramomen 
Manlianus, -a, -um [Manlius], of 
Manlius 

Manlius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

C Manlius, 5 28, 25 1 
rnSnO, flow, trickle, drip, be 

diffused, spread, emanatef 
mansuOtfi [mansuetus, tame], adT/. 
gently, mildly 

mansufitudo, -inis [mansuetus], f 
mildness, gentleness, clemency 
manubiae, -drum [manus, habed], 
/ plu)\ booty, spoils, money from 
the sale of spoils 

manubrium, -i [menus], n, handle 
manus, -us, f. hand, handwriting, 
band, force, {cp. manualf, man- 
ner F, manoeuvre F, manage It, 
manufacture F, maintain F) 
Marcellus, -i, m. a cognomen ; 
M. Claudius Marcellus, con- 
queror of Syracuse, 87 1, 109 LS, 
146 24 ; M. Claudius Marcellus, 
11 29, 115 ff., 175 f., 198 ff. ; C 
Claudius Marcellus, 118 21, 175 2 
Mfircus, -i, m. a praenomen 
mare, -is, «. sea 

margarita, [Greek], f. pearl, 
(marguerite F) 

Mario, -Onis, ;//. a slave of Cicero, 

183 2 

maritimus, -a, -um [mare], of or 
on the sea, maritime f 


maritus, -i, m. husband, {cp. 

maritalf, marry F) 

Marius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

C. Marius, 4 19, 47 5, 63 11, 107 29 
marmor, -oris, //. marble F 
marmoreus, -a, -um [marmor], of 
marble 

Mars, Martis, the god of war ; 

Jig. war, battle, {cp. martial F) 
Martius, -a, -um [Mars], of Mars, 
of March F 

Massilia, -ae, f. a Greek city in 
southern Gaul (Marseilles) 
Massiliensis, -e [Massilia], of Mas- 
silia. Subst. plur. the Massilians 
mater, -tris, / mother ; mater fa- 
miXms {old gen.), matron, mistress 
of a household, {cp. maternal F. 
maternity F) 

maturO [maturus], adv. early, be- 
times, quickly 

maturitas, -utis [maturus], f. ripe- 
ness, maturity f 

mature, i, -dvi, -atum [mafurus], 
mature F, bring to maturity, dis- 
patch, hasten, expedite 
maturus, -a, -um, ripe, maturef, 
early 

maximO [maximus], adv. most, very, 
very greatly, especially 
maximus, -a, -um, superl. of mag- 
nus. {cp. maximum t, maxim F) 
Maximus, -i, ni. a cognomen ; 
Q. Fabius Maximus, the De- 
layer, 87 1, 109 15 

MOdOa, lae, f the Colchian sorcer- 
ess, wife of Jason, 76 17 
medeor, 2 , heal, cure, remedyf 
medicina, -ae [medicus {medeor)], /. 
medicine F, remedy, relief 
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mediocris, -e [med/ws], middling, 
medium, moderate, mediocre F, 
ordinary 

mediocriter [mediocris]^ adv. mod- 
erately, slightly, somewhat 
meditor, i, -atus sum [cp. modus], 
reflect upon, think of, consider, 
meditate! , rehearse, practice 
medius, -a, -um, in the middle 
midst, mean F, middle, (mediumf, 
cp. mediate!, immediate!) 
mehercule, see Hercules 
melior, compar. bonus 
membrum, -i, limb, member F 
memini, -isse, defective \cp. mens^ 
moned], remember, recollect, {cp. 
memento!) 

Memmius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

C. Memmius, 63 1 
memor, -oris \cp. mora], adj. mind- 
ful, remembering ,F 
memoria, -ae [memor],f memory F, 
remembrance, recollection, tradi- 
tion, time, (memoir F) 
memoro, i , -avi,-atum [memor], men- 
tion, relate, say. {cp. memorable!, 
memorandum!, commemorate!) 
mendacium, -i {rnenddx^ lying], n. 
lie, untruth, falsehood, {cp. men- 
dacious!) 

mendicitas, -atis [mendicuSy in want], 
f. beggary, poverty, indigence. 
{cp. mendicant!) 

mSns, mentis [cp. memint],/. mind, 
understanding, intellect, reason, 
thought, disposition, intention, 
purpose, {cp. mental F) 
mSnsa, -ae [mef/or, measure],/! table 
mgnsis, -is [metiory measure], m. 
month, {cp. semester F) 


mentis, -onis [mens], f. calling tc 
mind, mentioning F, mention F 
mentum, -i [cp. mons] n. chin 
Menturnae, -arum,/!//«r. Mintur- 
nae, a town on the Appia^t Way, 
in souiher7i Latium 
mercator, -6ris [mercor(merAr), trade], 
7)1. trader, merchant F {from 
mercbr indirectly) 
merces, -6dis [merx],/. pay, wages, 
reward, income, {cp. mercenary!) 
mereO, 2 , -ui, -itum, earn, gain, take 
{a price), deserve. Dep. deserve, 
merit F, be worthy of 
meretricius, -a, -um [meretnxy har- 
lot], of a harlot harlots, (mere- 
tricious!) 

merits [mereor], adv. deservedly, 
with good reason 

meritum, -i [mereor], 71. merit F, de- 
sert, favor, service 
merx, -cis, f. wares, goods, mer- 
chandise F. {cp. mercator) 
Mescinius, -i, 771. a gentile name; 

L. Mesci)tius Rufus, 180 2 
Messana, -ae, f. a city in Sicily, at 

the straits (Messina) 

Messius, -i, m. a gentile name; 
C. Messius, a friend of Pompey, 
190 11 

-met, end. suffix, self, added to 
ego, me, tibi, te, se, nobis, etc. 
Metellus, -i, m. a cognomen; 
Q. Ccecilius Metellus Celer, 11 9; 

M. Metellus, 11 11 ; Q. Ccecilius 
Metellus Cretictis, 913; Q. Ccecil- 
ius Metellus Macedonicus, 162 21 ; 
Q. Ccecilius Metellus Numidicus ^ 
101 18 ; his son, Q. Qcecilius Me- 
tellus Pius, 101 19, 102 8 
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metu 5 , 3, -ui [metus], fear, be afraid, 
dread 

metus, -iis, m. fear, dread, {cp, 
meticulousf) 

meus, -a, -um [me], my, mine 
miles, -itis, m. soldier, {cp. mili- 
tate!) 

militaris, -e [mf/es], of a soldier or 
soldiers, military F ; res militaris, 
warfare, military matters 
militia, -ae \miles],f. military serv- 
ice, war ; militiae, locatwe, in the 
held or service, in war. (militiaf) 
mille, num. adj. indecL thousand; 
plur, subst, n. milia, thousands. 
{cp. milef, million F, millf {thou- 
sandth part of a dollar\ mil- 
lennium!, millimeter F) 

MilO, -Onis, a cognomen ; T.An- 
nius Milo, 167 14 

minae, -arum {cp. eminedf stand out, 
rnons],/. piur. threats, menaces F 
Minerva, -ae {cp> memmz], f. the 
goddess of wisdom and the arts 
minims {minimuf^^superl. adv. least, 
very little, not at all, by no 
means 

minimus, -a, -vcta^superl. ^parvus, 
smallest, least, (minimum!) 
minitor, i , -atus sum {freq. of i . 
minor], threaten, menace 

1. minor, i, -atus sum [minae], 
threaten, menace F {through minax, 
threatening) 

2. minor, compar. ^^parvus, smaller, 
younger, (minor!) 

Minucius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

Q. Minucius, 186 15 
minus, 3, -^i, -litus [2. minor], les- 
sen, reduce, diminish F 


minus [2. minor], cvmpar. adv. 
{pos. parum), less, too little, not. 
{cp. minus!) 

minutus, -a, -um [minud], small, 
minute! 

mirSbilis, -e {mtror], wonderful, 
marvelous F 

mirandus, -a, -um [mzror], wonder- 
ful ; mirandum in modum, won- 
derfully 

miror, i , -fitus sum [min/s], wonder, 
marvel at, admire F 
mirus, -a, -um, wonderful, marvel- 
ous, strange, extraordinary 
misceS, 2, miscui, mixtum, mix F, 
mingle, confound, stir up, con- 
coct 

MisSnum, -i, n. a promontory and 
harbor of the Bay of Naples 
(Miseno) 

miser, -era, -erum, wretched, un- 
fortunate, miserable F, poor 
miserandus, -a, -um {miseror^ com- 
miserate], pitiable, deplorable 
misereor, 2, -itus sum [miser], pity, 
have compassion 

miseria, -ae [miser],/! wretchedness, 
suffering, distress, misery F 
misericordia, -ae {misericors],f pity, 
compassion, sympathy, mercy 
misericors, -cordis [misereor, cor], 
adj. tender-hearted, merciful, sym- 
pathetic 

Mithridat 6 s,-i 8 , m. a king of Pontus 
(Mithradates on coins and in in- 
scriptions), 68 ff. 

Mithridfiticus, -a, -Mm{Mithridates], 
of Mithridates, Mithridatic 
mitis, -€, mild, gentle, lenient, kind 
{cp. mitigate!) 
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3, misi, missum, let go, let 
loose, discharge, send, omit, {cp, 
missilef, missionf, -aryf, massf; 
cpds.^ as admit F, remissf) 
mixtus, -a, -um [/n/sceo], mixed F, 
motley, confused, {cp. mixturef) 
moderate [moderaius]^ adv. with re- 
straint ^?rmoderation, moderatelyf 
moderatiO, -Onis [moderor {modusj 
measure)],/! restraint, self-control, 
moderation F 

moderatus, -a, -um [moderor], re- 
strained, self-controlled, temper- 
ate, moderatcf, modest 
modestS [modestus], adv. with mod- 
eration, temperately, moderately 
modestus, -a, -um [modus], mod- 
erate, temperate, honorable, (mod- 
est F) 

modic6 [modicus], adv. with moder- 
ation, discreetly 

modicus, -a, -um [modus], moderate, 
ordinary, small, (modicumf) 
modo [modus], adv. only, merely, 
just now, lately, recently, if only, 
provided, {cp. modernf) 
modus, -i, m. measure, amount, ex- 
tent, limit, moderation, sort, kind, 
character, way, manner, mode F ; 
huius modi, of this kind; eius 
modi, such ; quern ad modum ? in 
what way? how? {cp. model F, 
modalf ) 

moenia, -ium [cp. munid], n.piur. for- 
tifications, walls of a city or town 
mol6s, -is, / mass, weight, load, 
burden, {cp. mole F, molecule F) 
molests [molestus], adv. mth trouble 
or vexation; moleste ferre, be 
vexed or annoyed at 
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molestia [molestus], f. trouble, an- 
noyance, vexation, worry 
molestus, -a, -um [md/es], trouble- 
some, disagreeable, vexatious, an- 
noying. {cp. molest F) 
mSlior, 4, -itus sum [moles], exert 
oneself, strive, struggle, attempt, 
undertake, plan, plot 
mollis, -e, soft, tender, weak. {cp. 

mollify F, molluskf , emollientf) 
moneS, 2, -ui, -itum [cp. mens, 
memini], remind, advise, admonish 
F, warn. {cp. monitorf, mone- 
taryf , money F, mintf) 
mCns, montis [cp. emineo, stand 
out], m. mountain F, mountf, hill 
monstrum, -i [moneo],n, omen, won- 
der, portent, prodigy, monster F 
monumentum, -i [moned], a. re- 
minder, memorial, record, monu- 
mentf 

mora, -ae, f. delay, hesitation, hin- 
drance 

morbus, -i [morior], m. sickness, 
disease, malady, {cp. morbidf) 
morior, 3, mortuus sum, die. {cp. 
moribundf, mortuary f, mort- 
gagef) 

moror, i, -atus sum [mora], delay, 
tarry, linger, hinder, {cp. mora- 
torium f) 

mors, -tis [morior], f. death, {cp. 
mortifyf) 

mortalis, -e [mors], mortal F. 

Subst. m. a mortal 
mortuus, -a, -um [morior], dead 
mbs, mOris, m. manner, habit, 
custom, practice, way ; plur. also 
ways, character, {cp. moralf, mo- 
rale F) 
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mOtus, -Us \moved\ m. motion, 
movement, change, disturbance, 
insurrection, tumult, impulse, emo- 
tion *, with terrae, earthquake 
movefi, 2 , mSvi, mOtum, move F, 
set in motion, remove F, drive 
away, influence, affect, impress, 
stir, inspire, {cp. motion F, rrove- 
ment F, motive F, motorf) 
Mucius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

P. Mucius Sccsvola^ 144 16 ; Q, 
Mucius SccEvola, jurist, 166 8; 

Q. Mucius SccBvola, a friend of 
Q. Cicero, 198 5 

mucrO, -Onis, m, point, edge, sword, 
dagger 

mulcO, I, -avi, -atum, beat, cudgel 
mulier, -eris, / woman 
muliercula, -ae {dim. of mulief], f. 
little or poor woman, mistress, 
favorite 

multitUdS, -inis f great 

number, crowd, throng, multi- 
tudef 

1. multSy I, -avi, -atum [mu/to, 
fine], punish, (mulctf) 

2 . multd {multus]^ adv. by much or 
far, much, far 

multum [mu/fus], adv. much 
multus, -a, -um {cp. melior\ much, 
great; plur. many, (multi-f in 
many cpds.) 

Mulvius, -a, -um, Mulvian ; with 
pons, the Mulvian Bridge oi/er 
the Tiber (Ponte Molle) 
Mummius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

L. Mummius Achaicus, 131 19 
municeps, -ipis [miZma, duties, 
cap/6], c. citizen of a free town. 
{cp, municipalf, -ality F) 


municipium, -i {municeps]^ n. free 
or municipal town 
munio, 4, -ivi, -itum {cp. moenid], 
fortify, defend, strengthen, secure 
munitio, -6nis {mUnio], f. rampart, 
walls, (munition F, ammunition F) 
munitus, -a, -um {munio], fortified, 
secure 

munus, -eris, n. duty, service, office, 
function, present, gift, show, 
spectacle, {cp. immunef, munifi- 
centf, remuneratef) 

Murena, -ae, ///. a cognomen ; L. 

Licinius Murena, 70 6 
murus, -i {cp. moenia], m. a city 
wall. {cp. immuref, mural F) 
Musa, -ae {Greek],/, musef, one of 
the 7tine goddesses of the higher 
arts. {cp. music F, museum f, 
mosaic F) 

mutO, I , -avi, -atum, alter, change. 

{cp. mutable, -ation F) 
mutus, -a, -um, dumb, silent, 
speechless, mute F 
myoparo, -onis {Greek], ni. a pri- 
vateer, light warship 
MyrO, -Onis, m. Myron, a Greek 
sculptor, 131 25, 140 7 
mystagOgus, -i {Greek], 7n. a guide 
{orig. to the myste/ies), cicerone 
Mytilenaeus, -a, -um {Mytilenae], 
of Mytilene, a city on the rEgean 
island of Lesbos 

nam {cp. enim], conj. for 
nanciscor, 3, nactus {or nanctus) 
sum, get, obtain, receive, come 
upon, find 

nfiscor, 3, natus sum {tf. gion^]. 
be born produced, spring funl 
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or up, grow, arise, {cp. nascentf, 
nativef, natal f) 

natiOj-onis [ndscorj,/. tribe, people, 
nation F, race 

natura, -ae [ndscor],/. birth, nature 
F, character 

naufragus, -a, -um [naws, frango], 

shipwrecked. Stidsf. in. plur, 
ruined men 

nauticus, -a, -um \Greek\ of ships, 
naval, nauticalf 

navels, -e [naws], of ships, naval f 
navicularius, -i [ndvicula^ dim. of 
naws], in. shipmaster, shipowner 
navigatio, -onis [ndvigd],f. a sail- 
ing, navigation! 

navigo, i, -avi, -atum [ndvis^ ago], 
sail, sail over, navigatef, cross the 
sea 

navis, -is,/ ship, vessel, {cp. navy F, 
navef of a church) 

-ne {or -n), end., sign of a question ; 
whether 

1. ne {in some cpds. ne-, not, un-, 
in-), adv. and conj. As adv. not ; 
ne . . . quidem, not even, not . . . 
either, also not. As conj. that (in 
order that) . . . not, lest, for fear that; 
ne quis, lest anyone, that no one 

2. ne, affirmative particle, preced- 
ing a pron., verily, truly, indeed 

Neapolis, is, f the chief city of 
Campania (Naples) ; also a quarter 
of Syracuse in Sicily 
Neapolitmius, -a, -um [Nedpolis], 
of Neapolis, Neapolitan. Subst. 
plur. 111. the Neapolitans 
nec, see neque 

necessariS \necessdrius], adv. neces- 
sarily!, inevitably 


necessarius, -a, -um [necesse], nec- 
essary!, inevitable. Subst. m. rel- 
ative, kinsman, friend 
necesse, indecl. adj. unavoidable, 
inevitable, necessary 
necessitas, -atis [necesse],/ neces- 
sity F, need 

necessitudd, -inis [necesse],/ rela- 
tionship, connection 
nec-ne, conj. or not 
nec5, I , -avi, -atum \cp. ner], put to 
death, kill, .slay. {cp. internecine!) 
nec-opinatus, -a, -um [opinor^ 
think], unexpected 
ne-fandus, -a, -um [/orf, speak], 
unspeakable, impious, abomina- 
able, execrable 

nefarig [nefdrius], adv. impiously, 
execrably, abominably 
nefarius, -a, -um [ne-/ds, impiety, 
sin], impious, execrable, abomi- 
nable, wicked, nefarious! 
neglegenter [^neglegens, careless], 
adv. carelessly, negligently! 
neglegentia, -ae \neghglns], f. care- 
lessness, negligence! 
neg-legO, 3, -lexi, -ISctum [>/cc, lego], 
disregard, neglect!, overlook, omit 
nego, I, -avi, -atum \fnegiy not], 
say no or not, deny F, refuse. 
{cp. negative!) 

negotiator, -Oris [negotior], in. mer- 
chant, dealer, (negotiator!) 
negOtior, i, -atus sum [negdiium], 
do business, carry on business. 
{cp. negotiate!) 

negOtium, -i [*negiy not, dtium], n. 
business, employment, occupa- 
tion, task, affair, matter, duty, 
trouble 
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n6m5, , dat. nfimini [i. nf, old 

hemo — homo]^ c. no one, nobody ; 
ii 6 n nemo, some, some persons 
nemus, -oris, n. sacred grove, wood 
nepds, -Otis, m. grandson, spend- 
thrift, prodigal, {cp. nephew F, 
nepotism It) 

nS-quam, indecl. adj, worthless, 
bad 

n 6 -quSquam \quisquam\^ adv. by no 
means, not at all 

ne-que or nec, conj. and not, nor; 

correl. neither . . . nor 
ne-queO, 4 , -ivi, be unable 
ngquior, -ius, compar. ^ 7 /nequam 
nOquitia, -ae {nequam]p worthless- 
ness, badness 

Nervii, -Orum, m, a people in Belgic 
Gaul 

nervus, -i, m. sinew, strength, power. 
{cp. nervef) 

ne-sciO, 4, -ivi, not know, be ig- 
norant ; nescio quis, someone ; 
nescio qu 5 pacto, somehow or 
other ; nesciS an, I rather think 
n 6 -ve or neu, conj. and (that) not, 
and lest, nor 

nex, necis [cp. neco], f. murder, 
slaughter, death, {ip. internecinef) 
nihil [nc(i. nc), hilum^ shred], indecl. 
n. nothing ; acc. adverbially., not 
at all. {cp. nihilistf, nilf) 
nihil-dum, indecl. n. nothing yet 
nihilum, -i [cp. nihil], n. nothing; 
nihilo minus, none the less, never- 
theless 

Nilus, -i, nt. the Nile 
ni-mirum [ni {cp. i . ne), not, mirum], 
adv. without doubt, doubtless, 
surely 


nimis, adv. too much, too 
nimium [n/mms], adv. too much, 
too 

nimius, -a, -um [nzm/s], too great, 
excessive, too much, over- ; nimio 
opere, excessively, extravagantly 
nisi [old m-sF (m, not; cp. i. ne)], 
conj. if not, unless, except 
niteS, 2, -ui, shine, glisten, glitter 
nitiduB, -a, -um [niteo], shining, 
glistening, sleek, spruce 
nix, nivis,/ snow 
ndbilis, -e [nosed], well-known, cele- 
brated, famous, distinguished, 
splendid, noble F 

ndbilitas, -atis [nobilis],/. celebrity, 
fame, noble birth, nobilityf, high 
rank 

noeSns, -entis [noced], adj. guilty 
Subst. m. criminal, culprit, {cp 
innocent F) 

noced, 2, -ui, -iturus, injure, harm, 
hurt. {cp. innocuous) 
noctu [old noctus = nox], adv. at 
night 

nocturnus, -a, -um [nox], by night, 
nocturnalf 

ndld, ndlle, ndlui [ne {i. nt), volo], 
be unwilling, wish . . . not, not 
wish 

ndmen, -inis [cp. nota], n. name, 
fame, renown, item, entry, account, 
behalf, claim, pretext, {cp. nomi- 
nalf, nomenclaturef) 
ndminatim [nomen], adv. by name, 
expressly, particularly 
nOmind, i, -avi, -dtum [nomen], 
call by name, name, mention, call, 
celebrate, render famous, {cp. 
nominate t) 



NEMO-NUTUS 


nSn \pld noenum {ne-oinom^ne- 
unum)]^ adv. not, no 
NOnae, -arum [nonz/5, ninth], 
the Nones, gth day before the 
Ides ; Tth of March, May, July, 
October, jth of the other months ; 
abbr, N6n. 

n5n-dum, adv, not yet 
n6n-ne, interrog. adv. not? expect- 
ing the answer yes ” ; in indir. 
quest, whether . . . not 
nSs, nostrum or nostri, plur. of 
ego 

n68c5, 3 , nOvi, nOtum [old gndscd~\, 
become acquainted with, come to 
know, learn ; perf system, know, 
(notion t) 

noster, -tra, -trum [nos], of us, our, 
ours, our own. (nostrumf) 
nota, -ae [cp. ndmen],f mark, sign, 
stigma, brand, (note F, cp, no- 
taryt) 

notS, I, -avi, -atum [notd], mark, 
note F, designate, brand, (nota- 
blef, notationf) 

nCtus, -a, -um [nosco], known, 
familiar, famous, {cp, notify F, 
notice F, notoriousf) 
novem, num, adj, indecl. nine 
November, -bris, -bre [novem], of 
November F ; abbr. Nov. and 
Novemb. 

novus, -a, -um, new, recent, novel F, 
strange, unheard-of; res novae, 
revolution; tabulae novae, aboli- 
tion of debts, {cp. novel, adj. F, 
noun It; novice F ; renovatef) 
nox, noctis, f. night, {cp. noctur- 
nalf, nocturne F) 

nudius tertius [nzi- {cp. nunc), dius 
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= dies], adv. now the third day, 
the day before yesterday 
nudus, -a, -um, naked, nudef , bare, 
stripped 

nullus, -a, -um [ne (i. ne), ullus], 
not any, none, no, not {as em- 
phatic substitute for non); n5n 
nullus, some, (nullf, cp. nullifyf, 
annul F) 

num, mterrog. adv. expecting the 
answer " no ” ; in indir. quest. 
whether 

Numantia, nae, f a city in northern 
Spain 

numen, -inis [nuo, nod], /z. nod, 
will or power of a god 
numerus, -i, m. number F, quan- 
tity, rank, importance, position, 
account, class, {cp. numeralf, 
numerousf, enumeratef) 
Numidicus, -i, m. a surname of 
Q. Qecilius Metellus, as victor in 
Africa (Numidia) 

numquam [ne (i. ne), umguam], 
adv. never ; non numquam, some- 
times 

nunc [num, still, yet, -ce], adv. now, 
at present, as it is 

nuntius, i [novus, venio], m. mes- 
senger, message, news, order, 
(nuncio It, cp. announce F) 
nuper [novus], adv, newly, recently, 
lately 

nuptiae, -arum [cp. nupta, bride], 
f. phir. wedding, marriage, nup- 
tialsf 

nusquam [ne (i. ne), usquam], adv. 
nowhere 

nutus, -us [nuo, nod], m. nod, will, 
pleasure, command 
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5 , inter] . O ! oh ! 

ob, prep, with acc. over against, on 
account of, for ; quam ob rem, for 
which reason, or interrog. where- 
fore? why? 

ob-e6, -ire, -ii, -itum, go to meet, 
meet, reach, undertake, enter 
upon, attend to, perform 
ob-ici6, 3, -i6ci, -iectum [lacio], 
throw before or in the way, ex- 
pose, reproach with, (objectf, cp. 
objection F, -tivef) 
oblectamentum, -i [^ob-lectd\ n. de- 
light, pleasure, amusement 
ob-lectO, I , -avi, -atum [lactd {lacidy 
entice)], delight F, please, enter- 
tain 

ob-ligO, I, -avi, -atum, bind, 
oblige F, put under obligation F, 
mortgage 

ob-lin5, 3, -15vi, -litum, smear over, 
besmear, cover 
oblitus, see oblino 
oblitus, -a, -um [^oh-Uviscor\ forget- 
ful, unmindful, neglectful 
obliviO, -Onis [cp. ob-tivTscor'\, f. for- 
getting, forgetfulness, oblivion F. 
(obliviousf) 

ob-liviscor, 3, -litus sum [levisy 
smooth], forget 

ob-oedi6, 4, -ivi, -itum [audio]y 
give heed to, obey F, serve 
ob-ruO, 3, -rui, -rutum, overwhelm, 
bury, destroy 

ObscurS [06-scttrus], adv. darkly, 
secretly, not clearly, obscurely F 
ob8Curitas,-atis [06-scurus],/ dark- 
ness, obscurityf, uncertainty 
obscurb, i , -Svi, -atum [o&-scurus], 
darken, obscure F, conceal, hide 


ob-scurus, -a, -um [cp. scUtuniy 
shield (?)], dark, obscure F, cov- 
ered, concealed, secret, unknown 
ob-secro, i, -avi, -atum [sacrdy 
consecrate], supplicate, implore, 
beseech, beg 

ob-secund5, i, -avi, -atum [secunddy 
favor], humor, favor, support, 
second F 

observans, -antis [oh-servo], adj. 

attentive, respectful, (observe F) 
obses, -idis [cp. sedeo]^ c. hostage, 
pledge, security 

ob-sideo, 2, -sedi, -sessum [sededy 
sit], besiege F, beset, watch for 
an opportunity for. {cp. obsessf, 
obsessionf) 

obsidio, -6nis [ob-sided^, f. siege, 
investment, attack 
ob-sign6, 1 ,-avi, -atum, seal, seal up 
ob-sistd, 3, -stiti, -stitum, stand in 
the way of, withstand, resist, thwart 
obs-olesc6, 3, -levi, -letum [cp. ex- 
olescd (olescdy grow)], grow old, 
decay, become obsoletef 
ob-strepo, 3, -strepui, make a noise 
against, drown (with noise), (cp. 
obstreperousf) 

ob-stupefacid, 3, -feci, -factum, 
stun, amaze, astound 
ob-stupescd, 3, -stupui, be stunned 
or amazed or astounded 
ob-sum, -esse, -fui, -futurus, be 
against or prejudicial to, be a dis- 
advantage, hurt, injure 
ob-tempero, i,-avi, -atum, comply 
with, conform to, obey, submit 
ob-tined, 2 , -tinui, -tentum [tened]^ 
hold, possess, keep, maintain, 
prove, (obtain F) 



O-OMEN 


ob-tingO, 3, -tigi [tango], befall, 

occur, happen 

ob-trecto, i, -avi, -atum [tracto], 

oppose, carp at, belittle, disparage 
ob-tundo, 3, -tudi, -tu(n)sus, beat 
against, stun, blunt, deafen, weary. 
{cp. obtusef) 

ob-viam, adiK in the way o?' face of, 
to meet 

ob-vius, -a, -um [wa], in the way 
or face of, to meet, (obviousf) 
occasiO, -dnis [oc-cidd], f. opportu- 
nity, occasiortf 

occasus, -us [oc-cidd], m. a going 
down, setting (of the sun, etc.), 
downfall, ruin, destruction 
occiddns, -antis [oc-cidd], m. (sc. 

sol), sunset, west. (Occident F) 
oc-cidd, 3, -cidi, -casum [cadd], 
fall, set (of the sun, etc.), perish 
oc-cidd, 3, -cidi, -cisum [caedd], 
strike or cut down, kill, murder, 
slay 

oc-cludd, 3, -clusi, -clusum [daudd], 
shut up, close 

occultd [occultus], adv. in conceal- 
ment, secretly 

occultd, I, -avi, -atum [freq. of 
oc-culdy cover], conceal, hide 
occultus, -a, -um [oc-culd, cover], 
concealed, hidden, secret, (occultf) 
occupatid, -dnis [occupd],f occupa- 
tion F, employment 
occupd, I, -avi, -atum [cp. capid], 
seize, take possession of, win, 
occupy F, invest (funds) 
oc-currd, 3, -curri, -cursum, run to 
meet, meet, counteract, oppose, 
(occurf) 

dceanus, -i [Greek], m. the oceanf 
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Octavius, -i, 7 n. a gentile name; 

Cn. Octavius, 47 7, 101 21 
octavus, -a, -um [octd], eighth. 

(octave F, octavof) 
octd, nuni. adj. indecl. eight 
October, -bris, -bre [octd], of Oc- 
toberf ; akhr. Oct. 
oculus, -i, ni. eye. (cp. ocularf, 
oculist F, inoculatef) 
ddi, ddisse, dsurus, defective, hate 
odidsus, -a, -um [odium], hateful, 
offensive, odious F 
odium, -i [ddt], n. hatred, (odiumf) 
of-fendd, 3, -fendi, -fdnsum [old 
fendd], strike against, offend F, 
come upon, find 

offdnsid, -dnis [of-fendd], f. dis- 
favor, dislike, offense h', misfor- 
tune, defeat 

olfensus, -a, -um [of-fendd], offen- 
sivef, odious, disliked 
of-ferd, -ferre, obtuli,oblatum, pre- 
sent, offer h", give, bestow, expose. 
(cp. oblation F) 

officina, -ae [opifex, workman], f 
workshop, factory, (cp. ofhcinalf) 
officidsus, -a, -um [officium], dutiful, 
faithful, devoted, (officiousf) 
officium, -i [*opificium (opuSy facid)-, 
or oh, f acid], n. service, kindness, 
favor, obligation, duty, function, 
(office F) 

of-fundd, 3, -fudi, -fusum, pour 
out upon or over, fill 
oleum, -i, n. olive oil, oil F 
dlim [oh ollus — ille], adv. at that 
time, .ormerly, once upon a time 
Olympius, -a, -um [Olympia], of 
Olympia, Olympian, of Jupiter 
Omen, -inis, n. omenf, sign 
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o-mittS, 3, -misi, -missum [o6], 
let go, lay aside, pass over, neg- 
lect, omitf, disregard 
omninO [om/zzs], adv, altogether, en- 
tirely, in general, in all, at all, only 
omnis, -e, all, every, all sorts. 

(omni-f, omnibusf) 
onus, -eris, 71. load, burden, cargo. 

(onusf, cp. onerousf) 
opera, -ae \cp. opus], / effort, pains, 
attention, work, help ; operae pre- 
tium, worth while, (opera It) 
operarius, -i [operd\, m. workman, 
laborer 

operio, 4, -erui, -ertum [cp. aperid, 
uncover], cover over, close 
operSsus, -a, -um [opera], pains- 
taking, laborious, difficult 
Opimius, -i, 771. a gentile name; 
L, Opmius, 4 14 

opimus, -a, -um, fat, rich, fertile, 
productive 

opinio, -Onis [opmor], / opinion F, 
thought, fancy, belief, impression, 
expectation 

opinor, i, -atus sum, suppose, be- 
lieve, think, judge, imagine, 
(opinef) 

opitulor, I , -atus sum [ops, old tulo 

— fero], bring help, lend aid, assist 
Oportet, 2, -uit, it is becoming or 
proper or necessary, it behooves, 
ought 

op-petO, 3, -ivi, -itum, go to meet, 
encounter 

oppidum, -i, Tt. town, city 
op-p0n6, 3, -posui, -positum, set 
or place against, oppose F, com- 
pare. (opponentf) 
opportftnitas, -dtis [opportunuSf ac- 


cessible, opportune],/ advantage, 
opportunity F 

OppOsitU, all., with acc, plur. op- 
positus [op-pono], 7n. opposition, 
protection; {cp. opposite F, -tionf) 
op-prim 5 , 3, -pressi, -pressum 
[premo], press against, check, 
overpower, overwhelm, surprise, 
oppress! 

op-pugn 5 , I, -avi, -atum, attack, 
assail, besiege 

(ops), opis, / help, aid, assistance; 
pliir. opes, -um, means, resources, 
wealth, influence, power, {cp. 
opulentf) 

optatus, -a, -um [opto], wished, 
desired, pleasing, welcome 
optimas, -atis [opfzmus], adj. of or 
belonging to the best (noblest). 
Subst. plur. 771. the aristocratic 
party, the optimatesf (Introd. § 41) 
optime, superl. </bene 
optimus, superl. of bonus, (opti- 
mist F) 

opts, I, -avi, -atum, choose, wish, 
desire, {cp. option F, optative F) 
opulentus, -a, -um [o/>es], rich, 
wealthy, opulentf 

Opus, -eris [cp. ops^ opera], n. work, 
labor, employment, occupation ; 
opus est, there is need, it is nec- 
essary ; magno opere, greatly ; 
tanto opere, so very, so much. 
{cp. operate!, operation F) 

Cra, -ae, / border, boundary, coast, 
country, region 

dratiO, -6nis [ord],f. speech, words, 
discourse, orationf, address, plea, 
theme, subject, {cp. orator F, 
oratory!) 
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orbis^ -is, m, circle, ring; with terrae 
or terrarum, the world, earth, 
(orbf, cp. orbitf) 

orbO, I, -avi, -Stum [or&i/a, bereft], 
deprive, bereave 

Orcus, -i, m. god of the lower world, 
Pluto 

Srdior, 4 , Orsus sum \cp. ordo], 
begin, corrimence 

5rd5, -inis, m. row, line, order F, 
array, rank, class, body, station. 
{cp. ordinary t, ordain F, ordinalf, 
ordinance F) 

Orfius, -i, w. a gentile name 
oriSns, -entis [or/or, rise], m. {sc, 
851), sunrise, east, orient F 
Srnamentum, -i [drnd], n. equip- 
ment, accouterment, decoration, 
adornment, ornament F, distinc- 
tion, pride ; plur, also necessities, 
requisites, treasures 
ornatS [i. dmdtus], adv. elegantly, 
with finish or polish, eloquently 

1 . Srnatus, -a, -um [orno], equipped, 
supplied, well furnished, adorned, 
distinguished, honored, honorable, 
(ornate t) 

2 . dmatus, -us [drnd], m, decora- 
tion, adornment, dress 

6 rn 5 , i, -avi, -alum [cp. drdd], fit 
out, equip, furnish, adorn F, honor, 
celebrate 

6r5, I, -avi, -atum [os(?)], speak, 
pray, plead with, implore, {cp. 
adore F, orator F, oratorio It) 
ortus, -us [or/or, rise], w. rising 
6 s, 6 ris, n, mouth, face, expression, 
cheek, effrontery, {cp. oralf) 
dsculor, I, -atus sum [dsculum ( 6 s)], 
kiss 


os-tend 6 , 3 , -tendi, -tentum [old 
ops = obf tendOf stretch], show, 
display, exhibit, tell, prove, (osten- 
sible F) 

ostent 6 , i, -dvi, -atum [/reg. of os- 
tendd], show, display, exhibit, {cp. 
ostentation F) 

ostentum, -i [os-tendo^^ n. portent, 
_ prodigy 

OstiSnsis, -e [dsfta ( 6 sf/um)], of or 
at Ostia, the port of Ro7ne 
6 stium, -i [ 6 s], «. mouth, entrance, 
door 

6ti5sus, -a, -um [btiuni], at lei- 
sure, unoccupied, quiet, peaceful, 
(otiosef) 

6 tium, -i, n. leisure, ease, rest, quiet, 
peace 

p. = publicus, -a, -um 
P. = Publius, a prmiomen 
pficatus, -a, -um [/>dc 6 ], reduced to 
peace, subdued, at peace, peaceful 
paciscor, 3 , pactus sum [cp. pangOf 
make fast], agree upon, bargain, 
contract, stipulate 

pac 6 , 1 , -avi, -atum [/> 6 x], reduce 
to peace, subdue, pacify 
pactid, - 6 nis [paciscor], f agree- 
ment, contract 

pactum, -i [paclscdr], 71. agreement, 
bargain ; abl. pacto, manner, 
fashion, way. (pact F) 

Paean, -anis, m. god of healing, 
epithet of Apollo 
paene, adv. almost, nearly, {cp. 

peninsulaf, penultimatef) 
paenitet, 2 , -uit, it repents F, causes 
repentance or regret or dissatisfac 
tion. {cp. penitent F, penance F) 
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palam, adv. openly, publicly 
Palatium, -i, //. the Palatine, one of 
the hills of Roine. (palace F) 
pallium, -i, n. a Greek mantle 
Pamphilus, -i, tn. a Greek name 
Pamphylia, -ae, f a small coun- 
try on the south coast of Asia 
Minor 

Papius, -a, -um [Pa/)/us], of Papius, 
Papian, 103 19 

par, paris, adj. equal, like, alike, 
well matched, on a parf with, ade- 
quate. {cp, parityf) 

Paralus, -i, m. an Athenian hero 
paratus, -a, -um [/)aro], prepared F, 
ready, {cp. parade F) 
pares, 3, peperci, parsurus, spare, 
treat considerately, {cp. parsi- 
mony!) 

pargns, -entis [pario], c. parent F 
pares, 2, -ui, appear, obey, heed, 
have regard for. {cp. appear F, 
apparent F) 

paries, -etis, m. wall(^?/^z hotise.etci) 
pariS, 3, peperi, partum, bring 
forth, bear, produce, procure, 
secure, win, gain. {cp. parent F) 
pars, I, -avi, -atum {cp. parid\ 
prepare F, make ready, intend, 
plan 

parricida, -ae * [*/)dn/s, relative, 
caedd~\y c. slayer of a near relative 
[esp. of a father)., parricide F, 
murderer, traitor 

parricidium, -i {parricida]^ n. murder 
of a near relative {esp. of a fathe?')., 
parricide F, murder, treason 
pars, partis, / partf, share, portion, 
side, direction, region, party F, 
faction 


Parthi, -Srum, m. plur. the Par- 
thians, a nation east of the 
Euphrates 

Parthicus, -a, -um {Parthi^ of or 
with the Parthians 
parti-ceps, -cipis [parsj capio], adj. 
sharing, participating!, partaking. 
Subst. ni. sharer, partner, partici- 
pant! 

partim, old acc. of pars ; corr da- 
tively., some . . . others ; also as 
adv. partly, in part 
partitiS, -Snis {partior^ divide], f. 

division, partition F 
parum {cp. parvus], adv. too little, 
not enough, not much 
parvolus, -a, -um {dim. of parvus], 
very small, small, little 
parvus, -a, -um {cp. parum], small, 
little, slight, petty ; parvi refert, it 
matters little, makes little differ- 
ence 

passus, -us {panddy stretch], w. 
step, pace F 

pastiS, -Snis {pdsedy feed], / a pas- 
turing F, pasturage F 
pastor, -oris {pdsed, feed], m. shep- 
herd, herdsman, (pastor F) 
pate-facio, 3, -feci, -factum {pated], 
lay open or bare, open up, dis- 
close, reveal, expose 
patella, -ae {diin. of patera {pated), 
flat dish], f. a flat dish to hold 
offerings to the gods, (patella!) 
pateS, 2, -ui, lie open, be open or 
exposed or evident, extend, (pat- 
ent F) 

pater, -tris, m. father ; also as title 
of respect \ pater familias, head 
of a household, {cp. paternal!) 
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patientia, -ae \^patiof],f. patience F, 
endurance, forbearance 
patior, 3 , passus sum, bear, suf- 
fer, endure, allow, permit, {cp. 
patient F, passion F, passivef) 
Patrae, -arum, f. plu7\ a city in 
(Greece (Patras) 

patria, -ae [pafr/us, sc. terra], f. 

native country or place 
patricius, -a, -um [pafer], patricianf. 

Suhst. pliir. 771 . the nobility 
patrimonium, -i [^pater], 7t, estate 
inherited from a father, patri- 
mony F 

patrius, -a, -um [pater], of a father, 
paternal, of one’s ancestors, an- 
cestral 

patronus, -i [pater], 771. patron F, 
advocate 

pauci, -ae, -a, few, a few 
paucitas, -atis [paucusirare si/t^.^], 
f. fewness, scarcity, paucityf 
paulisper [paulus, little], adv. for a 
little while or short time 
paulo [paulus, little], adv. by a little, 
a little 

paulum [paulus], subsf. 71. a7id adv. 
a little, somewhat 

Paulus, -i, 771. a cognomen; L. 

j'E77tilius Paulus, 63 9 
pax, pacis [cp. paclscor],/. peace F, 
treaty ; pace tua, with your per- 
mission, by your leave, {cp. pa- 
eifief, pacify F) 

pecco, I , -avi, -atum, err, miss, go 
wrong, make a mistake, sin. {cp. 
peccadillo Sp) 

pect5, 3 , pexi, pexum, comb 
pectus, -oris, 71. breast, heart, mind. 
{cp. pectoralf) 
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(pecu),///^/*. pecua, -uum [cp.pecus], 
71. cattle, herds 

pecunia, -ae [pecu, cattle], / wealth, 
money, {cp. pecuniary f) 
pecus, -udis,/ head of cattle, beast, 
brute 

pedester, -tris, -tre [/>es], on foot, 
pedestrian!, foot or infantry {adj.) 
peior, peius, co77ipar. malus 
Pella, -ae,yi the capital of Macedonia 
pello, 3 , pepuli,pulsum, beat, strike, 
drive out, expelf, exile, defeat 
Penat§s, -ium [cp. penitus],77t. plur. 

the household gods, the Penates 
pended, 2 , pependi [cp. pendo], hang 
{i7itra7is.), depend! upon, be in sus- 
pense. (</. pendant F, pendulum!) 
pendo, 3 , pependi, pensum [cp. pen- 
ded], cause to hang, hang {t7'a7isl), 
weigh, decide, pay. {cp. pension F, 
pensive F) 

penes [cp. penitus], p7'ep. with acc. 

in the possession or power of, with 
penetro, i, -avi, -atum [penitus], 
enter, penetrate 

penitus [/. penes], adv. within, in- 
wardly, deeply, thoroughly, wholly, 
exclusively 

pSnsitd, I, -avi, -atum [freq. of 
pensd {pendo)], weigh out, pay. 
{cp. pension P", expense P') 
per [cp. i. pro], prep, with acc. 
through, across, over, along, 
among, during, in the course of, 
throughout, by, by means of, on 
account of, in the name of, in view 
of ; as adverbial prefix, very, ex- 
ceedingly 

per-aduldscCns, -entis, adj. very 
young 
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peragrC, i, -avi, -fitum [ager], wan- 
der through or over, traverse 
per-amplus, -a, -um, very large 
per-antiquus, -a, -um, very ancient 
per-brevis, -e, very short or brief 
per-cell 6 , 3, -culi, -culsum, strike 
or beat down, overthrow, crush 
per-cipi5, 3, -c 6 pi, -ceptum [capio], 
get, obtain, reap, perceive F, learn, 
understand, {cp. perception F) 
per-crSbrgscO, 3, -crfibrui [creber^ 
thick, frequent], grow prevalent, 
be noised or spread abroad 
per-cutiO, 3, -cussi, -cussum [qua- 
fto, shake], strike through, smite, 
hit, shock 

per-difflcilis, -e, very difficult 
perditus, -a, -um [per-do\, lost, 
ruined, abandoned, corrupt, de- 
praved. {cp. perdition F) 
per-dO, 3 , -didi, -ditum [-do, -dere^ 
put], make away with, destroy, 
ruin, lose 

per-ducd, 3, -duxi, -ductum, lead 
through, bring, conduct 
peregrinatiO, -Onis [peregnnor], /. 

travel or residence abroad, (pere- 
grinationf) 

peregrinor, i,-atu 8 8 um[/>ere^nus], 
go or travel abroad, {cp. peregrina- 
tion f) 

peregrmu 8 , -a, -um [peregre {ager\ 
abroad], foreign, strange, alien 
per-enni 8 , -e [annus], lasting through 
the year, unfailing, perennialf 
per-e 6 , -ire, -ii, -iturus, perish F, 
be destroyed, die 
per-excelsus, -a, -um, very high 
perfectid, -5ni8 [per-ficiol, f com- 
pletion. (perfection F) 


perfectus, -a, -um \per-fici^, fin- 
ished, perfect F, excellent, ideal 
per-ferd, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, carry, 
bring, bear, suffer, endure 
per-ficid, 3 , -fdci, -fectum [/acid], 
carry out, accomplish, finish, per- 
fect F, bring about, cause 
per-fringd, -fringere, -frdgi, -frac- 
tum [/ran^d], break through or 
down, violate, infringe 
per-fruor, 3, -fructus sum, enjoy to 
the full, be delighted with 
perfugium, -i \per-fugid^ flee for 
refuge], n. place of refuge, shelter 
per-fungor, 3 , -functus sum, go 
through, get through with, finish. 
{cp. perfunctory) 

pergO) 3 j -rdxi, -rdctum [/>cr, regd], 
keep on, proceed, continue, go 
forward, (cp. pergola It) 
per-grandis, -e, very large 
per-horrdscd, 3 , -homxi [^orrescd 
bristle up], shudder, shudder at, 
tremble to think of 
per-humanus, -a, -um, very polite 
or kind 

periclitor, i, -atus sum [penculum], 
put to the test, endanger, risk 
periculdsus, -a, -um [perfcu/um]^ 
dangerous, hazardous, perilous F 
periculum, -i [cp. peritusj ex-periory 
try], n. trial, test, risk, danger, 
peril F, suit {a/ law) 
per-inde, adv. in the same manner ; 

with atque or ac, just as 
per-iniquus, -a, -um, very unjust 
or unfair 

peritus, -a, -um [cp. /wfci/to], 
experienced, skilled, trained, ex- 
pert in 
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per-leviter, adv. very slightly 
per-luctu 6 sus, -um, very sad 
per-magnus, -a, -um, very great or 
large 

per-mane5, 2 , -mmisurus, 

stay, remain, {cp. permanentf) 
per-mittO, 3, -misi, -missum, in- 
trust, permitf, allow 
per-modestus, -a, -um, very shy 
or modest, bashful 
permolestS \per-molestus]^ adv. with 
much trouble ; with ferre, be very 
much troubled or vexed at 
per-moveQ, 2, -m5vi, -mOtum, move 
deeply, rouse, influence, induce, 
prevail upon 

permultum [per-mulius]^ adv. very 
much, very 

per-multus, -a, -um, very much or 
many 

per-niciSs, - 6 i [cp. nex, necd\f. de- 
struction, death, ruin 
perniciOsus, -a, -um [per-niciis\, de- 
structive, ruinous, dangerous, per- 
nicious F 

per-ndbilis, -e, very famous 
pernoctd, i, -avi, -^tum [per-nox^ 
lasting all night], spend the night 
per-parvolus, -a, -um, very small 
per-pauci, -ae, -a, very few 
perpetud [per-petuus]., adv. perma- 
nently, perpetually F 
per-petuus, -a, -um [peto], continu- 
ous, unbroken, uninterrupted, per- 
manent, perpetual F. Subst. n. in 
perpetuum, forever, permanently 
per-saepe, adv. very often 
per-scribd, 3 , -scrips!, -scriptum, 
write out (in full), transcribe, 
record 


per-sequor, 3 , -secutus sum, follow 
up or after, pursue, prosecute, 
punish, take vengeance on. {cp. 
persecute F) 

PersSs, -ae, acc. - 6 n, m. Perses or 
Perseus, a king of Macedoniay 
63 10 

I)er 8 ev 6 rantia, -ae [per-severOf per- 
sist], persistence, perseverance 
F, constancy 

per-solv5, 3, -solvi, -solutum, pay, 
pay over 

persdna, -ae [Etruscan\ f mask, 
rdle, part, character, person F 
per-spicid, 3 , -spexi, -spectum 
[specidy see], look or see through, 
perceive, discern, note, observe. 
{cp. perspicuousf, perspectivef) 
per-suaded, 2 , -suasi, -suasum, per- 
suadef, convince, (persuasivef) 
per-terred, 2 , -terrui, -territum, 
thoroughly frighten, alarm, ter- 
rify 

per-timSscd, 3, -timui, become thor- 
oughly frightened, be alarmed, 
fear (trans.) 

pertinacia, -ae [per-tinax {tenaxy 

tened)'], f. persistence, obstinacy, 
pertinacityt 

per-tined, 2 , -tinui [teneo], extend, 
pertain (F) to, belong to, be of im- 
portance, concern, tend 
per-turbd, i, -avi, -atum, greatly 
agitate, confuse, disturb, (per- 
turbf, cp. perturbation!) 
per-vadd, 3, -vSsi [vaddy go], go 
through, extend, spread, penetrate, 
pervadef. (pervasivef) 
pervagatus, -a, -um [per~vagor]^ 
widespread 
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per-vagor, i, -atus sum, wander 
through, spread, be known 
per-venio, 4 , -veni, -ventum, come 
through, arrive, reach, attain 
per-vetus, -veteris, adj. very old 
pes, pedis, m. foot; abl. pedibus, 
sometimes by land. (cp. pedalf) 
pessimus, -a, -um, superl. ^y'malus 
pestilentia, -ae {^pestilens {pestis^ 
pest F)],/ plague, pestilence F 
pestis, -is, f. plague, pest F, pesti- 
lence, destruction, death, ruin, 
bane, curse 

petitiS, -5nis [^peto],/. thrust, blow, 
attack, aim. (petition F) 
petd, 3 , -ivi, -itum, fall upon, 
attack, aim at, seek, ask for, beg, 
request, {cp. competef , repeat F) 
Petreius, -i, ?n. a gentile name ; AT. 
Fetreius, 187 8 

petulantia, -ae [^petulansy impudent], 
f. impudence, wantonness, (petu- 
lance F) 

PhaSthd, -ontis, m. a freedman of 
Q. Cicero, 162 2 

Philippus, -i, m, a Greek name, 
esp. Philip V, king of Macedonia^ 
73 2 ; also as a Roman cognomen ; 
L. Marcius Philippus^ 93 5 
philosophia, -ae [ G7'eek\ f philos- 
ophy F 

philosophus, -i [Greek'], w. philos- 
opher F 

Philotimus, -i, a freedman, 189 1 
PieSnum, -i, n. a district of Italy on 
the Adriatic 

PieSnus, -a, -um [Pfeenwm], of 
Picenum, Picenian 
pictor, -Sris [pingo], m, painter F. 
{cp pictorial!) 


pictura, -ae [pingd], f painting, 
picture! 

pietas, -atis [piusy dutiful], / duti- 
ful conduct, devotion, affection, 
piety Fj loyalty, (pity F) 
piger, -gra, -grum [/. pigety it dis- 
gusts], slow, dull, lazy, reluctant 
pila, -ae [pilus, hair], / ball, ball- 
playing, game of ball 
Pilia, -ae, / the wife of Atticus, 
18016 

Pindenissus, -i, / a town in Cilicia 
pingo, 3 , pinxi, pictum, paint F, 
decorate, (cp. picture!, depict!) 
pinguis, -e, fat, heavy, stupid, dull 
pirata, -ae [G^'eek], w. pirate!, 
corsair 

Pisaurum, -i, /i. a town on the 
Adriatic coast of Italy (Pe'saro) 
piscis, -is, m. fish. (</. piscatory!) 
Pis6, -6nis, w. a cognomen ; C. 
Calpurnius Piso Frugi, first hus- 
band of Tullia, 52 25, 164 17; L. 
Calpurnius Piso PPugi, 14417; 
L. Calpurnius Piso, 164 11, 186 3 
Pius,-i, 771 . a cognomen; v. Metellus 
placed, 2 , -ui and placitum est, 
please F ; placet, it pleases or is 
settled or determined, one pleases 
^/'decides, {cp. placid!) 
placd, I, -avi, -dtum [cp. placed], 
quiet, appease, conciliate, recon- 
cile, propitiate, placate! 
plaga, -ae [cp.plangdy beat],/ blow, 
stroke, misfortune, (plague F) 
Plancius, -i, 771. a gentile name; 

Cn. Pla7icius, 164 9 
plans [pldnusy flat], adv. plainly F, 
clearly, eritirely, thoroughly, quite, 
very 
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planitigs, -€i [^planus^ flat], f. level 
ground, plain 

plebs, -bis {and plebes, -bei or -bi) 

[cp. plenus]^ f. common people, 
plebeiansf, populace, multitude 
plenus, -a, -um \old pho^ fill], full, 
filled with. {cp. plenty F, plenary f, 
plenipotentiary!) 

plerum-que \^plerus~que], mostly, 
generally, for the most part* 
plerus-que, reg. plur.^ plerique, 
-aeque, -aque {old pleoy fill], most, 
the majority, very many 
Plotius, -i, m. a gentile name; L. 

Plotius GalliiSy 108 7 
plures, plura, compar. ^multus 
plurimum {plurimus], adv. most, 
very much, especially 
plurimus, -a, -yxmysuperl ^y'multus 
plus, compar. ry^'multum 
poculum, -i {cp. potusy drunk], n. 

drinking-vessel, cup, goblet 
poema, -atis {G?'eek\ n. poem F 
poena, -ae {Greek\ f. punishment, 
penalty!, {cp. penal F) 

Poeni, -5rum, w. plnr. the Cartha- 
ginians (Phoenicians) 
poeta, -ae {Greek\ m. poet F 
poli5, 4, -ivi, -itum, polish F, finish, 
adorn, (polite!) 

TToXiTiKa {poliiika')y n. piur. state 
affairs, public matters, a book on 
the State, (politics F) 

Pollex, -icis, m. a slave of Cicero, 
194 6 

pol-liceor, 2 , -itus sum {por-y to- 
ward, liceoTy make a bid], offer, 
promise, pledge 

Polyclitus, -i, m. a Greek sculptor, 
132 3 
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Pompeianum, -i, n. an estate of 
Cicero at Pompeii 

Pompeius, -i, 7/1. Pompey, a gentile 
7 ia/ne\ Cn. Po7npeius A/agnus, 
63 12, 67 ff., 110 9, 188 13; his 
father, 79 5 

Pomponia, -ae, /. the wife of Q. 
Cicero, 167 2 

Pomponius, -i, /n. a gentile name ; 

V. Atticus 

Pomptinus, -i, 771. a cognomen ; C. 
Po77tplinnSy 37 2 

pondus, -eris {cp. pendd^y n. weight. 

{cp. pound!) 

pono, 3 , posui, positum {po-{= ab), 
sindy let], set or lay down, place, 
pitch, put, consider, spend, in- 
vest. {cp. position j", positive F, 
deposit F, compose F, etc.) 

pons, pontis, /n. bridge, (pontoon F) 

ponti-fex, -ficis {u7iccrtaiti\ 771 . 
priest, pontifex!, pontiff F(lntrod. 
§30 

Pontus, -i, 7 n. the Black Sea(rGntus 
Euxinus) ; a country on its south- 
eastern coast 

Popilius, -i, 777. a gentile name ; P. 
Pop! I ins La’7iaSy 146 11 

popina, -ae, f. cookshop, (low) 
eating-house, dive 

popularis, -e {populus~\y popular!, 
democratic 

populus, -i {cp. plebSy folk], 7 n. 
people F, tribe, nation, (populace 
F, population!) 

porrO, ad'i/. forward, further, besides, 
moreover 

porta, -ae {cp. pety portus^y f. gate, 
city gate. {cp. portal F, portcullis 
F) 
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por-tend6, 3, -tendi, -tentum 

toward], point out, reveal, pre- 
dict, portendf 

porticus, -us [portd]^/. colonnade, 
porch F, portico It 
ports, 1, -Svi, -atum [por-, toward, 
eoy freq.'ly carry, bear, bring. 
{cp. porter F, portable F, por- 
tage F) 

portus, -us [cp. portd\y m. harbor, 
portf 

poscS, 3, poposci [cp. precof], ask 
urgently, beg, demand 
positus, -a, -um [pono], placed, 
located, situated, dependent upon, 
(post F, in mail and military 
usage) 

possessiS, -Onis [possided, possess], 
f. possession F, occupation, estate, 
property 

possum, posse, potui [potis, able, 
suTTz], be able, can, have power or 
influence, be strong or powerful, 
(possef, cp. possible F) 
post, adv. and prep, with acc.., be- 
hind, after, afterwards, since ; as 
conj. with quam, after, (post-f) 
post-ea [is], adv. afterwards; as 
conj. with quam, after 
postea-quam, see postea 
poster! tfis, -fitis [posterns], f. the 
future, after ages, posterity F 
posterius [posterior (posterns)], adv. 
later, by and by 

(posterus), -a, -um [/wsf], coming 
after, following, next, future; in 
postenim, for the future. Subsi. 
piur. m. poster!, descendants, 
future generations, (cp. posteriorf , 
postern t) 


post-hac [hie], adv. hereafter, hencC' 
forth, in the future 
postrSmO [postremus], adv. finally, 
at last 

postrgmus, a, -um [superl. of 
posterus], last, lowest, worst 
postri-die [posterus], adv. on the 
next day, the day after 
postulO, I, -avi, -atum [cp. posed], 
ask/ demand, beg, request, (cp. 
postulatef) 

potSns, -out is [i!)oss«m], adj. able, 
powerful, influential, potentf . (cp. 
potential!) 

pdtestis, -atis [ poUSy able] ,f. power, 
authority, office, possibility, oppor- 
tunity, permission, chance 
potior, -iri, -itus sum [/>o^fs], be- 
come master of, get possession or 
control of 

potissimum [superl. ofpotius], adv. 

chiefly, especially, in particular 
potius [potior (potis)], compar. adv, 
rather 

pr. = pridie 

prae, prep, with abl. before, in 
front of, in comparison with ; 
prae se ferre, display, exhibit, 
show 

praebeO, 2, -ui, -itum [-hibed = 
hahed], hold out, offer, tender, 
furnish, supply, show 
prae-ceps, -cipitis [eaput], adj. 
headlong, in haste, headstrong, 
hasty, rash. (cp. precipitous F, 
precipice! , precipitate! ) 
praeceptum, -i [prae-eipid], n. order, 
direction, instruction, precept! 
prae-cipiO, 3, -c6pi, -ceptum [capid], 
take beforehand, anticipate, en- 
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join upon, instruct, advise; with 
oculis, get a sight before, {cp. pre- 
ceptor!) 

praecipue \^praecipms~\^ adv, chiefly, 
especially 

praecipuus, -a, -um \cp. capio], 
peculiar, especial 

praeclarg [prae-clarus]^ adv. very 
clearly, excellently, admirably 
prae-clarus, -a, -um, brilliant, mag- 
nificent, excellent, splendid, fa- 
mous, illustrious 

praecO, -onis \^praedicd{cp.prae-dicd^ 
-are)], m. crier, herald 
praeconium, -i [^praeconius {praecdy], 
n, heralding, proclaiming, com- 
mendation 

prae-curro, 3, -cucurri, -cursum, 

run before, outrun, outstrip 
praeda, -ae \cp. pr(d)e-hendd, seize], 
/. booty, plunder 

praedfitor, -dris [praedor^ to plun- 
der], m. plunderer, robber, (cp. 
predatory!) 

praedicatid, -dnis [prae-dicd],/. pro- 
claiming, praising, praise 
prae-dicd, i, -avi, -atum, proclaim, 
declare, praise, celebrate, {ip. 
preach F, predicate!, predica- 
ment!) 

prae-dicd, 3, -dixi, -dictum, foretell, 
predict!, say at the start, premise 
prae-ditus, -a, -um [doft/s], gifted 
or provided with, furnished, en- 
dowed 

praedium, -i [cp. praesy -d/s, surety], 
n. farm, estate, (predial!) 
praedd, -dnis [praeda], m. free- 
booter, robber, pirate 
praedor, i, -Stus sum [praeda], 
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take booty, plunder, rob. (cp. 
depredation F) 

praefectiira, -ae [praefectus],/. pre- 
fectship, prefecture! 
praefectus, -i [prae-ficiol, tn. com- 
mander, governor, prefect F 
prae-ferd, -ferre, -tuli, -Ifitum, 
carry or bear before, put or place 
before, prefer F. (cp. prelate!) 
prae-ficid, 3, -fdci, -fectum [/ac/d], 
set over, make commander of, 
put in charge of 

prae-mittd, 3, -misi, -missum, 

send ahead cr in advance, (cp. 
premise F, premises F) 
praemium, -i [prae, emoy take], n. 
reward, prize, recompense, (pre- 
mium!) 

Praeneste, -is, abl. -e, n. (and /), a 
town in Latium (Palestrina) 
prae-pdnd, 3, -posui, -positum, 
place before or over, make com- 
mander of. (cp. preposition!) 
prae-scribd, 3, -scripsi, -scriptum, 
prescribe!, direct, ordain, require 
of. (cp. prescription!) 
praesdns, -entis [prae-sum], adj. at 
hand, in person, present F, direct, 
immediate, obvious, helpful, provi- 
dential. Subst. n, the present F 
praesentia, -ae [praesens]^ f. pres- 
ence F, the present 
prae-sentid, 4,-s6nsi, -sdnsum, per- 
ceive in advance, look forward to, 
have a presentiment F 
praesertim, adv. especially, princi- 
pally, particularly 

prae-sided, 2, -sddi [seded, sit], pre- 
side (F) over, rule, watch over, 
(cp. president F) 
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praesldium, -i [praeses {prae-sided), 
protector], ft. protection, defense, 
help, aid, support, guard, escort, 
garrison, (presidio Sp) 
praestans, -antis [i. prae-std'\, adj. 
outstanding, eminent, preeminent, 
remarkable, superior 

1. prae-stC, i, -stiti, -stitum, stand 
out or forth, be superior or better ; 
also {perhaps a different verb 
[praesj surety, s^o]) guarantee, 
answer or vouch for, keep, render, 
show 

2 . praestS situs (smo)], ad^n at 
hand, present, ready, (presto It) 

praestQlor, i , -dtus sum [2. praesto]^ 
wait for, expect 

prae-sum, -esse, rfui, be at the head 
of, be in command of, command 
praeter [^prae], adv. and prep, with 
acc. past, beyond, by, besides, 
aside from, except, contrary to. 
(preter-t) 

praeter-ea [is], adv. in addition, 
besides, moreover 

praeter-eo, -ire, -ii, -itum, pass by 
or over, omit 

praeteritus, -a, -um [praeter-eo], 
past. Subst. plur. n. the past, 
(preterit t) 

praeter-mittS, 3, -misi, -missum, 

let pass or go, overlook, pass over, 
omit 

praeter-quam, adv. further than, 
besides, beyond, save, except 
praetextatus, -a, -um [prae-texta], 
wearing the toga praetexta, in boy- 
hood, still a child 

prae-textus, -a, -um [texd, weave], 
bordered. Subst. f. {sc. toga), toga 


praetexta {with a purple border; 
worn by higher fuagistrates, sotne 
priests, and boys till they put on 
the toga virilis) 

praetor, - 5 ris [/>rae, ed], m. com- 
mander, praetorf, justice, governor 
of a province (Introd. § 25 ) 
praetorius, -a, -um [praetor], of a 
commander or praetor, praeto- 
rianf ; with cohors, bodyguard. 
Subst. n. headquarters, governor’s 
residence 

praetura, -ae [praetor], f. praetor- 
ship, office of praetor 
pravitas, -atis [prdvusy crooked, 
bad], f. badness, wickedness, de- 
pravity f 

Praxiteles, -i, m. a Greek sculptor, 
131 15 

preci, -em, -e, defective, usually 
pitir., preces, etc. [cp. posed], f. 
prayer F, entreaty, {cp. precariousf) 
precor, i, -atus sum [precT], pray F, 
beg, entreat, {cp. imprecatef) 
premo, 3 , pressi, pressum, press F, 
pursue, press hard, burden, op- 
press F. (print F) 
pretium, -i [cp. par], n. price F, 
value, reward ; operae pretium, 
worth while 
(prex), see preci 

pri-dem [cp. prior], adi/. long ago; 
7vith iam, now for a long time, 
long since 

pri-die [cp. prior], adv. on the day 
before, the previous day; abbr. pr. 
primarius, -a, -um [/>rfmws], of the 
first rank, eminent, prominent, 
(primary f) 

primd [primus], adv. at first 
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primum ^primus'], adv. first, in the 
first place, at first, for the first time; 
with cum or ut, as soon as ; with 
quam, as soon as possible 
primus, -a, -um, superl. of prior 
\cp. pristinus^ , first, foremost, chief, 
principal ; in primis, especially, 
(primef, cp. primalf, primatef) 
prin-ceps, -cipis [prfmws, capio], 
adj. first, foremost, leading. Snbst. 
hi. leading man, chief, (prince F, 
cp. principal!, principle!) 
principium, -i [pnn-ce^s], begin- 
ning 

prior, prius \fpri ~ prae\ compar. 
former, previous, (prior!, cp. pri- 
ory F) 

pristinus, -a, ~um {cp. prior, prlscus, 
old], former, original, (pristine!) 
prius [prior], adv. before, sooner, 
earlier, rather 

prius -quam or prius . . , quam, 

conj. before 

privatim [privatus], adv. privately!, 
in a private capacity 
privatus, -a, -um [privo], private!, 
in private life, not a magistrate. 
Subst. m. private citizen 
privo, I , -4vi, -atum, [prJvus, single, 
peculiar], deprive F 

1. pro [cp. per], prep, with abl. be- 

fore, in front of, on the front of, 
on behalf of, for, as, as good as, in 
place of, in return for, in accordance 
with, in proportion to, in view or 
consideration of, compared with ; 
pro consule, proconsul {acting for a 
consul), (pro! con ”) 

2. pro [i. pro], inter]. O ! ah ! alas! 
pro-avus, -i, nt. great-grandfather 


probatus, -a, -um [probo], tested, 
tried, proved F, approved F, ac- 
ceptable 

prob6 [prohus, good], adv. well, 
properly 

probitas, -atis [probus], f. goodness, 
uprightness, honesty, probity! 
probo, I, -avi, -atum [probus], ap- 
prove F, commend, prove F. 
(probe!, probate!, probable!) 
pro-egdo, 3 , -cessi, -cessum, go 
forward, march or journey on, 
proceed F. {cp. proce.ssion F) 
procella, -ae,y! storm, tempest, com- 
motion, tumult 

pr6-c6nsul, -is, ni. proconsul!, gov- 
ernor of a province ; for pro con- 
sule see i pro 
procOs. = proconsul 
procul [cp. I. pro], adv. far away, 
at a distance, from afar 
procuratid, -onis [pro-curd, take 
care of], f. caring for, manage- 
ment, charge 

pr6d-eo, -ire, -ii, -itum [old prod- = 
pro], go forth, come out, advance 
pro-dico, 3 , -dixi, -dictum, fix in 
advance, put off, adjourn 
prSdigium, -i [old prod- ~ pro, aid, 
say], n. omen, portent, prodigy!, 
monster, {cp. prodigious!) 
prddigus, -a, -um [old prdd- = prd, 
ago], lavish, extravagant, prodi- 
gal F. Subst. m. a spendthrift 
pr6-d5, 3, -didi, -ditum [-dd, -dere, 
put], put forth, report, hand down, 
transmit, disclose, betray 
pr6-duc5, 3, -duxi, -ductum, bring 
forward, produce!, bring up. 
(product!) 
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proelium, -i, n, battle 
profanus, -a, -um [pro = pro^ 
fanunij temple], not sacred, com- 
mon, profane F 

profectiS, -Snis [pro-ficiscor^,/. a set- 
ting out, departure 
prefects [= pro facto], adv, for a 
fact, really, surely, certainly, assur- 
edly 

prefers, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, bring 
forth or forward, produce, extend, 
make known 

professiS, -Snis [pro-fitcor], f. dec- 
laration, registration, notice, (pro- 
fession F) 

prS-ficiS, 3, -fSci, -fectum [facid], 
have success, accomplish, effect, 
(proficient! , profit F) 
pro-ficiscor, 3, -fectus sum [pro = 
prOffaciOf incept \ set out <7^ forth, 
start, depart, proceed 
pro-fiteor, 2, -fessus sum [pro = 
pro, fateor, confess], declare, make 
a declaration, register oneself, give 
notice, professf 

prSfligfitus, -a, -um [prd-fligd], 
abandoned, corrupt, vile, profli- 
gatef 

prS-fligS, I, -Svi, -atum, strike 
down, overthrow, overcome, crush, 
prostrate 

pro-fugiS, 3, -fugi [pro = pro], flee, 
run away, escape 

pro-funds, 3, -fudi, -fusum [pro - 
pro], pour out or forth, lavish, 
squander, sacrifice, {cp. profusef, 
profusion!) 

prS-gredior, 3, -gressus sum [gra- 
dior, step], go forth or forward, 
advance, progress! 


prSgressiS, -Snis [prd-gredior],f. an 

advance, (progression F) 
pro-hibeS, 2, -hibui, -hibitum [pro 
= pro, haheo], hold or keep off, 
keep from, hinder, check, prevent, 
defend or protect from, (pro- 
hibit!) 

prS-iciS, 3, -iSci, -iectum [iacid], 
throw out, cast out, expel, (pro- 
ject!, cp. projectile!) 
prSiectus, -a, -um [prd-icio], jutting 
out, projecting! 

pro-inde, adv. hence, therefore, ac- 
cordingly 

prSlatS, I, -^avi [pro-ldtus {fero)], 
postpone, put off 

prSmS, 3, prSmpsi, prSmptum [pro, 
emo, take], take or bring out, pro- 
duce. (cp. prompt!) 
prS-mulgS, I, -avi, -^tum [prob- 
ably for pro-vutgo, publish], pub- 
lish, give notice of. (promulgate!) 
prS-pagS, I, -avi, -dtum [pangd, 
fix], set forward, extend, spread, in- 
crease, propagate! , prolong, (prop- 
aganda It) 

prS-patulus, -a, -um [pated], open, 
uncovered 

prope, adv. and prep, with acc. 

near, nearly, almost, well-nigh 
prope-diem \f prope diem], adv. at 
an early day, very soon 
propinquus, -a, -um [prope], near, 
neighboring. Subst. m. relative, 
kinsman, (cp. propinquity F) 
propior, -ius [cp. prope], compar. 
nearer 

propius, adv., compar. prope 
prS-pSnS, 3, -posui, -positum, 
place or set before, propose F 
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proprius, -a, -um, one’s own, spe- 
cial, peculiar, proper F, belonging 
or appropriatef to, characteristic 
of, in conformity with, {cp, prop- 
erty f, proprietorf) 
propter [/>rope], adv.and prep, with 
acc. near, at hand, on account of 
propter-ea [is], adv. on that (this) 
account ; with quod, for the reason 
that, because 

prdpugnaculum, -i [prd~pugno, fight 
in defense], n. rampart, defense, 
means of defense 

pro-puls5, I, navi, natum [freq. of 
pro-peIl5f drive away], ward off, 
avert, {cp. propelf) 
pr 6 -rogo, I, -avi, -atum, prolong, 
extend, (prorogue F) 
prSrsus [proj vorsus (verto)], adv. 
forward, certainly, entirely, abso- 
lutely 

prOscriptio, - 6 nis [pro-senbo], f. 
notice of a sale, advertisement, 
confiscation, proscriptionf 
pro-sequor, 3, -secutus sum, accom- 
pany, escort, attend, (prosecutef) 
Proserpina, -ae, f. daughter of the 
goddess Demeter (Ceres) 
prdspere [pTdsperus{prby 5/)?s)], adv. 
successfully, fortunately, prosper- 
ously F 

pxo-spiciO, 3 , -spexi, -spectum 
[specid^ see], foresee, look out for, 
provide for. {cp. prospectf) 
pr 5 -stern 6 , 3 , -stravi, -stratum, 
throw to the ground, overthrow, 
prostratef, subvert, ruin, destroy 
prO-sum (prdd-est), prdd-esse, pr5- 
fui, be of use or advantage, bene- 
fit, profit 
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prO-tinus [tems^ unto], adv. for- 
ward, on, directly, forthwith 
pro-ut, adv. according as, just as, as 
prCvidentia, -ae [pro-video], f. fore- 
sight, forethought, (providence F) 
prO-videO, 2, -vidi, -visum, foresee, 
look out for, act with foresight, 
care for, providef, guard against. 
(cp. provision!) 

prdvincia, -ae,/. office, province F 
prdvincialis, -e [prdvincia], of a 
province, provincial! 
pr5-voc5, I , -avi, -.atum, call out or 
forth, challenge, arouse, provoke!. 
{cp. provocation!) 

proximg [proximus], adv., stiperl, 
of prope, very recently 
proximus, -a, -um, superl. </pro- 
pior, nearest, next, the following, 
last. {cp. approximate!) 
prudSns, -entis [= prd-videns], adj. 
foreseeing, wise, prudent!, cir- 
cumspect, with knowledge (wit- 
tingly) 

prudentia, -ae [prudens],f. foresight, 
wisdom, prudence! 
pruina, -ae f. frost 
prytanium, -i [Greek], n. city hall 
{containing a dhiing hall) 
P.S.D. = S.D.P. 
publicanus, -a, -um [publicum {pu- 
hlicus), public revenues], of the 
public revenues. Subst. m. farmer 
of the revenues, taxgatherer, pub- 
lican F 

publicatid, -5nis [public^, f con- 
fiscation. (publication!) 
publics [publicus], adv. publicly F, 
for or by the state, officially 
PubllciuS) -i, a gentile narne 
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public^, I, -atum Ipuhlicus], 
expropriate, confiscate, sell, (pub- 
lish F) 

publicus, -a, -um {^probably pubes, 
adult males, coU€ciively\ of the 
people or the state, public F ; res 
publica, the state, republic-]- , public 
welfare or interest 
Publius, -i, m. a praenomen 
pudet, 2, -uit ^^r-itum est, it causes 
shame, it makes one ashamed, 

one {acc^ is ashamed 
pudicitia, -ae {pudicus, modest], f. 

modesty, purity, chastity, virtue 
pudor, -Gris \cp. pudet], m. shame, 
sense of shame, modesty, honor, 
self-respect 

puer, -eri, in, boy, child 
puerilis, -e \_puer], of a boy, boyish, 
(pucrilef) 

pueritia, -ae \_puer], f, boyhood, 
childhood 

pugna, -ae \cp, pugnus, fist],/ fight, 
battle 

pugno, I, -avi, -atum [^pugnus ot 
pugna], fight, contend, struggle 
with. {ip. pugnaciousf, repug- 
nantf) 

pulcher, -chra, -chrum, beautiful, 
fair, honorable, glorious 
pulchrS [pulcher], a(h>. beautifully 
puJehritudS, -inis [pulcher], f. 
beauty 

pullus, -a, -um, dark, gray, dusky 

pulverulentus, -a, -um [/>w/ws], 
dusty 

pulvinar, -aris [pulvinus, cushion], 
n. couch {on which statues of i^ods 
were made to recline for a cere- 
monial feast ) ; freely, shrine 


pulvis, -eris, m. dust 
punctum, -i [pungd, prick], n. point 
F, instant, {cp. punctuatef, punc- 
tual!, punctilious It or Sp) 
Punicus, -a, -um [Poem], Punic, 
Carthaginian 

punio, 4, -ivi, -itum [poena], 
punish F 

purge, I, -avi, -atum [old pur-igd 
(purus, agd)], cleanse, purify, 
purge F, clear, excuse, {cp. ex- 
purgatef) 

purpura, -ae [Greeh], f purplef, 
purple garment 

purpuratus, -a, -um [purpura], clad 
in purple. Subst. in. courtier, 
court official, minister 
purus, -a, -um, clean, pure F. 

{cp. purify F, Puritanf) 
puto, I, -avi, -atum [putus, clean; 
cp, purus], clear up, reckon, think, 
deem, consider, suppose, believe, 
regard. (/. putativef, compute F, 
dispute F) 

Q — Quintus, a praenomen 
qua [quJ, abl.], adv. by what way. 
where 

quadriduum, -i [quattuor, dies], n. 

a period of four days 
quaerQ, 3, quaesivi, -itum, seek, 
look for, investigate, inquire F, 
ask. (query!, quest F) 
quaesitor, -oris [quaerd], m. inves- 
tigator, examining magistrate 
quaeso, 3 [quaerd], defective, I beg, 
I pray, please 

quaestiS, - 5 nis [quaerd], f. investi- 
gation, inquiry, court, question F 
(Introd. § 40) 
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quaestor, -oris [gi/aero], tn, quaes- 
torf, a 7nagistrate whose (hi ties 
were mainly financial (Introd. 
§28) 

quaestus, -us [^i/aero], 7n. gain, 
profit; in quaestu, at interest 
qualis, -e [^uf], interrog. cmd reL 
of what sort or nature? what 
kind of ? as {^viih talis), sucli as. 
(cl>. qualityt) 

quam [qui^ acc.'], interrog, ami reL 
adv, how ? how greatly ? how, as, 
as much as ; in a comparison,, 
than, rather than; with superL as 
... as possible 

quam-quam [quam doubled to make 
it indef.\conj, however, although, 
and yet 

quam- vis [yoW]^ adv. and conj. as 
you please, howsoever, however 
much ; although, be it never so 
quando [quam^ cp. de], adzK and 
conj. when? since; indef. some 
day, at any time 

quanto [quantus^ inte?TOg. and 7x1. 
adi’. by how much ? how much ? 
as much 

quantus, -a, -um [quam'], interrog. 
071(1 rel. how great? how much? 
as great (as), as much (as), as; 
quanto opere, how much, how 
greatly ; quanti, at what price ; 
quantum, adv. how much ? as 
much. (quantum f, cp. quan- 
tity F) 

quantus-cumque, -a-cumque, -um- 
cumque [old quom-quey whenever], 
however great {or small) 
qua-propter [g«f], adv. wherefore, 
on this account 


quartus, -a, -um [quattuor], fourth, 
(quart F, quarter F, quartette F, 
quartof) 

quasi [= quam sf], adv. a7id co7ij. 

as if, as it were, (quasif) 
quasso, i, -avi, -natum [frai. ¥ 
quatid], shake violently, shatter, 
weaken 

quattuor, nu7n. adj. indecl. four 
-que, co7ij. and 

queO, 4, quivi, defective, be able, 
can {with nOn) 

querela, -ae [queror], f. complaint, 
(quarrel F) 

querimonia, -ae [queror], f. com- 
plaint 

queror, 3, questus sum, complain, 
complain of, lament, {cp. quer- 
ulousf) 

qui, a7id quis, pron.\ 

1 . interrog. quis {subst) or qui 
{adj.), quae {adjl), quid {subst.) or 
quod {adj.), who? what? which? 
qua re ? and quid ? why ? quam 
Ob rem ? wherefore ? why ? qui 
{abl.), how? 

2. 7'el. qui, quae, quod, who, 
what, which, that; qua re and 
quam ob rem, wherefore, therefore 

3 . indef, like the mterrvg., ex- 
cept. fe7n. sing. nom. qua {adj.) 
a7id neut. plur. qua or quae, any- 
one, anything, any. (quorumf) 

quia [quty conj. because, since 
quicquam, see quisquam 
qui-cumque, quae-cumque, quod- 
cumque [old guom-gi/e, whenever], 
indef. rel. pron. whoever, which- 
ever, whatever 
quid, see qui, quis, i and 3 
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qui-dam, quae-dam, quid-dam 

{sudsl.) or quod-dam {cLdj)^ indef. 
pron. a certain, a certain one, one, 
something, a kind of 
quidem [quid {qui), -dem {cp. de)\, 
adv, indeed, certainly, to be sure, 
by the way, at least ; ne . . . quidem, 
not even, not . . . either, also not 
quiSs, -6ti8,yC rest, quietf, peace 
quigscO, 3 , quiSvi, quietus 
be or keep quiet, be still, rest, 
(quiescent! , cp. acquiesce F) 
quietus, -a, -um [qi/iiesco], quietf, 
peaceful, undisturbed, (quit F, 
quite F) 

quin [old abL qut^ how, why, -ne], 
adv. and co7tj. why not? jes in- 
deed; with etiam {or without)^ 
nay even, in fact, in reality; so 
that . . . not, but that, but, that, 
from {with a verbal noufi) 
Quinquatrus, -uum [qutnque], f, 
plur. a festival of Minerva, be- 
ginning March 19 (five days after 
the Ides) 

quinque, num. adj, indecl. five, 
(quinquennialf) 

Quintilis, -e [^fn/i/s], of Quintilis 
{fifth mottth^ later nafned lulius, 
July; cp. p. 280, n. 2); abbr. Quint, 
quintus, -a, -um [quinque], fifth; 
with decimus, fifteenth, (quint F, 
quintessence!, quintet F) 
Quintus, -i, w. a praenomen 
Quins, -itis, m., common only in 
the plur., Quirites, -ium, Quirites, 
fellow citizens, my countrymen 
quls, see qui 

quis-nam or qui-nam {adjl), quae- 
nam, quid-nam or quod-nam 


{adji), mterrog. pro7t. who, pray? 
what in the world ? 
quis-piam, quae-piam, quid-piam 
or quod-piam {adj.), indef. p7vtt. 
anyone, anything, any, some 
quis-quam, quic-quam or quid- 
quam, indef pron. anyone, any- 
thing 

quis-que, quae-que, quid-que or 
quod-que {adj.), mdef pron. each, 
each one, every 

quis-quis, quic-quid or quid-quid, 

htdef rel.pro7i.yN\\Q^sQx, whatever 
qui-vis, quae-vis, quid-vis quod- 
vis {adj) [ws {void)], mdef p7V7i. 
any you please, anyone, anything 
quo [quiy gufs], interrog. and 7'el. 
adv,, and co7ij., whither, where, 
wherefore; quo usque, how far? 
how long? as co/ij., with a co7}t- 
parative, by means of which, in 
order that, that; quo minus, in 
order that . . . not, from {with a 
verbal notm)', non quo, not that 
quo-ad [quo], co7tj. as long as, while, 
until, as far as 

qu5-cumque, adv. whithersoever, 
in whatever direction 
quod [^f], co7ij. because, since, in 
that, that, the fact that, as for, as 
for the fact that ; quod si, but if, 
and if, if now, if then 
quon-dam [quom~ cum], adv. for- 
merly, once, once upon a time, 
(quondam!, ^dj.) 

quon-iam [quom = cum], conj. since 
now, since, because, inasmuch as 
quo-que co7tj. also, too 
quot [quf], i7idecl. adj. how many? 
as many. {cp. quotaf, quotef) 
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quot-annis [annus'], adv, every year, 
yearly 

quotiSns [quot], adv. how often? as 
often as. (quotient! ) 
quotigns-cumque, adv, how often 
soever, however often, whenever 

R. = Romanus 

rapina, -ae [rapid], f robbery, 
rapinef 

rapio, 3, rapui,raptum, seize, snatch, 
carry off, hurry away, (rapef , raptf , 
cp. rapacious!, rapid!) 
raptus, -us [rapid], m, a snatching 
away, carrying off, abduction, 
rape 

ratio, -Onis [reor, reckon], f, reck- 
oning, account, business, matter, 
interest, relation, regard, nature, 
manner, way, method, means, 
plan, policy, reason, reasoning, 
explanation, knowledge, theory, 
system ; wUh habere, have regard; 
qua ratione ? in what way? (ratio!, 
ration!, rational!) 

Reatinus, -a, -um [Redte], of Reate, 
a iowfi of the Sabines 
recOns, -entis, adj. fresh, recent! 
recessus, -us [re-cedo, retire], m, 
a retired place, remote corner, 
(recess!) 

reciperO (recuperO), i, -avi, -atum 
[re-cipid], get back, regain, re- 
cover F. (recuperate!) 
re-cipiO, 3, -c6pi, -ceptum [capid], 
take back, receive F, undertake : 
with se, betake oneself, retire, 
(recipe!, receipt F, reception!, re- 
cipient!) 

re-citO, I, -avi, -atum [citd (cied, 
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set in motion)], read exit of 
aloud, read, (recite!, recitation!, 
recital!) 

re-clamO, i, -Avi, -atum, cry out 
against, protest, object, (reclaim F) 
re-cognCscO, 3, -gn 5 vi, -gnitum, 
recall to mind, recognize F, look 
over, review 

re-col6, 3, -colui, -cultum, cultivate 
again, revive, resume, renew, 
revisit 

reconciliati 5 , -6nis [re-concilidf re- 
establish],/! reestablishment, res- 
toration. (reconciliation!) 
re-condO, 3, -condidi, -conditum, 
put up again, hide, conceal, (rec- 
ondite!) 

recordatiO, -Onis [re-cordor], /. re- 
calling, recollection 
re-cordor, i, -atus sum [cor, 
heart], recall to mind, remember, 
(record F) 

re-cre6, i, -avi, -atum, make over, 
renew, restore ; with se, recover, 
(recreate!, -ation!) 
rSeta [rectusy sc. via], adv. straight- 
way, straight, directly 
r6ct6 [rectus], adv. rightly, duly, 
properly, well 

rgetus, -a, -um [regd], straight, right. 

(cp. rectitude F, direct!) 
recuperO, see reciperS 
recusatid, -dnis [recusd],/. refusal, 
objection, protest 

recusd, i, -avi, -atum [causa], 
make objection, refuse, decline, 
(recusant!) 

red-dd, 3, -didi, -ditum [-do, -dere, 
put], give back, return (transi), 
restore, grant, deliver 
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redfimptor, -Oris [red-imo]^ m, con- 
tractor 

red-e6, -ire, -ii, -itum, go back, re- 
turn iintrans.) 

red-igO, 3, -6gi, -actum [ago], drive 
or bring back, bring down, re- 
duce. {cp. redaction F) 
redimiO, 4, — , -itum, bind or wind 
round, crown 

red-imd, 3, -6mi, -6mptum [emo, 
take, buy], buy back, redecmf, 
ransom, contract for, farm (re 7 fo- 
nues), {cp. rcdemptionf) 
reditus, -us [red-eo], m. return 
red-undO, i, -avi, -atum [undo 
{undQy wave)], overflow, reek, 
swim, redound (F) to, be left to, 
fall upon, (redundantf) 
re-ferO, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, bear 
or bring back, bring or lay before, 
referf, report, restore, repay, reg- 
ister, record; 7vitli gratiam, show 
gratitude, requite, {cp. relatef, 
relation!, relative!) 
r6-fert, -ferre, -tulit [re fen], it is 
of advantage, concerns, matters, 
makes a difference 
refertus, -a, -um [re-/ercw {farcid, 
stuff)], filled, full 

re-ficid, 3, -fgei, -fectum [facid], re- 
make, make over, renew, refresh, 
cheer, {cp. refection F, refectory'!) 
re-futO, I, -avi, -atum, repel, re- 
fute!, disprove, {cp. confute!) 
rggalis, -e [r^], of a king, royal F, 
regal!, (regalia!) 

rCgia, -ae [regiuSy sc. domus], f. 
(royal) palace 

riSgid [re^us], adv. tyrannically, des- 
potically 


Rgginus, -a, -um [Return], of 

Regium, a town in southern- 
most Italy. Subst. plur. rn. the 
people of Regium (Reggio) 
regio, -Qnis [regd],f. direction, limit, 
boundary, quarter, region F, terri- 
tory, country 

regius, -a, -um [rex], of a king or 
prince, royal, princely 
regno, i, -avi, ^atum [regnum], 
reign F 

regnum, -i [rex], n. rule or power 
of a king, sovereignty, mastery, 
kingdom, (reign F) 
rego, 3, rgxi, rdetum, direct!, gtiide, 
rule, govern, (regent!, cp. regi- 
men!, regiment!, rector!, rec- 
tify F) 

re-icid, 3, -ieci, -iectum [iacid], 
throw or drive back or off, re- 
ject!, scorn 

re-laxd, i , -4vi, -atum [laxd {laxus, 
wide, loose)], loosen, lighten, re- 
lieve, relax!, ease 

re-levd, i , -avi, -atum [levd {leviSy 
light)], lighten, relieve F, alleviate! 
religid, -dnis [probably kgd],f. con- 
scientiousness, scruple, religious 
feeling or observance, cult, re- 
ligion!, sacred object 
religidsus, -a, -um [religid], reli- 
gious!, consecrated, sacred 
re-linqud, 3, -liqui, -lictum, leave 
behind, abandon, leave out, pass 
over, omit, neglect, overlook, 
(relinquish F, relict!) 
reliquus, -a, -um [cp. re-linqud, re- 
liquiae, relics F], left over, remain- 
ing, rest or remainder of, future, 
to come ; reliquum est, it remains 
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re-maneo, 2, -mansi, remain F, stay 
behind, continue, endure 
remex, -igis [rMus^ oar, agd'l, vt. 

oarsman, rower 

remissi 5 , -onis \re-mittd'\, f. a re- 
laxing, abatement, (remission F) 
remissus, -a, -um [re-mittd\ re- 
laxed, careless, remissf, mild 
re-mitto, 3, -misi, -missum, send 
back, restore, relax, remitf 
re-moror, i, ^tus sum, delay, hin- 
der, keep waiting, give a res- 
pite to 

re-moveS, 2, -movi, -motum, move 
back, keep away, remove F, put 
out of the way 

re-nov6, i, -avi, -atum, renew, re- 
vive. (renovatef) 

re-nuntio, i, -avi, -atum, report, 
announce F, declare elected, pro- 
claim. (renounce F) 
repagula, -orum [cp. pangd^ fix], n. 
plu 7 \ bolts, bars 

re-pello, 3, rep-puli, re-pulsum, 

drive back or away, repel f, re- 
pulsef, ward off 

repente [repens ^ sudden], achr sud- 
denly 

repentinus, -a, -um [repens], sud- 
den, unexpected 

re-peri 5 , 4, rep-peri, re-pertum [cp. 
periculum ; per/, system, paridy 
bring forth], find, discover, {cp. 
repertory!, repertoire F) 
re-peto, 3, -ivi, -itum, seek again, 
ask back, demand, claim, recall, 
(repeat F) 

i«-p6n6, 3, -posui, -positum, re- 
place, place, set. {cp. reposef = 
place, repository!) 


re-porto, i, -avi, - 5 tum, bear or 
bring back, bear away, obtain, 
(report F) 

re-prehendo, 3, -hendi, -hSnsum 

[pre-hendd], seize, hold back, lay 
hold of, blame, censure, (repre- 
hend!, reprehensible!) 
re-primo, 3, -pressi, -pressum 
[premo], press or keep back, 
check, repress!, balk. {cp. repri- 
mand F, reprieve F) 
repudio, 1, -avi, -atum [re-pudium 
{cp. pudet), rejection], reject, .scorn, 
repudiate! 

re-pugno, t, -avi, -atum, fight 
against, oppose, resist, (repug- 
nant!) 

re-quies, -gtis , r^q}xi^m{usu( 7 lly), re- 
quiS,/. rest, relaxation, (requiem!) 
re-quiro, 3, -quisivi, -quisitum 
[quaero], ask, search or ask for, 
demand, require!, look in vain 
for, miss, (requisite!, -ition!) 
rSs, rei, f. thing, matter, business, 
affair, circumstance, situation, fact, 
action, deed, property; res publica, 
public interest or welfare, the state, 
commonwealth, republic! ; res ges- 
tae, achievements, history, (real!; 
register!, res gestae) 
re-scribo, 3, -scripsi, -scriptum, 
write back, reply, answer, (re- 
script!) 

re-secO, i , -secui, -sectum, cut back 
or off, curtail, restrain 
re-serv6, i , -Svi, -atum, keep back, 
save, reserve F. (reservoir F) 
re-sideo, 2, -sSdi [sedeo], remain 
behind, be left, stay, (reside!, 
residence F) 
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re-8ignO, i, -avi, -atum, unseal, 
open, cancel, destroy, (resign F) 
re-sistO, 3, -stiti, stay behind, re- 
main, make a stand, resistf , with- 
stand, oppose 

re-spiciS, 3, -spexi, -spectum 
[speciOf see], look back (upon), 
regard, consider, (respectf) 
re-spondeO, 2, -spondi, -spflnsum 
[spondedy promise formally], an- 
swer, reply, respondf, be equal to 
or a match for 

respOnsum, -i [re-spondeo]^ n. an- 
swer, response!, reply, (responsi- 
ble F) 

re-stingu6, 3, -stinxi, -stinctum, 
put out, quench, extinguish! 
re-stitud, 3, -stitui, -stitutum 
[sfa/i/d], set up again, restore, 
replace, (restitution!) 
re-std, I, -stiti, be left, remain, 
(rest = remain F) 

re-tardd, i, -avi, -atum, hinder, 
check, delay, retard F 
re-ticed, 2, -ticui [taced], be silent, 
keep silence, (reticence!) 
re-tined, 2, -tinui, -tentum [teneo], 
hold back, keep, retain F, main- 
tain, preserve, (retentive F) 
re-torqued, 2, -torsi, -tortum, twist 
or turn back 

re-tundd, 3, ret-tudi, re-tusum, 

beat back, blunt, dull 
reus, -i [res], m. the accused, the 
defendant 

re-velld, 3, -velli, -vulsum, pluck 
off, tear off or away, (revul- 
sion!) 

re-vertor, -verti, perf, {acti) -verti, 
-versum, turn or come back, re- 


turn. (revert F; reverse!, adj^y 
reverse, noun^ F) 

re-vincd, 3, -vici, -victum, refute, 
disprove, convict! 

re-viviscd, 3, re-vixi \ymscoyincept. 

ofvivd\ come to life again, revive! 
re-vocd, i, -avi, -atum, call back, 
encore, recall, turn away 
divert, (revoke!, revocation!) 
rdx, rdgis \rego\, m, king, prince 
Rhdnus, -i, w. the Rhine 
Rhodius, -a, -um [R^odi/s], Rhodian, 
of Rhodes {an island southwest 
of Asia Minor). Stibst. plur.m. 
the Rhodians 

rictum, -i [ringory open the mouth], 
n. open mouth, parted lips 
rided, 2, risi, risum, laugh, smile, 
laugh or smile at. (deride!) 
ridiculus, -um [rideo], laughable, 
ridiculous!, silly, absurd 
rdbur, -oris, n. oak, strength, force, 
vigor 

rdbustus, -a, -um [rddur], strong, 
vigorous, hardy, robust! 
rogatu, abl. \rogd~\, m. at or by the 
request 

rogd, I, -avi, -atum, ask, request, 
beg, propose or enact (a law), 
{cp. rogation!, interrogate!, abro- 
gate!, 

Rdma, -ae,/ Rome 
Rdmanus, -a, -um [Roma], Roman. 

Subst. plur. 7n. the Romans 
Rdmulus, -i [/fd^na], ?n. the tradi- 
tional founder of Rome 
Rdscius, -i, m. a family name; Q. 
Roscius, 106 19 

Rudinus, -a, -um [Rudiae], of 
Rudiee, a town in Calabria 
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rudis, -e, rough, rudef, unculti- 
vated, ignorant, inexperienced. 
{cp. rudimentf) 

Rufus, -i, in. a cognomen ; v. Cae- 
lius, Sulpicius 

ruina, -ae [rz/o], f. fall, downfall, 
ruin F, destruction 
rumor, -oris, m. common talk, 
hearsay, report, rumor F 
rump5, 3 , rdpi, ruptum, break, 
burst, {cp. abruptf, corruptf, 
rupturef, etc^ 

ru5, 3, rui, ruiturus, fall, go to 
ruin, rush 

Rupilius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

P. Rupilius, 146 12 
rursus [re-vorsus{vertd)], adv. again, 
in turn, on the other hand 
rusticor, i, -atus sum [riJstos], 
go to the country, (rusticatef, rus- 
tication f) 

rusticus, -a, -um [rw 5 , country], of 
the country, rusticf. Subst. m. a 
countryman, rustic 

S. = salutem 

sacer, -era, -crum, sacred F. Subst. 
n., esp. plur,, sacred rites, cere- 
monies 

sacerdSs, -otis [sac^rj doj dare], c, 
priest, priestess, (sacerdotal F) 
sacrarium, -i [sacrum], n. shrine, 
chapel 

sacrificium, -i \cp. sacri-ficus (/acid), 
sacrificial], n. sacrifice F 
sacrS-sanctus, -a, -um, conse- 
crated by religious rites, holy, 
sacred, sacrosanctf 
saeculum, -i \cp. serdy sow], n. gen- 
eration, age. (secular F) 
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saepe [cp. saepid], adv. frequently, 
often 

saepid, 4 , saepsi, saeptum [^saepesy 
hedge], fence about, surround, 
protect 

sagax, -acis \cp. sagidy discern 
acutely], adj. keen, alert, saga- 
ciousf 

sal. = salutem 

Salaminius, -a, -um [Sa/amfs], of 

Salamis, in Cyprus. Subst. plur. 
m. the Salami nians 
salinae, -arum [sa/, salt], f. plur. 

salt works, {cp. salinef) 
Sallustius,-!, m. a gentile name; Cn. 

Sallust ius,?iix\exid.oi Cicero, 1976 
salts, I, -avi, -atum \^freq. of 
salidy leap], dance, {cp. exultf) 
salus, -Utis [salvus],/. health, safety, 
prosperity; in letters, greeting, 
salutation, regards, (salute, noun, 
F) 

saluto, I, -avi, -atum [salus], greet, 
salute t, pay respects to 
salvus, -a, -um, well, sound, safe F, 
unharmed, {cp. save F, salvation 
F, salvage F) 

Samnium, -i, n. an inland district 
of southern Italy 

Samos {and -us), -i, f. an island in 
the /Egean, with city of the same 
name 

sancio, 4 , sanxi, sanctum [sacer], 
make sacred, establish, decree, 
enact, (sanctionf) 

sanctus, -a, -um [soucid], sacred, 
hallowed, inviolable, conscientious, 
upright, (saint F, sanctify F) 
sang [sanus], adv. indeed, certainly, 
of course, to be sure 
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sanguis, -inis, tn. blood, bloodshed, 
murder, [cp. sanguinary f, san- 
guine F) 

sanitas, -atis [sanus], f. soundness 
{of body or mind\ sense, sanity F 
sanO, I, -avi, -atum [sanus], make 
sound, heal, cure, restore, {cp. 
sanatorium!) 

sanus, -a, -um, sound, well, healthy, 
sanef. {cp. sanitary F) 
sapiens, -entis [so/>/o] , adj. wise, sen- 
sible. Subst, tn. sage, philosopher 
sapienter [sap/ens], adv. sensibly, 
prudently, wisely 

sapientia, -ae [sa/)/ens], f. wisdom, 
prudence, discretion 
sapiO, 3, -ivi, be sensible a/" prudent 
or wise, understand 
Sappho, -us, f. a famous Greek 
poetess, 162 12 

Sardinia, -ae, f. a large island west 
of Italy {south of Corsica) 
satelles, -itis, c. attendant, follower, 
hanger-on, accomplice, satellite F 
satietas, -atis [safis],/ sufficiency, 
satiety F 

satiO, I, -avi, -atum [safis], satisfy, 
fill, glut, satiatef 

satis, indecl. nou/i^ adj., and adit. 
enough, sufficient(ly), quite, some- 
what, rather, a sufficiency ; with 
facio, satisfy F 

Saturnalia, -iorum [Safurnus], n. 

plur. a festival in December, cele- 
brated on the lyth, and later last- 
ing several days 

Sftturninus, -i, m. a cognomen; 

L. Afulelus Saturn Inus, 4 20 
Satyrus, -i, tn. a hero of Tarentum 
aaucius, -a, -um, wounded 


saxum, -i, n. rock, stone 
scaena,-ae[Gr^^>^],/ stage, (scenef) 
scaenicus, -a, -um Iscaend], of or 
on the stage, (scenicf) 

Scaevola, -ae, m. a cognomen ; v. 
Mucius 

scaphium, -i \Greek\ n. a boat- 
shaped drinking-cup 
Scaurus, -i, m. a cognomen; M. 

yEtnlllus Scaurus, 101 19 
scelerate [^scekratus], adv. wickedly, 
criminally 

sceleratus, -a, -um 'Iscekrd {scelus)'], 
wicked, criminal, vicious, infamous, 
accursed 

scelus, -eris, ?i. wicked deed, sin, 
crime, wickedness 

sciens, -entis [sc/o], adj. knowing, 
skilled, skillful; l?i place of an adv. 
knowingly, consciously, purposely 
scientia, -ae [sc/gns], f. knowledge, 
skill, art, science F. {cp. scientific 

F) 

scilicet [sc/re licet~\, adv. one may 
know, rest assured, in fact, cer- 
tainly, surely, of course, doubtless 
sciO, 4, -ivi, -itum, know, under- 
stand, perceive, baud scio an, I 
don’t know but, am inclined to 
think ; scito, lmp7>. fut. for pres. 
you are to know, l.e. let me in- 
form you 

Scipio, -onis, m. a cognomen ; P. 
Cornelius Sc Ip I o African us 

Malor, 63 5, 109 9 ; P. Cornelius 
Scipio African us Minor, 63 7, 
106 2, 140 5 ; P. Cornelius Scipio 
Nasica Serapio, 3 19 
scite [scTtuSy seised {seio}], adv. 
cleverly, skillfully 
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scortum, -i, n. harlot, prostitute 
scriba, -ae [scrf&o], tn, clerk, secre- 
tary. (scribef) 

scribb, 3, scrips!, scriptum, write, 
compose, describef, tell (/// letter), 
{cp. inscribef, prescribcf, sub- 
scribef, manuscriptf, etc.) 
scriptor, -Oris [scr/60], m. writer, 
author, narrator, historian 
scriptum, -i [sen 60], n. a writing, 
work, book, speech {written out) 
scriptura, -ae [senbd^,/. a writing, 
a tax paid on public pasture-lands, 
(scripture F) 

scyphus, -i [Gree/c], m. drinking- 
cup {^with two handles) 

S. D. = salutem dicit ; ^vith P, = 
plurimam 

s§-c§do [se (sed), old prep, without], 
go apart or away, withdraw, 
(secedef) 

se-cerno, 3, -crOvi, -cretum [se 
{sed), old prep, without], separate, 
distinguish, exclude, {cp. secret F, 
secretef, secretary F) 
secundus, -a, -um [sequor], follow- 
ing, second F", favorable, success- 
ful ; res secundae, prosperity, 
success 

securis, -is [seed, cut],/, ax 
sed [sed, old prep, without, aside], 
conj. but, yet 

sedeO, 2, sedi, sessurus, sit, sit 
still, {cp. sedentary F, sessilef) 
sOdOs, -is [seded], / seat, dwelling- 
place, abode, habitation, home. 
{cp. see F, siege F) 
sed-itiO, -onis [sed, old prep, with- 
out, ed], / dissension, insurrec- 
oon, mutiny, rebellion, sedition F 


sedO, I, -avi, -atum [seded], settle, 
stop, stay, end. {cp. sedatef , seda> 
tive F) 

sedulitas, -atis [sedu/ws, busy], f. 
diligence, persistency, officious- 
ness. (sediilityf) 

sg-greg6, I, -avi, -atum [se (sed), 
old prep, without, greXy herd], 
separate, remove, exclude, (seg- 
regatef) 

sg-iungo, 3, -iunxi, -iunctum [se 

(sed), old prep, without], disjoin, 
separate, sever 

Selgng, -es, f. a queen of Syria, 
135 22 

sella, -ae [seded], f. seat, chair, 
stool, work -stool 
semel \cp. sem-per]^ adv. once 
sgmen, -inis [serd, sow], n. seed, 
source, {cp. disseminatef) 
sgminarium, -i [sewen], n. seedbed, 
hotbed, nursery, (seminary F) 
sem-per \cp. semel j similis], adv. 

ever, always, continually 
sempiternus, -a, -um [se/Ti-per], 
everlasting, eternal, perpetual, im- 
perishable. {cp. sempiternal F) 
Sempronius, -a, -um, of Sempro- 
nius {Gracchns\ Sempronian 
senator, -dris [senex], ;//. senator F 
senatorius, -a, -um [senator], of a 
.senator, .scnatorialf 
senatus, -us [senejr], m. senate F 
(Introd. § 32) 

senectus, -Utis [sener],/ old age 
senex, -is, adj. old, aged. Subst. 

m. old man. (seniorf, senile F) 
sgnsus, -us [senft’d], m. feeling, 
perception, sensation F, sense F, 
inclination, (sensualf) 
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sententia, -ae [senfio], f. opinion, 
thought, judgment, conviction, 
purpose, motion, proposal, verdict, 
sentence F, purport, meaning, 
(sententiousf) 

sentina, -ae, f. bilge water, dregs, 
off scouring 

sentiS, 4, sgnsi, sgnsum, perceive, 
see, notice, feel, think, under- 
stand, have or express an opinion, 
cherish sentiments F. (sentientf, 
cp, sentiment F, sensitive F) 
sepeliO, 4, -pelivi, -pultum, bury, 
overwhelm, ruin, destroy, {cp. 
sepulture F) 

septem, num. adj. indecl. seven 

Septimus, -a, -um [^septem]^ seventh 
sepulcrum, -i [^sepelid'], n. grave, 
tomb, sepulcher F 

sequor, 3, secutus sum, follow, at- 
tend, pursue F, conform to. {cp. se- 
quence F, sequel F, execute F, etc.) 
Ser. = Servius, a pnmomen 
sSrius, compar. of sero 
sermO, -Onis \cp. susurrusj whis- 
per (.?)] m. talk, conversation, dis- 
course, speech, report, (sermon F) 
s6r0 late], adv. late, too late 

serpO, 3, serpsi, creep, spread 
stealthily, (serpent F) 

SerrSnus, -i, w. a gentile name 
serta, -Crum [sero, interweave], «. 

plur. wreaths, garlands 
SertCridnus, -a, -um, of Sertorius, 
Sertorian, 70 23 

servilis, -e [servus], of a slave or 
the slaves, servile F 
Servilius, -i, m. a gentile name; 
V. Ahala, Glaucia; P. Servilius 
Vatia, 95 20 


serviC, 4, -m or-ii, -itum [serrws], 

be a slave, serve F, be subject, 
labor for, have regard to, gratify, 
be subservientf 

servitium, -i [sen;ws], n. slavery, 
service F, slaves as a class 
servitus, -utis [servus], f slavery, 
(servitude F) 

Servius, -i, m. a praenomen 
servo, I, -avi, -atum, save, keep, 
preserve F, maintain, guard, watch, 
(conserve, ob-, re-, all F) 
servus, -i \cp. servo]^ m. slave 
sescenti, -ae, -a [ser, centum], six 
hundred (often a ?'ou.nd number) 
s6s6, see sui 

s6s-tertius, gen. plur. -ium [ses- 
qui (semis, one half)], m. sesterce F, 
a small silver coin (at first 2^ 
asses) = about 4 cents ; abbr. HS 
SCstius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

P. Sestius, 11 28 
seu, see sive 

sevCrS [sen^us], adv. strictly, seri- 
ously, (sometimes) severely F 
sevSritas, -atis [senerus], f. strict- 
ness, seriousness, sternness, (not 
often) severity F 

sevCrus, -a, -um, strict, serious, 
grave, austere, (not often) severe F 
sex, num. adj. indecl. six 
sexagintfi [ser], num. adj. indecl. 
sixty 

Sextilis,-e [sert«s],of Sextilis(.9?r^/^ 
month, later named Augustus, 
August; cp. p. 280, n. 3) 
sextus, -a, -um [ser], sixth 
si (orig. demonstr. adv. then, so), 
conj. if ; with quidem, since in 
deed 
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Sibyllinus, -a, -um [S%//a], of a 

Sibyl, Sibylline 

sic [sf-ce, cp. htCf ///fc], adv. so, thus, 
in this way or manner, as follows 
sica, -ae [secoj cut],/! dagger 
sicarius, -i [sfcc], m. cutthroat, 
assassin, murderer 
Sicca, ^e, m. a gentile name 
Sicilia, -ae,/ Sicily 
Siculus, -a, -um, Sicilian. Subst.m. 
a Sicilian 

sic-ut or-VLtl, adv, just as, as 
Sidicinus, -a, -um, of the Sidicini, 
a people in northern Campania 
Sig6um, -i, n. a promontory near 
Troy, at the entrance of the 
Hellespont 

sigilla, -drum \ditn, of sigmin\^ n. 
plur. small statues or images, 
(seal F) 

sigillatus, -a, -um [^sigilla'], adorned 
with small figures {reliefs) 
significatiO, -dnis, \^significd'\, f in- 
dication, sign, portent, signal, noti- 
fication. (signification F') 
signified, I, -avi, -atum [signum^ 
facio], indicate, show, intimate, 
(signify F) 

signum, -i, n. mark, sign F, signal F, 
standard, image, statue, seal 
Silanid, -dnis, m. a Greek sculptor, 
162 14 

Silanus, -i, m. a cognomen ; D. 

Junius Silanus,, 64 25 
silentium, -i («7ed)], n. si- 

lence F, stillness, quiet 
siled, 2, -ui, be silentf or still, keep 
silence about, leave unmentioned 
Silvanus, -i, m. a cognomen; M. 
Plautius Silvanus,, 102 3 


9S 

silvestris, -e [s/7va, forest], wooded, 
woody 

similis, -e \cp, simuly semef], like, 
similar F. (similef, facsimilef) 
similiter [s/wiz7zs], adv, similarly F, 
in the same way 

simpliciter [sim-plex {cp, similis)^, 
adv, simply F, directly, straight- 
forwardly 

simul \cp, similisy singuli'\^ adv, at the 
same time, at once, along with ; 
with atque (ac), as soon as. {cp, 
simultaneousf) 

simulacrum, -i [s/mz/Zd], likeness, 
portrait, image, statue {usually of 
the gods) 

simulatid, -dnis [siVnu/d], f pre- 
tense, guise, (sim.ulationf) 
simuld, I, -avi, -atum [s/Vn/Z/s], rep- 
resent, pretend, feign, (simulatef) 
simultas, -atis [s/m/Z/s], f rivalry, 
enmity, animosity 

sin [sz-ne {an affirmative -ne ; cp. 2. 

n^], conj. but if, if on the contrary 
sine, prep, with abl. without 
singularis, -e [sz/z^z/Zz], single, sin- 
gular F, unique, unparalleled, ex- 
traordinary 

singuli, -ae, -a \cp. simplex y simul], 
distrib.plur. one each, one apiece, 
singlef, separate, several, each 
Bind, 3, sivi, situm, leave, let, per- 
mit, allow 

Sindpd, -ds, / a seaport in Paphla- 
gonia (in northern Asia Minor), 
and capital of the kingdom of 
Pontus 

Sinuessa, -ae, / the southernmost 
town in Latium, on the sea and 
the Appian Way 
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sinus, -us, m. curve, hollow, fold, 
bosom, lap, bay, gulf, (sinusf, 
sinef, cp. sinuousf, insinuatef) 
sitis, “is,/ thirst 
situs, -a, -um [szno (.?)], placed, situ- 
atedf ; situm est, it lies, is depend- 
ent 

situs, -us \_cp. situs f adj.\ m. situ- 
ation F, sitef 

si-ve or sen j conj. or if ; co7'7'eL if . . . 

or if, whether ... or, either ... or 
Smyrnaeus, -a, -um [Smyrna]^ of 
Smyrna, inlonia. Subst.plur.m. 
the people of Smyrna 
sObrius, -a, -um [so(se), ebrius'], not 
drunk, sober F 

societas, -atis [soc/zzs] / partner- 
ship, companionship, company, 
society F, union, alliance 
socius, -a, -um [sequor], sharing, 
associated with. Subs/, m. asso- 
ciate!, partner, companion, accom- 
plice, ally; plur. allies, provincials. 
icp. social! , socialism!) 
sodalis, -is \cp. swesco, become 
used], in. companion, comrade, 
crony, {cp. sodality!) 
sdl, solis, m. sun. {cp. solar!, 
solarium!, solstice F) 
sfilacium, -i [so/or, comfort], n. com- 
fort, consolation, solace F, relief 
soleO, 2 , -itus sum, be accustomed 
or in the habit 

sSlitudS, -inis [sd/«s],/ loneliness, 
solitude F, wilderness, desert 
sollicitatiO, -onis [soUicito], f. an in- 
citing, instigation, (solicitation!) 
sollicitd, I, -avi, -a turn [so///c//zzs], 
incite, instigate, tamper with, (so- 
licit F) 


sollicitudo, -inis [soWc/fws], f. un- 

easiness, concern, anxiety, solici- 
tude F 

solli-citus, -a, -um \old soIlus = 
totuSy cituSy stirred], agitated, dis- 
turbed, concerned, anxious, so- 
licitous! 

solum, -i, n. ground, earth, soil F 
sOlum [sd/z/s], adv. only, alone 
solus, -a, -um, alone, only, sole F 
solutio, -onis [so/izd], f. payment, 
(solution F) 

solutus, -a, -um [solvo], loose, lax, 
remiss, negligent 

solvS, 3, solvi, solutum [se {sed\ 
ludy release], loose, release, set free, 
relieve, pay. (solve!, solvent!) 
somnus, -i, m. sleep, {cp. somno- 
lent!) 

sond, I, -ui, -itum [sonzzs], make a 
noise, sound F, utter, {cp. sono- 
rous!, sonata It, consonant F) 
Bonus, -i, in. noise, sound F 
sordidus, -a, -um [^sordesy filth], 
dirty, poor, mean, base, sordid F 
Boror, -oris, / sister 
sors, sortis [serd, join], / lot, allot- 
ment. (sort F) 

Sp. = Spurius, a prccnomen 
spargo, 3, spar si, spar sum, strew, 
scatter, distribute, spread abroad. 
{cp. sparse!, disperse F) 
spatium, -i, n. space F, extent, dis- 
tance, interval, time 
S.P.D. = salutem plurimam dicit 
(dicunt) 

species, acc. -em, defective [speczd, 
see], / sight, appearance, show, 
(species!, specie!, cp. special F, 
specimen!) 
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spectS, I, -Hvi, -latum \_freq. of 
specid\ look at or on or toward, 
regard, {cp. spectacle F, expectf) 
Speculator, -oris {speculor\ m, spy, 
scout, (speculatorf) 
speculor, i, -atus sum [specula 
(specid), watchtower], spy out, 
watch, observe, (speculatef) 
BpSlunca, -ae [GreeP^^ f. cave, cav- 
ern 

spgro, I, -avi, -atum [sj&es], hope, 
hope for, expect, anticipate, {cp, 
despair F) 

spes, -ei,y^ hope, expectation 
spiritus, -us [spird, breathe], m. 
breath, breathing, air, inspiration; 
plur. spirit F, pride, arrogance 
spissus, -a, -um, thick, dense, slow, 
difficult 

splendidus,-a,-um [splende:d^ shine], 
bright, brilliant, distinguished, 
splendid F 

splendor, -Qris [sphndeo], m. bright- 
ness, brilliance, luster, splendor F, 
honor, eminence 

spoliatio, -5nis, [spolid'\, f rob- 
bing, plundering, spoliation F 
Spoils, I, -avi, -atum [spolium], 
strip, spoil F, despoil F, rob 
spolium, -i, 71. hide; reg. plur. 
arms stripped from an enemy, 
spoils F, booty 

sponsalia, -ium [spdnsus {spondeoj 
promise), betrothed], 71 . plur. be- 
trothal, betrothal feast 
sponte, abl. {with raregeu. -tis a7id 
acc. -tern), f. free will ; usually 
with sua, of one’s own accord, 
voluntarily, spontaneouslyf 
Spurius, -i, tn. a praenomen 


stabiliO, 4 , -ivi, -itum [sfaW//s], 

make firm or secure, establish F 
stabilis, -e [sfo], firm, steadfast, 
stable F, fixed, secure 
stabilitas, -atis [ 5 toW//s], f. firm- 
ness, steadfastness, security, sta- 
bilityf 

Statilius, -i, m. a gentile name; 

L. Statilius.^ 37 24 
statim [sfo], adv. on the spot, forth- 
with, at once, immediately 
Stator, - 6 ris [sisto {sto), cause to 
stand], 771. the stayer, stay pro- 
tector, epithet of Jiipiter 
statua, -ae [cp. sto, sisto], f image, 
statue F {of a hu 777071 bei7ig) 
Status, 3 , -ui, -utum [stofus], set 
up, set, put, place, erect, settle, 
decide, resolve, (statute F) 
status, -us [s/5], 777. standing, 
state F, statusf, station F, con- 
dition 

stimulus, -i, 777. goad, spur, incen- 
tive, stimulusf. {cp. stimulatef) 
stipendiarius, -a, -um [stipendium], 
tributary, paying tribute. S7ibst. 
777. tribute payer, (stipendiary f) 
stipendium, -i [stips, contribution, 
pendo, pay], 7t. tax, pay, tribute, 
wages {esp. of soldiers), military 
service, campaign, (stipendf) 
stirps, stirpis,/i trunk, stock, stem, 
root, source, {cp. extirpatef) 

Sts, I, steti, staturus, stand 
stomachus, -i [Grech], 777. gullet, 
stomach F, taste, anger 
strenug [strenuus, brisk], adv. 

quickly, promptly, strenuouslyf 
strepitus, -us [strepo, make a noise], 
m. noise, din, uproar 
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structori -Oris [5fn/o, build], m. 
builder, carpenter, mason, {cp. 
structure F, constructf) 
studeOf 2, -ui \cp. studium], be 
eager or zealous, be devoted to. 
(student! , cp. study F) 
studidsO [studiosus], adv. eagerly, 
zealously, studiously! 
studiOsus, -a, -um [studium]^ eager, 
zealous, fond of, devoted to. 
(studious!) 

studium, -i [cp. stude^, n. eager- 
ness, zeal, interest, enthusiasm, 
study F, application, pursuit, at- 
tachment, devotion, loyalty, par- 
tisanship. (studio It) 
stultitia, nae [stultus],/. folly, fool- 
ishness 

8tultu8,-a,-um, foolish, silly, stupid. 
{cp. stultify!) 

8tuprum, -i, n. dishonor, vice, de- 
bauchery, lust 

8uade0, 2, suasi, suasum [sz/dws], 

advise, recommend, persuade!, 
urge, exhort, {cp. suasion F, dis- 
suade!) 

8uavis, -e [cp. sudded~\, sweet, agree- 
able, delightful, (suave F) 

8ub {in some cpds. subs),/ri'/. with 
acc. and abl. under, beneath, up 
to, just before, near, below, at, 
at the foot of 

8ub-e6, -ire, -ii, -itum, undergo, 
incur, suffer, endure 
8 ub-ici 5 , 3, -igci, -iectum [iacio], 
throw or place under, hand up, 
present, set {a Jire\ apply, (sub- 
ject!) 

subiector, -0ri8 [sub-icid, substitute], 
m. forger 


8 ub-ig 6 , 3, -€gi, -Sctum [agoi], put 
down, subdue, vanquish 
8 ub-inipud 6 ns, -entis, adj. rather 
shameless or impudent 
8 Ubit 6 [subitus {sub-ed)'], adv. sud^ 
denly F 

8ub-latus, see toll 5 
subolSs, -i8 [cp. aduliscens], f. 
offspring 

8ub-8crib6, 3, -scripsi, -scriptum, 
write underneath or below, sub- 
join {our inclose), (subscribe!) 
8ubsellium, -i [sella']^ n. bench, seat 
subsidium, -i [sededi], n. reserve, 
reenforcement, aid, help, support, 
resources, (subsidy!, subsidiary!) 
sub-sum, -esse, -fui, be under or 
near, be concealed 
subtilis, -e [cp. telOj web], precise, 
exact, detailed, (subtle F) 
subtiliter [sufeff//s], adv. finely, 
acutely, accurately 
sub-urbanus, -a, -um [urbs], near 
the city, suburban!. Subst. ft. 
{sc. praedium), suburban villa or 
estate 

8ub-veni6, 4, -v6ni, -ventum, come 
up or under or to the rescue, help, 
aid. {cp. subvention F) 

8 uc-c 6 d 6 , 3, -cessi, -cessum [51/&], 
go or come under or after, suc- 
ceed F, turn out 

suf-ferO, -ferre, sus-tuli, sub- 
latum, bear, suffer F 
suf-fragium,-i [cp.fragor, noise (?)], 
n. vote, ballot, suffrage F 
sui, sibi, s6 (sgs6), rejlex. pron. 
him(self), her(self), it(self), them- 
(selves); as stibj, of inf. he, she, 
it, they 
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Sulla, -ae, m. a cognomen ; L. Cor- 
nelius Sulla y the dictator, 19 21, 
47 4, 70 5, 1114 

Sulpicius, -i, m, a gentile name; 
C. Stilpiciusy 38 6; P. Sulpicius 
Rufus y 47 4 ; Ser. Sulpicius Rufus y 

200 ff. 

sum, esse, fui, futurus, be, exist. 

(cp. essence F, future F) 
summa, -ae [su/n/nus (sc. res)], f 
chief place, leadership, supremacy, 
sum F ; ad summam, in short, to 
sum up. (cp. summary!) 
summus, -a, -umysuperl. ^^superus, 
highest, greatest, best, most im- 
portant, most eminent, supreme, 
summit (F) of 

sOmO, 3, sumpsi, sumptum [subs 
(sub), emoj take], take up, assume, 
claim; with supplicium, inflict 
punishment on (de). (cp. con- 
sume!, pre-!, re-!) 
sumptuOse [sumptuosus], adv. ex- 
pensively, lavishly, extravagantly 
sumptuosus, -a, -um [sumptus], ex- 
pensive, costly, lavish, sumptu- 
ous! 

sumptus, -us [sumo], nt. outlay, 
expense, cost. (cp. sumptuary!) 
superbS [superbus], adv, haughtily, 
arrogantly, insolently 
superbus, -a, -um [super and root 
of ful], overbearing, haughty, ar- 
rogant, proud, insolent, (superb F) 
superior, -ius, compar. ^superus, 
upper, higher, former, previous, 
preceding, better, superior F 
supers, I, -avi, -atum [superus], be 
superior to, surpass, overcome, de- 
feat, conquer, (cp. insuperable!) 


super-sum, -esse, -fui, -futiirus, be 

over or left over, remain, survive 
superus, -a, -um [super], that is 
above, higher, upper. Compar. 
superior, superl. supremus and 
summus 

sup-peditS, I, -avi, -atum [sub, 
freq. of pedb (pH), prop], supply 
fully or freely, furnish 
sup-petS, 3, -ivi, -itum [suft], be 
at (on) hand or in store 
supplex, -icis [su&, cp. plied, fold], 
adj. kneeling, begging, suppli- 
ant F. Subst. c. a suppliant, (cp. 
supple F) 

supplicatiS, -5nis [sup-pUed, kneel, 
heg],f. public prayer or supplica- 
tion!, thanksgiving 
supplicium, -i [supplex], «. pun- 
ishment, torture, death penalty, 
execution 

supra [superus], adv. and prep, 
with acc. above, before, beyond, 
more 

surge, 3, sur-rexi, -rSetum [su&, 
regd], rise, arise, (surge F, cp. 
insurrection F, re- F) 
sur-ripio, 3, -ripui, -reptum [sub, 
rapid], snatch away, take secretly, 
steal, (cp. surreptitious!) 
sus-c6nse6, 2, -ui [succensi/s (sub, 
canded), fired], be angry or in- 
censed or indignant 
sus-cipi5, 3, -c6pi, -ceptum [subs 
(sub), capid], take up, undertake, 
begin, incur, suffer, (cp. suscep- 
tible F) 

suspectus, -a, -um [su-spicid (sub, 
specid, look)], suspected F, mis- 
trusted 
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suspgnsus, -a, -um [su&-pendd {subs 
= 51 / 6 )], hung up, suspended F, 
in suspense F 

suspicio, -onis [cp. suspectus'jy f. 

suspicion F, mistrust 
suspicor, I , -atus sum \cp. suspicio'], 
suspect, mistrust 

sUstentO, I, -avi, -atum {freq. of 
sus-^/^e6], hold or keep up, sup- 
port, sustain, endure, delay 
sus-tineO, 2, -tinui, -tentum [subs 
(sub), tened], hold up, support, sus- 
tain F, restrain, control, endure, 
withstand, {cp. sustenance F) 
sus-tuli, see tollo 

8UU8, -a, -um, reflex, possess, his 
(own), her (own), their (own) ; 
plur. m. his (their) friends, fol- 
lowers, etc.\ plur, n. his (their) 
possessions, property, etc. 
Syracusae, -arum, f. plur. Syra- 
cuse, a famous city in Sicily 
Syracusanus, -a, -um [Si/raci/sae], 
of Syracuse. Subst. plur. m. the 
Syracusans 

Syria, -ae,/ a country in Asia, along 
the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean 

r. = Titus, a prcEHOfnen 
tabella, -ae [dim. of tabula], f 
small board, tablet {waxed for 
wriiifif)\ plur. letter, document, 
record 

tabellarius, -i [tabella], m. letter 
carrier, courier 

taberna, -ae [probably for *traberna 
{trabSy beam)], f. shop, (tavern F) 
tab€scO, 3, tabui [incept, of tdbedy 
melt away], waste or pine away 


tabula, -ae, / board, panel, picture, 
painting, tablet F {for writing), 
document records, archives; 
tabulae novae, new accounts {can- 
celing old debts), {cp. table F, 
tableau F, tabulatef) 
tabularium, -i [tabula], n. record 
office 

taceo, 2, -ui, -itum, be silent, keep 
silent about, leave unmentioned. 
{cp. reticencef) 

taciturnitas, -atis [taciturnus, si- 
lent],/ silence, (taciturnityf) 
tacitus, -a, -um [taceo], silent, still, 
speechless, tacitf 
taeda, -ae, / torch 
taeter, -tra, -trum [cp. taedet, it 
disgusts], loathsome, offensive, 
foul, disgusting, repulsive, abom- 
inable 

talaris, -e [talus, ankle], reaching 
to the ankles 

talis, -e [pron. stem seen in is-te], 
such {often with correl. qualis, 
as), {cp. retaliatef) 
tarn [cp. tdlis], adv. so, so much, 
so very 

tamen [cp. tarn], adv. yet, still, not- 
withstanding, nevertheless, how- 
ever 

tam-etsi [tamen, ef-si], conj. al- 
though, though, and yet 
tam-quam, adv. as if, as, as it were 
tandem [tam’dem{cp. -dem in idem)], 
adv. at length, at last, finally ; in 
a question, pray, I beg of you; 
with aliquando, finally, some day, 
at last, (tandem t) 
tangd, 3, tetigi, tSetum, touch, hit, 
strike, (tangible F, tangentf, tactf) 
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tanto [fan^Ms], ack\ so much 
tantopere or tanto opere 
ad7K so much, so greatly 
tantum adv. so much only, 

only ; with modo, merely, only 
tantus, -a, -um [tami], so great, so 
much; luith corrcL quantus, as 
great {or much) ... as ; tanti est, 
is worth while, (tantamount F) 
tard§ [tardus]^ (uht. slowly, tardily F 
tarditas, -atis [tardus], /. slowness, 
delay, tardiness F 

tardo, I, -avi, -a turn [tardus], make 
slow, delay, hinder, retard F 
tardus, -a, -um, slow, tardy F 
Tarentinus, -a, -um [Tarentum], of 
Tarentum, in sonthern Italy. 
Sudsf. plur. 7n. the Tarentines 
Tarsus, -i,/ the chief city of Cilicia 
taurus, -i. m. a bull 
Teanum, -i, n. a town in northern 
Campania 

tectum, -i [tego], n. covered struc- 
ture. building, dwelling, house, roof 
tegd, 3, texi, tectum, cover, hide, 
defend, guard, protectf 
telum, -i, n. missile weapon, javelin, 
spear, weapon 

Temenites, -ae [Greek], ///. of the 
Temenos {a grove sacred to 
Apollo at Syracuse) 
temerg [cp. tenehrae], adv. blindly, 
without design, rashly, heedlessly 
temeritas, -atis [temere], f. rash- 
ness, recklessness, temerityf 
temperantia, -ae [temperdns (tem- 
pera)],/. self-restraint, self-control, 
moderation, (temperance F) 
tempers, i, -avi, -atum [tempus], 
observe due measure, restrain one- 


self, control, moderate, spare, (cp. 
temperf , temperatef, -ament F) 
tempestas, -atis [tempus], f. time, 
season, weather, storm, tempest F 
tempestivus, -a, -um [tempestas], 
timely, seasonable, suitable, early, 
beginning betimes 
templum, -i, n. sacred place, conse- 
crated (inaugurated) .spot, templef. 
(Templar P') 

tempts, I, -avi, -atum [cp. tendd], 
test, try, attack, assail, attempt F, 
tempt P' 

tempus, -oris [cp. templum^ space], 
n. time, .season, moment, occasion, 
opportunity, exigency, necessity, 
circumstances; ex tempore, ex- 
temporef, extemporaneously f . (r/. 
temporal P", -aryf , -izef) 
tends, 3, tetendi, tentum and 
tSnsum [cp. tened], stretch, ex- 
tend, tender P", tend F. (cp. ten- 
donf ; tense, noun, P" ; tensef , 
adj.] tentf) 

tenebrae, -arum [cp. temere], f. 

plur. darkness, ob.scurity 
Tenedus (-os), -i, f. a small island 
near Troy 

teneS, 2 , -ui, hold, keep, maintain F, 
retain F, occupy, reach, detain P' ; 
pass, be caught or convicted or 
guilty, (cp. tenetf, tenor F, ten- 
ant P\ tenure F) 

tenuis, -e [cp. tened, tendd], thin, 
weak, humble, (tenuousf, exten- 
uatef) 

ter [cp. tres], adv. three times 
Terentia, -ae, f. Cicero’s first wife, 
52 22 , 162 ff. 

tergum, -i, n. back, rear 
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terminG, i, -avi, >atum [terminus]^ 
bound, limit, end, terminatef. 
(determine F) 

terminus, -i \cp. trans], m. bound- 
ary, limit, {cp, term F, terminusf, 
-inal F) 

terra, -ae {cp. torredj dry up], /. 
earth, land, soil, ground, country ; 
orbis terrarum or terrae, all lands 
or nations, the world, {cp. terrace 
F, terrain F, territory F) 
terrestris, -e {terra], on earth, 
earthly, on land, (terrestrial F) 
terror, -Oris {cp. terreo^ frighten], 
m. fright, dread, alarm, terror F 
tertius, -a, -um {ter], third 
testSmentum, -i {tester], n. last 
will, testament F 
testificor, i, -atus sum 
facia], call to witness, testify F, 
assert 

testimonium, -i [^es^/s], n. testi- 
monyt, evidence, proof 
testis, -is, c. witness 
tester, I, -atus sum call to 

witness, invoke, {cf. testatorf) 
Teutoni, -Orum {and -6s, -um), m. 
plur. the Teutons, a Germanic 
people defeated by Marius 
textilis, -e {texoy weave], woven, 
textilef. Subst. n. stuff, fabric, 
tapestry 

theatrum, -i [Greek], n. theater F 
Themistocies, -is, m. a statesman 
and general of Athens, 108 4 
TheophanOs, -is, m. a Greek his- 
torian of Pompey’s campaigns, 
110 10 

Theophilus, -i, m. a freedman, 
198 8 


ThespiadOs, -um {Thespiae],fplur. 
the Thespians, i.e. the Muses, 
statues of the Muses 
Thespiae, -arum, f plur. a town in 
Boeotia, near Helicon 
ThespiOnses, -ium, m, plur. the 
people of Thespiae 
Thessalonica, -ae,/. a city in Mace- 
donia (Saloniki) 

Ti. = Tiberius, a prcenome^i 
Tiberinus, -a, -um [Tiberis], of the 
Tiber 

Tiberis, -is, m. the Tiber 
Tiberius, -i, m. a praenomen 
Tigranes, -is, m. a king of Armenia, 
68 16 

TimarchidOs, -is, m. a freedman of 
Verres, 141 1 

timeO, 2 , -ui, fear, be afraid of, be 
apprehensive, dread 
timidO [timidus], adv. timidly F, 
cautiously, modestly 
timidus, -a, -um {timed], timid F, 
afraid, shrinking 

timer, -oris [timed], m. fear, dread, 
apprehension, {cp. timorousf) 
TirO, -onis, ?n. a cognomen ; M. Tul- 
lius Tiro, Cicero’s secretary and 
friend (a freedman), 182 ff., 203 ff. 
Titius, -i, m. a gentile name 
Titus, -i, m. a praenomen 
toga, -ae [tegd], f. togaf, flowing 
outer garment of Roman citizens 
in civil life ; symbolic of peace ; 
first put on by boys after laying 
aside the toga praetexta {see 
praetextus) 

togatus, -a, -um [toga], wearing 
the toga, in civilian dress {or the 
garb of peace) 
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tolerabilis, -e [fo/ero], bearable, 
tolerable F, endurable 
tolero, I , -avi, -atum {cp. tolldy tutt], 
bear, endure, (toleratef) 
tolls, 3, sus-tuli, sub-latum, lift, 
take up, raise, exalt, extolf, take 
away, remove, carry off 
Tongilius, -i, m. a gentile name, 
20 26 

Torquatus, -i, m. a. cognomen ; L. 

Matilius Torquatus^ 44 14 
tot \^pron, stem seen in is-fe], indecL 
adj. so many 

totiens [fof], adv. so many times, 
so often 

tetus, -a, -um, whole, entire, total 
F, all, all the 

tracts, I, -avi, -atum \^freq. of 
traho'], haul about, handle, touch, 
treat F, manage, conduct, act or 
represent {on the stage), (trac- 
tablef, tractatef, tractf) 
tradS, 3, -didi, -ditum [trans, -doy 
-derCj put], hand over, deliver, 
hand down, relate, teach, {cp. 
tradition F, traitor F, treason F) 
trahS, 3, traxi,tractum, draw, drag, 
influence, attractf, involve, pro- 
tractf, delay, {cp. trait F, tractf 
= ?‘egion, traction F) 

Trains, -ium, f. plur. Tralles, a 
city of Caria {in southwestern 
Asia Minor) 

tranquillitas, -atis [frangai7/us], f 
quiet, calm, tranquillity F 
tranquillus, -a, -um [trdnsy beyond; 
cp. quies]., quiet, still, calm, peace- 
ful, tranquil F 

Trans-alpinus, -a, -um, beyond 
the Alps, Transalpine 


tran-scendS, 3, -scendi [trans, 
across, scando], climb over, cross, 
(transcend F) 

trans-eS, -ire, -ii, -itum, go over 
or across, cross, (transientf, tran- 
sit F, transition F, transitive F) 
trans-ferS, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, 
bear across, transport, transferf. 
(translate F) 

trans-igS, 3, -6g^, -actum [opS], 
carry out, finish, complete, accom- 
plish. (transactf) 

trans-marinus, -a, -um [mare], 

across the sea, overseas, (trans- 
marinef) 

trans-mittO, -mittere, -misi, -mis- 
sum, send across or over, cross 
over, intrust, commitf, devote, 
(transmitf) 

Trans-padanus, -a, -um [Padas], 
beyond the Po. Subst. plur. m. 
the people beyond the Po 
trans-versus, -a, -um [vertd], cross- 
wise, cross-, transverse F 
Trebatius, -i, w. a gentile name; 

C. Trebatius Testa, 169 ff. 
trSs, tria, nu7n. adj. three 
tribunal, -alia [tribunus], n. plat- 
form, judgment seat, tribunalf 
tribunus, -i [tribuSy tribe], m. trib- 
une F ; with plebis or plebi, 
tribune of the people (Introd. 

§ 26) ; with mllitum, military 
tribune 

tribud, 3, -ui, -utum [fn6«s], assign, 
allot, bestow, confer, pay, attrib- 
utef. (tribute F) 

triclinium, -i [Greek], n. table- 
couch {for reclining at meals), 
dining-room 
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tri-duum, ~i [cp. treSj dies], n. 

[a period of) three days 
triennium, -i [ires, annus], n. a 
space of three years, (triennialt) 
triginta, nitm. adj. indecL thirty 
Triptolemus, -i, 7n. honored as the 
inventor of agriculture 
tristis, -e, sad, dejected, mournful, 
stern, severe 

triticum, “i [tritus (terd, rub)], //. 
wheat 

triumphs, i, -avi, -atum [trium- 
phus], celebrate a triumph, 
triumph F, exult, rejoice 
triumphus, -i [probably Greek 
through Etruscan], m. triumph F, 
triumphal (F) procession 
tropaeum, -i yGreek\ n. monument 
of victory {hung with spoils), 
trophy F 

tr. pi. = tribunus plebis 
tnicidS, I, -avi, -atum [probably 
truXy savage, caedd], slaughter, 
butcher, murder, massacre 
trulla, -ae [dim. of trua, ladle], f 
small ladle, (trowel F) 
tu, tui, pers. pron. thou, you 
tuba, -ae [cp. tubus, tube F], f 
trumpet, (tubaf) 

tueor, 2 , tuitus {and tutus) sum, 

watch, watch over, guard, defend, 
preserve, maintain, {cp. tuition F, 
tutor F, tutelagef, intuition F, in- 
tuitive F) 

Tullia, -ae, f Cicero’s daughter, 
62 23, 163 ff. 

TuUiola, -ae [dim. of Tullia], f 
dear Tullia ; 163 8, 165 14 
Tullius, -i, m. a gentile name; v. 
Cicero ; another Tullius 174 11 


Tullus, -i, m. a cognomen ; L. Vol 
cacius Tullus, 9 9, 201 14 
turn [pron. stem seen in w-/e], adv. 
then, at that time, thereupon, 
moreover ; with preceding cum, 
and, but also 

tumultu6sus,-a, -um [fumw/ft/s], dis- 
orderly, uproarious, tumultuous F 
tumultus, -us [turned, swell], m. 
uprising, insurrection, tumult F, 
uproar, disturbance 
tumulus, -i [turned, swell], m. 

mound, hillock, tomb, tumulusf 
tunc [tum-ce], adv. just then, then, 
at that time 

tunica, -ae,/^ tunic F, a much shor'ter 
garment 7Vorn under the toga 
turbulentus, -a, -um [turba, uproar, 
mob], disorderly, noisy, boister- 
ous, turbulent F, disordered, con- 
fused 

turibulum, -i [tus, incense], n. in- 
cense burner, censer, (thuriblef) 
turma, -ae,/ troop of cavalry 
turpis, -e, ugly, unbecoming, shame- 
ful, disgraceful, base, infamous 
turpiter [turpis], adv. shamefully, 
disgracefully, dishonorably, basely 
turpitude, -inis [turpis], f. disgrace, 
dishonor, baseness, shame, turpi- 
tude F 

turris, -is [Greek], f. tower F. 
(turret F) 

Tusculanus, -a, -um [TMscu/um], of 
Tusculum, a town near Rome. 
Subst. n. {sc. praedium), a villa or 
estate at Tusculum 
tuts [fz7/us], adv. {compar. tutius, 
superl. tutissimo and -e), safely, 
in safety 
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tutus, -a, -um [tueof], guarded, 
protected, safe, secure 
tuus, -a, -um [fu], possess, pron. 
thy, thine, your, yours ; plur. m. 
your followers, etc. 

Tycha, -ae [^Greek — Fortuna]., f. a 
quarter of the city of Syracuse, 
with a temple of the goddess of 
Fortune 

tyrannus, -i [Greek], m. king, des- 
pot, tyrant F, tyranny F 

1. uber, -eris {cp. 2. uher), adj. 
abounding, rich, fruitful 

2. uber, -eris, 71. udder, breast 
ubertas, -atis [i. uber],f. richness, 

fertility 

ubi [quTj with loss of qu; cp. ibi{is)], 
i7tte)Tog. a7id rel. adv., a7td co7ij., 
where, when ; with primum, as 
soon as 

ubi-nara, interrog. cuht. where? 
where, pray ? with gentium, 
where in the world ? 
ubi-que, adv. anywhere, everywhere, 
(ubiquitous F) 

ulciscor, 3, ultus sum [ute,sore(?)], 
avenge oneself on, punish 
ullus, -a, -um [diffi. of unus], any 
ultimus, -a, -um [cp. ultra^ ultra], 
superl. ^ulterior, farthest, most 
distant, last, (ultimatef, -atumf) 
ultr6 [old oUus= ille], adv. beyond, 
besides, into the bargain, actually, 
without being asked, of oneself 
umbilicus, -i, 7n. navel, middle, 
center, (umbilicust) 

VmbrSnus, -i, 7n. a cognomen, 42 4 
um-quam [stem of ubi], adv. ever 
at any time 


los 

una [u/ms], ad^i. together or along 
with, at the same time or place 
with 

un-de [stem of i/W], mterrog. a7id 
rel. adv. whence, from what or 
which 

undequinquaggsimus, -a, -um [un- 
dequinquagintCLy forty-nine], forty- 
ninth 

undi-que [unde], adv. from or on 
all sides, all around, everywhere 
unguentum, -i [ungudy anoint], 7t. 

ointment F, unguentf, perfume 
unic€ [umcus(i7aus)], adif. singularly, 
especially, remarkably, uniquely F 
uni-versus, -a, -um [unus, verto], 
all together, entire, whole, uni- 
versal F. (universe F, -ityf) 
unus, -a, -um, one, alone, single, 
sole, only. Subst. n. one thing. 
{cp. union F, unit(y) F, uni-f m 
cpds.) 

urbanitas, atis [urbdnus], f city 
manners, refinement of the city, 
(urbanityl) 

urbanus, -a, -um [ur&s], of or in 
the city, city {as adj), urbanf, 
urbanef 

urbs, urbis,_/ city, the city {Rofne). 
(suburb F) 

urged, 2, ursi, press, press hard, 
(urgef, urgent F) 

Vrios, -i, acc. -on [Greek], m. giving 
a favorable wind, epithet of Zeus 
{Jupiter) 

us-quam [cp. uty where], adv. any- 
where 

us-que, ad%>. all the way or time, up 
to, as far as, even ; with quo, how 
far? how long? 
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Hs^ra, -ae \utof],f. use, enjoyment, 
interest, usuryf 

flsurpO, I, -Svi, -Stum [i/si/5, ra/>/o], 
turn to account, make use of, use, 
employ, speak of, mention, {cp. 
usurp F) 

&SU8, -Gs \utor], m. use F, experi- 
ence, practice, skill, advantage 
Ut or uti with loss of qu {cp. 
m6/)], interrog. and rel. adv. how, 
as; conj. as soon as, when, ever 
since, that, in order that, so that, 
although ; with a verb of fearing., 
that . . . not; with primum, as 
soon as 

uter-que, utra-, utrum- [uter (qul, 
cp. ubi\ which of two], each, both 
iitiliS) -e useful, effective, 

advantageous, (utilizef) 
utilitaS) -atis [utiUs],f. usefulness, 
advantage, utility F 
uti-nam, adv. oh that, would that 
fitor, 3, Qsus sum, use F, employ, 
make use of, take advantage of, 
indulge in, enjoy, exercise, prac- 
tice, find (to be), (perusef) 
utrum [wfer], adv. and conj. whether 
uxor, -6ris,/ wife, (uxorioust) 

vacillO, I , -fivi, -atum, totter, stagger 
{as under a load), (vacillatef) 
vacu6-faci6, 3, -f6ci, -factum [va- 
cuus], make empty, empty, vacate, 
clear 

vacuus, -a, -um [cp. vacoy be empty 
or vacant F], empty, vacant, free, 
separated from, (vacuumf ) 
vadimOnium, -i [wzs, surety], n. 
security, bail 

v&gina, -ae,/ scabbard, sheath 


vagor, I , -fitus sum [vagusy roving], 
wander, roam, rove, stroll, spread, 
extend, {cp. vague F, vagabond F, 
vagaryt) 

valdS [= valide {validus, strong, 
valid F)],adv. greatly, thoroughly, 
completely, very much 
valens, -entis [valeo], adj. strong, 
vigorous, powerful, well, (val- 
iant F) 

vales, 2 , -ui, -iturus, be strong or 
powerful or well, have influence 
or power, be effectual, avail F, 
prevail! ; in greetings, farewell 
Valerius, -i, m. a gentile name ; 
L. Valerius Flaccus,\ 19 ; another, 
37 2 

valStudS, -inis [valeo], f health. 

{cp, valetudinarian F) 
vails, I, -avi, -atum [vdllunty pal- 
isade, wallf], wall about, fortify, 
intrench, defend, {cp. circumval- 
lationf) 

valva, -ae, reg. plur, valvae [volvo, 
roll, turn] ,f folding doors, (valve F) 
varietas, -atis [varius],f difference, 
diversity, variety F 
varius, -a, -um, different, diverse, 
various! . {cp. vary F, variegate!, 
variorum!) 

vas, vasis, plur. vasa, -Srum, n. 

vessel, dish, vase F, utensil 
vascularius, -i [vdsculum {vds)], m. 
maker of small vessels, goldsmith, 
silversmith 

vastatiS, -Snis [vosfo], f laying 
waste, devastation!, desolation 
vastitas, -dtis [vdstusy empty, 
waste F, vast F], f. devastation, 
desolation, ruin 



USURA 

TfistS, I, -fivi, -atum [i/as^i/s], lay 

waste, devastatef, ravage, (waste F) 
vat6s, -is, c. seer, soothsayer, 
prophet, {cp. vaticinationf) 

-ve, encL conj, or 

vectigal, -is [yectigalis\, n. tax, trib- 
ute, revenue 

vectigalis, -e \yehdj agb^^ paying 
taxes or tribute. Subst. plur. ?//. 
tributaries 

vectis, -is [yeho\^ m. lever, bar. 
crowbar 

vehemgns, -entis [yeho], adj. ener- 
getic, impetuous, violent, vehe- 
ment F, strong, vigorous, forcible 
vehementer [yehemens\ adv. impet- 
uously, earnestly, vigorously, for- 
cibly, violently, vehemently F, 
exceedingly, greatly, very much 
vel [t>o/o], conj, and adv, or if you 
please, or ; correL either ... or ; 
even, very; with superl. the 
very, easily 

v61um, -i, 71 . sail, awning, curtain, 
(veil F) 

v€na, -ae, f. vein F, artery 
venditS, i, -avi, -atum S^freq. of 
z/endo], try to sell, deal in, sell 
vgn-d5, 3 ,-didi, -ditum {ymmi{acc), 
sale, -do, -dere, put], sell, (vend F) 
vengficus, -a, -um [venenunif /ac/d], 
poisoning, poisonous. Subst. fn. 
poisoner 

vengnum, -i \yenusy love], n. love 
potion, drug, poison, (venom F) 
vgn-e6, -ire, -ii [vintm {acc.\ sale, 
cd], go to sale, be sold {as a pass, 
to ven-do). {cp. venal F, frofn 
venum) 

Venerius, -a, -um [ Venus], of Venus. 


■VERO 107 

Subst. tn. a slave {or freedman) of 
Venus {of Eryx m Sicily) 
veneror, i , -fitus sum [wni/s, love], 
reverence, worship, adore, ven- 
eratef, pray to, implore 
venia, -eA[yenu^,f favor, indulgence, 
pardon, forgiveness, {cp. venial F) 
venid, 4, vgni, ventum, come. {cp. 

venture F, venue F, avenue F) 
ventus, -i, fn. wind. {cp. ventilatef) 
Venus, -eris [yenus, love], f. the 
goddess of love 

venustas, -atis [y^nus], f loveli- 
ness, charm, grace, beauty 
vgr, vgris, ft. spring, {cp. vernalf) 
verbgna, -ae \cp. verher], f. sacred 
branch of olive, laurel, myrtle, 
etc. {cp. vcrbenaf , vervain F) 
(verber), -eris, and abl. -ere {only 
two forms of sing), n. lash, whip; 
reg. piur. only, verbera, -um, 
scourging, flogging 
verberd, i, -avi, -atum \yeTher], 
beat, lash, plague, torment, (cp. 
reverberatef) 

verbum, -i, n. word, (verb F, cp. 

verbal F, verbatimf, verbosef) 
vgrg [verws], adv. truly, really, 
rightly, justly, properly 
vergcundia, -ae [yerecundus (vereor), 
modest],/^ modesty, shame 
vereor, 2, veritus sum, reveref, 
reverencef, respect, fear 
vgritas, -atis [virus], f. truth, 
verity F. (veritable F) 
vgrd [virus], adv. in truth or fact, 
indeed, truly, surely, but, how- 
ever; iam verd, moreover, fur- 
thermore ; immd verd, no indeed, 
nay rather, on the contrary 
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verrgB, -is, m, boar 
Verrgs, -is, m. a cognomen; C. 
Verres, 129 ff. 

versO, I, -avi, -atum [fre^. of 
vertol^, turn about or over; pass. 
be employed or engaged or in- 
volved, busy oneself, dwell, live, re- 
main, be. (cp. versatile F, versedf) 
versus, -us [verto, turn], m. line, 
verse F 

vertex, -icis [verto^, vi. highest 
point, summit, (vertexf) 
v6rum [vcri/s], conj. but, but in 
truth, yet 

vSrus, -a, -um, true, well-founded, 
real, genuine, right, proper; re 
vera, in reality. Subst. n. the 
truth. {Lp, very F, veracity f, veri- 
similitudef) 

vespera, -ae,/ evening, (vesperf) 
Vesta, -ae,/.' the goddess of hearth 
and home 

Vestalis, -e [Vesta], of Vesta, Ves- 
talf. Subsf. f. Vestal virgin 
(Introd. § 31 ) 

vester, -tra, -trum [wa], possess. 
proH. your, yours 

vestigium, -i [cp. vestlgdj track, in- 
vestigate!], fi. footprint, trace, 
track ; plur. remains, vestigesf 
vestio, 4 , -ivi, -itum [vestis, cloth 
ing, vestment F], clothe, cover, 
adorn, (cp. vested F, investf) 
vestitus, -us [vestio], m. clothing, 
dress, vesture F 

vetus, -eris, adj. old, ancient, long- 
standing, former, veteranf 
vetustas, -atis [w/i/s], f. age, an- 
tiquity, length of time, duration, 
long standing 


vexatio, -5nis [vexo], f. harassing, 
troubling, maltreatment, outrage, 
(vexation F) 

vexo, I, -avi, -atum [vehd, carry], 
shake, jolt, trouble, harass, annoy, 
vex F, maltreat, harry, waste 
via, -ae,/.' way, road, street, course, 
journey, (cp. viaf, viaductf) 
vibro, I, -avi, -atum, shake, bran 
dish, hurl, (vibratef) 

Vibullius, -i, tn. a gentile name ; 

L. Vibullius Rufus, 188 14 
vicesimus, -a, -um [vlgintl], twen- 
tieth 

vicinus, -a, -um [wc«s], neighbor- 
ing. Subsl. 7n. neighbor, (cp. 
vicinity F, vicinage F) 
victor, -oris [vined], m. conqueror, 
victorf ; as adj. victorious F 
Victoria, -ae [victor], f. victory F ; 

personif. as a goddess, Victory 
vicus, -i, ffi. row of houses, street, 
village, estate//;/ country), (-wickf ) 
videlicet [videre licet], ad'7>. one may 
see, obviously, manifestly, clearly, 
doubtless, of course, I suppose, 
namely, (viz.f) 

video, 2 , vidi, visum, see, perceive, 
note, observe, understand, attend 
to, see to, provide; pass, (usually) 
seem, appear, seem good or best. 
(cp. view F, vision F, visible F, 
vista It) 

vigeO, 2 , -ui [//. vigor (vigil), vigor 
F], be strong, thrive, flourish 
vigil, -ilis [cp. viged], adj. awake, 
alert. Subsl. m. watchman, sen- 
tinel 

vigilans, -antis [vigild], adj. watch- 
ful, vigilant F, attentive 
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vigilantia, -ae [vigilansji f. watch- 
fulness, vigilance F 
vigilia, -ae [wigf/], / a watching, 
guarding, vigil F, watch {the night 
was divided into four equal 
watches)', plur, — yigiles as subst. 
vigilO, I, -fivi, -atum [vigil], watch, 
keep awake, be watchful, be un- 
tiring 

viginti, num. adj, indecl, twenty 
vilis, -e, cheap, common, worthless, 
(vile F, vilify t) 

vilitas, -fltis [vtlis], f cheapness, 
low price 

villa, -ae [cp. vtcus],/. farmhouse, 
country house, villaf 
vinarius, -a, -um [vinum], of or for 
wine 

vinciO, 4, vinxi, vinctum, bind, 
fetter, confine, restrain 
vincC, 3, vici, victum, overcome, 
conquer, subdue, be victorious, 
prevail, surpass, exceed, (cp. in- 
vincible F, evincef, evictf) 
vinculum, or vinclum, -i [vincio], 
n. bond, chain, fetter ; piur. also 
prison, imprisonment, (vinculumf) 
vindex, -icis, c, protector, avenger, 
punisher 

vindicS, i, -fivi, -Stum [vindex], 
claim, vindicate!, maintain, pro- 
tect, rescue, avenge, punish, (vin- 
dictive!) 

vinea, -ae [vinum], f vineyard, 
vine F, shed {in shape of an 
arbor), penthouse 

vinum, -i [cp. vitis, vine], n. wine! 
viold, i,-&vi, -dtum treat with 
violence, injure, harm, wrong, dis- 
honor, violate! 
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vir, viri [cp. vis], m. man, hero, 
husband, (virile F, cp, virago!) 
virSs, see vis 

virginalis, -e [virgo], of a maiden, 
maidenly 

virgS, -inis,/ maiden, girl, virgin F 
virtiis, -iitis [vir],f. manhood, man- 
liness, courage, bravery, valor, 
goodness, virtue F, character, ex- 
cellence, merit; personif. as a 
goddess, Virtue 

vis {gen. vis, very rare), acc. vim, 
abl. vi, plur. vires, -ium [cp. wr], 
f strength, force, power, might, 
vigor, energy, violence F, number, 
quantity ; plur. strength, power, 
(vim!) 

(viscus, -eris), n.,reg.plur.,ylaceTSi, 
-um, entrails, vitals, viscera! 
visd, 3, visi, visum [freq. of video], 
go to see, visit F. (visitation F) 
vita, -ae [vivo], f. life. {cp. vital F) 
vitium, -i, n. fault, defect, vice F, 
sin. {cp. vitiate!) 

vit6, 1, - 5 vi, -atum, shun, avoid, 
escape, evade, {cp. inevitable!) 
vituperatiO, -Cnis [vituperd {vitiurrt), 
blame], f. blaming, blame, cen- 
sure, vituperation! 
viv 5 , 3, vixi, victum, live, (vivid!, 
vivacious!, vivify F, revive!) 
vivus, -a, -um [cp. iwd], living, 
alive, {cp. viva voce!) 
vix, adv. with difficulty, hardly, 
scarcely, barely 

vix-dum, adv. hardly or scarcely 
yet, but just 

vocC, I, -&vi, -fttum [cp. vox], call, 
summon, invoke F. (vocation F, 
vocative F) 
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Volc&cius, -i, nt, a gentile name; 
V. Tullus 

volgO (vulgO) \yolgus^ people, the 
vulgar F], adv. commonly, gen- 
erally, usually, everywhere 
voliW, I, -avi, -atum [freq. of 
W7/5], fly or flit or hover about 
volnerd, i, -fivi, -Stum (vul-) [wf- 
ni/s], wound, injure, harm. {cp. 
vulnerable t) 

volnus, -eris (vul-), n, wound, blow, 
injury 

1. yol6, velle, volui, will, be will- 
ing, wish, desire, purpose, intend, 
mean, (volition F, volitive F) 

2. vol5, I, -5vi, -Htum, fly, speed, 
hasten, (volatile F) 

Volturcius, -i, m, a gentile name ; 

T, Volturcius^ 36 25 
voltus, -us (vul-), m. expression, 
look(s), countenance, face, fea- 
tures 


voluntarius, -a, -um [voluntas], will- 
ing, voluntary F. (volunteer F) 
voluntas, ^atis [ i . void],/, will, wish, 
desire, choice, inclination, disposi- 
tion, purpose^ good will, favor, con- 
sent 

voluptas, -atis [volup{i. void), will- 
f- pleasure, sense of 
pleasure, enjoyment, delight, sat- 
isfaction. [cp. voluptuary!, volup- 
tuous F) 

Volusius, -i, ni, a gentile name 
vOs, of\.a 
v6s-met, e7nphatic for v5s 
vOtum, -i [voved], vow F, prayer, 
(vote F, votive F) 

vove6, 2 , v5vi, v6tum, vow, sol- 
emnly promise, (devotef) 
v5x, vOcis [cp. vocd], f voice F, 
utterance, word, saying, com- 
mand. (cp. vocal F, vowel F) 
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TO THE EXERCISES IN LATIN COMPOSITION 

Figures used with verbs indicate their conjugation. The references to sections are to 
the Grammatical Outline, pp. 207-282. 


abide by, maneo (2) in 
ability, ingenium, inge'nT, n. 
able, be, possum, irr, 
about, {concerning) de 
abuse, abutor, 3 
accomplish, perficio, 3 
achieve, impetro, i 
admire, admiror, i 
advantage, fructus, -us, m. 
after, prep., post 

after, conj., cum (§ 226), ut (§ 200), 
ubi (§ 204, b\ abl. (§ 153) 
agreeable, iucundus, a, um 
alarm, commoved, 2 
alive, vivus, -a, -um 
all, omnis, -e 
allow, patior, 3 
ally, socius, soci, m. 
alone, unus, -a, -um 
although, cum (§ 230), quamquam 
(§ 218), abl. (§ 230, b) 
ambassador, legatus, -T, m. 
ancestors, maiores, -um, m. plur. 
ancient, vetus, veteris 
another, with one, inter se 
Antioch, Antiochia, -ae,yi 
antiquity, antiquitas, -atis,/. 
any, quis, quid 
anything, quid 


appease, {bend, turn) flecto, 3 
appointment, use praeficio, 3 (§ 86) 
approve, probo, i 
are we ? § 55, d 
army, exercitus, -us, m. 
arrival, adventus, -us, m. 

art, ars, artis, f . ; liberal arts, res 
optimae, f, plur. 

as, ut (§ 203); just as, sicut(§ 203, a) 
ashamed, be, pudet, 2 

ask, postulo ( I ), quaero (3), peto (3) 
assault, taking by, expugnatio, 

-dnis, f. 

assembly, contio, -6nis,yr 
assign, tribuo, 3 

at, ad ; at the house of, apud 
attack, impetus, -us, m. 

attain, consequor(3), pervenio(4)ad 
attempt, conor, i 
attest, comprobo, i 
author, scriptor, -oris, m. 
authority, auctdritas, -atis,/ 
away, be, absum, irr. 

be, sum, irr . ; be here, adsum 
bear, fero, irr. 
beast, bestia, -ae, /. 
because, quod, quia 
befall, {be recewed) accipio, 3 


in 
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began, coepT 
belittle, contemno, 3 
bequeath, relinquo, 3 
besiege, obsideo, 2 
best, optimus, -a, -um 
bind, {hold fast) devincio, 4 
body, corpus, -oris, n, 
book, liber, -brT, w. ; books, {litera- 
ture) litterae, -arum, / f)lur. 
born, be, nascor, 3 
both . . . and, et . . . et 
boyhood, from, ex puerTs 
brave, fortis, -e 

bring, adfero, irr. \ bring back, re- 
porto, I 
bury, abdo, 3 
bust, imago, -inis,/ 
but, sed, verum 

agent) ab, dat. (§§ 79, 114) 

call back, revocd, i 
camp, castra, -drum, n. plur. 
can, possum, irr. 
capture, capid, 3 

care, cura, -ae, / ; take the greatest 
care, maxime labdrd (i); with 
care, accurate 

carry, ferd, irr.\ carry on, admi- 
nistrdj-i 

Carthage, Carthago, -inis, / 
Catiline, Catillna, -ae, m, 
cause, causa, -ae,/ 
cease, desind, 3 
celebrate, celebrd, i 
certain, a, quidam, quaedam, quid- 
dam (quoddam, adj.) 
character, of such, eius modi 
choose, deligd, 3 
citizen, civis, civis, c. 
citizenship, civitas, -atis,/ 


city, urbs, urbis,/ 
claim, expetd, 3 
clear, clarus, -a, -um 
close, claudd, 3 
coast, dra, -ae,/ 

Colophon, people of, ColophdniT, 
-drum, m.plur. 

come, venio, 4 ; come to, aded, irr. 

command (of), be in, praesum, irr . ; 

put in command (of), praeficid, 3 
commander, imperator, -dris, m. 
commit, {intrust) commictd, 3 
common, communis, -e 
complain, queror, 3 
concerning, de 
conduct, administrd, i 
confess, fateor, 2 

consider, {examine) cdnsiderd, i ; 

{think) ducd, 3 
consul, cdnsul, -ulis, m, 
contend, contendd, 3 
contribute, adfero, irr, 
copy, imitor, i 
corrupt, prdflTgatus, -a, -um 
counsel, consilium, cdnsi'll, n. ; take 
counsel about, cdnsuld, 3, w, dat. 
country, patria, -ae,/ ; rus, ruris, n. 
courage, animus, -I, m, 
courageous, fortis, -e 
cover, contegd, 3 
cultivate, cold, 3 
custody, custddia, -ae,/ 
custom, cdnsuetudd, -inis,/ 

daily, {advi) cotTdie ; {adj) cotldi- 
anus, -a, -um 
danger, periculum, -I, n. 
dangerous, periculdsus, -a, -um 
dare, auded, 2 

darkness, tenebrae, f plur. 
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dear, carus, -a, -um 
death, mors, mortis,/ ; put to death, 
interficio (3), neco (i) 
deed, res, rei,/ 
defeat, pello, 3 
defend, defendo, 3 
defense, praesidium, praesi'di, n. 
delight, delecto, i 
deny, negd, i 
depth ot, summus, -a, -um 
desert, desero, 3 
deserve, §§ 79> lU 
destroy, deleo, 2 
destruction, exitium, exi'tl, n, 
devote, {apply) confero {irr.\ dedo 
( 3 ) 

die, morior, 3 
differ, differo, irr. 
disaster, calamitas, -atis,/ 
disseminate, dissemino, i 
distrust, diffido, 3, with dat. 
do, ago, 3; do not, noli (§ 55, b\ 
nonne (§ 32) 
doubt, dubito, i 
doubtful, dubius, -a, -um 
dread, pertimesco, 3 
dwelling, tectum, -i, n, 

ear, auris, -is,/ 
easily, facile 

either . . . or, aut . . . aut 
embassy, legatio, -dnis,/ 
empire, imperium, impe'ri, n. 
end, conficid, 3 
enemy, hostes, -ium, c. plur. 
enjoy, utor, 3 
enroll, ascribd, 3 
entire, tdtus, -a, -um 
escape, effugid, 3 
eternal, sempiternus, -a, -um 


event, res, rei,/ 

everything, omnia, -ium, n. plur. 

example, exemplum, -i, n. 

except, {unless) nisi 

exclude, segregd, i 

exile, exsilium, exsili, n. 

exist, exsistd, 3 

expectation, exspectatid, -dnis,/ 
expediency, utilitas, -atis,/ 
exploit, res, rei,/ 
explore, expldrd, i 
expose to, obicid (3) in 
exposed, be, pated, 2 
extempore, ex tempore 
extraordinary, eximius, -a, -um 

fame, fama, -ae,/ 

family, domus, -us,/ 

famous, clarus, -a, -um 

father, pater, -tris, 7 n, [ne, ut 

i'^ds^{verb) timed (2), vereor (2), with 

fear, {noun) metus, -us, m. 

feel, sentid, 4 

few, pauci, -drum, 7 n. plur. 

field, in the, militiae 

fight, pugnd, I 

find, invenid, 4 

finish, conficid, 3 

fit, iddneus (-a, *um), tempestivus 
(-a, -um) 

fleet, classis, -is,/ 
follow, {obey) pared, 2 
for, ad, in, pro ; dat. 
foreign, exter(us), -a, -um 
foreigner, alienus, -a, -um 
fortify, munid, 4 
fortunate, fortunatus, -a, -um 
fortune, fortuna, -ae, / ; fortunes, 
res, rerum,/ plur. 
free, iyerb) liberd, i 
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free, {adj) liber, -a, -um 
friend) amicus, -i, w. 
friendship) amicitia, -ae, f . ; {com- 
panionship) consuetudo, -inis,/', 
froni) ab, ex 
full) plenus, -a, -um 

garrison) praesidium, praesi'di, 
gate) porta, -ae,/ 
gather) congrego, i 
Gaul) Gallia, -ae,/ 
general) imperator, -oris, m. 
geniuS) ingenium, inge'ni, n. 
give) do, I {irr.) 
glory, gloria, -ae,/ 
go, eo, irr . ; go away, secedo (3), 
decedo (3); go out, egredior, 3 
god, deus, -i, 7 n. 

good) bonus, -a, -um ; good will, 
voluntas, -atis,/ 
grant, {confer on) defero, irr. 
grateful) be {or feel), gratiam habeo 
( 2 ) 

gratitude, feel, gratiam habeo (2) 
great) magnus, -a, -um ; very great, 
maximus(-a,-um), summus(-a,-um) 
greatly, magno opere; so greatly, 
tantd opere 

Greece, Graecia, -ae,/ 

Greek) Graecus, -a, -um 
guard, praesidium, praesi'di, n, 
guardian, cust5s, -odis, c. 

happens, it, accidit, 3 
happy, beatus, -a, -um 
hate, ddi, defective 
have to, §§ 79, 114 
he, is, hie 

her, eius, suus {rejl&x.) 
herald, praeco, -onis, w 


here, hie 

hesitate, dubito, i 
himself, sui {ref ex.) \ in himself, 
per se 

his, eius, suus {reflex) 
hold, teneo, 2 

home, domus (-us, /), domum 
(§101); at home, domi 
Homer, Homerus, -i, m. 
honor, pudor, -oris, m. 
hope, {noun) spes, spei,/; I hope, 
{adv.) utinam 

hospitality, hospitium, hospi'ti, n. 
house, domus (-us, /), tectum (-i, 
at the house of, apud 
how ? quam ; how often ? quotiens 
humanity, humanitas, -atis,/ 

Iliad, llias, -ados,/ 
immediately, statim 
immortal, immortalis, -e 
improve, excolo, 3 
in, in 

increase, cresco, 3 
injure, viola, i 
inspire, inicio, 3 
into, in 

intrust, permitto, 3 

is, are, etc.., sum; is to, §§ 79, 114 
island, insula, -ae,/ 

it, is, ea, id ; itself, ipse, -a, -um 
Italy, Italia, -ae,/ 

judge, iudex, -icis, m. 

Jupiter, luppiter, lovis, m. 

kill, interficio, 3 

kind, genus, -eris, n. 

king, rex, regis, m. 

know, scio, 4 ; not know, ignore, i 
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knowledge, scientia, -ae,/ 
known, notus, -a, -um 

land, terra, -ae,/; on land, terra 
large, magnus, -a, -um 
Latin, Latinus, -a, -um 
law, lex, legis,/ 
leader, dux, duds, m, 
learned, eruditus, -a, -um 
least, at, certe 

leave, leave behind, relinquo, 3 
let, § 55> l> 

letter, {of the alphabet) littera, 
-ae, f 

liberal, ITberalis, -e; liberal arts, 
res optimae, f plur. 
lie, {be situate^/) iaceo, 2 
life, vita, -ae,/ 

light, lux (luds,/), lumen (-inis, «.) 
likeness, effigies, -ei,/ 
listen to, audio, 4 
literature, litterae, -arum, / plur . ; 
study of literature, doctrina, 
-ae, / 

live, {dwell) habitd, i ; {exist., pass 
the time) vivo, 3 
look at, intueor, 2 
lose, amitto, 3 

magnitude, magnitude, -inis,/ 
make, {of plans) capid, 3 
man, vir, viri, m , ; {person) homo, 
-inis, in. 

many, multi, -ae, -a 
meanwhile, interim 
measure, carry a, rem ednfido, 3 
memory, memoria, -ae,/ 
merchant, mercator, -oris, m. 
merit, laus, laudis,/ 
messenger, nuntius, nuntl, m. 


mildness, mansuetQdo, -inis,/ 
mind, animus, -T, m. 
move, moved, 2 

much, {adv) multum, multd (§ 151) 
must, §§ 79, 1 14 
my, meus, -a, -um 

name, ndmen, -inis, n, 

Naples, people of, Neapolitan!, 
-drum, m. plur. 

narrow-minded, parvi animi (§ 1 23) 
nation, natid, -dnis,/ 
nature, {kind) genus, -eris, n. 
navigate, navigd, i 
necessary, necessarius, -a, -um 
need I? § 55 > need to,§§ 79, 114 
needs, tempora, -um, n. plur. 
neglect, neglegd, 3 
nevertheless, tamen 
nobody, nemd, -inis, c. 
nor, nec, neque 

not, non, ndnne, num (§32); not 
only . . . but (also), non modo . . . 
sed, ndn solum . . . verum etiam 
nothing, nihil, indecl. n. 
now, nunc 

number, numerus, -i, m. 

0 that, utinam 
often, saepe 
on, in, abl.; {about) de 
one, unus, -a, -um ; with one an- 
other, inter se 
open, be, pated, 2 
or, aut 

order, iubed, 2 
other, the, ceterT, -ae, -a 
ought, debed (2), §§ 79, 114 
our, ours, noster, -tra, -trum 
ourselves, nds; in ourselves, per nos 
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parent, parens, -entis, c, 

part, pars, partis, yi ; for my part, ego 

particular, in, potissimum 

pass (out of), excedo, 3 

patience, patientia, -ae,/ 

peace, pax, pads,/ 

penalty, poena, -ae,/ 

people, populus, -I, m. 

person, in, praesens, -entis 

persuade, suadeo, 2 

pirate, praedo, -onis, m. 

pitch, {of a camp) conloco, i 

place, locus, -1, m. 

plague, pestis, -is,/ 

plan, (noun) consilium, consi'li, n. 

plan for, (verb) cogito de 

pleasant, iucundus, -a, -um 

plot against, Tnsidior (i), with dat . ; 

plot for, cogito (i) de 
poet, poeta, -ae, m, 

Pompey, Pompeius, Pompel, m. 
portrait, imago, -inis,/ 
power, have very great, plurimum 
possum, irr. 

powerful, potens, -entis 
praise, {verb) laudo, i 
praise, (noun) laus, laudis,/ 
precept, praeceptum, -I, n. 
prefer, malo, irr, 

preference to all others, in, potissi- 
mum 

presence of, in the, apud 
present, dono, i 
preserve, c6nserv5, i 
prison, vincula, -drum, n. plur. 
private, privatus, -a, -um 
promise, polliceor, 2 
proper, be, oportet, 2 
property, bona, -drum, n. plur. 
protection, fides, -ei,/ 


province, prdvinda, -ae,/ 
provoke, lacessd, 3 
public, publicus, -a, -um 
Punic, Punicus, -a, -um 
punish, ulciscOr, 3 
pursue, persequor, 3 
put, pond, 3 ; put in command of, 
praeficid, 3 

quickly, celeriter 

reach, pervenid (4) ad 
reading, litterae, -arum,/ plur. 
recall, revocd, i 
receive, accipid (3), recipid (3) 
recently, nuper 
recite, died, 3 

records, tabulae, -arum, / plur, 

refresh, reficid^ 3 

region, regid, -dnis,/ 

reign, regno, i 

reject, repudid, i 

relax, relaxd, i 

relieve, levd, i 

renown, laus, laudis,/ 

reply, responded, 2 [crum, -T, n. 

representation, (likeness) simula- 

republic, res publica,reT publicae,/ 

resources, opes, -um,/ plur. 

rest, (noun) find rest, conquiesed. 3 

rest, the, ceterl, -ae, -a 

return, {yerb) reded, irr. 

return, (noun) reditus, -us, m. 

rich, adfluens, -entis 

right, (justice) ius, iuris, n. 

risk, perlculum, -1, n. 

rock, saxum, -I, n. 

Roman, Romanus, -a, -um 
Rome, Roma, -ae,/ 
rustic, rusticus, -a, -um 
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safe, tutus, -a, >um 
safety, salus, -utis,/ 
sail, navigo, i 
sake, for the, causa 
same. Idem, eadem, idem; same 
time, at the, simul 
savage, immanis, -e 
save, conserve, i 
sea, mare, -is, n . ; on the sea, marl 
see, video (2), {perceive) sentio (4) 
seek, quaero, 3 ; seek out, expeto, 3 
seem, videor, 2 
seize, comprehendo, 3 
self-control, temperantia, -ae,/! 
senate, senatus, -us, m. 
Senate-house, curia, -ae,/ 
send, mitto, 3 

sentiment, {opinion) sententia, -ae,/ 
separate, secerno, 3 
set out, proficiscor, 3 
several, n5n null! (-ae, -a), complu- 
res (-a or -ia) 

severity, acerbitas, -atis,/ 
shall I? § 55 ,^ 
ship, navis, -is,/ 
should, §§ 79 > 1 14 
show, ostendd, 3 

Sicily, Sicilia, -ae,/ [qui (§ 178) 
since, {conj:) cum (§ 229), abl. (§ 1 53), 
singular, singularis, -e 
size, magnitude, -inis,/ 
sky, caelum, -I, n. 
small, parvus, -a, -um 
so, ita, sic, tarn ; so great, tantus, 
-a, -um ; so many, tot, indecL 
soldier, miles, -itis, m, 
solitude, solitudo, -inis,/ 
some, aliquis, -qua, -quid 
son, filius, fill, w. 
song, cantus, -us, m. 
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Spain, Hispania, -ae,/ 

Spanish, Hispaniensis, -e 
speak, dico, 3 
spirit, animus, -I, m. 
stake, be at, agitur, 3 
state, civitas, -atis,/ 
statue, statua, -ae,/ 
still, etiam turn 
stir, commoved, 2 
strain, contentio, -dnis,/ 
strengthen, cdnfirmd, i 
strong, {large) magnus (-a, -um), 
firmus (-a, -um) 
studiously, studidse 
study, studium, studi, ti. 
such, {so great) tantus, -a, -um 
suffering, cruciatus, -us, w. 
sufficient, satis 
supply, {verb) suppeditd, i 
supply, {noun) cdpia, -ae,/ 
surpass, superd, i ; antecello, 3, 
with dat. 

sweetness, dulcedd, -inis,/ 
sword, gladius, gladi, m. 

Syracuse, Syracusae, -^rum.f.plur. 
system of instruction, discipllna, 
-ae,/ 

take, capid (3), {lead) dued (3) ; take 
place, ago (3), pass. 
talk about, celebrd, i 
Tarentum, people of, Tarentinl, 
-drum, m. plur. 
than, § 136 

that, {demonstr. pron.) is (ea, id), 
ille (-a, -ud) 

that, {rel. pron) quI, quae, quod 
that, {conj) ut ; that . . . not, ne ; 
inf., § 285 

their, theirs, edrum, suus {rejiex) 
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themselves, {intensive) ipsi (-ae, -a); 
(rejlex.) suT, ipsI 

then, (at that time) turn ; even then, 
etiam turn ; {therefore) qua re 
there, ibi 

they, el [(i) 

think, arbitror(i), puto (i), existimo 
this, hie (haec, hoc), is (ea, id), quae 
(P- 7 . 1 - 13) 

through, per [time, simul 

time, tempus, -oris, n . ; at the same 

to, ad, in, dat. (§ 105), acc. (§ loi,^) 

tomb, tumulus, -T, m. 

too, quoque 

train, instituo, 3 

treat, tracto, i 

triumph, triumpho, i 

trust, confido, 3, with dat, 

try, Conor, i 

two, duo, duae, duo 

understand, intellegd, 3 
unjustly, iniuridse 
unknown, igndtus, -a, -um 
unless, nisi 

uprightness, honestas, -atis,/. 
urge (to), hortor (ut), i 
use, utor, 3 

valor, virtus, -utis,/^ 

verse, versus, -us, m. 

very, ipse(ipsa, ipsum), orusesuperl, 

vice, vitium, viti, «. 

victory, victoria, -ae,/ 

violate, violo, i 

virtue, virtus, -utis,/ 

voice, vox, vocis,/ 

wage, (of war) gerd, 3 ; wage war 
on, helium Tnferd, irr. 


wait for, exspeetd, i 

wall, murus, -I, m. 

war, bellum, -T, n, 

was I? § 55 .'^; waste, §§79, 114 

way, ratid, -dnis,/ 

we, nos 

well-known, ille, ilia, illud 
what ? quid, quae (71. plur.) ; (adj.) 
qui, quae, quod; what about? 
quid quod 

when, cum (§§ 220, 226), ubi (§ 204, 

h abl. (§ 153) 

where, ubi 

who, (interrog.) quis ; (reL) qui, quae 

whole, tdtus, -a, -um 
whose, cuius, qudrum 
why, cur 

winter, hiems, hiemis,/. 
wisdom, prudentia, -ae,/ 
wise, sapiens, -ends 
wish, void, irr. ; I wish, utinam 
with, cum, abl. (§ 1 53) 
world, whole, orbis terrarum 
worth, dignitas, -atis,/ 
worthless, improbus, -a, -um 
worthy, dignus, -a, -um 
would that, utinam 
write, scribd, 3 
writer, serTptor, -dris, m. 

year, annus, -T, m, 
yield, cedd, 3 
you, tu, vds 

your, yours, tuus (-a, -um), vester 
(-tra, -trum), iste (ista, istud), iste 
tuus 

yourself, tul ; in yourself, per te 
youth, (lad) adulescens (-ends, e.), 
praetextatus (- 1 , 7n.); (age) adu- 
lescentia, -ae,/ 






